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MARCH,  1888. 


OUE  POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

The  two  great  parties  wliicli  have  of  late  largely  divided  the 
suffrages  of  the  nation  are  now  quietly  preparing  for  another 
struggle.  There  is  little  noise  or  tumult,  scarcely  any  excite- 
ment as  yet  appears,  but  the  forces  are,  nevertheless,  setting 
themselves  in  array,  with  clear  indications  of  the  coming  conflict. 
Whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  the  immediate  issue,  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  need  not  be  obscure.  A  battle  may  be  doubtful, 
where  the  issue  of  a  campaign  admits  of  sure  prediction. 

It  is  obvious,  from  ail  our  past  history,  that  any  party  likely 
to  gain  permanent  success  among  us  must  be  the  party  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  Our  government  rests  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  The  President  does  not  rule;  neither  does  the 
Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court.  The  people  are  our  only 
rulers,  and  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  are  but  the  instruments  through  which  the 
people  express  and  execute  their  will.  I  believe  this  was  never 
elsewhere  true  in  any  such  sense  as  it  is  here.  Other  peoples 
have  had  leaders  through  whom  they  have  been  guided  and 
whom  they  have  obeyed,  but  the  American  people  have  followed 
their  own  instinct  or  inspiration,  and  have  never  been  governed 
by  their  great  men.  Our  great  men  have  never  made  our  great 
movements.  Nor  have  they  led  them,  except  as  they  have  been 
taken  up  and  put  in  the  van  by  the  power  of  the  movement 
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itself,  quite  beyond  their  control.  I  might  show  this  by  copious 
illustrations,  but  the  fact  will  hardly  be  doubted.  We  some- 
times hear  from  public  speakers  desirous  of  public  favor  that 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  people ;  but  this  is  truer  than  they 
have  perhaps  supposed,  and  perhaps  also  in  a  different  sense 
than  they  have  thought.  The  people  are  really  sovereign,  and 
all  our  great  national  movements  are  obedient  to  the  people's 
"will ;  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  they  are  the  way  in  which  the 
people  have  become  conscious  of  their  own  will. 

This  did  not  come  from  any  original  purpose  on  our  part 
that  it  should  be  so.  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry  declared,  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  our  Constitution,  that,  in  his  judgment, 
''democracy  is  the  worst  of  all  political  evils."*  "All  our 
political  evils  in  the  United  States,"  said  Mr.  Edmund  Ean- 
dolph,  "are  due  to  the  turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy." f 
"The  people,"  said  Mr.  Eoger  Sherman,  "should  have  as  little 
to  do  as  may  be  with  the  government.  They  want  information, 
and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  misled."  J  It  was  largely  owing 
to  this  distrust  of  the  people — though  other  considerations  also 
had  weight — that  the  election  of  President  was  not  committed 
to  the  people  directly,  but  to  a  body  of  electors,  themselves  not 
necessarily  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed  in  each  State  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  might  direct.  In  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  this  body  of  electors,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  that  they  should  act  instead  of  the  people,  but  the 
people  have  since  altogether  and  directly  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility for  themselves.  The  election  is  by  the  people,  and  any 
interference  with  their  choice  would  not  now  be  tolerated,  even 
if  it  were  proposed.  A  presidential  elector  who  should  now  fail 
to  vote  as  his  constituents  have  decreed,  might  not  indeed  sub- 
ject himself  to  any  judicial  punishment,  but  the  public  condem- 
nation would  be  sharper  and  sterner  and  more  severely  felt  than 
judgments  of  courts  could  be.  Such  an  elector  would  have  falsi- 
fied his  trust  and  could  not  justify  himself.  The  change  thus 
brought  about  is  a  real  revolution.  It  is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment secured  without  constitutional  forms. 

*  ''  Madison  Papers,"  pp.  756  and  1603. 
t  i6ic?.,  p.  758.  t  ^^d.,  p.  753.     • 
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But  this  is  not  only  a  fact;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
Democratic  institutions  have  been  before  ours.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  has  been  affirmed  by  many  nations.  Often  else- 
where the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  affirmed  and  exercise^ 
in  the  choice  of  their  chief  magistrates ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
invariable  history,  before  our  experiment  was  made,  that  these 
rights  have  not  been  retained.  The  people  possessing  them 
have  lost  them.  The  particular  reason  for  this  might  be  stated 
differently  in  different  cases,  but  the  grand  result  remains,  that 
while  the  popular  choice  in  the  appointment  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive has  elsewhere  become  obliterated,  the  American  people  have 
been  steadily  setting  this  in  deeper  lines.  "Whatever  may  be 
predicted,  hoped,  or  feared  therefrom,  our  history  shows  this 
peculiarity  :  the  American  people  have  been  steadily  gaining  in 
the  power  which  other  people  have  as  uniformly  lost. 

This  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  not  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
the  people.  As  with  all  right  sovereignty  it  is  grounded  in 
reason.  We  are  wiser  than  some  of  our  early  affirmations  would 
indicate.  We  at  first  declared  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  but  when  eight 
millions  in  our  Southern  States  took  this  ground,  and  the  supreme 
moment  came  to  test  the  national  confidence  in  such  a  declara- 
tion, we  renounced  it,  and  by  most  costly  sacrifice  affirmed  that 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  justice,  and  that  in  a 
government  founded  upon  justice  the  consent  of  the  governed 
should  be  the  consent  to  obey.  We  have  emerged  from  our 
great  struggle  with  the  doctrine  clear  and  full  that  liberty  is 
the  product  and  not  the  creator  of  law,  and  that  in  any  contest 
between  these  two  the  law  must  be  maintained,  not  because  it 
has  been  made  by  the  liberty,  but  because  the  liberty  itself  finds 
its  only  ground  and  bulwark  in  the  unmade  righteousness  of 
the  law. 

We  may  safely  predict,  therefore,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  America  will  not  tolerate  the  overthrow  of  government. 
Particular  governments  and  particular  statutes  may  often  need 
changing  with  us,  as  the  people  become  more  conscious  of  what 
their  real  sovereignty  requires.  But  we  shall  seek  these  changes 
by  reform  and  not  by  revolution.    The  American  people  are  not 
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likely  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  no  government.  They  are  a 
law-abiding  people.  The  instinct  of  justice,  inherent  in  all  peo- 
ple, is  with  us  unhampered.  Though  they  may  not  see  it  with 
conscious  discernment,  or  state  it  in  formulated  expression,  the 
American  people  give  abundant  evidence  that  they  feel  the  au- 
thority of  justice,  an  authority  which  may  lead  them  to  set  aside 
from  time  to  time  various  statutes  of  their  devising,  but  which 
will  never  suffer  itself  to  be  set  aside.  A  party  with  anarchical 
tendencies  will  not  be  a  successful  party  with  us. 

This  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  more  than  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  or  the  domination  of  a  successful  party.  The  majority 
or  successful  party  may  indicate  the  lines  along  which  it  is  to 
move,  but  the  sovereignty  itself  is  in  the  will  of  the  people,  who 
demand  that  there  shall  be  no  tyranny  either  of  one  man  or  of 
one  party  over  another,  and  who  maintain  that  the  rights  of  the 
minority  are  just  as  real,  and  should  be  cared  for  as  sacredly,  as 
those  of  the  winning  side.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  does 
not  tolerate  class  domination  of  any  sort.  To  no  people  is  the 
thought  that  special  privileges  in  the  state  are  due  to  a  class,  as 
such,  so  foreign  as  to  ours.  Hence  it  is  that  the  party  which  allows 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  a  class,  or  which  seeks  to  establish  any 
class  distinction,  will  be  set  aside.  If  a  party  seeks  power  for  its 
own  profit  alone,  if  the  result  of  a  party  contest  is  to  be  used 
mainly  for  the  advantage  of  the  winning  party,  that  party  will 
lose  all  that  it  has  gained,  if  not  more.  The  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  a  class,  even  if  it  be  as  large  as  the  winning 
party  in  a  national  election,  which  puts  the  enjoyment  of  any 
privilege  on  any  narrower  basis  than  that  of  a  universal  right. 

This  will  indicate  where  the  decision  of  the  people  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  important  interest  of  civil-service  reform.  To  give 
political  office  as  a  reward  for  party  service,  or  to  seek  to  main- 
tain a  party  ascendency  by  what  are  called  party  privileges,  has 
unnumbered  objections,  but  this  most  of  all,  that  it  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  class  domination  utterly  intolerable.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  therefore,  that  civil-service  reform  will  remain  an  issue  in 
American  politics  until  it  is  settled,  and  that  no  settlement  can 
be  accomplished  which  does  not  wholly  emancipate  political 
office  from  the  claim  made  to  it  by  political  partisanship.     That 
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party  will  have  in  the  end  the  largest  suffrage  whose  success 
will  contribute  most  to  the  overthrow  of  mere  party  privileges. 

Bat  the  American  people  are  not  regardful  simply  of  their 
own  sovereignty.  They  have  an  outlook  also  beyond  them- 
selves, and  a  successful  party  with  them,  while  national,  mus'fr 
be  international  as  well.  It  must  have  large  human  interests. 
"We  have  larger  human  affiliations  than  any  other  people.  In 
the  blood  of  no  other  people  have  ever  mingled  streams  from 
so  many  different  sources  as  in  ours.  It  is  doubtless  due  in 
part,  though  not  wholly,  to  this  fact,  that  the  narrowness,  more 
or  less  exhibited  in  what  are  called  "  national  traits,"  largely 
disappears  with  us.  The  American  mind  is  many-sided.  Our 
most  conspicuous  national  trait  is  the  breadth  of  our  human 
sympathy.  We  recognize  our  relationship  to  all  the  world. 
There  have  been  nations  whose  intellectual  vision  has  been  more 
sharp-sighted  than  ours,  but  I  know  of  none  with  so  broad 
an  outlook  as  the  American.  Nowhere  has  there  ever  been 
so  much  said  and  felt  and  done  for  human  rights  as  with  us, 
and  nowhere  else  have  a  man's  rights  been  set  so  lightly  upon 
what  distinguishes  him  from  others  and  so  largely  upon  what 
unites  him  with  all  mankind.  We  do  not  even  claim  our  na- 
tional privileges  on  the  ground  of  our  national  peculiarities. 
The  Athenian  claimed  his  freedom  because  he  was  an  Athenian, 
the  Eoman  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  Eome,  and  the  English- 
man claims  his  because  of  Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus 
and  the  Bill  of  Eights;  but  we  claim  ours,  not  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  Americans,  but  that  we  are  men.  Our  Constitution  is 
neither  the  basis  nor  the  bulwark  of  our  rights.  We  do  not  ap- 
peal to  it  for  their  defense,  but  only  for  their  interpretation.  The 
rights  were  ours  before  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution 
rests  upon  these,  not  they  upon  it.  This  fact  makes  another  line 
of  party  success  quite  clear.  The  party  which  has  the  broadest 
human  outlook,  which  is  not  seeking  for  privileges  so  much  as 
for  rights,  and  which  seeks  for  rights,  not  for  the  few  alone,  nor 
for  the  many  even,  but  for  all,  is  the  party  to  succeed. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  our  foreign  relations  and  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  tariff  is  not  obscure.  Our  previously  unexam- 
pled and  still  unparalleled  human  affiliations  crave  the  broadest 
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expression.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  go  out  to  all  the  world 
The  organic  unity  of  the  race,  which  makes  men  everywhere  fel- 
low-members one  of  another,  and  by  which  it  is  impossible  for 
one  man  or  nation  to  find  permanent  benefit  in  what  will  not 
also  inure  to  the  advantage  of  all  mankind,  forbids  any  perma- 
nent attempt  on  our  part  to  secure  our  independence  by  isolation. 
Arbitrary  restraints  upon  trade,  in  the  effort  to  build  up  our  own 
independence  at  the  expense  of  that  of  other  nations,  are  foreign 
to  the  truly  American  instinct.  Bars  to  immigration  which 
the  immigrant  himself  through  his  folly  or  his  wrong  has  not 
erected,  or  which  have  not  come  through  his  hopeless  weakness, 
we  are  not  likely  to  maintain.  A  party  with  the  war-cry,  "Amer- 
ica for  Americans,"  mistakes  the  truly  American  idea,  and  any 
importance  given  it  by  sudden  gusts  of  passion  or  excitement 
will  not  be  permanent.  That  party  with  us  is  likely  to  be  most 
successful  in  which  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  people  finds  the 
largest  sense  of  our  organic  unity  with  all  mankind. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  from  our  past  history  that  the  American 
people  can  be  stirred  more  deeply  by  a  moral  question  than  by 
any  other. .  It  is  not  so  much  the  expedient  and  the  inexpedient 
which  kindles  them,  but  the  right  and  the  wrong.  It  was  not  the 
political  expediency  of  separation  from  the  mother-country,  but 
it  was  the  wTong  of  taxation  without  representation,  which  in- 
spired the  purpose  and  secured  the  triumph  of  our  independence. 
It  was  not  the  political  inexpediency  of  slavery,  but  its  injustice, 
its  wrong,  which  stirred  the  North  and  set  the  nation  in  arms 
for  its  overthrow.  I  deem  this  a  healthy  sign  of  our  national 
life,  but  I  only  note  it  now  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  party 
which  is  to  lead  the  nation  will  have  an  issue  which  can  touch 
the  conscience.  That  party  is  most  likely  to  be  uppermost  in 
our  politics  which  the  conscience  of  the  people  will  adjudge  to 
be  most  worthy.  A  party  which  ignores  moral  issues  because  it 
is  afraid  to  meet  them,  or  which  deems  its  mission  to  rest  alto- 
gether with  what  seems  expedient  rather  than  with  what  is  right, 
does  not  know  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  mistake  the  present  and 
the  future,  of  American  politics. 

Julius  H.  Seelye. 


HINDEKANCES  TO  SUKPLUS  REDUCTION.    .- 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  are  continually  busied  with  the 
problem  how  to  devise  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  respective  governments.  Their  treasuries  are  period- 
ically threatened  with  deficits,  and  they  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  loans,  special  taxes,  and  other  devices  to  meet  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  public  service.  In  our  government  a  different 
condition  exists.  Our  statesmen  are  called  upon  to  meet  a  large 
and  continually  increasing  surplus  revenue,  and  to  devise  means 
of  getting  rid  of  it  Our  surplus  has  been  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Until  very  recently,  however,  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  and 
thus  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  But  on  May  1,  1887, 
the  bonded  indebtedness  that  was  payable  was  extinguished,  and 
bonds  can  now  be  discharged  only  by  their  purchase  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  by  paying  such  premiums  thereon  as  the  holders  may 
demand.  About  $230,000,000  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent 
bonds  will  be  due  September  1, 1891,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $732,000,000,  bearing  four 
per  cent  interest,  will  not  be  due  until  1907.  The  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent  bonds  can  be  purchased  by  paying  premiums  of 
about  eight  per  cent,  while  the  bonds  running  for  twenty  years 
are  worth  about  twenty-six  per  cent  premium  at  this  time.  The 
purchase  of  bonds  bearing  such  high  premiums  is  objectionable, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue  so  as  to  meet 
only  the  absolute  wants  of  the  government 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  on  the  state  of 
the  finances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  estimates  the 
surplus  which  will  be  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  of  June  next 
at  $140,000,000-  The  actual  surplus,  however,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  $104,000,000.  The  difference  between 
these  amounts  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  secretary  has 
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already  purchased  the  bonds  which  are  required  for  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888.  The 
annual  surplus  revenue,  therefore,  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  set 
down  in  round  numbers  at  $100,000,000.  This  sum  includes 
the  amount  required  to  be  annually  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund, 
under  the  Act  of  February  25,  1862.  That  act  requires  that  a 
sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United 
States  be  set  apart  annually  as  a  sinking  fund  and  applied  to 
the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  together  with  a 
sum  equal  to  the  interest  on  all  bonds  so  redeemed  and  set 
apart  as  a  sinking  fund.  The  requirements  of  this  fund  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  were  estimated  by  the  secretary  at  near- 
ly $47,000,000,  and  that  sum  may  be  regarded  as  the  annual 
amount  required  to  meet  the  statutory  obligations  in  this  re- 
spect. If  we  deduct  the  sinking  fund  and  the  surplus  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  secretary  anticipates  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  a  surplus  of  $66,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  he  estimates  the  surplus  at  $56,000,000.  As 
there  are  no  bonds  of  th.e  government  due  and  payable,  it  would 
seem  that  the  public  faith  does  not  require  the  annual  purcbase 
in  open  market  of  $47,000,000  of  our  bonds  in  order  to  accu- 
mulate an  unnecessary  sinking  fund.  The  statute  of  1862  may 
therefore  well  be  amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  government  from 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  for  the  benefit  of  that  fund  bonds 
not  due.  If  this  were  done,  taxation  might  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  $100,000,000 ;  if  not,  a  reduction  of  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  is  all  that  is  required. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  tbe  hinderances  to  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  in  tbis  country  can  scarcely  realize  the  embar- 
rassm.ents  presented  by  this  situation.  If  our  taxation  were 
direct,  levied  upon  the  visible  property  of  tbe  country,  reduction 
of  taxes  would  be  the  easiest  of  all  fiscal  problems ;  but  as  our 
government  revenues  are  derived  solely  from  taxes  levied  upon 
imports  and  domestic  manufactures,  or  in  other  words,  upon 
articles  of  consumption  whicb  are  affected  in  price  by  such 
taxes,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  great  difi&culty.  The  re- 
duction of  taxes  upon  specific  articles  would  inevitably  result 
in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  such  articles,  and  such  reduc- 
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tion  would  embarrass  manufacturers  and  dealers  with  a  falling 
market. 

As  before  stated,  the  revenues  of  the  government  are  derived 
from  duties  on  imports  and  from  internal  taxation.  The  taxes 
derived  from  the  former  within  the  past  year  were  $217,286,89B, 
and  from  the  latter  $118,823,391 ;  and  from  miscellaneous 
sources  our  revenue  receipts,  including  these  items,  amounted  to 
$371,403,277 — more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  every  day 
of  the  year. 

Should  tariff  reduction  be  made  upon  customs  revenues  or 
upon  internal  revenue,  or  upon  both?  Those  who  desire  to 
maintain  our  protective-tariff  system  are  generally  advocating 
the  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  or  the  redistribution  of  the  sur- 
plus arising  therefrom  among  the  States.  The  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  representative  and  wealthy 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  have  recently  issued  very  care- 
fully prepared  papers,  published  by  order  of  the  club,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  internal  revenue  is  urged  with  zeal  and  ability. 
Internal  taxes  are  now  derived  from  whisky,  beer,  tobacco,  and 
oleomargarine.  The  manufacturers  demand  that  these  taxes 
shall  be  abolished,  and  that  the  present  rates  of  customs  duties 
shall  be  maintained.  The  President,  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress,  took  the  opposite  course,  urging  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  suggesting  that  liquors  and  tobacco  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  no  other 
articles  were  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  without 
hardship.  This  position  is  regarded  by  the  Manufacturers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia  as  erroneous,  and  in  their  publications  they  de- 
nounce the  President's  message,  protest  vigorously  against  it,  and 
predict,  with  partisan  bias  and  assumption,  that  the  President 
will  be  emphatically  condemned  by  the  people  at  the  polls  in  the 
approaching  election. 

The  persons  interested  in  protective  industries,  compared 
with  the  great  body  of  our  people,  are  few,  but  their  influence 
has  always  been  great  in  legislation.  The  proprietors  of  manu- 
facturing^ establishments  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  men  in  their  employ  at  popular  elections.     Such  influ- 
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ence  frequently  amounts  to  coercion  and  bulldozing  of  the  most 
reprehensible  kind.  They  inform  their  employees  that  certain 
candidates  for  their  suffrages  are  inimical  to  their  interests,  and 
that,  should  the  party  opposing  protection  of  their  particular  in- 
terests succeed  in  getting  control  of  the  law-making  power  of 
the  government,  their  business  would  certainly  be  destroyed 
and  their  men  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  influence 
which  manufacturers  exercise  over  their  employees  is  a  potent 
factor  in  surplus  reduction.  There  may  be  30,000  voters  in  a 
congressional  district.  A  thousand  of  these  may  be  interested 
in  a  protected  industry.  Political  parties  are  nearly  evenly 
divided.  The  voters  employed  in  protected  industries  frequently 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  Candidates  for  Congress  are  admon- 
ished that  unless  they  pledge  themselves  to  sustain  the  protective 
tariffs,  they  will  lose  the  votes  of  those  engaged  in  such  indus- 
tries. It  frequently  happens  that  the  candidates  of  both  parties 
are  therefore  pledged  to  maintain  protective  taxation.  Thus,  the 
minority  may  continually  rule  the  majority  through  the  law- 
making power. 

Those  interested  in  protected  industries  have  organized 
protective-tariff  leagues  and  manufacturers'  clubs,  and  have 
issued  numerous  publications  in  order  to  further  their  interests. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  contributed  annually  to  promote  the 
cause  of  protection.  The  most  specious  and  plausible  arguments 
are  used,  among  them  this :  that  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  pay  higher  wages  to 
American  workingmen,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  by  stimulat- 
ing production  and  competition,  the  price  of  manufactured  articles 
will  be  reduced  to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  If  this  were 
true,  few  would  controvert  the  position.  But  is  the  argument 
well  founded  ?  If  protection  enables  the  manufacturer  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  his  employees,  he  must  obtain  a  higher  price 
than  he  otherwise  would  for  his  commodities.  If  he  cannot  ob- 
tain such  higher  price  for  his  commodities,  he  gets  no  protection 
whatever,  and  his  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

And  further,  if  by  granting  protection  production  is  stimu- 
lated, such  stimulation  comes  from  increased  price  of  the  finished 
product,  or  a  greater  price  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained; 
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hence  there  seems  to  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  an  increase  of 
price  to  the  consumer  of  the  manufactured  article.  How  long 
this  increase  will  remain,  until  stimulated  production  and  compe- 
tition again  bring  the  prices  down  below  what  thej  would  other- 
wise have  been,  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  time 
and  bj  examining  the  statistics  of  each  particular  industry.  iTie 
process  of  increasing  the  tariff  and  thus  increasing  the  price 
of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  has  been  going  on  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  protectionists  are  still  demanding 
higher  rates  of  protective  duties,  while  the  promised  reduction 
of  prices  by  reason  of  competition  and  stimulated  production  is 
frequently  prevented  by  combinations  among  manufacturers  to 
limit  production  and  fix  the  prices  of  their  products. 

Specified  products  of  manufacture  are  frequently  cited  by 
protectionists  to  show  large  decrease  in  prices  in  this  country 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  such  decrease  is  universally 
attributed  to  the  protective  tariff.  But  the  persons  who  employ 
this  argument  either  forget  or  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in 
England  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles  during  the  same  period,  and  even  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  in  this  country.  If  the  protective  tariff 
brought  down  the  prices  in  this  country,  what  was  it  that  brought 
down  the  prices  in  free- trade  England  ?  Let  the  protectionists 
answer  this  question. 

If  protective  tariffs  so  stimulate  competition  as  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles  below  what  they  would  otherwise 
be,  it  is  remarkable  that  those  engaged  in  manufactures  should 
favor  such  legislation  as  would  produce  this  increased  competi- 
tion, and  this  reduction  of  the  prices  of  the  very  commodities 
which  they  are  producing,  and  which  they  are  desirous  of  selling 
at  remunerative  prices. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  recent  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Association,  which  states  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  that  association  is  the  free  distribution  of  protect- 
ive-tariff literature.  This  publication  asserts  that  "  millions  of 
well-printed  tracts  have,  since  1887,  been  sent  into  almost  every 
corner  of  the  Union,  the  most  going  where  they  were  the  most 
needed."    In  1886,  a  year  in  which  congressional  elections  took 
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place,  nearly  400,000  of  such  tracts  were  distributed  freely  over 
the  country.  It  is  further  stated  that  arrangements  are  now  mak- 
ing to  distribute  a  million  tracts  of  this  kind  in  the  near  futura 
Such  publications  cost  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  freely  con- 
tributed by  the  association.  Nor  is  it  their  purpose  simply  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  but  "  to  educate 
our  whole  people  to  believe  in  protection  as  a  principle  which  is 
forever  to  be  defended."  It  taxes  human  credulity  to  the  utmost 
limit  to  believe  that  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel  would  exhibit  such  zeal  in  the  distribution  of  tracts  and 
spend  such  large  sums  of  money,  to  educate  the  public  mind  in 
favor  of  that  "  principle  of  protection  "  which,  when  carried  into 
effect,  will  reduce  the  prices  of  their  manufactures  below  the 
prices  paid  in  the  world's  market  for  similar  products  of  "  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe."  One  example  may  illustrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  position.  The  tariff  on  steel  rails  is  now  $17  a 
ton,  or  84.33  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  that  is,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1887, 
the  price  of  steel  rails  in  Pennsylvania  was  $39.50  a  ton.  The 
last  quotation  of  steel  rails  in  Liverpool  was  £4  4s.  5d.  per  ton, 
or  $21.10,  estimating  the  pound  at  $5.  The  duty  was  $17  a  ton, 
and  the  charge  for  freight  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  for  insurance,  would  be  $2.50  a  ton,  making  the  price  of 
English  rails  in  New  York,  duty  and  freight  and  insurance  paid, 
$40.60  per  ton.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tariff  on  steel  rails,  the 
English  rails  could  have  been  sold  in  New  York  during  the 
past  year  at  $23.60  a  ton.  With  the  tariff  the  price  was  $39.50 
last  spring,  but  has  been  somewhat  lower  since  that  time,  with 
an  average  of  $37.13  a  ton  during  the  year — an  increase  in 
price  of  $13.53  a  ton  on  all  rails  produced  in  this  country.  The 
total  production  for  the  year  1886  was  1,749,888  tons.  The 
official  statistics  of  1887,  now  published,  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  rails  in  this  country  for  the  year  1887  was 
2,049,638  tons.  The  consumers,  therefore,  of  steel  rails  for  the 
year  1887  have  paid  $27,731,602  more  for  them  than  they  would 
have  paid  had  it  not  been  for  the  protective  tariff.  Notwith- 
standing this  immense  bounty  exacted  by  the  manufacturers 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country  in  one  year,  it  is  announced  that 
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three  of  the  largest  steel-rail  mills  in  the  United  States  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1887,  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employees  10 
per  cent,  and  three  other  steel  mills  reduced  wages  in  November ; 
while  several  other  large  steel-rail  companies  have  suspended 
operations  and  closed  their  works  for  an  indefinite  period.  This 
is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  Congress, 
by  citing  these  acts  as  evidence  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
steel-rail  business,  and  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  instead  of 
reducing  the  duties  on  steel  rails.  In  1880,  the  census  year,  the 
whole  number  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works  was  thirty- 
six,  the  capital  invested  was  $20,975,999,  the  hands  employed 
were  10,834,  the  wages  paid  were  $4,930,349,  the  total  product 
of  all  kinds  was  983,039  tons,  and  the  total  value  of  all  products 
was  $55,805,210.  About  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  these 
establishments  was  steel  rails.  This  would  indicate  that  7,224 
hands  were  engaged  during  that  year  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails,  and  that  $3,286,900  was  paid  in  wages,  or  $455  to  each 
employee.  Excluding  Sundays,  and  assuming  that  each  person 
was  employed  every  working  day  in  the  year,  his  wages  would 
amount  to  $1.45  a  day.  This  was  in  1880.  The  output  of  steel 
rails  in  1887  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  in 
1880.  This  would  require  about  18,060  employees,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1880  would  increase  the  sum  paid  for 
wages  in  1887  to  $8,217,250.  The  increased  price  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  steel  rails  in  1887,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  of  $17  a 
ton  on  imported  rails,  was,  as  before  stated,  $27,731,602,  or  nearly 
three  and  one-half  times  more  than  all  the  wages  paid  to  those  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture.  I  concede  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  steel  rails  in  this  country  exceeds  that  in  Europe.  Hence 
I  do  not  claim  that  that  sum  has  been  realized  in  net  profits.  The 
people  have  paid  that  excess  however.  But  the  manufacturers 
of  steel  rails  in  this  country  have,  during  the  past  year,  real- 
ized at  least  $10,000,000  over  and  above  a  fair  profit  upon  the 
capital  invested.  Still  the  owners  of  our  steel  works  are  not 
happy.  They  are  reducing  the  wages  of  their  employees,  and, 
in  some  instances,  shutting  down  their  mills,  thus  depriving  their 
men,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  of  all  means  of  support.  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  and  the  tariff  leagues  will,  however,  gen- 
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erously  furnish  the  discharged  employees  with  protective-tariff 
tracts  to  read  during  their  idle  hours,  and  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia  will  urge  upon  Congress  to  grant  them 
the  further  boon  of  free  whisky  and  free  tobacco. 

The  steel-rail  bounty  was  paid  upon  one  item  of  manufact- 
ure only.  The  bounties  resulting  from  our  protective-tariff 
system  upon  all  the  manufactures  of  the  country  during  the 
past  year  have  doubtless  exceeded  $500,000,000.  The  persons 
who  received  such  princely  incomes  through  the  legislation  of 
Congress  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  use  their  wealth 
and  influence  to  prevent  any  legislation  that  will  interfere  with 
their  profits.  The  protected  interests  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  organizing  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  protective  tariffs. 
The  money  which  they  have  gained  through  the  bounty  of  the 
government  they  are  spending  lavishly,  and  will  continue  to 
spend,  in  order  to  check  any  legislation  that  might  lessen  their 
revenues  or  interfere  with  their  combinations  and  monopolies. 
The  hinderances  to  surplus  reduction  may  be  traced  directly  to 
the  influence  of  the  protected  interests. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  pointed  out 
from  the  statistics  of  1880,  the  fact  that  of  the  17,000,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries  in  the  United  States,  only 
2,623,089  were  employed  in  such  manufacturing  industries  as 
are  alleged  to  be  benefited  by  higher  tariff.  This  estimate  is  a 
liberal  one,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  workmen  employed 
in  such  protected  industries  received  a  greater  compensation  than 
is  paid  to  laborers  in  other  employments.  The  principal  benefits 
arising  from  protection  inure  to  the  owners  of  the  mills.  We 
have  no  statistics  from  which  the  number  of  persons  owning  such 
establishments,  or  interested  in  them  as  owners  of  stock  in  manu- 
facturing companies,  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  less 
than  one  million  persons  are  interested  in  such  ownership.  How 
far  the  influence  of  these  favored  few  will  be  effectual  to  prevent 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  is  the  problem  of  the 
future.  The  discussion  of  the  question  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

The  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  re- 
quire that  they  should  meet  this  question  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
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Thej  should  be  willing  to  make  some  concessions  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  A  selfish  and  illiberal  policy  on  their  part 
might  provoke  such  antagonism  in  the  future  as  would  result  in 
violent  and  sudden  reductions  and  possibly  great  embarrassment 
to  existing  industries.  There  must  be  a  large  reduction  of  the 
public  revenues,  and  much  of  this  reduction  should  be  on  tariff 
duties.  Eaw  materials,  which  yield  over  $16,000,000  of  revenue, 
should  be  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  corresponding  reductions 
should  be  made  upon  finished  products.  The  woolen  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  are  disposed  to  deal  liberally  in  this 
respect,  and  have  already  organized  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  wool  and  chemicals  used  in  woolen  manufactures. 
If  this  is  obtained,  they  can  safely  submit  to  large  reductions  in 
other  directions.  If  the  representatives  of  other  industries 
would  meet  this  question  in  a  like  liberal  spirit,  many  of  the 
embarrassments  and  complications  of  the  situation  would  be 
removed.  If,  however,  obstructive  measures  are  adopted,  and 
continued  and  exorbitant  exactions  are  made,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  substantial  tariff  reductions  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  whole  subject  will  then  go  to  the 
people  in  the  ensuing  presidential  and  congressional  elections. 
The  friends  of  revenue  reform  have  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a 
contest.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  before  the 
people  will  expose  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  the  advocates 
of  protection,  and  settle  definitely  and  forever  the  question, 
whether  this  is  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,"  or  a  government  of  monopolies,  for  monopolies, 
and  by  monopolies. 

William  M.  Springer. 
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Social  problems  are  organic,  and  related  to  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  All  life  indeed  is  a  result  of  association, 
and  man  becomes  a  conscious  agent  only  in  society.  His  soul  is 
born  asleep,  and  awakens  first  at  the  call  of  lovers  and  friends ; 
and  so  we  are  indebted  to  society  for  what  makes  us  human,  for 
the  ability  to  use  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  loving,  of  believing 
and  hoping. 

All  questions  which  deeply  interest  and  concern  us,  ques- 
tions of  religion,  of  morals,  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  physical 
science  even,  are  in  a  true  sense  questions  of  sociology  ;  and  the 
paramount  attention  given  in  our  day  to  this  study  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  wider  and  deeper  view  of  the  facts  of  nature  and 
life  than  hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to  take.  But  society,  like 
nature,  seems  to  be  simple  and  is  infinitely  mysterious.  The 
surface  lies  open  to  view,  but  the  causes  of  what  appears  work  in 
secret  and  hide  from  our  searching.  If  philosophers  have  failed 
to  arrive  at  unity  of  thought  on  the  question  of  life — whether  it  be 
essential,  or  only  the  light,  the  fragrance,  and  the  beauty  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  itself ;  or  only  a  disease,  a  grouping  of  atoms 
at  war  with  Nature's  laws,  and  which  she  forever  breaks  up  and 
destroys — if  on  this  previous  question  difference  of  opinion  is  so 
pronounced,  how  shall  we  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  even 
the  strongest  and  most  enlightened  minds  to  reach  true  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  ever-varying  complex  relations  of  innumera- 
ble living  beings  with  one  another  and  with  their  physical  envi- 
ronments ?  But  we  speak  with  most  assurance  on  subjects  which 
we  least  understand,  and  opinions  sprout  like  weeds  where  there 
is  question  of  social  evils,  their  causes  and  remedies.  The  knowl- 
edge of  one's  self  is  proverbially  difficult,  but  the  knowledge  of  a 
whole  people,  including  one's  self  and  innumerable  others,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  of  religious 
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and  political  belief,  partly  attributable  to  inherited  traits,  the 
outcome  of  remote  causes  which  can  be  only  vaguely  traced,  and 
partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  will  upon  surroundings  which  for 
no  two  individuals  are  the  same — this  is  supposed  to  lie  within 
the  reach  of  whoever  is  capable  of  forming  opinions,  and  plans^ 
for  the  reformation  or  regeneration  of  society  are  put  forward 
with  all  the  confidence  which  a  quack  assumes  in  advertising  his 
panacea.  In  a  country  in  which  every  man  may  vote  and  aspire 
to  the  highest  offices,  it  is  inevitable  that  political  and  social  ques- 
tions should  attract  general  attention,  and  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  thus  arises  some  rational  and  intelligible  kind  of 
speech  must  gradually  be  evolved.  It  is  better  to  think  nonsense 
than  not  to  think  at  all,  and  even  the  most  awkward  efforts  of 
the  multitude  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  laws  which  underlie 
social  life  are  hope-inspiring  and  a  sign  of  health.  They  will 
lead  to  better  things  in  a  country  like  ours,  where,  however 
much  people  may  be  attracted  by  unscientific  social  theories,  by 
whatever  has  the  appearance  of  novelty,  they  nevertheless  keep 
on  in  the  old  way,  and  wait  till  the  new  doctrines  shall  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Americans,  while  they  have  something  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  French,  some  of  their  love  of  what  is  specu- 
lative and  strange,  are  very  much  like  the  English  in  their  im- 
perviousness  to  ideas  and  their  unwillingness  to  change  religion, 
government,  or  politics  for  theoretical  reasons.  The  most  absurd 
opinions  are  advocated  and  the  wildest  notions  are  received,  but 
only  by  the  idiosyncratic  few ;  and  those  who  do  not  know  us 
are  misled  by  the  fact  that  one  may  find  here  coteries  of  athe- 
ists, free-lovers,  polygamists,  adventists,  spiritists,  mind-curers, 
faith-healers,  anarchists,  and  disciples  of  whatever  other  vagaries 
may  get  lodgment  in  man's  imagination.  In  a  society  and  under 
a  government  such  as  ours,  aberrations  of  this  kind  will  appear, 
but  they  really  have  no  influence  upon  public  opinion  and  no 
effect  upon  social  life.  We  ourselves  give  much  more  attention 
to  these  things  than  they  deserve.  The  daily  press,  which  in 
order  to  interest  must  startle,  brings  whatever  is  abnormal  or 
vicious  in  our  life  to  the  surface,  and  by  fostering  a  taste  for  the 
sensational,  causes  the  multitude  to  have  misgivings  whether 
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what  is  altogether  exceptional  may  not  tend  to  become  general. 
Our  political  campaigns,  in  which  innumerable  speakers  proclaim 
the  misdeeds  and  dishonesties  of  their  op])onents,  and  foretell 
ruin  and  disaster  if  they  themselves  are  not  kept  or  put  in  office, 
disturb  mental  composure  and  weaken  the  power  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are.  And  our  reform  agitators,  who  are  necessarily 
special  pleaders,  exaggerate  the  evil,  give  excessive  prominence 
to  special  forms  of  vice,  and  though  they  in  the  main  do  good 
work,  they  also  help  to  warp  the  mind  of  the  people  and  to  in- 
spire an  unfounded  alarm.  The  preachers,  too,  as  interest  in 
religious  doctrines  diminishes,  are  thrown  more  exclusively  upon 
questions  of  morality,  and  especially  upon  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic morals ;  and  as  we  soon  tire  of  hearing  that  all  is  well, 
for  the  reason  probably  that  the  evil  men  do  is  more  inter- 
esting than  their  good  deeds,  it  naturally  comes  to  pass  that  the 
pulpit  lays  too  great  stress  upon  our  shortcomings  and  sees 
danger  where  none  exists.  Then  the  paramount  influence  of 
woman  gives  to  our  life  and  style  an  exclamatory  and  rhetorical 
turn.  Our  private  grievances  seem  to  be  national  wrongs,  and 
what  disturbs  our  domestic  peace  threatens  the  life  of  the  re- 
public. Add  to  this  the  flow  and  ebb  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial elation  and  depression,  now  carrying  us  on  the  swelling  waves 
of  wild  speculation,  and  now  leaving  us  stranded  upon  the  barren 
beach,  and  it  will  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  that  we  should 
seem  to  be  as  ready  to  fear  evil  as  to  hope  for  good.  The  com- 
mercial habit  possibly  breeds  cowardice ;  for  money,  when  we 
own  it,  makes  us  timid,  and  when  we  owe  it,  makes  us  slaves. 
Something  of  the  miser's  sei^ile  and  fearful  temper  seems  to  in- 
fect all  w^ho  live  and  labor  for  the  idol  he  adores.  And  yet  we 
may  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  men  are  seldom  so  in- 
nocently employed  as  when  they  are  making  money  ;  for  making 
money  is  doing  honest  work,  and  work  is  the  law  of  growth  and 
progress,  the  begetter  and  thfe  safeguard  of  virtue,  the  friend 
of  innocence,  the  well-spring  of  contentment,  and  the  giver  of 
strength  without  which  we  are  miserable.  The  fact  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  workers  is  reassuring. 

It  would  of  course  be  willful  blindness  to  maintain  that  our 
couatry  and  its  institutions  are  beyond  the  reach  of  harm,  or  even 
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to  affirm  that  tliere  are  no  causes  now  at  work  hy  whicli  they 
are  threatened ;  but  whatever  our  opinions  on  this  subject  may  be, 
whatever  our  confidence  or  our  misgivings,  we  must  all  recog- 
nize that  the  character  of  a  great  people  cannot  be  made  worthier 
by  a  discipline  of  fear,  which  is  not  the  best  even  for  a  child.  ^ 

The  social  and  political  life  of  a  people  constantly  growing 
in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  power,  is  itself  constantly  changing ; 
but  to  change  need  not  be  to  change  for  the  worse.  The  civili- 
zation of  China  is  not  superior  to  ours  because  it  is  more  perma- 
nent and  unalterable.  Where  there  is  question  of  men  and  men's 
affairs,  not  to  change  is  not  to  live ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
social  and  political  conditions  which  corresponded  well  enough 
with  the  needs  of  two  or  three  million  farmers  a  hundred  years 
ago,  should  be  all  that  is  required  by  the  more  highly  organized 
and  complex  society  of  a  great,  populous,  and  wealthy  republic, 
brought  face  to  face  with  issues  and  problems  unthought  of  be- 
fore. Consistency  is  least  difficult  to  those  who  act  from  habit 
and  motives  of  expediency  rather  than  from  the  promptings  of 
reason  and  conscience ;  and  a  free  and  enlightened  people  will 
be  more  concerned  to  bring  their  principles  and  laws  into  con- 
formity with  truth  and  justice  than  with  what  they  or  their  fathers 
may  have  decreed. 

The  notion  that  there  is  peril  because  certain  customs  and 
constitutionalities  which  our  ancestors  approved  of  have  ceased 
to  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment,  is  primitive  and  pro- 
vincial. Not  only  our  own  history  but  that  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  has  been  a  history  of  developments,  here  and  there  inter- 
rupted or  arrested,  and  consequently  a  history  of  alterations. 

Popular  government,  in  making  the  will  of  the  majority  the 
ruling  power,  not  only  supposes  a  certain  mutability  in  society 
and  politics,  but  makes  such  provisions  for  change  as  to  render 
resort  to  violent  and  revolutionary  methods  inexcusable  and  crim- 
inal. Then  our  national  right  and  favorite  pastime  of  heaping 
abuse  upon  all  who  exercise  authority  over  us,  has  a  soothing 
effect,  and  prevents  more  dangerous  explosions.  Does  the  master 
not  feel  better  for  having  soundly  scolded  his  servant  ?  The 
question  we  have  to  consider  is  not  whether  we  are  changing,  but 
whether  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  threaten  our  national 
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and  social  life.  We  are  safe  in  affirming  as  a  general  tnitli  tliat 
barbarous  peoples  perish  by  violence  from  without,  civilized  na- 
tions decay  from  within.  The  most  timid  could  hardly  imag- 
ine tliat  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  foreign  foes,  unless  the 
source  of  the  national  life  first  be  tainted  and  corruption  waste 
our  strength.  It  is  equally  plain  that  many  things  which  are 
brought  forward  as  symptomatic  of  declining  moral  tone  and 
vitality  can  hardly  deserve  serious  consideration.  The  little 
knot  of  anarchists  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  us.  They  are  the  birth  of  social  and  political 
conditions  other  than  ours,  and  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned is  as  foreign  to  our  thought  and  life  as  a  ward  caucus 
would  be  to  the  method  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homey. The  only  anarchists  who  properly  belong  to  us  are 
the  lynchers  and  vigilantes,  and  they  ply  their  trade  in  the  in- 
terest of  law  and  order.  The  fear  of  immigration,  which  the 
bomb-throwers  have  intensified,  is  foolish.  Known  criminals, 
idiots,  and  paupers  are  excluded,  and  that  suffices.  For  the  rest, 
the  peasant  millions  who  come  hither  bring  to  us  the  best  and 
purest  blood  of  Europe  and  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  great  nations 
of  Christendom  are  of  mixed  descent,  there  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  intermingling  of  different  noble  races  on  this  conti- 
nent will  lead  to  degeneracy.  Rather  is  it  to  be  believed  that  a 
higher  type  of  manhood  will  be  the  result.  Let,  then,  the  disin- 
herited of  the  earth  still  seek  these  shores,  and  if  their  children 
prove  wiser  and  stronger  than  ours,  let  them  inherit  the  land. 
Here  is  a  fair  field  and  wide ;  here  are  opportunity  and  invitation 
to  every  man  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

Of  Mormonism,  too,  as  a  national  danger,  much  that  is  super- 
ficial and  idle  is  spoken  and  written.  The  Mormons  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  thrifty,  and  their  acceptance  of  polygamy  is  our 
only  grievance  against  them.  But  polygamy,  beyond  all  question, 
we  need  not  fear  at  alL  Even  among  the  Mormons  it  exists  in 
comparatively  few  instances.  It  is  a  barbarous  institution,  and 
is  found  only  where  women  are  held  in  the  bondage  of  ignorance 
and  servitude.  Xo  man  who  has  regard  for  his  peace  or  com- 
fort would  think  of  having  two  wives  in  a  country  in  which 
women  have  become  so  intelligent  and  independent  that  the  only 
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sure  way  of  living  happily  with  even  one  is  to  be  humble  and 
obedient.  Sensuality  with  us,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain, 
will  not  take  the  form  of  polygamy.  The  problem  which  will 
present  itself  for  solution  is  not  whether  a  man  shall  have  one  or 
several  wives,  but  whether  he  shall  have  one  or  none  at  all ;  and 
whatever  the  future  of  Mormonism  may  be,  here  in  the  United 
States  it  must  cease  to  be  polygamous. 

With  clamorous  and  persistent  emphasis  it  is  urged  from 
many  sides  that  drunkenness  threatens  the  ruin  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  are  most  vociferous 
in  denouncing  abuses  when  the  evil  has  begun  to  disappear,  just 
as  soldiers  often  make  the  greatest  show  of  courage  when  the 
enemy  have  turned  their  backs.  Whether  or  not  Gladstone's 
dictum  that  alcohol  is  a  greater  scourge  than  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine  combined,  be  mere  rhetoric,  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  nation  or  people  has  been  destroyed  by  intoxicating 
drink.  The  English  have  been  and  are  a  nation  of  drinkers, 
and  they  are  the  predominant  race  of  the  world,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  population  of  total  abstainers  who  have  ever 
enjoyed  civil  and  political  liberty ;  and  though  I  will  not  say, 
with  an  English  prelate,  that  it  is  better  to  be  free  than  to  be 
sober,  yet  I  will  say  that  the  methods  of  dealing  with  sin  in 
general  are  the  proper  methods  for  counteracting  the  evil  of 
drunkenness,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  the  permanence  of  their  institutions  de- 
pends on  their  becoming  a  nation  of  total  abstainers.  It  is  a 
law  of  human  nature  that  excessive  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
any  special  form  of  moral  evil  results  in  other  evils  ;  and  now, 
when  various  influences  are  diminishing  intemperance  in  Amer- 
ica, there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  upon  the 
state  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor. 
The  less  we  bring  the  government  into  our  private  personal  and 
domestic  affairs,  the  freer  and  the  happier  shall  we  be. 

But  whatever  opinions  we  may  hold  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  sobriety,  there  is  no  question  that  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance in  this  country  was  much  greater  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  than  at  present;  and  the  wave  continues  to  subside. 
Alison  the  historian  has  shown  that  drunkenness  is  essentially 
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the  vice  of  savages  and  barbarians ;  and  it  is  easy  to  observe  in  a 
cultivated  people  that  those  who  are  least  civilized  suffer  most 
injury  from  indulgence  in  drink.  Education,  in  opening  up  new 
sources  of  pleasure  and  lending  diversity  to  the  interests  which 
rob  life  of  some  of  its  wearying  monotony,  helps  to  liberate  us 
from  the  sway  of  appetite,  and  thus  makes  the  attraction  of  ani- 
mal indulgence  less  irresistible.  Then  the  motives  to  labor, 
which  are  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
reasons  for  sobriety.  In  no  other  society  are  the  weak  pushed 
so  pitilessly  to  the  wall,  do  the  strong  so  uniformly  succeed  ; 
and  drink,  unless  it  be  pure,  which  it  rarely  is,  and  unless  it  be 
used  with  moderation,  which  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  weakens 
the  body,  dulls  the  mind,  and  deadens  the  moral  sense.  Hence, 
to  drink  is  to  be  weak,  is  to  have  in  the  race  for  life  an  un- 
steady step,  a  clouded  intellect,  and  an  infirm  purpose ;  and  in 
the  growing  light  of  this  truth  men  see  more  and  more  plainly 
that  indulgence  of  this  kind  is  not  only  wrong  but  foolish. 
Hence  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  through  whatever  organ  it 
utters  itself,  becomes  more  and  more  emphatic  in  denouncing 
intemperance.  The  railway  president  knows  that  a  glass  of 
whisky  may  wreck  a  train,  the  ship-owner  that  it  may  sink  a  ves- 
sel, the  bank  director  that  it  may  rob  his  vault,  the  clergyman 
perceives  that  the  saloon  hurts  the  church,  the  statesman  that 
it  leads  to  lawbreaking,  and  the  physician  that  it  undermines 
health  ;  and  even  those  who,  feeling  most  keenly  the  weight 
and  weariness  of  modern  life,  would  sacrifice  almost  anything 
to  bring  back  the  careless  lightheartedness  of  the  early  pagan 
Greeks,  are  driven  to  confess  that  Bacchus  cannot  be  a  helpful 
god  for  us. 

But  does  not  the  organization  of  labor  forbode  evil?  In  all 
ages  and  countries  he  who  earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  earns  it  hardly.  Work  is  good  ;  but  to  be  forced  to  work 
at  a  master's  bidding,  to  be  forced  to  work  day  by  day,  or  lack 
shelter  and  nourishment  for  one's  self  and  wife  and  child,  this 
is  evil ;  and  the  effort  and  tendency  of  Christian  civilization  and 
popular  government,  in  theory,  at  least,  is  to  lighten  the  burden 
and  sweeten  the  bitter  bread  of  those  who  toil  with  their  hands. 
Bossuet  declared  that  the  rich  are  received  into  the  church  only  on 
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condition  that  they  become  the  servants  of  the  poor ;  and  it  will 
not  be  found  possible  to  reconcile  democracy  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  those  who  refuse  to  become  the 
benefactors  of  the  people.  To  seek  to  improve  the  condition  of 
working-men  and  working-women  by  all  lawful  means,  whether 
the  effort  be  made  by  themselves  or  by  national  and  State  legis- 
latures enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  the  best  and  fairest  minds, 
is  to  do  patriotic  work,  is  to  labor  for  one  of  the  principal  objects 
for  which  such  a  government  as  ours  exists. 

But  will  the  labor  organizations  be  able  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  working-men  ?  He  who  bears  the  burden  best  knows 
how  heavy  it  is,  and  it  surely  cannot  lead  to  harm  that  they 
who  contribute  most  to  our  material  well-being  should  tell  us 
at  what  cost  of  suffering  and  sorrow  we  have  comfort  and  in- 
dulge in  luxury.  We  profess  to  believe  that  men  are  brothers 
and  equal,  and  we  thereby  commit  ourselves  to  labor  to  make 
them  so.  As  yet  the  masses  of  those  who  toil  are  Christian,  and 
believe  that  obedience  to  law  is  inseparable  from  their  own  and  all 
men's  welfare  ;  and  a  popular  government,  if  it  would  last,  must 
leave  nothing  undone  that  may  keep  such  faith  from  becoming 
impossible.  Since  the  mass  of  mankind  are  savages,  barbarians, 
and  slaves,  it  may  be  that  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  who 
have  learned  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ap- 
pear to  fleshly  eyes  in  Mammon's  temple,  ought  to  abandon  once 
for  all  the  project  of  underbidding  the  nations  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Laws  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  enactments 
control  the  price  of  labor,  but  laws  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
whole  human  race  make  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  degra- 
dation inevitable  when  the  working-man  is  not  paid  sufficient 
hire.  May  it  not  be  that  popular  government  is  imperiled  by 
the  existence  of  manufacturing  centers  which  supply  goods  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  made  by 
pariahs  and  coolies?  Of  the  only  real  question  which  the  two 
great  parties  have  now  to  join  issue  upon,  what  leader  is  there 
in  either  who  takes  other  than  a  financial  and  economic  view? 
Might  it  not  be  well,  leaving  out  of  question  for  the  moment 
whether  the  country  shall  thereby  be  made  richer  or  poorer,  to 
consider  whether  it  is  wise,  in  a  democratic  society  and  a  popular 
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government,  to  pursue  a  policy  which  fosters  centers  of  revolu- 
tionary turbulence,  intellectual  darkness,  and  moral  degradation, 
the  only  obvious  result  of  which  is  an  increase  of  paupers  and 
millionaires?  Or  must  we  on  this  vital  subject,  as  in  literature 
and  fashion,  be  only  servile  imitators  of  Europe  ?  If  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  sell  us  goods  cheaper  than  we 
can  make  them  without  dragging  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion into  vice  and  misery,  why  prevent  them  by  a  prohibitive 
tariff?  And  if  free  trade  should  throw  large  numbers  of  factory 
hands  out  of  employment,  is  there  not  other  and  more  healthful 
work  for  them  to  do  in  a  country  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  European  peasants  make  homes  for  themselves  every 
year?  And  if  the  property  of  millionaires  should  depreciate  in 
consequence,  did  they  not  build  without  any  pledge  that  protec- 
tion would  be  eternal,  or  that  it  would  endure  even  ten  years? 

The  modern  industrial  system,  in  spite  of  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  individuals,  churches,  and  governments,  is  a  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  capital,  "a  consumption  of  men,  which,  by 
the  wasting  of  the  vital  forces  of  individuals,  by  the  weakening 
of  whole  generations,  by  the  breaking  up  of  families,  by  the  ruin 
of  morality,  and  the  destruction  of  the  joyousness  of  work,  has 
brought  civilized  society  into  imminent  peril."  The  evils  which 
Henry  George  and  others  ascribe  to  our  system  of  land  tenure 
are  in  fact  the  results  of  modem  industrialism,  and  hitherto 
human  wisdom  and  ingenuity  have  failed  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  vice  of  constitution.  Capital,  steam,  and 
electricity,  organized  and  controlled  by  shrewd  and  capable  men 
whose  one  object  is  gain,  act  upon  a  population  of  operatives 
like  a  malarial  poison.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  under  a  popular  government,  in  a  country  whose  immeasur- 
able resources  we  have  hardly  begun  to  explore,  pauperism  has 
become  a  chronic  disease,  while  in  all  our  great  cities  and  manu- 
facturing centers  what  seems  to  be  an  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  ricb  and  the  poor  rises  like  a  cyclonic  cloud  on  the 
horizon  ? 

A  democracy  where  the  millions  own  nothing  and  the  few 
own  millions,  must  fatally  fall  a  prey  to  socialistic,  communistic, 
and  anarchic  turbulence ;  and  though  so  far  there  is  no  proper 
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soil  here  for  such  germs  to  spront  in,  the  policy  which  uses  all 
the  powers  of  government  to  build  nests  for  paupers  who,  like 
unfledged  birds,  shall  eat  only  when  capitalists  drop  food  into 
their  mouths,  will  soon  supply  the  lacking  conditions.  Where 
there  is  apparent  danger  we  are  timid ;  where  there  is  real  peril 
we  are  blindly  confident.  We  forget  that  democracy  is  but  a 
form  of  government,  and  a  form  which  in  the  world's  history  has 
been  little  tried  and  generally  tried  with  poor  success.  If  we 
have  been  able  to  found  a  durable  state  with  what  elsewhere  and 
hitherto  has  been  the  least  stable  kind  of  government,  our  suc- 
cess is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  some  of  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  while  others  are  disappearing.  Our  enormous  growth  in 
wealth  and  population  blinds  us  to  the  truth  that  the  end  of 
popular  government  is  not  to  make  a  country  rich  and  populous, 
but  to  establish  morality  as  the  basis  of  life  and  law.  Character, 
and  not  wealth  or  numbers,  is  our  social  ideal.  Good  government 
is  the  government  of  good  and  wise  men,  and  where  the  many 
rule,  as  with  us,  the  state  ought  to  foster  modes  of  life  and  to 
favor  kinds  of  work  which  are  most  favorable  to  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  whereas  here  not  only  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  the 
deliberate  efforts  of  government,  are  helping  to  build  up  centers 
of  population  which  neither  the  family  nor  religion  nor  educa- 
tion can  preserve  from  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degeneracy. 
And  worse  than  all,  even  to  utter  such  thoughts  is  to  speak  in  a 
desert  which  sends  not  back  even  an  echo.  All  that  the  two 
great  political  parties  now  contend  for  is  whether  this  or  that 
hundred  thousand  men  shall  have  the  offices,  which  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  concern  at  all  to  the  nation  ;  but  neither  of  them  will 
honestly  take  sides  on  a  question  which  is  of  critical  urgency  and 
intimately  related  to  the  permanence  of  free  institutions.  Be- 
yond the  economic  aspects  of  free  trade  and  protective  tariff 
there  lies  the  great  problem  whether  a  democratic  country  ought 
to  lend  its  influence  to  the  building  up  of  populous  industrial 
centers.  Bv.t  policy  is  not  shaped  by  principle,  and  politics  has 
come  to  mean  personal  profit ;  and  in  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign neither  party  will  honestly  take  issue  on  the  only  question 
of  vital  concern  presented  to  them,  but  both  of  them  will  continue 
to  palter  in  a  double  sense,  to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  be  protec- 
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tionists  liere  and  free-traders  there,  and  they  will  not  even  permit 
the  national  vote  to  proclaim  what  the  people  really  think  or  de- 
sire, llancock  was  beaten  because  he  said  the  tariff  is  a  local 
question,  whereas  every  man  knows  that  this  is  all  it  is  or  ever 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  politicians,  who  lost  confidence  in  the 
soldier,  not  because  he  failed  to  see  things  as  they  are,  but  be- 
cause he  was  simple  enough  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  would  inspire  one  with  new  hope,  with  a  livelier  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  popular  government  and  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, could  this  great  question,  not  in  its  financial  aspects  alone, 
but  in  its  bearings  on  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life  of 
the  people,  on  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  nation  and  the 
republic,  be  made  an  open  and  honest  issue.  But  it  will  not  be 
so.  The  working-men,  in  their  blindness,  will  favor  protection ; 
the  farmers,  in  a  listless  and  timid  manner,  will  lean  to  free  trade ; 
and  the  capitalists  and  the  wire-pullers  will  have  things  their  owij 
way.  Meanwhile,  whatever  fault  we  may  find  with  our  social 
and  political  life,  there  is  no  other  actually  existing  and  discern- 
ible which  a  wise  man  ought  to  choose  in  preference. 

J.  L.  Spalding. 


THE  KECOIL  OF  PIEACY. 

There  are  two  prominent  reasons  why  the  good  old  maxims, 
that  are  repeated  by  everybody,  are  lived  up  to  by  so  few.  One 
is,  that  their  terms  are  susceptible  of  varying  definitions ;  the 
other,  that  the  consequences  of  conduct  which  they  predicate  are 
generally  too  remote  to  be  grasped  by  the  average  imagination. 
All  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  maxim  that  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  And  it  is  peculiarly  illustrated  in  the  attitude  of 
America  regarding  literary  piracy ;  yet  much  proof  has  accumu- 
lated that  the  maxim  holds  good  even  in  that  case,  and  that  the 
piracy  has  recoiled  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  nation  which  has 
supposed  itself  to  profit  by  it. 

As  to  definitions:  the  gentry  who  are  accused  of  piracy 
indignantly  repudiate  the  term,  because  their  proceedings  are 
within  the  law,  that  is,  within  the  law  of  their  own  country. 
This  identical  answer,  however,  could  have  been  made  by  the 
Algerines  to  Commodore  Decatur.  In  Algiers  piracy  was  within 
the  law  too.  Great  Britain  might  send  a  navy  over  here,  as  we 
sent  one  to  Algiers,  to  stop  proceedings  which  our  own  laws  will 
not  stop,  and  to  collect  an  indemnity  for  the  millions  of  which  a 
most  important  class  of  her  citizens  has  been  despoiled  by  the 
"  industry  "  of  a  certain  class  of  ours.  Yet  if  she  were  to  do  so, 
we  probably  should  answer,  witb  many  shrieks  of  the  eagle, 
that  we  proposed  to  be  governed  by  our  own  laws,  and  not  by 
those  of  Great  Britain — an  answer  logically  identical  with  the 
answers  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  returned  to  all  arguments  but 
those  he  saw  in  the  mouths  of  Decatur's  guns. 

Until  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  American  publishers 
of  foreign  books  did  little  to  reconcile  their  competing  interests. 
The  house  which  got  possession  of  a  desirable  foreign  book  first, 
and  brought  it  into  the  market  first,  if  other  things  were  even, 
made  most  out  of  it     If  any  other  printer  thought,  rightly  or 
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wrongly,  tliat  he  could  make  money  by  an  opposition  edition,  he 
was  apt,  unless  deterred  by  personal  considerations,  to  get  one 
out.  But  it  took  very  little  experience  to  show  that,  as  things 
were  then,  an  opposition  edition  seldom  could  pay.  If  one  set 
of  pages  in  type,  or  stereotype  plates,  could  be  paid  for  by  the 
sale  of  a  thousand  impressions,  and  a  profit  realised  on  the  sale 
of  another  thousand,  an  opposition  set  of  stereotype  plates  selling 
that  second  thousand  would  be  but  barely  paid  for;  and  unless 
the  sale  should  reach  two  thousand  there  would  be  a  loss,  proba- 
bly, on  the  edition  coming  out  last.  Should  there  be  three  edi- 
tions, still  less  would  there  be  a  chance  of  a  profit  on  any.  So  it 
came  to  be  realized  that  if  one  publisher  got  out  a  book,  it  was 
best,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  other  publishers  to  let  it  alone.*  There- 
fore competition  was,  in  the  main,  restricted  to  facilities  for  get- 
ting foreign  books  out  first,  and  sometimes  even,  in  imitation 
of  the  enterprise  of  certain  newspapers,  special  plans  were  made 
to  meet  vessels  coming  in  with  books.  A  quicker  plan  was,  how- 
ever, to  pay  the  English  printer  to  send  over  a  set  of  proofs  before 
the  book  was  printed,  or  of  sheets  before  they  were  bound ;  and 
thus  grew  up  the  habit  of  buying  "  advance  sheets."  But,  except 
in  the  case  of  established  authors,  this  was  "  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke."  What  was  to  be  done  about  the  untried  authors?  Many 
more  books  appeared  from  them  than  from  the  established  ones, 
and,  of  course,  among  them  were  all  the  germs  of  future  fame 
and  of  connections  which,  though  of  doubtful  present  value  to 
the  publisher,  might  be  important  later. 

To  meet  such  questions,  there  gradually  grew  up,  between, 
say,  1850  and  1876,  the  unwritten  law  now  somewhat  widely 
known,  but  less  widely  understood,  of  "  trade  courtesy."  It  not 
only  prevented  ruinous  competition  between  American  pub- 
lishers, but  also  secured  to  foreign  authors  most  of  their  rights. 
It  was,  as  I  have  intimated,  simply  the  result  of  an  enlightened 
self-interest,  but  eventually  so  enlightened  as  to  give  an  unusual 

*  Recent  occurrences  have  shown  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  only  apparent.  The  only  reason  why  judicious  publishers  now  issue 
so  many  books  with  the  prospect  of  opposition  editions  before  them,  is  to  keep 
up  connections  that  they  hope  will  again  be  valuable.  Detailed  reasons  will 
appear  later. 
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degree  of  recognition,  perhaps  in  most  cases  of  sympathetic  recog- 
nition, to  the  good  old  proverb  mentioned  at  the  outset. 

The  law  began  with  a  tacit  agreement  to  prevent  the  type- 
setting for  a  book  by  two  houses,  by  leaving  the  book  to  the 
house  iirst  announcing  its  intention  to  print  it.  An  announce-- 
ment,  to  be  official,  it  was  soon  agreed,  must  be  made  in  some 
recognized  medium,  and  the  New  York  "  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser "  was  so  recognized.  Some  houses,  however,  got  to  an- 
nouncing everything  they  could  hear  of  as  for^ coming — even, 
by  occasional  mistakes,  some  American  books  already  printed ; 
and  so  latterly  it  grew  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  announce- 
ment must  be  made  only  when  a  book  was  actually  in  hand. 
But  one  house  could  import  a  book  as  well  as  another,  and  so, 
even  with  this  provision,  official  announcements  were  often  simul- 
taneous, and  therefore  futile  for  the  purpose  in  view.  This,  as 
well  as  that  sense  of  fairness  which  is  at  least  ready  to  respond 
when  self-interest  backs  it  up,  made  it  natural  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  house  that  had  bought  advance  sheets,  or  that  by 
some  contract  had  secured  the  sanction  of  the  author.  In  fact, 
the  announcement  system  was  never  intended  to  supersede  the 
purchase  or  contract  system,  but  only  to  supplement  it  in  the 
case  of  new  authors  where  purchase  or  contract  was  dangerous. 
It  was  not  natural  for  new  foreign  authors  to  take  their  own 
risks  in  America  as  new  authors  sometimes  do  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  difficulties  of  communication  did  not  favor  either  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  here  before  printing  them  at  home,  or  hold- 
ing back  books  there  until  the  American  publishers  could  decide 
from  advance  sheets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  contracts  were 
mainlv  restricted  to  the  works  of  tried  authors;  and,  under  the 
regime  of  trade  courtesy,  the  contracts  of  one  house  were  gener- 
ally respected  by  the  other  houses.  Untried  authors  of  promise 
were  generally  taken  up,  not  by  contract,  but  by  priority  of  an- 
nouncement, and  these  announcements  were  likewise  respected, 
some  arrangement  being  made  when  announcements  were  simul- 
taneous. It  was  farther  agreed,  however,  that  a  house  taking  the 
risk  of  an  untried  author  should  have  the  right  of  first  considera- 
tion of  the  author's  other  works,  and  although  it  was  impractica- 
ble for  one  house  to  look  very  closely  into  another's  relations  with 
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an  autlior,  and  insist  upon  their  being  what  they  should  be,  the 
sentiment  became  distinct  that  a  house,  to  retain  its  right  of  first 
consideration  of  an  author's  works,  must  make  terms  satisfactory 
to  him.  Moreover,  a  house  making  a  success  with  an  author's 
first  book  was  generally  eager  enough,  in  its  own  interest,  to  se- 
cure his  second  from  the  author  himself,  and  to  propitiate  him 
by  payment  of  a  reasonable  share  of  any  profit  made  on  the  first 

Yet  in  exceptional  cases  the  absence  of  statutory  law  per- 
mitted some  just  complaint  and  a  good  deal  of  unjust  grum- 
bling. The  latter  came  from  authors  who  were  not  appreciated 
here  as  highly  as  they  thought  they  ooaght  to  be,  or  as  highly  as 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  admirers  led  them  to  suppose  they  were, 
in  spite  of  their  publishers'  reports.  Some  complaints,  too, 
came  from  authors  fatuous  enough  to  sell  to  their  European  pub- 
lishers their  rights  for  the  whole  world,  and  then,  after  the  pub- 
lishers had  sub-sold  the  rights  for  America,  to  abuse  them  for 
not  giving  the  money  to  the  authors,  or  to  abuse  the  American 
publishers  for  not  paying  the  money  a  second  time  to  them. 

Despite  all  these  complaints  and  uncertainties,  however,  it  is 
the  simple  truth,  confirmed  by  the  vast  majority  of  eminent  En- 
glish authors,  that,  under  trade  courtesy,  most  authors  of  conse- 
quence got  their  just  dues,  and  that  those  of  no  consequence 
did  too,  but  the  latter  were  not  always  satisfied  with  them. 
Thus  trade  courtesy  grew  to  have  the  essential  features  of  an 
International  Copyright  Law,  and  though,  like  all  usages,  and, 
for  that  matter,  like  all  laws,  it  had  its  gaps  and  defects,  it  turned 
some  millions  of  well-earned  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  authors 
to  whom  the  American  people's  obligations  are  simply  immeasur- 
able, and  it  gave  our  young  literature  a  chance  to  grow  without 
the  blighting  shadow  of  unnatural  competition  which  is  now 
thrown  over  it  by  the  break-down  of  that  system  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  laws. 

Under  trade  courtesy,  the  houses  that  were  able  to  commend 
themselves  to  authors  were  gradually  building  up  a  clientage 
very  tempting  to  adventurers  willing  to  take  it  without  paying 
for  it ;  moreover,  before  the  war  trade  courtesy  existed  largely 
because  the  natural  distribution  of  industries  then  prevented  the 
undue  crowding  of  labor  and  capital  into  manufacturing.     Dur- 
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ingtlie  war,  though  manufactures  had  been  unduly  stimulated  at 
the  general  expense  by  the  protective  tariff,  they  had  been  so 
confined  to  matters  demanded  by  the  war  that  trade  courtesy 
still  remained  safe.  But  when  peace  came,  under  the  protective 
system  the  increase  of  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  othgr 
pursuits  became  enormous,  and  finally  began  to  overflow  even 
into  the  remote  fields  of  letters,  and  to  seek,  as  it  was  seeking 
elsewhere,  material  to  work  upon  at  almost  any  cost.  Not  only 
was  it  tempted  by  the  preserves  made  through  years  of  labor 
and  no  little  fair-dealing  by  the  established  publishing  houses, 
but  it  was,  in  a  sense,  crowded  into  those  preserves  by  the  gen- 
eral glut  elsewhere.  The  manufacturers  of  machinery  set  up 
printing-offices  and  binderies  right  and  left  on  credit.  The 
paper  mills  needed  more  outlets  for  their  excessive  products, 
and  to  secure  them,  literally  tempted  adventurers  into  the  pirat- 
ical publishing  of  vast  piles  of  cheap  books,  which  were  largely 
forced  into  the  markets  at  prices  that  not  only  paid  no  profits, 
but  in  most  cases  brought  on  failures  that  left  the  printers  and 
binders  in  the  lurch,  and  often  the  paper  makers  themselves. 

These  two  causes — the  temptations  to  new-comers  to  break 
in  on  the  clientage  of  the  established  houses,  and  the  glut  of 
manufactures — broke  trade  courtesy  down.  With  it  went  proba- 
bly nine-tenths  of  the  payment  to  foreign  authors,  and,  what  is 
of  more  immediate  consequence  to  Americans,  the  best  reading 
habits  of  our  people  and,  at  least  until  a  remedy  comes,  the  best 
prospects  of  our  literature. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  explain  the  grounds  of  these  assertions. 

As  to  the  payment  to  English  authors :  the  inexperienced 
reader  would  probably  suppose  that  two  editions  would  simply 
divide  the  market,  and  that  if  only  one  paid  the  author,  it  could 
pay  him  at  least  half  of  what  it  would  have  paid  if  it  had  had 
the  whole  market.  Such  is  apparently  the  view  of  some  writers, 
to  be  commented  on  later.  But  I  have  already  indicated  why 
this  cannot  be.  Books  that  will  pay  for  type-setting  and  adver- 
tising and  publishers'  office  expenses  once,  will  seldom  pay  for 
them  twice,  and  very  rarely  three  times.  So  the  chance  of  a 
book's  paying  is  vastly  decreased,  instead  of  increased,  by  a 
multiplication  of  publishers.    Of  the  many  editions  under  piracy, 
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very  few  indeed  have  made  any  money,  and  unless  money  is 
made  by  publisliers,  it  cannot  long  be  paid  to  autbors. 

As  to  the  efTect  on  the  reading  habits  of  our  people :  the 
general  character  of  the  cheap  stuff  poured  on  the  market  under 
piracy  every  intelligent  reader  knows.  It  includes  the  good 
things  in  light  literature,  but  it  also  includes  more  bad  things 
than  were  ever  reprinted  before.  Under  trade  courtesy,  books 
were  always  published  for  some  reason  in  themselves.  Now 
many  are  taken  up  only  to  keep  the  paper  mills  going,  and 
to  keep  the  series  going.  The  numbers  are  published  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  as  periodicals,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the 
cheap  postage  allowed  periodicals,  and  that  th.ey  may  secure 
habitual  buyers.  To  do  this  they  must  appear  regularly,  and  if 
not  enough  attractive  books  appear  to  keep  a  series  going,  it 
must  be  filled  in  with  what  can  be  had.  Moreover,  as  each  book 
in  a  series  is  advertised  in  all  the  rest,  many  will  "  go  "  in  a 
series,  that  could  never  go  alone. 

But  the  increased  reading  of  poor  novels  in  place  of  good 
ones  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  most  important  damage 
done  by  the  flood  of  pirated  reprints.  People  in  general  no 
longer  read  much  of  anything  that  cannot  be  had  in  these  cheap 
editions ;  in  other  words,  much  of  history,  travel,  helles-lettres, 
or  science.  A  publisher  now  expects  to  place  only  about  a  third 
of  the  number  of  a  new,  substantial  book,  native  or  foreign,  that 
he  could  twelve  years  ago,  so  the  publishing  of  such  books  is 
largely  abandoned. 

Such  books  could  then  be  successfully  published  largely,  in 
virtue  of  a  habit  among  some  people  of  buying  more  books  than 
they  could  read,  either  in  the  hope  of  reading  them  eventually, 
or  for  a  certain  satisfaction  in  having  them.  That  habit  was 
very  valuable  ;  it  not  only  tempted  to  good  reading,  but  it  was  a 
sort  of  subvention,  free  from  any  of  the  objections  to  subven- 
tion, which  made  possible  the  publication  of  many  valuable 
books  that  could  not  be  published  without  it.  That  habit  is 
killed.  In  the  face  of  a  novel  by  George  Eliot  for  twenty  cents, 
people  who  do  not  count  their  pennies  before  worse  expendi- 
tures, count  them  before  paying  a  dollar  or  two  for  a  book  by 
anybody  elsa 
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Not  only  is  the  publication  of  the  more  "  solid  "  books  thus 
restricted,  but  the  lighter  reprinted  literature  is  issued  in  ob- 
jectionable forms.  While  most  people  are  reading  vastly  more 
novels  than  before,  to  the  exclusion  of  weightier  matter,  oddly 
enough,  people  who  habitually  do  any  serious  work  with  books 
are  probably  reading  fewer  novels  than  before,  and  probably  not 
as  many  as  would  be  good  for  them.  The  opposition  has  forced 
too  many  of  the  good  ones  into  type  unfit  for  hard-worked  eyes, 
and,  it  should  be  noted,  for  young  ones  too.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
indulged  in  a  couple  of  personal  illustrations  of  the  way  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  works,  though  many  readers  can  undoubtedly 
duplicate  them  from  their  own  experience.  On  lately  setting 
sail  for  Antwerp,  I  was  reminded,  by  the  name  of  the  place,  of 
one  of  the  delights,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  perverse  delights, 
of  my  boyhood — a  big,  yellow-covered,  octavo  edition  of  a  blood- 
and-thunder  novel,  called  "  Quentin  Matsys,  the  Blacksmith  of 
Antwerp."  I  sent  for  the  book,  thinking  that  if  it  was  no  worse 
than  I  remembered  it,  it  would  do  my  young  people  no  harm, 
and  would  interest  them  in  the  history  of  the  charming  old  town, 
and,  through  that,  of  the  entire  Netherlands — a  history  of  im- 
mense value  to  Americans,  which  has  been  once  written  in  a 
way  that  Americans  are  proud  of.  A  "  Seaside  "  edition  of  the 
novel  was  brought  to  me,  in  print  so  poor  that  nobody  ought  to 
read  it.  I  sent  again  for  the  old  though  adequate  edition,  but  the 
cheap  and  worthless  one  had  crowded  it  out  of  existence. 

Again,  there  is  a  living  novelist  whose  works  I  greatly  enjoy, 
and  rank  in  their  field  next  to  Thackeray's.  Two  or  three 
of  his  books  I  have  not  been  able  to  read.  I  will  not  name 
them,  for  they  are  published  by  a  valued  friend  of  mine  in  an 
edition  not  fit  to  read,  because  the  opposition  editioDS  would 
make  him  lose  money  on  a  better  one. 

This  state  of  affairs  brings  about  some  queer  results.     The 

head  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  was  lately  quoted  as 

saying  that  that  institution  now  buys  the  finest  editions  it  can 

get;  that  its  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else ;  and 

this  was  pointed  to  as  an  indication  that  the  taste  of  the  people 

in  book-making  is  improving.     It  is  true  that  the  great  aesthetic 

advances  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  have  influenced  book- 
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making  in  the  inadequate  number  of  cases  where,  under  the 
regime  of  piracy,  real  book-making  is  attempted  ;  but  to  attribute 
this  advance  to  piracy  would  be  an  amusing  extreme  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  piracy  is  concerned,  the 
experience  of  the  Mercantile  Library  would  go  to  indicate  that 
its  patrons  are  more  and  more  the  class  that  used  to  buy  and 
own  books,  and  that  they,  of  course,  demand  fine  editions  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  literature  rather  than  the  illegible  ones  which  are 
now  often  the  only  alternative.  Perhaps  the  same  cause  is  forc- 
ing a  taste  for  fancy  book-making,  in  the  few  cases  where  a  lim- 
ited market  permits  it ;  but  either  way,  good  average  editions, 
which  average  people  would  at  one  time  have  bought  for  them- 
selves, are  now  disappearing,  with  the  habit  of  buying  them. 

The  decreased  demand  for  books  has  been  largely  attributed 
to  the  increased  demand  for  periodicals.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
to  any  very  great  extent  The  demand  for  periodicals  has  grown 
gradually,  and  little,  if  any,  faster  than  have  our  other  interests. 
It  has  also  been  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  increased  size 
of  the  Sunday  papers  and  the  rage  for  household  decoration. 
But,  allowing  for  all  these  things,  there  still  remains  the  fact  of 
the  enormous  mass  oi  cheap  reprints,  and  it  is  a  fact  big  enough 
in  itself,  and  in  its  direct  effects  on  other  publishing,  to  account 
for  all  I  have  described. 

Now  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  both  sides  of  this  whole 
question  may  reasonably  ask,  if  the  pirates  can  make  money 
through  cheap  editions,  why  the  other  publishers  cannot? 
Their  doing  so  would  not  lessen  the  evils  already  outlined,  but 
so  frequent  a  question  may  as  well  be  answered.  In  the  first 
place,  as  already  stated,  hardly  any  of  the  pirates  have  made 
money ;  probably  only  the  one  who  went  in  with  enough  capital 
and  ability  to  overshadow  the  others.  In  the  second  place,  a 
publisher  paying  royalty  cannot  compete  with  one  who  pays 
none.  To  compete  successfully  with  the  pirates,  any  other 
publisher  must  turn  pirate.  And  there  are  even  more  rea- 
sons for  this  than  the  financial  one.  To  compete  with  any 
series  regularly  and  frequently  issued,  any  other  series  must 
also  be  regularly  and  frequently  issued,  and  moreover  it  must 
contain  as   many  good  books.     The  pirate  not  .only  keeps  up 
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his  issue  by  including  much  stuU  that  some  publishers  would 
not  touch,  but  he  helps  himself  to  good  books  already  contracted 
for  by  other  publishers,  as  none  but  a  pirate  can. 

The  effects  upon  our  own  authors  have  already  been  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  but  deserve  dwelling  upon  a  little  more.  A^s 
already  indicated,  the  cheap  series  compete  disastrously  with 
everything  not  included  in  them ;  not  only  with  more  expensive 
editions  of  the  same  books,  which  they  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
kept  out  of  the  market,  but  with  more  expensive  books  of  all 
kinds.  Of  even  the  latter  sort,  not  included  in  the  series,  they 
appear  to  have  cut  down  the  sales  about  two-thirds.  The  for- 
eign authors,  whose  resources  from  America  are  cut  off,  are  sup- 
ported, though  less  comfortably  than  heretofore,  by  their  own 
work  at  home;  but  our  own  authors  never  profited  in  England 
as  English  authors  have  profited  here,  and  at  home  they  have 
to  struggle  in  competition  with  this  overwhelming  mass  of  un- 
paid-for  opposition. 

It  has  been  asked  why  our  own  authors  do  not  publish  their 
books  in  a  form  to  compete  with  the  cheap  series?  For  the  two 
good  reasons  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  so,  and  that  they  can- 
not They  do  not  want  to  do  so,  because  they  naturally  like  to 
see  their  books  decently  dressed,  and  to  choose  their  own  pub- 
lishers. Despite  Byron's  joke  with  Murray,  which  their  well- 
known  relations  conspicuously  prove  a  joke,  and  despite  some 
recent  utterances  of  another  writer  (of  but  one  book,  I  believe), 
authors  have  declared  that  the  normal  relation  of  author  and 
publisher,  especially  in  our  day,  is  one  of  such  mutual  confi- 
dence and  helpfulness  that  choosing  a  publisher  is  almost  next  to 
choosing  a  wife.  Those  who  so  think,  seem  to  prefer  publishers 
who  observe  trade  courtesy,  and  who,  therefore,  as  already  ex- 
plained, cannot  compete  advantageously  with  the  pirates.  Our 
authors  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  series,  not  only  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  books  paying  royalty  cannot  compete  with  those 
which  do  not,  but  also  because  there  are  few  copyright  books, 
and  exceedingly  few  good  ones,  out  of  which  as  much  money 
can  be  made  in  a  poor  edition  as  in  a  good  one. 

The  overwhelming  competition  of  foreign  stolen  goods  which 
our  laws  encourage  is  not  only  a  cruelty  to  our  authors,  but  is 
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embarrassing  their  production  by  driving  them  into  hack  work, 
and  is  a  deterrent,  happily  not  always  an  effective  one,  to  young 
persons  of  talent  from  entering  that  profession.  When  they  do 
embrace  it,  their  chances  of  attention  are  materially  obstructed. 
Twelve  years  ago  any  author  whom  a  standard  publishing  house 
would  vouch  for  could  be  tested  without  any  such  risk  as  must 
now  be  incurred.  Of  late,  some  good  houses  have  even  got 
into  the  habit  of  returning  unopened  all  manuscripts  by  un- 
known authors. 

So  much  regarding  bopks  under  the  system  of  piracy.  Now 
for  a  few  instructive  facts  concerning  an  allied  interest  where  a 
legal  decision  has  made  piracy  impossible.  The  law  has  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  protect  a  foreigner's  rights  in  his  material 
things,  even  in  a  manuscript,  and  even  in  what  the  manuscript 
contains,  so  long  as  it  is  unpublished.  It  is  in  a  book  printed 
from  the  manuscript  that  his  right  is  not  recognized.  The  book 
may  be  used  by  any  legal  owner  to  be  reprinted  from.  But,  by 
one  of  the  logical  absurdities  inherent  in  the  trying  to  be  just  and 
unjust  at  the  same  time,  if  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  are 
given  to  the  public,  not  in  a  book,  but  in  spoken  words,  they 
must  not  be  duplicated,  even  through  memory.  Hence  stage- 
rights  are  protected,  while  book-rights  are  not.  So  long  as  an 
author  does  not  sell  a  copy  of  his  play  or  his  music,  he  can  collect 
his  royalties  from  the  stage.  From  this  it  comes  that  our  laws, 
which  permit  the  people  to  steal  books  for  their  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  sometimes  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  steal,  or 
even  to  buy,  the  music  of  a  new  popular  opera,  or  the  words  of 
a  new  popular  play.  Lately,  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  acted  "  Theo- 
dora "  here,  the  "  book  of  the  play  "  did  not  contain  the  actual 
words  which  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  needed,  but  a  mere  sum- 
mary. No  one  could  follow  the  play  with  it.  Had  the  actual 
play  been  published,  royalties  on  its  representations  could  not 
have  been  collected  in  America. 

But  note  the  effect  on  the  stage  of  even  this  left-handed  pro- 
tection of  authors'  rights.  The  stage  is  flourishing,  while  the 
book-stores  are  languishing.  People  freely  give  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  an  evening  at  the  theater,  who,  some  moralists  think, 
should  be  protected  from  the  necessity   of   giving  more   than 
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twenty  cents  for  a  book ;  yet  the  book,  in  proper  form,  would  be 
a  resource  of  many  evenings  for  them  and  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.  As  a  result  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
theaters,  our  authors  are  trying  to  write  plays,  knowing  that  the 
money  is  there  ;  and  are  devoting  their  powers  less  to  works  that 
benefit  the  people  more  cheaply,  and,  in  most  cases,  longer  and 
more  effectively.  In  American  literature  this  is  the  time  of 
"  The  Gilded  Age."  That  play  has  paid  the  authors  more,  I  am 
told,  than  all  their  other  works. 

The  golden  age  was  the  time  of  trade  courtesy.  Contrast  the 
state  of  our  literature  now  with  what  it  was  then.  During  that 
time  we  had  something  of  Cooper  and  Irving  and  Poe,  virtually 
all  of  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Prescott, 
and  Motley,  and  the  most  that  we  have  had  from  Bancroft, 
Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  During  that  time,  too,  came — not  to 
attempt  to  mention  all  worth  mentioning — Parkman,  Lowell, 
Stedman,  Howells,  James,  Clemens,  Cable,  and  Warner.  Since 
they  rose  there  has  been  time  enough  to  see  who  are  rising. 
There  is  some  coming  genius  to  be  grateful  for,  but  let  the  reader 
himself  judge  whether  our  literature  has  any  such  prospects 
under  piracy  as  it  had  under  even  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
justica 

It  will  be  strange  if  such  a  judgment  does  not  give  the  final 
demonstration  that  the  piracy  which  our  laws  permit,  under  the 
plea  of  "  cheap  literature  for  the  people,"  has  vitiated  the  peo- 
ple's reading,  destroyed  most  of  their  book-stores,  deteriorated 
the  forms  in  which  average  books  are  published,  diminished  the 
supply  of  books  above  average,  done  cruel  injustice  to  that  class 
of  citizens  to  whom  the  country  owes  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
other,  and  seriously  darkened  the  future  of  our  literature. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  There  is  an  impression  somewhat 
current  that  if  the  American  people  attempt  to  correct  this  ab- 
surdity and  right  this  wrong,  they  will  do  it  only  in  a  niggard 
and  compromising  way.  A  recent  writer,  of  whose  qualifications 
for  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  either  as  creator  of  literature  or 
disseminator  of  it,  I  am  not  informed,  has  been  proclaiming  this 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  through  the  *'  Nineteenth  Century  " 
magazine,  and  has  obtained  for  it  quite  a  wide  acceptance  among 
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people  whose  opinion  of  us  is  of  consequence.  I  venture  to  take 
the  view  that  the  American  people,  as  a  people,  do  not  know  nor 
care  anything  about  the  subject ;  but  that  if  they  can  be  got  to 
pay  attention  to  it,  they  will  care,  and  will  care  in  the  reasonable 
way.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  limited 
section  of  them,  mainly  in  a  single  city,  whose  views  upon  sun- 
dry public  questions  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  national 
meanness  and  stupidity,  whose  thoughts  seem  to  be  ever  di- 
rected, sometimes  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  finding  some 
scheme  which  shall  appear  honest  and  still  enable  people  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  dishonesty.  The  writer  referred  to,  Mr.  Pear- 
sail  Smith,  has  revived  such  a  plan,  already  several  times  ex- 
ploded, to  let  bold  men  bear  the  losses  of  testing  new  authors, 
and  skulkers  come  in  to  share  the  profits  on  those  proved  to 
be  good.  Every  such  scheme  is,  in  its  nature,  impracticable. 
The  only  practicable  method  is  to  defend  the  author's  rights 
over  the  thing  he  has  made,  as  you  would  the  shoemaker's, 
and  let  details  adjust  themselves  under  natural  laws.  But  Mr. 
Smith's  plan  is  attracting  some  attention,  and  an  attempt  to 
make  it  work  would  delay  anything  better;  so,  though  it  has 
lately  been  well  handled  elsewhere,  it  must  be  examined  again 
here.  Its  main  provisions  are  to  make  illegal  the  publishing  of 
books  without  royalty  stamps,  and  to  force  the  author,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  to  sell  such  stamps  to  any  one  who  wants  to 
publish  a  book,  whether  he  knows  how  to  publish  or  not.  The 
promoter  of  the  scheme  brands  an  author's  exercising  any  choice 
of  publisher  as,  in  the  offensive  sense,  ''monopoly,"  a  word  much 
used  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  arouse  prejudice  against  any 
institution  they  do  not  happen  to  like.  It  has  been  much  used  in 
this  way  against  an  institution  sometimes  supposed  to  be  rather 
closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  known  as 
private  property.  Mr.  Smith,  though  the  evident  purity  of  his 
motives  indicates  that  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  happens  to  be  using 
that  same  term  against  that  same  institution.  The  case  is  not 
affected,  any  more  than  was  the  case  of  the  Algerines  before 
alluded  to,  by  the  fact  that  the  foreigner's  property  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  country's  laws.  Mr.  Smith  frankly  ignores  all  such 
"  abstract "  questions,  however,  and  confines  himself  to  what  he 
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is  pleased  to  consider  "  practicable ;  "  but  that  gives  him  no 
right  to  fasten  the  demagogue's  favorite  label  upon  a  policy 
which  seemingly  he  wishes  himself  to  be  considered  as  regarding 
*'too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  so  uses  the  expression  too.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone's  business  interests  in  books  are  of  such  minor 
consequence  to  him  that  his  other  pursuits  have  never  allowed 
him  the  time  to  understand  them.  Then,  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 
are  opposed  by  Mr.  Huxley,  a  man  of  at  least  equal  eminence 
for  judgment,  and  with  relatively  vastly  greater  interests  impell- 
ing him  to  understand  this  subject.  To  be  consistent,  those  who 
attack  monopolies  in  writings  must  attack  them  in  inventions 
too.  But  a  thought  in  things  is  more  closely  associated  than 
a  thought  in  words  with  what  human  experience  recognizes 
readily  as  property.  This  scheme,  however,  not  only  ignores 
the  whole  tendency  of  civilization  to  defend  a  man's  control 
over  whatever  he  produces,  but  is  directly  in  the  face  of  all 
experience  in  this  particular  subject.  No  nation  treats  its  own 
authors  so,  or  even  foreign  authors,  when  it  pays  them  any 
attention  at  all.  How  it  could  be  made  to  work  in  our  case  does 
not  appear;  why  it  cannot,  should  not  be  very  difficult  to 
understand. 

It  seems  to  be  gotten  up  in  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  books  as  property.  It  assumes  that  the  demand  for 
them  is  practically  unlimited ;  that  the  more  made,  the  more  can 
be  sold.  Thus  Mr.  Smith  quotes,  in  its  support,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  who  said,  when  fruitlessly  advocating  virtually  the 
same  scheme  before  the  British  Commission,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer:  "The  more  [publishers  for  any  book] 
the  better.  ...  It  matters  not  .  .  .  whether  there  is 
one  or  a  hundred."  Now  it  does  matter.  Authors  cannot  make 
money  unless  publishers  do,  and  there  is  not  one  book  in  ten  thou- 
sand out  of  which  one  publisher  cannot  make  a  hundred  times  as 
much  money  as  a  hundred  publishers  can.  Take  the  case  of  even 
an  enormously  successful  book,  such  as  does  not  appear  more 
than  once  in  several  years.  Suppose,  to  use  round  numbers,  that 
100,000  copies  sell,  in  ordinary  shape,  at  a  dollar  each.  The  pub- 
lisher would  clear  about  $25,000,  and  any  publisher  would  be 
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glad  to  contract  to  give  an  author  $20,000  if  the  latter  would 
contract  to  give  him  such  a  book.  Now  suppose  a  hundred  pub- 
lishers sell  a  thousand  copies  each.  Not  one  of  them  would  make 
a  cent,  and,  of  course,  not  one  of  them  could  contract  to  give  the 
author  a  cent  If  the  book  were  sold  at  a  lower  price  (and  very 
few  can  sell  100,000  at  any  price),  the  showing  would  be  still 
less  favorabla 

And  not  only  would  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  hundred  pub- 
lishers be  supplied  but  once  every  few  years  with  a  book  that 
they  could  all  handle  without  loss,  but,  roughly  speaking,  ten  pub- 
lishers could  not  be  supplied  more  than  once  a  year  with  a  book 
that  they  could  all  make  money  on,  or  five  publishers  with  more 
than  ten  books  a  year ;  and,  in  fact,  on  only  about  one  book  in 
five  can  one  publisher  make  money.  Mr.  Smith  not  only  joins 
Sir  Charles  in  erroneously  assuming  the  contrary,  but  supports 
his  assumptions  upon  some  alleged  facts  which  carry  impres- 
sions that  are  not  facts  at  all. 

He  says :  "  In  so  large  a  market  for  books  as  the  United 
States  affords,  the  circulation  of  popular  books,  within  certain 
limits,  increases  in  direct  proportion  with  every  reduction  in 
price."  *'  Popular  books,  within  certain  limits,"  is  a  phrase  that 
may  mean  almost  anything,  and  therefore  may  mean  something 
concerning  which  the  assertion  is  true.  Of  the  vast  majority 
of  books,  however,  even  of  books  considered  popular,  it  is  not 
true.  But  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  it  were  true  of 
all,  for  an  increase  of  sale,  "in  direct  proportion  with  every 
reduction  of  price,"  is  simply  a  decrease  of  profit.  To  make  it 
worth  while  to  lower  the  price,  the  increase  of  sale  must  be  not 
in  "direct,"  but  somewhere  near  geometrical,  proportion,  which 
it  very  rarely  is. 

He  further  says :  "Of  the  reprints  of  the  most  popular  novels, 
histories,  and  religious  works,  500,000  low-priced  copies,  and  even 
more,  are  sometimes  issued."  "  Most  popular  "  and  "  sometimes  " 
are  terms  which  may  save  this  assertion.  They  cannot,  however, 
if  the  assertion  be  applied  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  novels  since 
piracy  began.  I  doubt  if  a  single  one  has  been  sold  in  that  num- 
ber, and  should  not  be  surprised  if  of  only  five  or  six  one  half 
that  number  of  copies  had  been  sold     I  should  be  astonished 
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to  find  the  assertion  correct  regarding  a  single  history,  and  doubt 
it  regarding  any  religious  work.  The  same  paragraph  asserts 
that  large  numbers  in  library  styles  are  also  reprinted.  As  a 
rule,  the  reprinting  in  library  styles  of  novels  is,  under  cheap 
competition,  abandoned,  and  of  other  works  vastly  reduced. 

The  fact  is  that  books  are  not^  to  any  extent,  like  grain  and 
cloth :  something  of  which  the  public  will,  in  time,  use,  at 
some  price,  all  that  is  likely  to  be  produced.  Even  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  "  Seaside  Library  "  found  that  out  when,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  some  million  copies,  that  he  supposed  he  had  sold, 
came  back  on  his  hands.  Yet  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  the  de- 
mand for  books  published  in  the  only  way  yet  evolved  for  mak- 
ing them  pay  the  authors.  Books  published  in  other  ways  do 
not  touch  our  case,  although  Mr.  Smith  cites  them  as  if  they 
did ;  and  there  is  reason,  too,  to  suppose  that  even  the  pirated 
cheap  series  cannot  be  reasoned  from  as  a  fixed  institution,  any 
more  than  can  the  publications  of  the  defunct  "  American  Book 
Exchange"  (which  Mr.  Smith  also  seems  to  allude  to),  for  the 
series  have  depended  so  much  on  a  rapid  use  of  the  accumulations 
of  the  past,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may,  in  any  event, 
soon  have  to  suspend  for  farther  accumulations.  For  all  books, 
then,  except  one  in  many  thousands,  the  demand,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  will  always  be  limited.  They  are  among  the  first  things 
that  Economy  generally  attacks,  and  among  the  last  that  Luxury 
generally  demands.  To  know  the  narrow  fields  they  can  reach, 
and  to  select  those  which  are  apt  to  reach  those  fields,  is  the  first 
function  of  normal  publishing.  Somebody  must  do  this  in  the 
first  instance,  even  if  the  book  is  reprinted  by  somebody  else  as 
soon  as  the  judgment  is  demonstrated  wise.  How  able  men 
could  be  got  to  make  the  judgment  and  invest  on  it,  with  that 
danger  hanging  over  them  (except  as  sometimes  now  in  America, 
for  the  sake  of  a  hoped-for  future),  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  do  not  show  when  they  advocate  the  system  for 
England-  Until  they  show  it  their  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
out  of  court 

The  second  function  of  normal  publishing  is  to  prepare  the 
ways  for  the  book  to  its  relatively  sequestered  markets.  The  de- 
mand has  to  be  sought  out  and  developed  more  carefully,  prob- 
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ablj,  than  the  demand  for  any  other  class  of  articles  generally 
known.  The  advertising  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by  cir- 
culars, free  copies,  letters,  interviews,  and  other  ways,  should 
differ  for  every  book  in  amount,  character,  and  expense.  To  ini- 
tiate and  conduct  it  is  in  itself  a  difficult  art.  The  mere  selection 
of  the  papers  in  which  to  advertise  a  given  book,  requires  ex- 
perience and  aptitude.  To  fit  the  expenses  to  the  book  is  more 
difficult  still.  The  greatest  failure  in  the  American  book  trade 
of  this  generation  w^as  probably  due  to  wasteful  advertising,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  cause ;  the  most  enviable  success,  per- 
haps, is  due,  as  much  as  to  any  one  thing,  to  skillful  advertising. 

Moreover,  so  peculiar  is  the  demand  for  a  book,  that  form 
and  price  are  very  important.  Some  will  reach  their  natural 
market  at  a  high  price,  others  can  do  so  only  at  a  low  one.  Al- 
most any  book  published  at  ten  dollars  could,  did  circumstances 
seem  to  warrant,  be  published  in  a  different  form  at  ten  cents ; 
so  could  almost  any  ten-cent  book  be  published  at  ten  dollars. 
Where  between  these  limits  are  the  style  and  price  to  be  fixed  to 
strike  the  best  demand  ?  These  questions  require  so  much  judg- 
ment that,  in  the  offices  of  experienced  publishers,  they  are  more 
apt  to  be  determined  by  consultation  than  by  individual  decision. 

Yet  Mr.  Smith's  scheme  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
capacity  a  foreign  author  should  be  permitted  to  look  for  in  an 
American  publisher  is  the  capacity  to  pay  a  moderate  amount  of 
royalty  in  advance ;  that  anybody  bitten  with  the  mania  for  pub- 
lishing— a  mania  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed — who 
can  scrape  together  money  enough  to  buy  some  royalty  stamps 
and  get  a  printer  to  take  a  flyer  with  him,  shall  be  legally  in- 
vited to  handle,  in  this  country,  for  Mr.  Huxley  or  Lord  Tenny- 
son, the  difficult  and  complex  interests  I  have  described,  and  to 
break  in  upon  and  set  at  naught  the  delicate  combinations  de- 
voted to  their  interests  by  the  competent  men  of  their  choica 
If  the  payment  by  the  second  publisher  could  compensate  for 
the  deductions  forced  from  the  payment  that  could  otherwise  be 
made  by  the  first,  the  scheme  would  be  less  objectionable ;  if  it 
could  exceed  them,  the  scheme  would  be  commendable.  But 
such  results  are  against  all  experience  and  against  the  obvious 
conditions  of  the  case.     An  opposition  edition  generally  takes 
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the  profit  out  of  a  preceding  edition,  without  making  any  for  it- 
self. That  has  been  the  rule,  even  under  piracy.  Despite  one 
conspicuous  success  at  the  ruinous  expense  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican authors,  most  of  the  pirates  have  lost  money. 

Most  of  the  labors  and  risks  of  normal  publishing  are  givefl 
to  selecting,  planning,  and  testing  new  books.  Out  of  the  minor- 
ity of  successes  the  clientage  is  built  up.  Until  the  clientage  is 
established,  or  stolen,  the  business  is  purely  experimental,  and 
the  profits  of  the  experimental  part  of  it  are  always  inadequate, 
except  as  they  are  realized  later  through  the  established  client- 
age. Mr.  Smith's  plan,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  copy- 
right which  he  calls  "monopoly,"  proposes  to  render  the  experi- 
mental part  vastly  more  experimental,  and  wipe  the  clientage  out. 
Whether,  when  he  thinks  it  "  monopoly  "  not  to  give  every  pub- 
lisher a  chance  at  every  author,  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  give 
every  mechanic  a  chance  at  every  inventor,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  two  conditions  are  absolutely  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  development  of  publishing, 
manufacturing,  invention,  and  authorship. 

Mr.  Smith's  scheme  rests  on  these  three  consciously  or  un- 
consciously assumed  grounds :  (1)  that  for  Americans  to  defend 
a  foreign  author's  rights  over  his  own  work,  is  to  make  an 
objectionable  "  monopoly ; "  (2)  that  the  demand  for  books  is 
practically  unlimited ;  and  (8)  that  readiness  to  take  a  certain 
wild  risk  is  the  only  qualification  that  a  foreign  author  should 
be  permitted  to  demand  in  an  American  publisher. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  would  say  that  this  third  proposition 
does  not  state  him  correctly,  but  that  he  suggests  such  conditions 
as  the  only  ones  attainable ;  but  the  nature  of  this  proposition 
must  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  his  first  one.  When  he 
appears  in  the  double  character  of  friend  of  the  foreign  author 
and  stigmatizer  of  his  legitimate  control  over  his  own  property, 
lie  is  responsible  for  all  that  the  latter  attitude  implies. 

On  the  grounds  which,  I  trust,  I  have  justly  stated  he  says : 

**  It  appears,  therefore  [italics  mine],  not  only  possible  but  quite  probable, 
if  a  system  of  royalty  copyright,  with  open  competition  in  production  and  sale, 
can  be  attained,  that  British  authors  may  now,  and  yet  more  largely  in  the 
future,  derive  their  best  rewards  from  America." 
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This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  vast  increase  of  sales  under 
piracy.  A  more  likely  inference  is  that,  if  the  pirates  were 
called  upon  to  pay  royalty,  while  a  few  of  them  would  lie  in 
wait  to  seize  what  they  could  of  any  extraordinary  results  of 
other  men's  enterprise,  most  of  them  would  stop  this  multiplica- 
tion of  books. 

Yet  some  authors  have  welcomed  the  plan,  though  mainly 
because  it  seems  better  than  nothing.  But  it  is  opposed  quite 
generally  by  authors  whose  income  is  derived  from  books  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  make  their  business  aspects  matter  of  serious 
consideration  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  un- 
consciously *'  gives  away  "  Mr.  Smith's  case  when  he  says  that 
*'  the  minority  of  objectors  would  include  the  few  strong  men  who 
have  already  been  fortunate  enough  to  arrange  terms  with  the 
'  strong  barons '  of  the  American  publishing  trade ; "  in  other 
words,  the  objectors  are  the  men  whose  books  are  most  sold,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  most  reason  for  the  largest  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  case. 

Now  a  word  regarding  some  of  the  authors'  comments  on  the 
scheme,  published  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century." 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  utterances,  already  quoted,  were  made 
in  1876.  He  may  now  be  of  a  different  opinion  if  he  has  real- 
ized that,  whatever  may  be  the  fraction  of  the  American  market 
taken  by  the  pirates,  the  fraction  of  the  author's  profits  destroyed 
is  much  greater. 

Mr.  Haggard's  statement,  that  the  plan  is  "  one  to  the  formal 
adoption  of  which  the  American  public  appear  to  be  favorably 
inclined,"  is  probably  news  to  the  American  public,  or  at  least 
to  the  limited  portion  of  it  that  pays  any  attention  to  the  subject 

Mr,  Morris's  letter  is  a  fair  type  of  a  frequent  grievance  I 
have  alluded  to  before.  He  claims  that  his  American  publisher 
has  sold  more  of  his  books  than  he  has  accounted  for,  ''  because 
for  many  years  past "  Mr.  Morris  has  "  been  assured  by  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  Europe  that  this  book  .  .  .  is  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table  in  the  great  towns  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  a  very  popular  sketch  of  American  manners,  published 
at  New  York  some  four  or  five  years  back,  spoke  of  it  as  being, 
or  as  having  been,  in  everybody's  hands."     This  is  simply  one  of 
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the  large  class  of  cases,  familiar  tc  everybody  versed  in  the  sale  of 
books,  of  an  author  being  misled  by  inexperienced  friends,  -who 
gauge  the  general  enthusiasm  by  their  own  and,  perhaps,  that  of 
their  immediate  circle.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Morris's  pub- 
lisher is,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  book" 
should  be  very  widely  read  in  America,  among  the  classes  Mr. 
Morris's  evidently  appeals  to,  without  my  knowing  of  it,  at  least 
as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  book-trade ;  and  yet  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune never,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Mor- 
ris's book,  or  to  have  heard  of  it  before.  On  reading  his  com- 
plaint, I  inquired  regarding  the  book  from  a  friend  who  was 
lately  selected  by  a  leading  literary  editor  to  compile  a  volume 
of  poetical  selections,  which  has  since  been  issued  by  a  promi- 
nent English  house.  This  person  did  not,  at  first,  remember  the 
book  at  all ;  but  later  recalled  seeing  it  only  in  the  possession  of 
one  family,  whose  name  would  at  once  be  recognized  here  as 
associated  with  very  exceptional  culture.  That  family  admires 
it  profoundly,  but  it  is  evidently  not  yet  as  widely  appreciated 
as  it  deserves,  or  as  the  author  has  been  led  to  suppose. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  is,  as  I  have  already  explained,  square 
against  the  facts  in  his  expectation  that  ''  cheap  editions 
.  .  .  .  help  to  the  selling  of  costlier  forms  as  well."  Yet 
Mr.  Farrer  wants  "  a  wide  market  with  low  prices."  So,  prob- 
ably, Mr.  Farrer,  being  a  benevolent  man,  would  like  to  see 
everybody  provided  with  "  three  acres  and  a  cow ;  "  but  one  wish 
is  as  hard  of  realization  as  the  other,  except  temporarily  in  the 
cheap  "series,"  with  its  disregard  of  author's  rights  and  other 
fatal  tendencies.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  simple  truth  that 
authorship  is  difficult,  and  that  publishing  is  difficult,  and  that 
the  public,  to  have  the  benefits  of  them,  have,  in  the  long  run, 
to  pay  such  prices  as  they  are  perfectly  ready  to  pay  for  other 
and  often  less  valuable  things. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  us  injustice.  We  may  not  have 
as  much  of  his  "  delicacy  "  in  matters  of  art,  literary  or  other, 
as  the  people  of  France  or  Italy,  whom  he  contrasts  with  us ;  but 
most  of  us  received  our  blood  from  a  race  that  loves  fair  play 
better  than  any  other  race  on  earth  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  our  peo- 
ple can  be  fairly  educated  on  the  right  and  wrong  of  this  question, 
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they  will  see  fair  play  done.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  human 
enough  not  to  make  it  superfluous  to  show  them  the  side  of 
policy,  on  which,  perhaps,  they  are  not  materially  worse  than 
the  French  and  Italians.  One  great  trouble  is,  that  the  interests 
that  can  be  readily  appreciated  are  so  small,  so  few  dollars  and 
so  few  people  are  immediately  concerned,  that  questions  which 
look  larger  keep  this  one  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Huxley  assumes  too  much  in  saying  that  he  finds  "  the 
moral  principles  by  which  the  transatlantic  English-speaking 
people  propose  to  govern  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  prop- 
erty of  British  authors  .  .  .  from  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith's  can- 
did exposition  of  them."  It  is  our  loss  in  many  ways  that  Mr. 
Huxley  has  not  been  among  us  long  enough  to  know  that  when 
a  man  writes  on  a  politico-economic  subject  from  Philadelphia — 
which  was  until  lately  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 
United  States — he  is  extremely  apt  to  attribute  to  the  American 
people  opinions  which  a  large  portion  of  them,  including  those 
represented  by  the  two  leading  universities,  would  be  ashamed 
to  hold.  It  was  so  with  our  inflated  paper  currency ;  it  is  so 
with  our  debased  silver  coinage;  it  is  so  with  our  Chinese 
exclusion  of  the  products  of  foreign  civilizations ;  and  it  is  so 
with  our  encouragement  of  literary  piracy,  or  of  any  restriction 
upon  a  foreign  author's  rights.  Those  who  were  ashamed  of  the 
first  of  these  evils  grew  to  be  an  effective  majority;  those 
ashamed  of  the  second  and  third  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  major- 
ity now,  and  are  soon  to  be  effective;  and  those  ashamed  of  the 
last,  it  is  not  wild  to  hope,  will  be  a  majority,  and  an  effect- 
ive one,  as  soon  as  the  people  have  had  a  reasonable  degree  of 
instruction  upon  a  subject  where  the  experience  necessary  to 
understand  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  restricted  to  very  few ; 
but  this  subject,  fortunately,  is  already  proving  itself  alive,  in 
attracting  the  attention  always  paid  to  live  subjects  by  inventors 
of  schemes  whose  motives  are  in  advance  of  their  experience. 

Henry  Holt. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

Public  sehools  are  an  invention  of  the  state,  to  be  operated 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  The  state  has  no  proper  con- 
cern for  individuals  except  in  so  far  as  it  judges  their  good  to 
affect  its  own  interests.  Personal  weal  it  is  bound  to  respect 
only  to  the  degree  in  which  it  can  make  personal  weal  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  weal.  Its  duties  and  relations  to  individ- 
uals are  proprietary,  not  paternal.  If  a  man  cannot  succeed 
when  the  state  has  done  all  for  him  that  it  is  for  its  own  inter- 
est to  do,  then  he  must  either  go  to  the  wall  or  look  to  the 
church.  The  acceptance  of  these  principles  clears  from  the 
way  some  obstructions,  and  makes  it  easier  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  which  the  state 
ought,  through  the  agency  of  its  schools,  to  impart. 

When  we  understand  what  an  adult  needs  to  be,  in  order  to 
prove  least  of  a  nuisance  to  the  state  and  most  of  a  benefit,  it  is 
easy  to  state  in  general  terms  what  sphere  public  schools  ought 
to  occupy,  and  within  what  lines  their  operation  ought  to  be 
confined.  As  William  von  Hamboldt  stated  the  case,  "  what- 
ever we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be 
first  introduced  into  its  schools."  Public  schools  we  shall,  then, 
want  to  treat  as  the  digestive  machinerj^,  the  stomach  of  the 
body -politic. 

In  order  to  the  common  weal  there  are,  in  general,  four  things 
that  an  adult,  man  or  woman,  ought  to  know  ;  four  things,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  ought  to  see  that  its  children  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  learn,  viz. :  to  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  love 
their  country.  What  we  have  to  say  to  the  question  submitted 
to  us  in  this  paper  will  fall  conveniently  under  these  four  heads. 

First.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  think. 
Whether  in  a  mill-pond  or  in  the  swim  of  life,  it  is  a  man's 
head  that  must  be  kept  above  water  if  his  whole  body  will  be 
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saved  from  drowning.  Brain  has  the  ascendant.  Wits  will 
win.  Ideas,  practical  ideas,  are  the  best  "state  aid."  Not- 
withstanding the  golden  rule,  existence  has  to  be  struggled  for 
and  won  by  a  square  fight  As  much  as  that  is  taught  us  by 
our  Bibles  and  pulpits  in  reference  to  the  world  to  come ;  ob- 
servation and  experience  teach  us  the  same  thing  in  relation  to 
the  life  here.  Calvinism  is  Darwinism  on  its  celestial  side  and 
forward  end.  A  teacher  is  riot  in  condition  to  appreciate  his 
own  office  till  he  understands  that  the  chances  of  success  are 
against  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  that  a  difference  of 
one  distinct  practical  idea  may  turn  the  scale  between  rise  and 
ruin,  and  that  ignorant  people  will  be  the  meat  on  which  in- 
telligent people  will  feed,  the  puppets  which  they  will  work 
and  make  jump  to  their  pull. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  practical  facts  and  prosaic  condi- 
tions, and  are  in  no  mood  for  idealizing.  Till  we  have  gained 
far  more  than  our  present  approach  to  the  millennium,  keenness 
will  get  to  the  top.  Brightness  is  at  a  premium,  goodness  at  a 
discount  People  have  to  pay  for  being  stupid.  If  the  oil  is 
out  of  their  lamps,  they  simply  cannot  make  them  burn.  Unen- 
lightened goodness  can  make  no  show  in  this  world,  whatever 
may  be  its  prospects  for  the  next  Mere  brute  force  makes  can- 
didacy for  nothing  better  than  a  menagerie,  and  sagacity  will 
carry  the  keys  to  the  cages  and  dole  out  bones  and  proven- 
der with  methodical  frugality.  Knowledge  is  power.  Sense 
and  discernment  are  the  main  avenue  to  preferment  Money 
cannot  make  brains,  but  brains  can  make  money. 

All  of  this  is  intensely  carnal  and  material,  but  this  world  of 
ours  is  first  of  all  a  carnal  and  material  world ;  and,  however 
beautiful  wings  may  be,  fins  are  more  practical  for  a  fish  so 
long  as  it  is  obliged  to  live  in  water.  The  prime  office  of 
schools  is  to  help  the  poor  majority  solve  the  bread-and-butter 
problem.  Mortality  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence. History  shows  that.  People  would  live  longer  if  they 
knew  more  and  had  been  better  stocked  with  sensible  and  serv- 
iceable ideas  when  they  went  to  school  How  can  I  furnish 
my  pupils  with  life-preservers,  so  that  when  they  tumble  into 
deep  water  they  will  be  able  to  float? 
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This  method  of  coming  to  the  question  is  not  exhilarating, 
but  big  fish  feed  on  little  fish.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  that 
are  in  our  public  schools  will  need  to  be  spry  to  keep  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  other  ten  per  cent,  and  it  is  to  that  fact  that 
school  administration  must  address  itself.  What  can  be  told 
and  taught  to  a  poor  boy  and  a  poor  girl  that  will  better  their 
chances  of  getting  through  life  without  having  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  or  fed  from  the  public  crib  ?  Schools  must  be  graded 
to  the  average  necessities  of  their  pupils.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
singling  out  an  exemplary  few  and  fitting  them  to  be  presidents 
and  philosophers,  but  taking  them  as  they  run,  and  hitting  the 
average;  and  averages  are  discouraging  and  "logy." 

Public  teaching  has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  then,  except  to 
deal  with  what  is  level  with  average  condition.  Exceptional 
talent,  and  the  exceptional  treatment  due  to  it,  belong  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  to  philanthropy.  The  state  is  not  in  the 
philanthropic  business;  it  is  no  parent,  has  no  personal  regards, 
no  affections.  Its  duties  are  horizontal,  not  vertical.  High- 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  an  advantage  to  the  mi- 
nority ;  but  the  state  goes  out  of  its  province  in  maintaining 
them,  unless  it  can  show  that  by  such  maintenance  it  advan- 
tages the  majority,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  do. 

This  matter  must  be  adjusted  on  a  basis  of  wholesome  utili- 
tarianism. Utilitarianism  is,  in  the  healthiest  sense  of  the  term, 
relevancy  of  means  to  ends.^  It  need  involve  nothing  meager 
or  sordid.  It  is  evinced  by  no  one  on  so  large  a  scale  as  by  the 
Creator.  The  average  child,  then,  having  so  few  years  in  which 
to  get  its  mental  powers  sharpened  for  use,  the  whetstones  most 
economical  for  the  purpose  are  the  every-day  elements  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  will  need  to  employ,  and  the  every-day  matters  of 
life  that  he  will  need  to  employ  them  upon. 

The  first,  and  pretty  nearly  the  last,  thing,  then,  that  the 
public  school  ought  to  do  for  him  is  to  teach  him  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  the  English  language  intelligently.  This  will  afford 
him  no  end  of  mental  discipline,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  put 
in  his  hand  the  key  to  every  door  that  he  may  need  to  swing 
farther  on.  In  order  that  the  most  practical  results  might  be 
reached,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  law  prohibiting  the 
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use  of  spelling-books  and  grammars.  A  boy  needs  to  learn  to 
spell  the  words  he  himself  uses,  and  not  those  that  others  use; 
and  as  for  grammar,  the  way  for  him  to  learn  to  talk  correctly 
is  to  talk^  subject  to  correction,  not  to  apply  himself  to  linguistic 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  dissection.  I  studied  grammar  in  the 
ordinary  way  about  three  weeks,  just  long  enough  to  find  out 
what  a  genius  some  people  can  show  in  putting  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  together.  It  is  a  splendid  device  for  using  up 
a  boy's  time  and  souring  his  disposition  ;  but  it  will  not  keep 
him  out  of  the  grave,  nor  help  him  pay  rent  and  butcher's  bills. 

The  school  ought  also  to  give  the  average  pupil  a  little 
arithmetic  and  a  little  geography.  As  for  geography,  it  might 
almost  be  said  the  less  the  better.  It  is  convenient  and  neces- 
sary to  know  something  about  one's  own  country ;  also  to  know 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  to  have  some  general  idea  of  coun- 
tries abroad.  As  for  geographical  details,  it  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  learn  them.  If  one-quarter  of  the  time  that  is  spent  in 
learning  minutiae  about  inaccessible  regions  and  outlandish  towns 
were  employed  judiciously,  the  child  would  have  just  as  practi- 
cal a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  would  have  three-quarters  of 
his  time  left  to  put  to  more  profitable  uses.  The  criticism  to  be 
passed  on  arithmetic  is,  that  while  it  disciplines  the  pupil's  mind, 
it  is  usually  taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be  all  learned 
over  again  before  it  is  available  for  practical  uses.  A  boy  will 
know  how  to  "  do  sums  "  in  his  book,  but  that  is  no  indication, 
that  he  could  take  the  first  step  or  make  the  first  figure  toward 
solving  the  same  problem  in  a  store  or  an  office.  The  instruc^ 
tion  he  has  received  has  lacked  the  coupling-pin  that  binds  the 
school-room  and  practical  life  into  one  train. 

These  are  only  samples  of  what  we  would  say  if  we  had  time 
to  say  more.  The  above  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  plea  against  de- 
tailed knowledge.  We  are  only  considering  the  probable  future 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  that  are  in  our  public  schools,  and 
the  state's  duty  to  itself  to  make  the  few  years  of  schooling  that 
the  children  enjoy  so  practically  telling  that  it  will  not  have 
itself  to  blame  if  it  is  obliged  to  feed,  imprison,  or  hang  them 
when  they  are  grown  up. 

Secondly.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  work. 
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The  transition  from  the  first  head  to  the  second  is  easy.  Our 
thoughts  here  will  be  dominated  by  the  same  idea  of  practical 
adaptation.  We  have  to  deal  now  with  the  matter  of  industrial 
education.  The  thoughts  of  practical  educators  at  home  and 
abroad  are  being  strongly  turned  in  this  channel.  In  our  owga 
country  a  pronounced  sentiment  in  its  behalf  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. This  can  be  accounted  for  on  two  grounds.  Education  of 
the  hand  is  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  mental  discipline.  Act 
induces  mental  energization  and  concentration  ;  it  operates  upon 
scattered  and  straggling  thoughts  something  as  a  drum -beat  does 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment — gathers  them  and  gives  them  nerve. 
A  boy  who  is  working  with  his  mind  and  hand  both,  will  think 
twice  as  fast  and  twice  as  hard  as  when  he  is  working  with  his 
head  alone.  If  I  may  be  excused  the  personal  allusion,  I  hardly 
expect  my  own  brain  will  move  till  I  get  a  pen  between  my  fin- 
gers and  a  drop  of  ink  on  the  end  of  it.  It  operates  in  the  same 
way  as  a  master  whistling  to  his  dog.  Habit  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  there  is  in  it  an  element  beside  habit.  Thoughts 
like  some  kind  of  thread  to  string  themselves  upon.  A  boy 
would  rather  do  something  than  think  something.  If,  therefore, 
his  hand  can  be  got  to  work,  it  will  coax  his  mind  along  after  it, 
and  presently  the  two  will  be  found  pulling  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  pole. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  thoughts  will  flow  easily  when  feel- 
ing and  interest  have  first  cut  a  channel.  A  boy  will  draw  a 
tolerable  likeness  of  the  schoolmaster  long  before  he  will  think 
of  being  able  to  write  his  name.  A  certain  amount  of  feeling  is 
necessary  in  order  to  thaw  out  a  person's  wits.  Below  a  certain 
temperature  ideas  as  well  as  blood  coagulate.  That  a  child 
wants  perpetually  to  be  doing  something,  ought  to  suggest  that 
action  is  providentially  designed  as  a  means  of  tuition.  The 
arts  of  drawing,  modeling,  working  in  wood  and  iron,  exactly 
match  a  child's  tastes,  and  when  his  hand  is  at  work  his  mind 
is  at  work.  Ingenuity  begins  to  develop  as  soon  as  means  are 
seen  to  be  relevant  to  ends.  A  boy  will  be  shrewd  in  adjusting 
a  bent  pin.  There  is  something  wonderfully  fascinating  about 
the  adroitness  with  which  street  urchins  will  capture  empty  bar- 
rels for  election  bonfires.     Perhaps  professional  educators  would 
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not  call  that  industrial  education  exactly ;  but  it  illustrates  the 
principle  that  even  a  child  will  accumulate  sagacity  pretty  fast 
when  he  is  about  something  that  is  to  his  taste.  Boys  that  run 
the  streets  develop  faster  than  boys  that  study  books  in  an  ice- 
chest  of  a  school-house.  A  good  deal  of  youthful  depravity  is 
intelligence  that  has  nothing  legitimate  given  it  to  do.  So  that 
ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  aims  will  be  subserved  by  convert- 
ing the  half  of  every  school-room  into  a  workshop. 

The  ground,  however,  on  which  industrial  education  is  more 
generally  advocated  is  its  economic  advantages  and  the  practical 
preparation  it  affords  for  the  actual  occupations  of  adult  life. 
This  is  discussed  so  much  at  present,  and  is  so  intelligently 
apprehended,  that  a  lengthened  statement  of  it  here  would  be 
out  of  place.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  is  work  enough  in 
the  world  for  the  men  who  know  how  to  do  it.  The  men  who  are 
always  wanting  a  job,  are  the  men  who  could  not  do  it  if  they 
had  it  School-days  are  the  time  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  ac- 
quiring the  elements  of  industrial  knowledge.  We  must  steadily 
remember  how  the  large  majority  of  them  will,  half  a  dozen  years 
hence,  be  situated.  These  matters  must  be  judged  from  their 
circumstances,  not  ours.  Life  cannot  be  with  them  primarily  a 
matter  of  culture,  but  a  matter  of  bread,  and  a  matter  of  having 
sense  and  skill  to  earn  it ;  and  the  school-room  is  the  place  to 
acquire  the  alphabet  of  that  skill.  Of  2,100  inmates  of  a  certain 
prison,  ninety-five  per  cent,  had  learned  no  trade.  Industrial 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  idleness,  the  grandmother  of  destitu- 
tion, and  the  great-grandmother  of  socialism  and  nihilistic  discon- 
tent. So  far  as  the  battle  of  life  is  concerned,  to  train  children's 
ideas  without  training  their  fingers  is  like  putting  a  regiment 
through  musket-drill :  it  is  healthy  discipline  and  affords  pleas- 
ant dress-parade,  but  will  avail  little  before  the  enemy  unless, 
with  all  their  other  acquisitions,  they  have  learned  to  shoot 

Thirdly.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  behave. 
Here  we  shall  touch  matters  that  are  perplexing  and  disputed. 
I  have  done  all  that  I  am  asked  to  do  when  I  state  them  as  they 
seem  to  me.  It  is  quite  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that 
men  and  women  should  be  good  as  that  they  should  be  intelli- 
gent.    It  will  not  answer  for  us  to  relax  for  an  instant  our  hold 
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upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  civic  and  not  the  personal  value 
of  goodness  that  concerns  us  here.  The  state  has  no  more 
"heart"  for  individual  integrity  than  for  individual  skill  or  in- 
dividual wits.  It  has  no  interest  in  saintliness,  and  will  not  lend 
itself  to  the  work  of  producing  or  fostering  it ;  but  it  is  interested 
in  morality,  for  the  reason  that  morality  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
national  stability.  Nations  do  not  fall  because  they  are  poor,  but 
because  they  are  corrupt.  It  was  Roman  virtue  that  conquered 
Greek  luxury  and  effeminacy.  Spanish  gold  was  no  match  for 
Dutch  moral  grit.  The  brighter  a  boy,  the  worse  rascal,  unless 
he  has  a  conscience.  Pluck  from  any  archangel  his  moral  sense, 
and  you  have  another  Satan.  The  trouble  with  the  devil  is  that 
he  is  so  astute.  Integrity  puts  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  genius  and 
bits  between  its  teeth.  Honesty  constitutes  the  vertebral  column 
of  a  community,  as  of  an  individual,  and  the  state  must  promote 
it,  not  because  it  loves  vertebrae,  but  because  it  prizes  vigor. 
The  robustness  of  a  community  will  vary  largely  with  the 
mutual  coniidence  of  its  members,  and  without  integrity  there  is 
no  bottom  in  which  the  anchor  of  confidence  will  hold.  Honesty 
has  to  be  the  rule  of  business  as  much  as  the  plumb-line  has  to 
be  the  rule  of  architecture,  and  for  very  much  the  same  reason, 
because  everything  would  go  to  pieces  if  it  were  not. 

The  prime  factor  in  this  department  of  training  must  be  the 
personal  integrity  of  the  teacher.  Young  characters,  like  young 
magnets,  are  developed  largely  by  induction.  Next  to  this 
will  be  the  patient  reiteration  of  ethical  rules.  To  some  ex- 
tent boys  and  girls  will  learn  to  behave  much  as  they  learn  to 
recite  the  multiplication  table.  A  good  deal  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  goodness  is  only  another  name  for  methods  of 
behaving  that  have  been  wrought  into  habits  by  inculcation. 

It  is  a  question  whether  reading  the  Bible  in  school  amounts 
to  very  much  in  the  way  of  character  culture.  My  own  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher,  in  public  schools  leads  me 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  "  performance,"  and  conspicuous 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  its  farcical  features.  The  Bible  ap- 
pears in  this  connection  to  have  accorded  to  it  something  of  that 
same  talismanic  virtue  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  their  degen- 
erate days,  used  to  attribute  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  as  though 
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a  little  Scripture  read  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  session,  even  though, 
nobody  paid  any  particular  heed  to  it,  would  somehow  exorcise 
evil  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  However  it  may  be  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  schools  is  more  a  fetich  than  a  moral  agency. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  insist  upon  it  that  our  schools 
should  be  pronouncedly  theistic.  Morality  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  the  support  of  a  religious  basis.  Right  is  an  impersonal 
abstraction,  except  as  it  is  the  expression  of  will.  This  is  writ- 
ten, not  in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  but  of  citizenship.  A 
large  representative  religious  body  in  this  State,  containing 
among  its  members  many  who  are  warmly  opposed  to  formal 
religious  instruction  in  public  schools,  recently  adopted  unani- 
mously this  resolution : 

"  That,  without  claiming  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  State  to  teach  religion 
for  religion's  sake,  we  do  yet  confess  our  belief  that,  in  order  to  the  State's  own 
interest,  there  should  be  in  every  school  maintained  by  the  State  the  inculcation 
of  such  principles  of  dependence  upon  God  and  obligation  to  him  as  are  essential 
to  sound  learning,  safe  character,  and  wholesome  citizenship." 

That  is  psychology,  not  propagandism ;  patriotism,  not  piety. 
We  want  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pressure  of  theistic  motives, 
not  for  tbe  sake  of  keeping  the  children  out  of  hell  by  and  by, 
but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  hell  out  of  the  children  now.  The 
state  will  not  survive  its  own  morality,  and  morality  is  a  corpse 
as  soon  as  the  spiritual  life  and  the  divine  fire  are  gone  out  of  it 

Fourthly.  Public  schools  ought  to  teach  children  to  love 
their  country.  This  obligation  is  particularly  urgent  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  there  are  so  many  coming  among  us  whose 
prime  interest  in  this  country  is  a  good  deal  like  the  interest 
with  which  a  burglar  regards  the  bank  he  is  trying  to  crack, 
or  that  a  lawyer  feels  in  the  estate  he  is  attempting  to  settle. 
One  of  the  most  solemn  questions  an  American  can  put  to 
himself  is,  whether  we  have  sufficient  national  vitality  to  as- 
similate, to  Americanize,  all  the  adventitious  material  that  is 
now  being  thrown  into  the  national  man.  If  ever  a  country 
was  in  danger  of  dying  of  dyspepsia,  ours  is.  An  adult  for- 
eigner is  not  easily  masticated,  salivated,  and  digested.  It  is 
hard  teaching  an  old  person  new  loves  and  loyalties'.     Our  hopes 
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must  center  in  the  children.  As  said  before,  the  school  is  the 
national  stomacli.  Our  public  schools  must  be  the  nurseries  of 
young  patriotism ;  thej  are  oar  best  Americanizing  machinery. 

The  practical  thing  for  us  to  consider  is,  that  distinctions  and 
schisms  must  be  kept  out  of  the  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  country.  Divergencies  that  begin,  and  that  make 
themselves  felt,  in  the  national  nursery,  will  magnify  themselves 
as  the  children  age,  and  will  destroy  the  oneness  of  the  civil  life 
and  of  the  national  consciousness. 

It  is  to  our  national  detriment,  therefore,  that  rich  children 
and  poor  children  are  not  educated  together.  The  poor  children, 
in  our  cities  especially,  go  to  the  public  schools ;  their  wealthier 
rivals  attend  private  schools.  Beginning  apart,  they  continue 
apart  and  end  apart.  They  never  learn  to  understand  each 
other.  Their  discrepant  conditions  are  not  bridged  by  playing 
together  as  boys,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  young  dis- 
crepancy should  ripen  into  adult  antagonism.  Cleavage  lines 
are  persistent.  Young  differences  keep  growing  and  broaden- 
ing. Boys  who  get  rubbed  against  each  other  in  sport  will  not 
when  adults  rub  against  each  other  in  earnest. 

Simple  considerations  of  patriotism  ought  to  preclude  the 
study  of  any  language  but  English  in  our  common  schools. 
The  study  of  a  foreign  language  perpetuates  differences  that  it 
is  our  first  business  as  Americans  to  seek  to  efface.  It  encour- 
ages among  foreign  residents  a  sense  of  extraneous  affiliations.  It 
makes  it  easy  and  comfortable  for  them  to  be  among  us  without 
being  of  us.  Adult  Germans,  for  example,  who  settle  among  us 
will  probably  never  be  anything  but  German-Americans  ;  but  we 
want  to  tender  to  their  children  no  facilities  for  perpetuating  the 
hybridism.     We  want  no  mongrels  in  the  second  generation. 

This  leads  me,  as  my  last  specification,  to  the  matter  of  pa- 
rochial schools.  It  is  occasion  for  surprise  and  regret  that  some 
Protestants  are  beginning  to  weaken  on  this  question,  and  to 
give  ear  to  the  Catholic  demand  that  school  moneys  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  sects,  and  each  be  allowed  to  manage  its 
own  schools  on  a  sectarian  basis.  It  is  generous,  but  it  is  un- 
American.  It  despoils  public  schools  of  their  true  American- 
izing function.     It  lays  the  foundation  for  the  division  of  our 
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body-politic  into  halves,  a  Protestant  half  and  a  Catholic  half. 
It  is  a  lunge  at  national  integrity.  Not  only  would  I  fight 
to  the  last  against  granting  one  dollar  of  school  funds  to  Cath- 
olic schools,  but  I  wish  it  were  feasible  to  require  every  boy 
and  girl,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  attend  only  such  common 
schools  as  are  under  purely  government  administration.  Cath- 
olics complain  that  government  schools  are  godless.  If  they  are, 
it  is  primarily  because  Catholics  have  plotted  to  make  them  so. 
We  resist  these  demands  of  the  Catholics,  not  because  we  are 
Protestants,  but  because  we  are  Americans ;  and  as  Americans, 
knowing  something  about  European  history,  we  understand 
perfectly  well  that  Catholicism  is  not  only  a  matter  of  religion 
but  a  matter  of  politics ;  and  as  a  matter  of  politics  it  is  anti- 
American.  Every  true  Catholic  accords  to  the  Pope  absolute 
infallible  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  morals,  and  there  is  no 
question  pertaining  to  man  in  his  relation  with  his  fellow  that 
cannot  with  perfect  facility  be  gathered  in  under  that  category. 
We  can  love  Catholics,  and  in  very  many  particulars  admire 
them  and  their  system ;  but  when  we  regard  their  church  from 
the  standpoint  of  simple  American  patriotism,  we  can  never  for- 
get that  a  thorough  Catholic  accords  his  supreme  earthly  loyal- 
ties to  the  Pope,  and  that  an  American  Catholic  is  primarily  a 
papal  subject  living  on  American  soil.  A  Catholic  school, 
though  established  on  American  ground  and  maintained  by 
government  funds,  is  an  affair  of  Rome,  and  not  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whole  genius  of  its  discipline  is  to  enfeeble  civil 
allegiance  and  chill  the  warm  flow  of  American  impulse. 

C.  K  Parkhuest. 
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When  the  editor  of  this  review  courteously  offered  me  space 
in  his  pages  to  formulate  a  few  general  notions  upon  the  subject 
of  novel  reading,  considered  with  a  view  to  mental  profit,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  timeliness  of  the  theme;  for  in 
these  days  the  demand  for  novels  has  risen  so  high,  in  proportion 
to  that  for  other  kinds  of  literature,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  persons  interested  in  education.  But  I  was  by  no  means 
persuaded  that  one  whose  own  writings  have  largely  consisted 
in  books  of  this  class  was  in  a  position  to  say  anything  on  the 
matter,  even  if  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  anything  to  say. 
The  field,  however,  is  so  wide  and  varied  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  impersonal  points  of  regard ;  and  I  may  as  well  pre- 
mise that  the  remarks  which  follow,  where  not  exclusively  sug- 
gested by  a  consideration  of  the  works  of  dead  authors,  are  mere 
generalizations  from  a  cursory  survey,  and  no  detailed  analysis, 
of  those  of  to-day. 

If  we  speak  of  deriving  good  from  a  story,  we  usually  mean 
something  more  than  the  gain  of  pleasure  during  the  hours  of 
its  perusal.  Nevertheless,  to  get  pleasure  out  of  a  book  is  a 
beneficial  and  profitable  thing,  if  the  pleasure  be  of  a  kind  which, 
while  doing  no  moral  injury,  affords  relaxation  and  relief  when 
the  mind  is  overstrained  or  sick  of  itself.  The  prime  remedy  in 
such  cases  is  change  of  scene,  by  which  change  of  the  material 
scene  is  not  necessarily  implied.  A  sudden  shifting  of  the  men- 
tal perspective  into  a  fictitious  world,  combined  with  rest,  is  well 
known  to  be  often  as  efficacious  for  renovation  as  a  corporeal 
journey  afar. 

In  such  a  case  the  shifting  of  scene  should  manifestly  be  as 
complete  as  if  the  reader  had  taken  the  hind  seat  on  a  witch's 
broomstick.  The  town  man  finds  what  he  seeks  in  novels  of  the 
country,  the  countryman  in  novels  of  society,  the  indoor  class 
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generally  in  outdoor  novels,  the  villager  in  novels  of  the  man- 
sion, the  aristocrat  in  novels  of  the  cottage. 

The  narrative  must  be  of  a  somewhat  absorbing  kind,  if  not 
absolutely  fascinating.  To  discover  a  book  or  books  which 
shall  possess,  in  addition  to  the  special  scenery,  the  special 
action  required,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  though  not 
always  of  such  difficulty  as  to  be  insuperable ;  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  after  every  variety  of  spiritual  fatigue  there  is  to 
be  found  refreshment,  if  not  restoration,  in  some  antithetic  realm 
of  ideas  which  lies  waiting  in  the  pages  of  romance. 

In  reading  for  such  hygienic  purposes  it  is,  of  course,  of  the 
first  consequence  that  the  reader  be  not  too  critical.  In  other 
words,  his  author  should  be  swallowed  whole,  like  any  other 
alterative  pill.  He  should  be  believed  in  slavishly,  implicitly. 
However  profusely  he  may  pour  out  his  coincidences,  his  mar- 
velous juxtapositions,  his  catastrophes,  his  conversions  of  bad 
people  into  good  people  at  a  stroke,  and  vice  versa,  let  him  never 
be  doubted  for  a  moment.  When  he  exhibits  people  going  out 
of  their  way  and  spending  their  money  on  purpose  to  act  con- 
sistently, or  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  move  in  a  curious 
and  roundabout  manner  when  a  plain,  straight  course  lies  open 
to  them ;  wben  he  shows  that  heroes  are  never  faithless  in  love, 
and  that  the  unheroic  always  are  so,  there  should  arise  a  con- 
viction that  this  is  precisely  according  to  personal  experience. 
Let  the  invalid  reverse  the  attitude  of  a  certain  class  of  critics — 
now  happily  becoming  less  numerous — who  only  allow  them- 
selves to  be  interested  in  a  novel  by  the  defeat  of  every  attempt 
to  the  contrary.  The  aim  should  be  the  exercise  of  a  generous 
imaginativeness,  which  shall  find  in  a  tale  not  only  all  that  was 
put  there  by  the  author,  put  he  it  never  so  awkwardly,  but 
which  shall  find  there  what  was  never  inserted  by  him,  never 
foreseen,  never  contemplated.  Sometimes  these  additions  which 
are  woven  around  a  work  of  fiction  by  the  intensitive  power 
of  the  reader's  own  imagination  are  the  finest  parts  of  the 
scenery. 

It  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  this  tonic  purpose  that  the 
stories  chosen  should  be  "of  most  disastrous  chances,  of  moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field."     As  stated  above,  the  snirn  should 
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Tdc  contrast.  Directly  the  circumstances  begin  to  resemble  those 
of  the  reader,  a  personal  connection,  an  interest  other  than  an 
imaginative  one,  is  set  up,  which  results  in  an  intellectual  stir 
that  is  not  in  the  present  case  to  be  desired.  It  sets  his  serious 
thoughts  at  work,  and  he  does  not  want  them  stimulated  just 
now ;  he  wants  to  dream. 

So  much  may  be  said  initially  upon  alleviating  the  effects  of 
over-work  and  carking  care  by  a  course  of  imaginative  reading. 
But  I  will  assume  that  benefit  of  this  sort  is  not  that  which  is 
primarily  contemplated  when  we  speak  of  getting  good  out  of 
novels,  but  intellectual  or  moral  profit  to  active  and  undulled 
spirits. 

It  is  obvious  that  choice  in  this  case,  though  more  limited 
than  in  the  former,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  compositions  wbich 
touch  the  highest  level  in  the  essential  constituents  of  a  novel 
— those  without  which  it  would  be  no  novel  at  all — the  plot  and 
the  characters.  Not  only  may  the  book  be  read  for  these  main 
features — the  presentation,  as  they  may  collectively  be  called — 
but  for  the  accidents  and  appendages  of  narrative ;  and  such  are 
of  more  kinds  than  one.  Excursions  into  various  philosophies, 
which  vary  or  delay  narrative  proper,  may  have  more  attraction 
than  the  regular  course  of  the  enactment;  the  judicious  inquirer 
may  be  on  the  look-out  for  didactic  reflection,  such  as  is  found  in 
large  lumps  in  "  Rasselas  ;  "  he  may  be  a  picker-up  of  trifles  of 
useful  knowledge,  statistics,  queer  historic  fact,  such  as  some- 
times occur  in  the  pages  of  Hugo  ;  he  may  search  for  specimens 
of  the  manners  of  good  or  bad  society,  such  as  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  fashionable  writers ;  or  he  may  even  wish  to  brush  up 
his  knowledge  of  quotations  from  ancient  and  other  authors  by 
studying  some  chapters  of  "  Pelham  "  and  the  disquisitions  of 
Parson  Adams  in  "Joseph  Andrews." 

Many  of  the  works  which  abound  in  appurtenances  of  this  or 
a  kindred  sort  are  excellent  as  narrative,  excellent  as  portraiture, 
even  if  in  spite  rather  than  in  consequence  of  their  presence. 
But  they  are  the  exception.  Directly  we  descend  from  the 
highest  levels  we  find  that  the  majority  are  not  effectual  in  their 
ostensible  undertaking,  that  of  giving  us  a  picture  of  life  in 
action  ;  they  exhibit  a  machinery  which  often  works  awkwardly, 
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and  at  the  instigation  of  unlikely  beings.  Yet,  being  packed 
with  thoughts  of  some  solidity,  or  more  probably  sprinkled  with 
smart  observations  on  men  and  society,  they  may  be  read  with 
advantage  even  by  the  critical,  who,  for  what  they  bring,  can 
forgive  the  audible  working  of  the  wheels  and  wires  and  car- 
pentry, heard  behind  the  performance,  as  the  wires  and  trackers 
of  a  badly  constructed  organ  are  heard  under  its  tones. 

Novels  of  the  latter  class — formerly  more  numerous  than 
now — are  the  product  of  cleverness  rather  than  of  intuition;  and 
in  taking  them  up — bearing  in  mind  that  profit,  and  not  amuse- 
ment, is  the  student's  aim — his  manifest  course  is  to  escape  from 
the  personages  and  their  deeds,  gathering  the  author's  wit  or 
wisdom  nearly  as  it  would  have  presented  itself  if  he  had  cast 
his  thoughts  in  the  shape  of  an  essay. 

But  though  we  are  bound  to  consider  by-motives  like  these 
for  reading  fiction  as  praiseworthy  enough  where  practicable, 
they  are  by  their  nature  of  an  illegitimate  character,  more  or  less, 
and  apart  from  the  ruling  interest  of  the  genuine  investigator  of 
this  department  of  literature.  Such  ingredients  can  be  had  else- 
where in  more  convenient  parcels.  Our  true  object  is  a  lesson 
in  life,  mental  enlargement  from  elements  essential  to  the  narra- 
tives themselves  and  from  the  reflections  they  engender. 

Among  the  qualities  which  appertain  to  representations  of 
life,  construed,  though  not  distorted,  by  the  light  of  imagination 
— qualities  which  are  seldom  shared  by  views  about  life,  however 
profound — is  that  of  self-proof  or  obviousness.  A  representa- 
tion is  less  susceptible  of  error  than  a  disquisition  ;  the  teaching, 
depending  as  it  does  upon  intuitive  conviction,  and  not  upon 
logical  reasoning,  is  not  likely  to  lend  itself  to  sophistry.  If 
endowed  with  ordinary  intelligence,  the  reader  can  discern,  in 
delineative  art  professing  to  be  natural,  any  stroke  greatly  at 
variance  with  nature,  which,  in  the  form  of  moral  essay,  pensee^ 
or  epigram,  may  be  so  wrapped  up  as  to  escape  him. 

Good  fiction  may  be  defined  here  as  that  kind  of  imaginative 
writing  which  lies  nearest  to  the  epic,  dramatic,  or  narrative 
masterpieces  of  the  past.  One  fact  is  certain :  in  fiction  there 
can  be  no  intrinsically  new  thing  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
history.     New   methods   and   plans   may  arise  and  come  into 
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lashion,  as  we  see  them  do  ;  but  the  general  theme  can  neither 
be  changed,  nor  (what  is  less  obvious)  can  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  its  various  particulars  be  greatly  interfered  with.  The 
higher  passions  must  ever  rank  above  the  inferior — intellectual 
tendencies  above  animal,  and  moral  above  intellectual — whatever 
the  treatment,  realistic  or  ideal.  Any  system  of  inversion  whicli 
should  attach  more  importance  to  the  delineation  of  man's  ap- 
petites than  to  the  delineation  of  his  aspirations,  affections,  or 
humors,  would  condemn  the  old  masters  of  imaginative  creation 
from  JEschylus  to  Shakespeare.  Whether  we  hold  the  arts 
which  depict  mankind  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, a  criticism  of  life,  or,  in  those  of  Mr.  Addington  Symonds, 
a  revelation  of  life,  the  material  remains  the  same,  with  its  sub- 
limities, its  beauties,  its  uglinesses,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
finer  manifestations  must  precede  in  importance  the  meaner, 
without  such  a  radical  change  in  human  nature  as  we  can  hardly 
conceive  as  pertaining  to  an  even  remote  future  of  decline,  and 
certainly  do  not  recognize  now. 

In  pursuance  of  his  quest  for  a  true  exhibition  of  man,  the 
reader  will  naturally  consider  whether  he  feels  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  a  mind  who  sees  further  into  life  than  he  himself 
has  seen ;  or,  at  least,  who  can  throw  a  stronger  irradiation  over 
subjects  already  within  his  ken  than  he  has  been  able  to  do 
unaided.  The  new  light  needs  not  to  be  set  off  by  a  finish  of 
phraseology  or  incisive  sentences  of  subtle  definition.  The 
treatment  may  be  baldly  incidental,  without  inference  or  com- 
mentary. Many  elaborate  reflections,  for  example,  have  been 
composed  by  moralizing  chroniclers  on  the  effect  of  prosperity 
in  blunting  men's  recollection  of  those  to  whom  they  have  sworn 
friendship  when  they  shared  a  hard  lot  in  common.  But  the 
writer  in  Genesis  who  tells  his  legend  of  certain  friends  in  such 
adverse  circumstances,  one  of  whom,  a  chief  butler,  afterward 
came  to  good  fortune,  and  ends  the  account  of  this  good  fortune 
with  the  simple  words,  "  Now  the  chief  butler  did  not  remem- 
ber Joseph,  but  forgat  him,"  brings  out  a  dramatic  sequence  on 
ground  prepared  for  assent,  shows  us  the  general  principle  in 
the  particular  case,  and  hence  writes  with  a  force  beyond  that  of 
aphorism  or  argument.     It  is  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  emo- 
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tional   reason  rather  than  to  the   logical  reason  ;    for  by  their 
emotions  men  are  acted  upon,  and  act  upon  others. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  that  young  people 
nowadays  go  to  novels  for  their  sentiments,  their  religion,  and 
their  morals,  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  those 
young  people  hangs  upon  their  methods  of  acquisition  in  each 
case.  A  deduction  from  what  these  w^orks  exemplify  by  action 
that  bears  evidence  of  being  a  counterpart  of  life,  has  a  distinct 
educational  value  ;  but  an  imitation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
])hilosophy  of  the  personages — the  doctrines  of  the  actors,  a& 
shown  in  their  conversation — may  lead  to  surprising  results. 
They  should  be  informed  that  a  writer  whose  story  is  not  a  tract 
in  disguise  has  as  his  main  object  that  of  characterizing  the 
people  of  his  little  world.  A  philosophy  which  appears  between 
the  inverted  commas  of  a  dialogue  may,  with  propriety,  be  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  sieve  if  the  person  or  persons  who  advance  it 
gain  any  reality  of  humanity  thereby. 

These  considerations  only  bring  us  back  again  to  the  vital 
question  how  to  discriminate  the  best  in  fiction.  Unfortunately 
the  two  hundred  years  or  so  of  the  modem  novel's  development 
have  not  left  the  world  so  full  of  fine  examples  as  to  make  it  par- 
ticularly easy  to  light  upon  tbem  when  the  first  obvious  list  has 
been  run  through.  The,  at  first  sight,  high-piled  granary  sifts 
down  to  a  very  small  measure  of  genuine  corn.  The  conclusion 
cannot  be  resisted,  notwithstanding  w^hat  has  been  stated  to  the 
contrary  in  so  many  places,  that  the  scarcity  of  perfect  novels  in 
any  language  is  because  the  art  of  writing  them  is  as  yet  in  its 
youth,  if  not  in  its  infancy.  Narrative  art  is  neither  mature  in  its 
artistic  aspect,  nor  in  its  ethical  or  philosophical  aspect ;  neither 
inform  nor  in  substance.  To  me,  at  least,  the  difficulties  of  per- 
fect presentation  in  both  these  kinds  appear  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  utmost  which  each  generation  can  be  expected  to  do  is 
to  add  one  or  two  strokes  toward  the  selection  and  shaping  of  a 
possible  ultimate  perfection. 

In  this  scarcity  of  excellence  in  novels  as  wholes  the  reader 
must  content  himself  with  excellence  in  parts ;  and  his  estimate 
of  the  degree  to  which  any  given  modem  instance  approximates 
to  greatness  will,  of  course,  depend  not  only  upon  the  proportion 
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that  the  finer  characteristics  bear  to  the  mass,  but  upon  the  fig- 
ure cut  by  those  finer  characteristics  beside  those  of  the  admitted 
masterpieces  as  yet.  In  this  process  he  will  go  with  the  pro- 
fessed critic  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether  the  story  forms  a  regu- 
lar structure  of  incident,  accompanied  by  an  equally  regular 
development  of  character — a  composition  based  on  faithful  imag'- 
i nation,  less  the  transcript  than  the  similitude  of  material  fact. 
But  the  appreciative,  perspicacious  reader  will  do  more  than  this. 
He  will  see  what  his  author  is  aiming  at,  and  by  affording  full 
scope  to  his  own  insight,  catch  the  vision  which  the  writer  '^as 
in  his  eye,  and  is  endeavoring  to  project  upon  the  paper,  even 
while  it  half  eludes  him. 

He  will  almost  invariably  discover  that,  however  numerous 
the  writer's  excellencies,  he  is  what  is  called  unequal ;  he  has  a 
specialty.  This  especial  gift  being  discovered,  he  fixes  his  regard 
more  particularly  thereupon.  It  is  frequently  not  that  feature 
in  an  author's  work  which  common  repute  has  given  him  credit 
for;  more  often  it  is,  while  co-existent  with  his  popular  attribute, 
overshadowed  by  it  lurking  like  a  violet  in  the  shade  of  the 
more  obvious,  possibly  more  vulgar,  talent,  but  for  which  it 
might  have  received  high  attention.  Behind  the  broad  humor 
of  one  popular  pen  he  discerns  startling  touches  of  weirdness  ; 
amid  the  colossal  fancies  of  another  he  sees  strokes  of  the  most 
exquisite  tenderness  ;  and  the  unobtrusive  quality  may  grow  to 
have  more  charm  for  him  than  the  palpable  one. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  despite  the  claims  of  real- 
ism, that  the  best  fiction,  like  the  highest  artistic  expression  in 
other  modes,  is  more  true,  so  to  put  it,  than  history  or  nature 
can  be.  In  history  occur  from  time  to  time  monstrosities  of 
human  action  and  character  explicable  by  no  known  law  which 
appertains  to  sane  beings ;  hitches  in  the  machinery  of  existence, 
wherein  we  have  not  yet  discovered  a  principle,  which  the  artist 
is  therefore  bound  to  regard  as  accidents,  hinderances  to  clearness- 
of  presentation,  and,  hence,  weakeners  of  the  effect.  To  take  an 
example  from  sculpture :  no  real  gladiator  ever  died  in  such  per- 
fect harmony  with  normal  nature  as  is  represented  in  the  well- 
known  Capitoline  marble.  There  was  always  a  jar  somewhere, 
a  jot  or  tittle  of  something  foreign  in  the  real  death-scene,  which 
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did  not  essentially  appertain  to  the  situation,  and  tended  toward 
neutralizing  its  pathos;  but  this  the  sculptor  omitted,  and  so  con- 
secrated his  theme.  In  drama  likewise.  Observe  the  characters 
of  any  sterling  play.  No  dozen  persons  who  were  capable  of  being 
animated  by  the  profound  reasons  and  truths  thrown  broadcast 
over  "  Hamlet"  or  "  Othello,"  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  life  so  accu- 
rately, ever  met  together  in  one  place  in  this  world  to  shape  an 
end.  And,  to  come  to  fiction,  nobody  ever  met  an  Uncle  Toby 
who  was  Uncle  Toby  all  round ;  no  historian's  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  ever  so  "perfectly  a  woman  as  the  fictitious  Elizabeth  of 
"  Kenil worth."  What  is  called  the  idealization  of  characters  is,  in 
truth,  the  making  of  them  too  real  to  be  possible. 

It  may  seem  something  of  a  paradox  to  assert  that  the  novels 
which  most  conduce  to  moral  profit  are  likely  to  be  among  those 
written  without  a  moral  purpose.  But  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment may  be  realized  if  we  consider  that  the  didactic  novel  is  so 
generally  devoid  of  vraisemhlance  as  to  teach  nothing  but  the  im- 
possibility of  tampering  with  natural  truth  to  advance  dogmatic 
opinions.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  impress  the  reader 
with  the  inevitableness  of  character  and  environment  in  working 
out  destiny,  whether  that  destiny  be  just  or  unjust,  enviable  or 
cruel,  must  have  a  sound  effect,  if  not  what  is  called  a  good 
effect,  upon  a  healthy  mind. 

Of  the  effects  of  such  sincere  presentation  on  weak  minds, 
when  the  courses  of  the  characters  are  not  exemplary,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  ill  adjusted  to  deserts,  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  consider  too  closely.  A  novel  which  does  moral  injury 
to  a  dozen  imbeciles,  and  has  bracing  results  upon  a  thousand 
intellects  of  normal  vigor,  can  justify  its  existence ;  and  proba- 
bly a  novel  was  never  written  by  the  purest-minded  author  for 
which  there  could  not  be  found  some  moral  invalid  or  other 
whom  it  was  capable  of  harming. 

To  distinguish  truths  which  are  temporary  from  truths 
which  are  eternal,  the  accidental  from  the  essential,  accuracies 
as  to  custom  and  ceremony  from  accuracies  as  to  the  perennial 
procedure  of  humanity,  is  of  vital  importance  in  our  attempts 
to  read  for  something  more  than  amusement.  There  are  cer- 
tain novels,  both  among  the  works  of  living  and  the  works  of 
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deceased  writers,  which  give  convincing  proof  of  much  excep- 
tional fidelity,  and  yet  they  do  not  rank  as  great  productions  ; 
for  what  they  are  faithful  in  is  life  garniture  and  not  life.  You 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  personages  are  clothed  precisely  as 
you  see  them  clothed  in  the  street,  in  the  drawing-room,  at  the 
assembly.  Even  the  trifling  accidents  of  their  costume  are  ren-- 
dered  by  the  honest  narrator.  They  use  the  phrases  of  the  sea- 
son, present  or  past,  with  absolute  accuracy  as  to  idiom,  expletive, 
slang.  They  lift  their  tea- cups  or  fan  themselves  to  date.  But 
what  of  it,  after  our  first  sense  of  its  photographic  curiousness  is 
past?  In  aiming  at  the  trivial  and  the  ephemeral  they  have 
almost  surely  missed  better  things.  A  living  French  critic  goes 
even  further  concerning  the  novelists  of  social  minutiae.  "  They 
are  far  removed,"  says  he,  "  from  the  great  imaginations  which 
create  and  transform.  They  renounce  free  invention  ;  they  nar- 
row themselves  to  scrupulous  exactness  ;  they  paint  clothes  and 
places  with  endless  detail.'' 

But  we  must  not,  as  inquiring  readers,  fail  to  understand 
that  attention  to  accessories  has  its  virtues  when  the  nature  of 
its  regard  does  not  involve  blindness  to  higher  things ;  still  more 
when  it  conduces  to  the  elucidation  of  higher  things.  The 
writer  who  describes  his  type  of  a  jeweled  leader  of  society  by 
saying  baldly  how  much  her  diamonds  cost  at  So-and-So's,  what 
the  largest  of  them  weighed  and  measured,  how  it  was  cut  and 
set,  the  particular  style  in  which  she  wore  her  hair,  cannot  con- 
vey much  profit  to  any  class  of  readers  save  two — those  bent  on 
making  a  uurchase  of  the  like  ornaments  or  of  adorning  them- 
selves in  the  same  fashion  ;  and,  a  century  hence,  those  who  are 
studying  the  costumes  and  expenditure  of  the  period.  But,  sup- 
posing the  subject  to  be  the  same,  let  the  writer  be  one  who  takes 
less  of  a  broker's  view  of  his  heroine  and  her  adornments  ;  he 
may  be  worth  listening  to,  though  his  simplicity  be  quite  child- 
like.    It  is  immaterial  that  our  example  is  in  verse : 

"  Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air  ; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear. 
Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty's  gone." — HerricTc. 
5 
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And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  in  respect  of  our 
present  object,  our  concern  is  less  with  the  subject  treated  than 
with  its  treatment.  There  have  been  writers  of  fiction,  as  of 
})oetry,  who  can  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles. 

Closely  connected  with  the  humanizing  education  found  in 
fictitious  narrative  which  reaches  to  the  level  of  an  illuminant  of 
life,  is  the  aesthetic  training  insensibly  given  by  familiarity  with 
story  which,  presenting  nothing  exceptional  in  other  respects,  has 
the  merit  of  being  well  and  artistically  constructed.  To  profit 
of  this  kind,  from  this  especial  source,  very  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  though  volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
development  of  the  aesthetic  sense  by  the  study  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  thus  adding  to  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Proba- 
bly few  of  the  general  body  denominated  the  reading  public  con- 
sider, in  their  hurried  perusal  of  novel  after  novel,  that,  to  a  mas- 
terpiece in  story  there  appertains  a  beauty  of  shape,  no  less  than 
to  a  masterpiece  in  pictorial  or  plastic  art,  capable  of  giving  to 
the  trained  mind  an  equal  pleasure.  To  recognize  this  quality 
clearly  when  present,  the  construction  of  the  plot,  or  fable,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  is. to  be  more  particularly  observed  than  either 
in  a  reading  for  sentiments  and  opinions,  or  in  a  reading  merely 
to  discover  the  fates  of  the  chief  characters.  For  however  real 
the  persons,  however  profound,  witty,  or  humorous  the  observa- 
tions, as  soon  as  the  book  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  art  of  story -telling,  the  story  naturally  takes  the 
first  place,  and  the  example  is  not  noteworthy  as  sueh  unless  the 
telling  be  artistically  carried  on. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  well-rounded  tale  has  been 
defined  in  various  ways,  but  the  general  reader  need  not  be  bur- 
dened with  many  definitions.  Briefly,  a  story  should  be  an  or- 
ganism. To  use  the  words  applied  to  the  epic  by  Addison, 
whose  artistic  feeling  in  this  kind  was  of  the  subtlest,  "  nothing 
should  go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that 
is  not  related  to  it."  Tested  by  such  considerations  as  these 
there  are  obviously  many  volumes  of  fiction  remarkable,  and 
even  great,  in  their  character-drawing,  their  feeling,  their  phi- 
losophy, which  are  quite  second-rate  in  their  structural  quality 
as  narratives.     Instances  will  occur  to  everv  one's  mind  ;  but 
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instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  it  is  more  interesting  to  name 
some  which  most  nearly  faltill  the  conditions.  Their  fewness  is 
remarkable,  and  bears  out  the  opinion  expressed  earlier  in  this 
essay,  that  the  art  of  novel- writing  is  as  j^et  in  its  tentative  stage 
only.  Among  them  "  Tom  Jones  "  is  usually  pointed  out  as  a 
near  approach  to  perfection  in  this  as  in  some  other  characteris- 
tics ;  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  perceive  its  great 
superiority  in  artistic  form  over  some  other  novels  of  lower  repu- 
tation. The  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  is  an  almost  perfect  spec- 
imen of  form,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  Scott,  as  a 
rule,  depends  more  upon  episode,  dialogue,  and  description,  for  ex- 
citing interest,  than  upon  the  well-knit  interdependence  of  parts. 
And  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  may  be  instanced 
as  well-nigh  complete  in  artistic  presentation,  along  with  their 
otlier  magnificent  qualities. 

Herein  lies  Kichardson's  real  if  only  claim  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  Fielding  :  the  artist  spirit  that  he  everywhere  dis- 
plays in  the  structural  parts  of  his  work  and  in  the  interaction  of 
the  personages,  notably  those  of  "Clarissa  Harlowe."  However 
cold,  even  artificial,  we  may,  at  times,  deem  the  heroine  and  her 
companions  in  the  pages  of  that  excellent  tale,  however  numerous 
the  twitches  of  unreality  in  their  movements  across  the  scene 
beside  those  in  the  figures  animated  by  Fielding,  we  feel,  never- 
theless, that  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  hand  which  has  con- 
summate skill  in  evolving  a  graceful,  well-balanced  set  of  con- 
junctures, forming  altogether  one  of  those  circumstantial  wholes 
which,  when  approached  by  events  in  real  life,  cause  the  observer 
to  pause  and  reflect,  and  say,  "What  a  striking  history!"  We 
should  look  generously  upon  his  deficiency  in  the  robuster 
touches  of  nature,  for  it  is  the  deficiency  of  an  author  whose  ar- 
tistic sense  of  form  was  developed  at  the  expense  of  his  accuracy 
of  observation  as  regards  substance.  No  person  who  has  a  due 
perception  of  the  constructive  art  shown  in  Greek  tragic  drama 
can  be  blind  to  the  constructive  art  of  Kichardson. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  particularly  upon  this  species  of  ex- 
cellence, not  because  I  consider  it  to  rank  in  quality  beside  truth 
of  feeling  and  action,  but  because  it  is  one  which  so  few  non- 
professional readers  enjoy  and  appreciate  without  some  kind  of 
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preliminary  direction.  It  is  usually  the  latest  to  be  discerned 
by  the  novel  consumer,  and  it  is  often  never  discerned  by  him 
or  her  at  all.  Every  intelligent  reader  with  a  little  experience 
of  life  can  perceive  truth  to  nature  in  some  degree;  but  a  great 
reduction  must  be  made  for  those  who  can  trace  in  narrative  the 
quality  which  makes  the  Apollo  and  the  Aphrodite  a  charm  in 
marble.  Thoughtful  readers  are  continually  met  with  who  have 
no  intuition  that  such  an  attribute  can  be  claimed  by  fiction, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  included  in  st3'le. 

The  indelinite  word  style  may  be  made  to  express  almost  any 
characteristic  of  story-telling  other  than  subject  and  plot,  and  it 
is  too  commonly  viewed  as  being  some  independent,  extraneous 
virtue  or  varnish '  with  which  the  substance  of  a  narrative  is 
artificially  overlaid.  Style,  as  far  as  the  word  is  meant  to  ex- 
press something  more  than  literary  finish,  can  only  be  treatment, 
and  treatment  depends  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  novelist ; 
thus  entering  into  the  very  substance  of  a  narrative,  as  into  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  literature.  A  writer  who  is  not  a  mere 
imitator  looks  upon  the  world  with  his  personal  eyes,  and  in  his 
peculiar  moods ;  thence  grows  up  his  style,  in  the  full  sense  of 

the  term. 

"  Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 
Nee  facimdia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo."  * 

Those  who  would  profit  from  the  studj^  of  style  should  form- 
ulate an  opinion  of  what  it  consists  in  by  the  aid  of  their  own 
educated  understanding,  their  perception  of  natural  fitness,  true 
and  high  feeling,  sincerity,  unhampered  by  considerations  of  nice 
collocation  and  balance  of  sentences,  still  less  by  convention- 
ally accepted  examples.  They  will  make  the  discovery  that  cer- 
tain names  have,  by  some  accident  or  other,  grown  to  be  regarded 
as  of  high,  if  not  of  supreme  merit  in  the  catalogue  of  exemplars, 
which  have  no  essential  claims,  in  this  respect,  to  be  rated  higher 
than  hundreds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  literature  who  are  never 
mentioned  by  critic  or  considered  by  reader  in  that  connection. 
An  author  who  has  once  acquired  a  reputation  for  style  may 
write  English  down  to  the  depths  of  slovenliness  if  he  choose, 
without  losing  his  character  as  a  master;  and  this  probably  be- 

*  Hor.  "  De  Arte  Poetiea,"  40. 
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cause,  as  before  observed,  the  quality  of  style  is  so  vague  and 
inapprehensible  as  a  distinct  ingredient  that  it  may  always  be 
supposed  to  be  something  else  than  what  the  reader  perceives  to 
be  indifferent. 

Considerations  as  to  the  rank  or  station  in  life  from  which 
characters  are  drawn  can  have  but  little  value  in  regulating  tKe 
choice  of  novels  for  literary  reasons,  and  the  reader  may  leave 
thus  much  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  I  remember  reading  a 
lecture  on  novels  by  a  young  and  ingenious,  though  not  very 
profound,  critic,  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  theory  was  pro- 
pounded that  novels  which  depict  life  in  the  upper  walks  ot 
society  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  better  reading  than 
those  which  exhibit  the  life  of  any  lower  class,  for  the  reason 
that  the  subjects  of  the  former  represent  a  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment than  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  At  the  first  blush 
this  was  a  plausible  theory  ;  but  when  practically  tested  it  is 
found  to  be  based  on  such  a  totally  erroneous  conception  of  what  a 
novel  is,  and  where  it  comes  from,  as  not  to  be  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  It  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  a  novel  is 
the  thing,  and  not  a  view  of  the  thing.  It  forgets  that  the  char- 
acters, however  they  may  differ,  express  mainly  the  author,  his 
largeness  of  heart  or  otherwise,  his  culture,  his  insight,  and  very 
little  of  any  other  living  person,  except  in  such  an  inferior  kind 
of  procedure  as  might  occasionally  be  applied  to  dialogue,  and 
would  take  the  narrative  out  of  the  category  of  fiction  ;  ^.  e.,  ver- 
batim reporting  without  selective  judgment 

But  there  is  another  reason,  disconnected  entirely  from 
methods  of  construction,  why  the  physical  condition  of  the  char- 
acters rules  nothing  of  itself  one  way  or  the  other.  All  per- 
sons who  have  thoughtfully  compared  class  with  class — and  the 
wider  their  experience  the  more  pronounced  their  opinion — are 
convinced  that  education  has  as  yet  but  little  broken  or  modified 
the  waves  of  human  impulse  on  which  deeds  and  words  depend. 
So  that  in  the  portraiture  of  scenes  in  any  way  emotional  or 
dramatic — the  highest  province  of  fiction — the  peer  and  the 
peasant  stand  on  much  the  same  level ;  the  woman  who  makes 
the  satin  train  and  the  woman  who  wears  it.  In  the  lapse  of 
countless  ages,  no  doubt,  improved  systems  of  moral  education 
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will  considerably  aud  appreciably  elevate  even  the  involuntary 
instincts  of  human  nature;  but  at  present  culture  has  only 
affected  the  surface  of  those  lives  with  which  it  has  come  in  con- 
tact, binding  down  the  passions  of  those  predisposed  to  turmoil 
as  by  a  silken  thread  only,  which  the  first  ebullition  suffices  Uj 
break.  With  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  key  of 
action  and  speech — the  unemotional,  every-day  doings  of  men — 
social  refinement  operates  upon  character  in  a  way  which  is 
oftener  than  not  prejudicial  to  vigorous  portraiture,  by  making 
the  exteriors  of  men  their  screen  rather  than  their  index,  as  with 
untutored  mankind.  Contrasts  are  disguised  by  the  crust  of  con- 
ventionality, picturesqueness  obliterated,  and  a  subjective  system 
of  description  necessitated  for  the  differentiation  of  character. 
In  the  one  case  the  author's  word  has  to  be  taken  as  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  his  figures;  in  the  other  they  can  be  seen  as  in 
an  ecorche. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  imperfect  indications  how,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  to  discriminate  fiction  which  will  be  the 
most  desirable  reading  for  the  average  man  or  woman  of  leisure, 
who  does  not  wish  the  occupation  to  be  wholly  barren  of  results 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  administer  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
hour.  But,  as  with  the  horse  and  the  stream  in  the  proverb,  no 
outside  power  can  compel  or  even  help  a  reader  to  gain  good  from 
such  reading  unless  he  has  some  natural  eye  for  the  finer  quali- 
ties in  the  best  productions  of  this  class.  It  is  unfortunately 
quite  possible  to  read  the  most  elevating  works  of  imagination 
in  our  own  or  any  language,  and,  by  fixing  the  regard  on  the 
wrong  sides  of  the  subject,  to  gather  not  a  grain  of  wisdom  from 
them,  nay,  sometimes  positive  harm.  What  author  has  not  had 
his  experience  of  such  readers? — the  mentally  and  morally  warped 
ones  of  both  sexes,  who  will,  where  practicable,  so  twist  plain 
and  obvious  meanings  as  to  see  in  an  honest  picture  of  human 
nature  an  attack  on  religion,  morals,  or  institutions.  Truly  has 
it  been  observed  that  "  the  eye  sees  that  which  it  brings  with  it 
the  means  of  seeing." 

Thomas  Hardy. 
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The  character  and  position  of  the  Scotland  of  to-day  as  a 
constituent  member  of  the  complex  body  called  the  British 
Empire  have  been  determined  by  three  forces :  by  climate  and 
geographical  position,  by  political  history,  and  by  successful 
struggles  for  religious  independence.  To  the  soil,  not  rich  and 
loamy  like  that  of  England,  but  in  great  part  rough  and  in- 
tractable, and  to  the  sky  oftener  cloudy  than  bright,  and  seldom 
admitting  the  possibility  of  a  sun-stroke,  the  Scot  owes  that 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  patient  endurance,  that  wiry  texture 
and  weather-fronting  aspect,  which  from  the  earliest  times  has 
distinguished  him  from  what  Shakespeare  three  hundred  years 
ago  called  the  "  English  Epicures  be-south  the  Tweed."  And 
if  his  climate  rendered  him  more  hardy  than  his  southern  neigh- 
bors, his  geographical  situation  and  his  double  cincture  of  the 
South  and  the  North  Highlands  made  his  mountain  home  more 
difficult  of  access,  and  less  open  to  violence  from  the  ambitious 
Plantagenets  of  the  south.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
deduction  from  history  that  all  great  nations  have  been  cradled 
in  war.  What  a  man  fights  for  he  puts  a  special  value  on  ;  and 
the  virtues  of  co-operation  and  subordination,  obedience,  disci- 
pline, self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  persistent  endeavor,  which  are 
developed  in  a  struggle  for  independence,  form  at  once  the  strong 
root  and  the  breezy  atmosphere  which  make  a  nationality  pos- 
sible. We  may  therefore  certainly  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Grampians,  and  for  Bruce  and  Wallace,  the  type  of  the  po- 
litical animal  called  Scot  would  centuries  ago  have  been  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  mastodon  or  the  dodo ;  and  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn,  the  proudest  of  his  historical  memories,  is  even  at  the 
present  day,  in  far  East  and  far  West,  a  word  of  power  to  call 
up  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  for  which,  as  Macaulay  remarks,  the 
Scot  in  his  multifarious  wanderings  is  everywhere  noted.     But, 
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if  a  struggle  for  political  independence,  such  as  that  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salarnis  for  the  Greeks,  is  a  powerful  element  to  stamp 
a  strong  nationality  on  a  people,  the  fight  for  liberty  of  con- 
science does  the  same  thing,  with  a  greater  force  and  a  more 
lasting  impression  in  proportion  as  religious  convictions  strike 
deeper  roots  into  the  inner  soul  of  a  people  than  political  ar- 
rangements. Like  the  ancient  Athenians  whose  piety  Sophocles 
praises,  the  Scotch  have  long  been  known  as  a  religious,  serious- 
thinking,  Bible-reading,  and  church-going  people ;  and  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  great  Scottish  religious  move- 
ments of  the  present  hour,  free-church  and  others,  are  the  direct 
inheritance  of  the  fifty  years'  struggle  of  the  Covenanters  against 
the  organized  conspiracy  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  priestly  coad- 
jutors, to  overturn  the  national  church  and  strangle  in  its  birth 
the  soul  of  personal  religious  conviction  in  the  people. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Scotland  of  to-day  bears  on  its  front 
the  most  distinctive  marks  of  its  past  history.  Taking  religion 
first  as  the  most  powerful  factor,  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1637,  that  the  typical  Scot  is  a  Presbyterian,  that  he 
is  republican  or  democratic  in  his  church  organization,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  monarchical  priesthood  of  Rome  and  the  sacer- 
dotal aristocracy  of  the  English  church.  Episcopacy  always 
asserted  itself  stoutly  in  some  districts  of  the  country  and  in  some 
of  the  oldest  historical  families ;  but,  taken  overhead,  the  Scot 
is  eminently  and  characteristically  a  Presbyterian,  as  typically 
as  the  normal  Englishman  is  an  Episcopalian ;  and  though  the 
mitered  hierarchy  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  prestige  of  a  grand  new 
cathedral,  has  been  recently  lifting  its  head  high — so  high,  indeed, 
as  even  to  make  a  public  boast  in  the  diocese  of  John  Knox, 
that  a  church  without  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  is  a  bastard  church,  without  any  lawful  commission  to 
dispense  the  sacraments,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  with  heart  and  head  Presbyterians ;  and 
so  the  Episcopalian,  however  broad  he  may  here  and  there 
flaunt  his  phylacteries,  must  ever  feel  himself  as  much  a  stranger 
to  the  religious  life  of  Scotland  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
London  is  to  the  Episcopal  organization  of  the  land  in  which  he 
is  only  a  settler  or  a  sojourner.    Notwithstanding  a  tendency  vis- 
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ible  in  some  quarters  to  desert  the  good  old  mother  church  and 
adopt  a  form  of  worship  with  the  double  recommendation  of  cere- 
monial show  and  fashionable  connections,  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion is  now  as  stanch  in  its  democratic  form  of  church  govern- 
ment as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Robert  Burns  wrote : 

**  The  solemn  league  and  covenant 

Cost  Scotland  blood,  cost  Scotland  tears, 
But  it  sealed  Freedom's  sacred  cause  ; 
If  thou'rt  a  slave  indulge  thy  sneers  ! '' 

Of  which  loyalty  to  the  good  old  cause  a  striking  proof  was 
given  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  a  tablet  was  put  up  in  the  old 
cathedral  of  St^  Giles,  in  Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  the  outburst 
of  pious  patriotism  in  the  month  of  July,  1 637,  which  took  the 
shape  of  a  four-legged  stool  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  intrusive 
dean  by  a  stout  Presbyterian  dame,  known  in  local  tradition 
as  "  Jenny  Geddes ;"  and  what  renders  this  recognition  of  the 
national  revolt  against  state-made  religion  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  was  made  by  the  high- 
est legal  authority  in  Scotland,  the  right  honorable  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  John  Inglis,  son  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Inglis,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  of  the 
church  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present  century. 

"Constant  oral  tradition  aflBrms  that  near  this  spot  a  brave  Scotchwoman, 
Janet  Geddes,  <5n  the  23d  July,  1637,  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  great  struggle 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  which,  after  a  conflict  of  half  a  century,  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that,  following  on 
the  track  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  Pro- 
fessor Story,  and  other  leading  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
wisely  conscious  of  the  strong  temptation  in  not  a  few  minds  to 
leave  the  church  of  their  fathers  from  the  seductions  of  a  more 
rich  aesthetical  accompaniment,  have  set  themselves  to  adopt  as 
much  of  the  mere  external  grace  and  decoration  of  the  Epis- 
copal service  as  might  add  a  charm  to  the  Presbyterian  worship 
without  infringing  on  the  integrity  of  Presbyterian  principles. 

So  much  for  the  outward  presentment  of  religion  in  Scotland 
at  the  present  day.     A  more  important  matter  is  the  change  that 
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has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  reference  both  to  theo- 
logical doctrines  and  religious  observances.  Except  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Inverness,  Dingwall,  and  other  remote  Highland  regions, 
the  severe,  or,  as  it  was  sarcastically  termed,  "  bitter,"  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  exists  no  longer.  Not  that  we  have  in  any  wise 
rebounded  into  the  other  extreme  of  looseness  and  dissipation, 
but  we  have  become  ashamed  of  the  pharisaic  sourfacedness  and 
rigid  formalism  which  so  often  rendered  a  Scottish  Sunday  an 
ugly  memory  to  native  children,  and  a  butt  of  ridicule  to  the 
intelligent  stranger.  We  may  now  congratulate  ourselves,  in 
the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance,  that  we  have  learned  to  be 
devout  without  being  grim,  and  to  be  pleasant  without  being 
frivolous. 

More  important  than  the  relaxation  of  the  severe  bonds  of 
Sabbath  observance  is  the  greater  breadth  of  view  and  the  more 
quick  sympathy  with  non-clerical  humanity  now  everywhere 
making  itself  felt  in  our  pulpit  addresses.  Doctrinal  sermons, 
all  grimly  fenced  round  with  the  orthodox  points  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  are  now  never  heard,  unless  it  be  exceptionally  in  some 
awful  corner  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  northwest  Highlands  ; 
and  Thomas  Boston,  once  in  the  van-guard  of  Presbyterian  the- 
ology, is  now  "respectable"  only  on  the  tombstone  of  Ettrick 
churchyard,  where  his  bones  lie.  To  men  of  large  intellectual 
sympathies  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  grand  human  hilarity  like  Nor- 
man Macleod,  and  rich  poetic  faculty  like  Dr.  Guthrie,  Scot- 
land is  indebted  for  that  marked  change  in  the  range  and  tone 
of  her  pulpit  eloquence  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
the  church  into  harmony  with  the  age.  No  theology  can  exer- 
cise any  vital  power  over  a  people  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  is  pervaded  by  antagonistic  tendencies;  and  the 
formal  orthodoxy  of  the  schools  will  beat  the  Sunday  pulpit  in 
vain,  when  all  sorts  of  philosophical,  scientific,  and  aesthetical 
heresies  are  ventilated  on  a  hundred  platforms  on  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  No  doubt,  the  inculcators  of  religion  in  the 
parochial  schools,  and  not  a  few  sturdy  D.D.'s,  still  adhere  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  every  section 
of  the  Westminster  Confession ;  but  a  skeleton  of  doctrines, 
however  curiously  jointed,  loses  all  efficacy  when  not  translated 
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into  fact  hy  the  pulse  of  a  living  faith  ;  and  the  rising  young 
men  of  all  the  churches,  even  the  Free  Church,  which  is  more 
conservative  of  hereditary  narrowness,  are  daily  refusing  more 
and  more  to  be  bound  by  formulas  which  clog  the  movements 
they  ought  to  spur  and  strangle  the  breath  they  were  meant  to 
inspire. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  is  the  educational 
organization  of  the  social  fabric :  two  departments,  indeed,  which 
in  every  Christian  country  are  bound  to  stand  and  to  work  to- 
gether harmoniously,  as  heart  and  brain  do  in  the  human  body. 
In  this  region  we  find  that  the  Scotland  of  to-day,  though  she 
has  done  something  to  prove  herself  not  unworthy  of  the  grand 
intellectual  inheritance  which  her  people  received  from  John 
Knox,  has,  on  the  whole,  shown  herself  more  ambitious  to  regu- 
late the  points  in  which  she  was  strong  than  to  build  up  those 
in  which  she  was  deficient.  In  other  words,  she  has  applied  red 
tape,  and  a  notable  machinery  of  central  superintendence  and 
local  inspection,  compulsory  attendance  and  measurable  rewards, 
to  her  primary  schools  ;  while  her  weak  point,  the  decay  of  her 
intermediate  schools,  with  the  consequent  degradation  of  her 
university  teaching,  remains  where  it  was.  Here  we  see  the 
leveling  influences  of  a  one-sided  democratic  temper,  which,  in 
its  anxiety  to  provide  elementary  education  for  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  forgets  to  provide  the  higher  intellectual  equipment 
necessary  for  the  educator.  All  higher  culture  demands  a  cer- 
tain platform  of  dignified  leisure,  from  which  streams  of  invigor- 
ating thought  may  descend  to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  commu- 
nity. To  the  want  of  this  leisure,  both  in  the  scholastic  and  in 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Scotland,  must  be  attributed 
the  lamentable  fact  that  scholarship  of  a  high  order  is  more 
and  more  dying  out  of  the  country ;  even  the  clergy,  who  have 
a  professional  interest  in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages, 
possessing  generally  only  as  much  Grreek  as  may  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  the  original  books  of  historical  research  and 
philological  criticism  produced  in  the  rich  laboratories  of  Ger- 
man thought  and  the  clear  wells  of  English  scholarship.  To 
compensate  for  this  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  in  the 
domain  of  erudite  research,  the  universities  of  Scotland  have  to 
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boast  in  later  years  some  notable  additions  to  their  hereditary 
complement  of  academical  chairs ;  though  here  also,  when  con- 
trasted with  Germany,  except  in  the  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  equipment  is  extremely  meager,  while  the  rigid  rou- 
tine of  the  curriculum  of  arts  is  a  standing  proof  alike  of  the 
poverty  of  intellectual  resources  in  the  universities  and  the  stag- 
nation of  intellectual  life  in  the  country. 

A  word  now  on  politics.  The  London  "  Times"  some  years 
ago  gave  prominence  to  the  marked  difference  between  political 
sentiment  in  England  and  that  which  prevails  north  of  the 
Tweed,  by  asking  the  question.  Why  is  Scotland  Liberal  ?  The 
fact  of  Scottish  Liberalism  is  certain,  and  the  causes  are  not  far 
to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain,  as  we  have  stated,  that 
our  whole  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  machinery  is  democratic, 
and  has  been  so  continuously  for  three  centuries.  Church 
and  school  have  been  acting  potently  in  impressing  an  essen- 
tially popular  and  democratic  stamp  on  the  Scottish  mind  ;  and 
the  crop  came  as  naturally  from  the  seed  sown  as  Highland 
honey  from  heather  braes  and  Highland  rivers  from  granite  wells. 
A  people  who  deem  it  a  religious  duty  to  interpret  their  own 
bibles,  and  hold  for  a  divine  right  the  election  of  their  own 
clergy,  and  who,  further,  cannot  look  on  an  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly as  rightly  constituted  unless  the  clerical  is  well  seasoned  with 
the  lay  element,  can  never  be  anything  but  democratic  in  its 
political  action.  But  there  were  economic  causes,  also,  of  great 
force,  acting  along  with  church  and  school  to  stamp  the  normal 
Scot  strongly  with  the  impress  of  democracy.  The  kindly  con- 
nection between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  toryism  of  the  English  counties,  received  a  severe  check 
in  Scotland,  first,  from  the  enormous  size  of  many  of  the  proper- 
ties, rendering  intercourse  between  the  tenant  and  the  laird  dif- 
ficult or  impossible,  and  substituting  the  harsh  rule  of  a  legal 
factor  for  the  kindly  tendance  by  a  father  of  his  people  ;  then, 
again,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  and  the  perma- 
nent fixation  of  public  business  in  the  capital  of  the  south  divis- 
ion of  the  empire,  tended  to  reduce  Scotland  more  and  more 
to  the  condition  of  an  outlying  province  of  England,  and  to 
make  the  gentry  less  prominent  as  the  sources  of  social  life  in 
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the  district  over  which  God  had  made  them  overseers,  than  as 
splendid  adjuncts  of  court  life  and  notable  leaders  of  fashion 
in  the  English  metropolis.  After  this  came  the  extraordinary 
facilities  for  locomotion  afforded  in  these  latter  times  by  steam- 
boats, railways,  and  such  like  miraculous  feeders  of  all  great  cen- 
ters t)f  social  vitality.  Considering  all  this,  we  see  how  the  land- 
holder, unless  he  was  an  exceptionally  wise  man,  would  become 
less  and  less  intimately  connected  with  the  people  from  whom  he 
drew  his  rents  ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  would  seem  to  have  exchanged 
the  kindly  authority  of  the  head  of  the  clan  for  a  vulgar  mercan- 
tile traffic  in  the  deer  and  grouse  and  salmon  that  peopled  the 
gigantic  sweep  of  his  bens  and  the  windings  of  his  mighty 
mountain  streams.  All  this  substitution  of  mercantile-minded 
absenteeism  for  kindly  personal  care  became  in  due  season,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  a  hot-bed  of  popular  discontent,  soon  to 
grow  into  political  Liberalism.  Simultaneously  with  this  Lib- 
eralism of  the  discontented  classes  in  the  counties  there  rose  in 
gigantic  proportions  the  two  great  phenomena  of  modern  life,  the 
growth  of  large  towns  and  the  ferment  of  industrial  individual- 
ism of  which  they  are  the  nurses.  From  Glasgow  to  Hawick, 
Selkirk,  Galashiels,  and  Tillicoultry,  every  manufacturing  town 
in  Scotland  is  the  natural  cradle  of  democratic  sentiment  and  the 
systematic  trainer  of  a  race  of  men  predetermined  to  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  all  institutions,  corporations,  or  privileged  bodies 
which  have  merely  the  authority  of  centuries  or  the  prestige 
of  hereditary  respectability  to  recommend  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  to  state  my  conviction,  founded  on 
pretty  large  intercourse  with  my  countrymen,  that  the  spirit  of 
national  self-esteem,  for  which  they  have  been  noted,  is  suffering 
under  a  sensible  decline.  The  causes  of  this  lamentable  process 
of  self-obliteration  have  been  already  hinted  at.  The  powerful 
central  attraction  of  the  huge  metropolis  to  which  by  the  Union 
we  are  attached  ;  the  Anglification  of  our  nobility  and  upper  ten 
thousand  by  the  pomp  of  London  residence  and  the  glittering 
seductions  of  London  life ;  the  spread  of  Episcopacy  among  the 
same  classes,  not  so  much  always  from  religious  conviction  as 
from  the  double  bribe  which  it  offers  of  aristocratic  connection 
and  sesthetical  luxury  ;   and,  more  than  all,  the  neglect  of  her 
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middle  schools  by  Scotland,  which  has  caused  the  upper  classes 
to  send  their  hopeful  progeny  to  Harrow  and  Oxford,  where,  if 
the  education  is  not  more  solid,  it  has  both  a  greater  reputation 
and  a  higher  reward — all  these  causes  combine  to  gnaw  at  the 
roots  of  a  truly  national  culture  in  Scotland,  and  to  render  the 
production  of  men  of  a  distinctively  Scottish  type,  such  as  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Cockburn,  and  Dr.  Guthrie,  more  and  more  difficult 
every  day.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  complete  neglect  of  all 
patriotic  traditions  and  national  furnishing  in  the  principal  schools 
and  universities.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  not  a  single 
professor  of  history  exists ;  in  the  best  schools,  as  in  the  fashion- 
able saloons,  it  is  rare  to  hear  a  good  Scottish  song  sung ;  the 
rich  store  of  wit  and  wisdom  contained  in  the  melodious  heri- 
tage of  the  Scottish  people,  and  ennobled  by  the  names  of  Burns 
and  Scott,  Tannahill  and  Ballatine,  and  such  noble  ladies  as  Mrs, 
Cockburn  of  Fairnilee,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  the  Baroness  Nairne, 
is  flung  aside  in  favor  of  the  latest  London,  French,  or  German 
novelty,  which  may  tickle  the  itching  ear,  strain  the  ambi- 
tious throat,  or  coddle  the  sickly  sentiment  of  the  singer,  but 
is  utterly  destitute  of  power  to  warm  the  blood,  brace  the 
nerve,  and  form  the  character  of  a  patriotic  Scotchman.  So 
much  easier  is  it  to  juggle  a  people  out  of  its  proudest  heritage 
by  the  enervating  seductions  of  a  pseudo-civilization,  than  to 
spoil  them  of  it  by  the  rude  arts  of  conquest  and  oppression ; 
and  thus  it  may  come  about  in  another  generation  or  two 
that  the  Union  of  1707  shall  have  achieved  what  the  embattled 
ranks  of  the  Plantagenets  at  Stirling  and  Bannockburn  tried  in 
vain — the  absorption  of  little  Scotland  into  big  England,  as 
Samnium  was  swallowed  up  by  Rome. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 
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At  a  time  when  the  anxious  might  look  from  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  down  upon  two  opposing  armies,  some  one  was 
credited  with  saying  that  the  cradle  and  the  grave  were  robbed 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  one  army,  and  taxed  to  feed,  pay,  and  equip 
the  other.  In  such  a  crisis,  at  midsummer  in  1864,  the  heaviest 
money  burden  of  the  war  was  imposed,  with  the  quieting  assur- 
ance that  "this  is  a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure.''  Will 
the  days  of  the  aged  Senator  Morrill,  who  gave  this  assurance, 
be  prolonged  that  he  may  see  his  promise  kept?  This  "  tempo- 
rary measure  "  was  the  fifth  war  increase  of  his  protective  tariff. 

Internal  taxes  had  already  been  laid  on  the  gains,  income, 
occupations,  and  business  of  the  people.  Of  these,  nine-tenths 
have  been  removed.  Of  all  the  many  objects  of  internal  taxa- 
tion, but  two  remain — liquors  and  manufactures  of  tobacco — 
and  the  taxes  on  these  are  greatly  reduced.  Of  the  articles 
subjected  to  war-tariff  taxes,  including  substantially  all  used  by 
our  people,  the  few  which  yielded  revenue,  but  no  bounty  to 
favored  interests,  are  on  the  free  list.  Of  the  many  others,  the 
tax  has  been  reduced  on  some  and  on  some  increased.  Sub- 
stantially, war-tariff  taxes  are  undiminished,  and  the  receipts 
from  customs  are,  for  the  current  year,  the  largest  in  our  history. 

The  same  statecraft  which  established  and  maintains  this 
scheme  of  taxation  bonded  our  debt  at  interest  in  excess  of  the 
current  government  rate,  and  so  postponed  the  date  of  payment 
that  we  may  not  use  receipts  from  excessive  taxation  to  reduce 
the  debt,  without  payment  of  premiums  equivalent  to  half  the 
interest  We  are  therefore  burdened  with  unnecessary  taxation, 
yielding  an  increasing  surplus  to  a  dangerously  plethoric  treas- 
ury. We  must  find  relief  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  at  large 
premiums,  which  is  unpopular ;  in  wasteful  expenditure,  which 
is  criminal ;  or  in  lower  taxation,  which  is  both  just  and  politic. 
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The  hinderance  to  this  relief  is  found  in  the  demands  of  protec- 
tion, which  insists  that  the  temporary  war  tax  shall  be  main- 
tained, or  increased,  as  a  measure  of  permanent  policy.  We 
therefore  ask,  Who  is  benefited  by  protection  ? 

Congress  has  made  this  inquiry  times  outnumbering  the  years 
of  our  national  existence.  No  President  has  failed  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  or  to  recommend  such  measures  in  rela- 
tion to  it  as  he  judged  necessary  and  expedient,  except  perhaps 
Mr.  Lincohi.  Yet  in  our  politics  protection  never  had  deti- 
nite  meaning.  Our  first  tax  bill  imposed  an  import  duty  (five 
to  seven  per  cent.)  on  such  articles  as  cotton  and  woolen  cloth, 
with  a  proportionate  duty  on  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  To  this 
bill  protectionists  habitually  point  as  evidence  that  theirs  is 
the  ancestral  policy.  To-day,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  protection 
demands  for  home  manufactures  a  monopoly  of  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  this  it  seeks  to  obtain  through  the  imposition  of  such 
a  tax  on  foreign  wares  that  none  may  be  imported.  Protection 
is  thus  the  first  purpose  of  the  tariff,  revenue  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

The  opposite  policy  lays  and  collects  taxes  of  whatever  kind 
for  revenue  to  the  public  treasury.  By  protectionists  this  is 
declared  to  be  free  trade.  Rightly  applied,  this  system  taxes 
heaviest  articles  used  by  those  best  able  to  pay  taxes — things 
the  use  of  which  is  largely  voluntary — and  taxes  least  the  things 
used  by  those  least  able  to  pay.  Whenever  practicable,  it  leaves 
untaxed  things  crude  in  form,  and  of  which  other  things  are 
mada  These  opposite  policies  are  based  on  financial  and  politi- 
cal considerations,  which  subject  them  to  modifications,  but  to 
men  of  advanced  opinions  policies  are  always  in  view. 

Judge  Kelley,  the  venerable  godfather  of  the  existing  tariff, 
with  the  abominations  it  perpetuates,  apprehended  danger  to 
protection  from  internal  revenue,  and  early  struck  for  its  repeal. 
At  last  his  imitators,  both  the  laggard  and  the  wily,  are  abreast 
with  him.  And  just  now  protection  demands  the  removal  or 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  on 
liquors,  which  means  cheaper  indulgences  and  excesses,  and 
cheaper  vices.  "Revenue  reform  "  demands  the  reduction  of 
taxes  on  clothing,  food,  and  the  tools  of  the  craftsman,  and  the 
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removal  of  taxes  on  ores,  wool,  hemp,  wood,  and  fuel,  which 
means  new  markets  for  the  products  of  industry,  and  more  com- 
forts for  the  laboring  poor. 

Under  the  English  system  the  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
excise  or  internal  tax,  though  the  amount  received  from  im- 
ports is  also  considerable,  being  derived  largely  from  goods  not 
produced  in  Great  Britain.  Something  is  also  derived  from, 
duties  on  articles  imported  which  are  produced  in  the  country, 
such  as  liquors ;  but  the  excise  on  the  home  product  cuts  off 
protection,  and  England  has  effectual  free  trade  in  all  products 
of  home  industry.  Neither  the  English  system  of  free  trade  nor 
anything  akin  to  it  has  ever  had  any  place  in  our  revenue  policy. 
Our  first  resort  was  to  impost  duties.  This  was  in  accord  with 
o^'^T  necessities,  for  commerce  was  then  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
resource.  It  was  in  accord  with  our  prejudices,  for  England's 
king  had  "  cut  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world."  It  has 
ever  been,  and  continues  to  be,  our  chief  reliance  for  revenue, 
and  our  sole  reliance  for  the  ordinary  expense  of  administra- 
tion. 

Neither  "  free-trader "  nor  friend  of  reduced  taxes  has  pro- 
posed or  now  proposes  to  change  this  ancestral  policy.  The 
receipts  from  liquors  and  manufactures  of  tobacco  are  fifty  mill- 
ions below  the  current  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
war,  in  sinking  fund,  interest,  and  pensions. 

Professor  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
in  his  last  report  says :  "A  mortgage  may  be  a  blessing.  It  rep- 
resents capital."  Again :  "  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
lower  rates  of  wages  in  all  kinds  of  industries  in  the  United 
States."  And  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  burden  of 
debt  on  farmers  is  ''  relatively  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago," 
and  that ''  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  hopeful "  for  agriculture. 
Professor  Dodge  is  scarcely  less  zealous  as  a  protectionist  than 
as  a  statistician,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  his  report  to  be 
as  favorable  to  the  interest  of  protection  as  he  could  honestly 
make  it 

Going  more  into  detail  as  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  New 
York,  the  second  State  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  the 
statistician  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  the  State  agent,  that 
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New  York  farmers  are  more  in  debt  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago ;  tliat  tbe  average  depreciation  of  farming  lands  is  fully  one- 
third  in  ten  years;  that  probably  one-third  of  the  farms  in  the 
State  would  not  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
other  improvements ;  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  mort- 
gaged for  two-thirds  of  their  estimated  value.  This  State  is  first 
in  the  magnitude  of  its  manufactures  and  in  the  advantage  of 
markets,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  agricultural  products.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  agriculture  is  as  prosperous  in  New  York 
as  the  average  for  all  the  States.  If  nearly  thirty  years  of  pro- 
tection leaves  the  farming  interest  in  the  condition  which  this 
report  shows  it  to  be,  protection  does  not  benefit  agriculture. 

In  Pennsylvania  Professor  Dodge  considers  the  agricultural 
interest  prosperous,  and  the  local  markets  of  the  State  the  source 
of  that  prosperity.  The  State  is  nearly  self-supporting;  it  nei- 
ther buys  nor  sells  agricultural  products,  but  consumes  its  own. 
Upon  facts  such  as  are  reported  to  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  the  protectionists  say  may  exist  in  all  the  States,  it  is 
claimed  that  protection  benefits  all  interests,  including  agricult- 
ure. "Develop  manufactures,"  say  they,  ''and  extend  markets 
for  agriculture ;  extend  manufactures,  make  a  home  market  for 
agriculture,  and  be  prosperous."  This  advice  would  have  a 
semblance  of  honesty  if  farmers  could  consume  the  coal,  the  iron, 
and  the  fabrics  produced  by  those  who  consume  the  farmers' 
food.  If  this  could  be  done,  then,  by  denying  ourselves  coffee, 
tea,  tin,  and  a  few  other  things  that  this  country  does  not  pro- 
duce, we  could  dispense  with  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  pillars  of 
prosperity,  commerce,  and  all  be  prosperous  on  the  Pennsylvania 
plan. 

But  the  plan  is  faulty  because  the  agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania cannot  consume  the  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn- 
sylvanians,  who  consume  all  the  farm  products  of  their  State, 
make  more  than  half  the  iron  made  in  the  country,  and  supply 
twenty -five  millions  of  people  beside  their  own ;  they  supply 
steel  rails  for  more  than  half  the  people  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  make  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  and  mine  coal 
for  millions  of  people  in  other  States.  Suppose  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  following  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  should  so  develop 
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their  manufactures  as  themselves  to  consume  all  their  own  food 
products ;  thej  would  then  make  iron  and  other  goods  for  the 
other  half  of  our  people,  and  the  country  would  be  fully  supplied. 
Then  let  Kentucky  and  Ohio  repeat  the  experiment,  and  make  a 
market  for  their  farm  products ;  but  who  will  buy  their  iron  and 
their  rails  and  other  manufactures  ?  One  man  can  manufacture . 
for  five,  but  he  cannot  consume  products  for  five.  We  already 
manufacture  all  the  goods  our  people  can  use.  Markets  for 
agriculture  cannot  be  extended  at  home  until  markets  are  ex- 
tended for  our  manufactures  abroad 

The  fact  that  we  import  does  not  affect  this  statement,  when 
we  remember  the  hands  alwavs  idle,  and  which  would  still  be 
idle  if  we  ceased  importing.  Mr.  ^y right.  Chief  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  in  his  first  report,  made  after  careful  and  intelligent  in- 
quiry, showed  the  number  of  the  unemployed  to  be  a  million. 
"When  workers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  earnings,  they  strike. 
When  proprietors  and  capitalists  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
gains,  they  strike,  and  call  it  "  shutting  down."  As  the  result 
of  the  two  forms  of  labor  disturbance  a  half-million  workmen  are 
always  idle.  Half  of  this  idle  half -million,  when  employed,  can 
make  all  the  dutiable  goods  imported. 

We  can  produce  wares  for  sale  abroad  only  by  lowering  the 
cost  of  making  them.  How  can  this  cost  be  lowered  ?  Professor 
Dodge  has  indicated  the  method  by  which  protection  is  lowering 
the  cost  of  production,  when  he  reports  that  "  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  toward  lower  rates  of  wages  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States."  We  think  there  is  another  and 
better  method — lower  taxes.  That  one-fourth  of  our  woolen- 
mill  machinery,  and  the  hands  who  work  it,  are  now  idle,  is  an 
unquestionable  fact.  We  cannot  expect  to  sell  a  yard  of  cloth 
made  of  four  pounds  of  taxed  wool  in  any  market  where  there  is 
other  cloth  to  sell,  because  wool  is  not  taxed  by  other  manufact- 
uring countries.  We  must,  therefore,  remove  the  tax  on  wool 
and  make  proportionate  reduction  on  the  cloth,  thus  benefiting 
all  and  injuring  none.  The  manufacturer  would  have  the  same 
measure  of  defense  which  he 'has  now.  How  would  the  change 
affect  the  wool-grower? 

Let  us  inquire  in  New  York,  where,  under  protection,  the 
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*' average  depreciation  of  farming  lands  is  fully  one-third  in  ten 
years."  The  sheep  in  that  State  average  less  than  ten  to  a  farm, 
and  yield,  in  all,  not  more  than  sixty  pounds  of  wool  per  farm. 
If  the  selling  price  of  this  be  enhanced  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
tariff  on  imported  wool,  the  benefit  to  the  owner  will  be  $6. 
Clothing  bought  for  $15,  if  imported,  would  include,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  §6  of  taxes.  If  made  here,  it  would  include  the  $6,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  a  combination  of  manufacturers  might  deter- 
mine to  take.  The  fact  that  manufacturers  co-operate  and  com- 
bine to  control  and  limit  production,  thus  affecting  prices,  will 
not  be  questioned. 

A  ton  of  iron,  made  as  ours  is,  of  two  tons  of  ore  taxed  $1.50, 
cannot  be  sold  abroad,  because  the  ore  of  English,  German,  or 
French  competitors  is  not  taxed;  and  so,  for  the  reasons  above 
indicated,  we  would  remove  the  tax  on  ores,  coal,  wool,  hemp, 
and  the  like.  Selfish  greed  in  the  name  of  protection  opposes 
this,  hiding  its  real  purposes,  in  a  professed  regard  for  the  rights 
of  labor.  Labor  owns  no  mines,  no  forests,  gets  no  royalty.  No 
friend  of  protection  has  ever  had  the  audacity  to  claim  for  it,  as 
regards  the  interests  of  labor,  any  credit  beyond  this :  that  protec- 
tion increases  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay  higher  wages, 
not  that  of  itself  it  adds  anything  to  wages.  In  this  view  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  materials  is  so  much  taken  from  that 
ability  to  pay  wages. 

The  age  of  our  protective  system  was  recently  stated  in  the 
Senate  to  be  nearly  thirty  years.     Macaulay  tells  us  that 

'*  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who,  while  they  profess  to  hold  in  reverence 
the  great  names  and  great  actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any 
other  purpose  than  in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses." 

And  so  when  protection  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  its  abuses 
and  exactions,  it  invokes  the  honored  names  of  the  fathers  to 
justify  the  wrongs  done  after  them,  but  which,  protectionists 
insist,  the  fathers  approved. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  first  message,  said  : 

**  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of 
our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enter- 
prise. Protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
reasonably  interposed.  *' 
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And  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  first  congressional  debate,  said : 

**  I  am  myself  the  friend  of  a  very  free  system  of  commerce,  and  hold  it  as 
a  truth  that  commercial  shackles  are  generally  unjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitic. 
All  are  benefited  by  exchange,  and  the  less  the  exchange  is  cramped  by  gov- 
ernment, the  greater  are  the  proportions  of  benefit  to  each.  The  same  argu- 
ment holds  good  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  parts  of  the  same 
nation." 

General  Jackson  approved  a  bill  reducing  the  highest  duties 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  his  last  message  declared  the  system 
then  yielding  a  surplus  ''unequal  and  unjust."  Mr.  Monroe, 
discussing  the  commercial  policy  of  that  time,  said,  in  his  last 
message :  "  This  policy  was  free  and  equal  reciprocity.  That 
principle  has  pervaded  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  all  negoti- 
ations of  the  executive  on  the  subject."  And,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  investigation  shows  that,  down  to  the  close 
of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  term,  whenever  a  tariff  bill  had  any  purpose 
other  than  revenue,  that  purpose  was  no  part  of  an  original  pol- 
icy, but  was  to  compensate  for  restrictions  and  burdens  on  our 
trade  and  commerce  imposed  by  other  nations,  including  Eng- 
land, which  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  opened  her  markets  to  our 
field  and  other  products. 

There  was  among  our  early  statesmen  one  whose  great  name 
protection  may  rightfully  summon  to  its  aid,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. He  believed  in  protection,  but  did  not  believe  in  our  form 
of  government.  He  declared,  in  the  constitutional  convention, 
that  "  the  people  are  turbulent  and  changing,  seldom  judge  or 
determine  right,"  and  that  "  none  but  the  rich  and  well-born  will 
ever  maintain  good  government."  His  plan  of  protection  was 
simple  and  direct :  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  a  bounty  added  for 
the  manufacturer.  But  Hamilton  was  no  hj^ocrite,  and  never 
claimed  that  protection,  direct  or  indirect,  was  intended  to  in- 
crease, or  did  increase,  the  wages  of  labor. 

Earlier  statesmen  were  politicians  as  well,  and,  in  view  of 
the  varied  emergencies  of  their  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  writings  of  most  of  them,  on  a  question  still  unsettled  after 
a  century  of  discussion,  expressions  may  be  found  which  either 
party  to  the  controversy  may  claim  as  favoring  its  own  side. 
Certainly  it  is  no  cause  of  surprise  that  protection  makes  such 
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claim.  The  limit  to  wbat  it  claims  is  found  in  what  it  takes. 
Yet  its  claims  are  hardly  more  extravagant  than  its  statements 
of  alleged  facts. 

With  other  inexact  statements  comes  this  from  far-distant 
France,  that  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax  will  bring  great  relief 
to  the  growers  of  tobacco.  The  growers  of  tobacco  are  not  now, 
nor  have  they  ever  been,  taxed.  Until  manufactured,  there  is  no 
tax  on  tobacco.  But  this  extravagance  of  statement  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  since  Addison  wrote,  "  There  is  something  nobly 
wild  and  extravagant  in  great  geniuses." 

Statements  come  from  the  Senate  Chamber  that  wool  needs 
to  be  further  taxed  for  protection,  andvthat  liquor  and  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  need  relief  from  taxation,  because  on  these  it 
is  alleged  to  be  a  tax  burden  on  the  leaf,  on  barley,  and  on  corn. 
This  senatorial  statement  is  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  tobacco  and  of  malt  liquors  taxed  has 
outgrown  the  production  of  wool  protected,  and  that  corn  is 
turned  into  whisky  in  sufficient  quantities  without  further  en- 
couragement. From  the  same  source  we  are  advised,  and  asked 
to  believe,  that  protection,  through  existing  laws,  puts  a  higher 
tax  on  articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxury,  and  ornament,  so  that 
taxes  shall  be  assessed  on  those  best  able  to  pay.  Silks  are 
named  among  such  articles  of  luxury.  Yet  it  is  known  to  the 
Senate  that  the  average  rate  on  woolens  is  67  per  cent,  on  silks 
49  per  cent,  and  the  tax  on  such  lower-priced  woolen  goods  as 
are  in  use  among  common  people  is  double  the  rates  on  the  finest 
silks. 

There  is  apparently  some  confusion  among  protectionists  as 
to  what  articles  are  luxuries.  "  Those  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
in  expensive  tropical  fruit,  such  as  potatoes,  will  not  feel  them- 
selves at  all  aggrieved  by  the  payment  of  this  duty,"  was  the 
reason  once  given  by  Senator  Morrill  for  a  "  large  "  duty  on  that 
expensive  tropical  fruit,  potatoes. 

Again,  in  the  Senate,  the  value  of  wool  imports  for  1883, 
amounting  to  $8,915,149,  has  been  compared  with  their  value  for 
1887,  which  was  $18,206,988,  and  the  increase  attributed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  wool  duty  in  1883.  In  1883  we  imported  70,- 
575,478  lbs.     In  1884,  the  first  year  after  the  reduction,  imports 
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went  up  to  78,350,651  lbs.  In  1885,  the  second  year  after  the 
reduction,  imports  fell  to  70,596,170  lbs.,  and  the  value  was  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1879.  In  1887  we  imported  114,401:,  173 
lbs.,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1883.  In  1880, 
three  years  before  the  reduction,  128,131,749  lbs.  of  wool  were 
imported,  exceeding  in  value  by  $7,316,281  the  imports  of  1887.* 
If  reducing  the  duty  in  1883  caused  114,404,173  lbs.  to  be  im- 
ported in  1887,  what  caused  the  importation  of  128,131,749 
lbs.,  or  13,727,576  lbs.  more,  in  1880,  under  the  higher  duty? 
Dutiable  imports  were  in  1882  208,000,000  lbs.,  and  customs 
receipts  were  $88,000,000  greater  than  in  1878,  under  the  same 
law.  Thus  the  senatorial  statement  omits  many  essential  facts, 
and  hence  is  misleading ;  this  so  capable  a  man  as  Senator  Sher- 
man can  hardly  fail  to  perceive. 

As  the  basis  of  every  argument  in  support  of  its  policy  or  in 
defense  of  the  present  rate  of  tariff  taxation,  Protection  assumes 
that  the  development  of  the  country  and  its  increased  wealth  are 
the  result  of  that  policy.  The  cause  of  the  increased  wealth, 
with  whatever  degree  of  prosperity  comes  to  us,  lies  in  our  better 
form  of  government,  in  the  vastness  of  our  country,  and  in  its 
limitless  resources.  These  were  all  ours  when  the  tax  in  the 
price  of  our  coats  was  but  half  what  it  now  is.  Neither  is  the 
growth  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  always  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  its  people.  It  was  recently  shown,  on  the 
authority  of  Mulhall,  that  while  in  less  than  fifty  years  Ireland's 
population  has  fallen  from  more  than  eight  millions  to  less  than 
five  millions,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  that  stricken  country  has 
been  largely  augmented,  and  that,  besides  wealth,  which  is  in 
few  hands,  Ireland  had  grown  in  nothing  but  the  number  of  her 
poor  and  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Another  assumption  is,  that  any  substantial  modification  of 
the  rate  of  taxation  will  bring  ruin  to  manufacturing  industries, 
to  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  all  others,  and  this  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  our  labor. 

When  one  of  the  recently  proposed  tariff  modifications  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  several 
miners  of  coal  gave  testimony,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
earnings  of  some  were  as  low  as  twenty  dollars  a  month,  while 
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some  others  received  forty  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coal ;  but  all 
maintained  that  the  removal  or  modification  of  the  duty  of  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  ton  on  coal  would  result  in  lower  wages  and  less 
earnings  to  the  miners.  Exactly  w^hy  a  duty  of  seventy-five 
cents  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  mine-owner  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  forty  cents  he  pays  and  what  is  paid  in  foreign 
mines,  none  but  protectionists  assume  to  know. 

We  may  pay  higher  daily  or  weekly  wages  than  any  of  our 
foreign  competitors,  and  yet  their  labor,  measured  in  the  man- 
ufactured products,  may  be  as  expensive  as  ours.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed.  But 
conceding  that  both  our  wages  and  labor-cost  in  products  are 
higher,  how,  with  our  traditional  revenue  system,  can  ruin, 
decay,  or  harm  come  to  our  industries,  even  supposing  them  to 
be  beneficially  affected  by  taxation?  Mr.  Wright,  Chief  of 
the  Labor  Bureau,  has  analyzed  the  cost  of  making  woolen 
cloth,  and  ascertained  that  the  labor-cost  in  the  dollar's  worth  of 
cloth  is  thirty-four  cents.  With  the  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes 
retained,  we  must  still  derive  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  $170,- 
000,000  from  customs,  and  from  woolen  fabrics  the  equivalent  of 
the  whole  labor-cost 

Inconsiderate  protectionists  habitually  point  to  1847-60  for 
evidence  that  any  substantial  abatement  or  modification  of  need- 
less taxation  will  result  in  industrial  disaster,  for  they  re- 
member the  business  depression  of  1857  in  the  low-revenue 
tariff  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  1847  to  1860;  but  they 
forget  that  no  part  of  our  history  of  like  duration  is  without 
like  depression.  When  protection  was  more  truthful  than  now, 
Mr.  Morrill,  in  discussing  the  progress  made  in  that  period, 
said : 

*'  We  have  made  more  rapid  strides  in  cheapening  manufactures,  and 
therefore  lessening  the  necessity  for  incidental  protection,  than  ever  England 
herself  made  in  any  equal  period  of  time." 

A  year  later,  March  12th,  1862,  Mr.  Morrill,  speaking  of  the 
"prodigious  increase"  in  the  growth  of  our  manufactures 
between  1850  and  1860,  said :  "  Such  facts  should  make  every 
man  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom  glow  with  pride." 
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He  was  then  speaking  under  circumstances  favorable  for  elicit- 
ing trutli — in  hearing  of  unfriendly  cannon. 

In  the  fourteen  years  from  1847  to  1860,  inclusive,  the  im- 
ports were,  in  proportion  to  population,  very  much  less  than  in 
the  fourteen  years  from  1867  to  1880,  the  very  heyday  of  protec- 
tion. In  the  former-named  period  the  average  annual  importa- 
tions of  dutiable  goods  were  $7.60  to  the  person,  and  duties  paid, 
$1.85.  In  the  latter  period  the  average  annual  dutiable  imports 
were  $9.11  to  the  person,  and  duties  paid,  $3.91. 

If  we  compare  the  last  fourteen  years,  1874  to  1887,  with 
the  period  from  1847  to  1860,  we  find  that  imports  of  dutiable 
goods,  which  were  to  the  person  $1.85  in  the  earlier  period,  were 
$3.39  in  the  later  fourteen  years.  These  facts  ought  to  dispose 
of  all  professed  or  real  apprehension  of  a  flood  of  imports,  as 
well  as  of  the  rash  assertion  from  France  that  the  President's 
policy  will  increase  imports  tenfold. 

Importations  were  least  when  tax  restrictions  and  burdens 
were  least.  Under  all  conditions  we  have  made,  and  grown  in 
ability  to  make,  the  things  useful  to  us.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  them,  with  or  without  restrictions  in  the  form  of  unneces- 
sary tax  burdens. 

The  cost  of  production,  unfettered  by  taxation,  and  the  price 
of  commodities,  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  by  in- 
ventions and  improved  processes  common  to  all  manufacturing 
countries.  Protection,  while  hindering  both  these  great  results, 
credits  itself  with  both,  as  being  the  very  means  by  which  they 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  one  contrivance  with  which  protection  may  rightly 
credit  itself  is  its  method  of  procuring  and  saving  congressional 
legislation.  And  this  is  not  the  least  baneful  result  of  the 
system. 

William  E.  Moerison. 
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In  the  January  issue  of  the  Forum  we  find  an  article,  "  Con- 
cerning Women,"  by  Prol  Eomanes,  in  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage,  which  he  tells  us  is  supplemental  to  one  written  by 
his  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Craik,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number.  Prof.  Romanes,  speaking  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  "our  strong-minded  sisters,"  says  that  they  are  "running 
their  smaller  and  more  tender  heads  against  the  wall  of  partition 
that  nature  has  set  up  between  the  psychologies  of  sex." 

He  bases  his  argument  for  woman's  inferiority  to  man  almost 
entirely  on  what  he  calls  the  physiological  differences  between 
the  sexes,  and  asserts,  without  any  proof,  that  it  is  "  psychologic- 
ally impossible  for  women  to  rival  men  in  intellectual  toil." 
And  yet  he  admits  what  Mrs.  Craik  asserts  in  her  article,  that 
"  the  average  woman  is  superior  to  the  average  man  ;  more 
estimable  and  lovable,  nay,  often  more  capable  and  reliable."  If 
the  "  average "  woman  is  often  more  "capable "  and  reliable  than 
the  average  man,  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  the  mental  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  that  is  claimed.  In  other  qualities 
which  come  in  to  make  up  a  complete  manhood  and  womanhood 
Mrs.  Craik  concedes  woman's  superiority.  She  says :  "  In  purity, 
single-mindedness.  unselfishness,  and  faithfulness,  the  ordinary 
man  is  distinctly  below  the  ordinary  woman." 

This  admitted,  there  is  no  force  in  the  offensive  statement  of 
Prof.  Romanes,  that  "our  strong-minded  sisters  are  running 
their  smaller  and  more  tender  heads  against  the  wall  of  parti- 
tion that  nature  has  set  up  between  the  psychologies  of  sex."  If 
"the  average  woman  is  superior  to  the  average  man,  and  often 
more  capable  and  reliable,"  as  Mrs.  Craik  asserts,  then  no  logical 
argument  for  woman's  inferiority  to  man  can  be  based  on  the 
anatomical  and  psychological  differences  of  the  sexes.  "  Our 
evidence,"  says  Prof.  Romanes,  "must  be  derived   from  expe- 
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rience ;  "  and  experience  shows  that  "  the  average  woman  is 
superior  to  the  average  man,"  whatever  exceptions  may  be 
found  of  intellectual  superiority  in  such  men  as  Shakespeare, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Demosthenes,  who  stand  out  from 
mankind  by  themselves  and  are  not  the  representatives  of  any 
intellectual  classes.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  exceptions,  but 
of  the  "  average  "  men  and  women. 

While  experience  confirms  what  Mrs.  Craik  teaches  about 
the  average  woman  being  above  the  average  man,  it  is  claimed 
that  "  anatomy  leads  us  to  anticipate  intellectual  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  male."  If  so,  anatomy  contradicts  experience  and 
fact,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  But  it  is  not  true  that  anat- 
omy teaches  the  "  superiority  of  the  male."  Neither  has  it  ever 
been  proved,  as  is  asserted,  to  be  "  an  anatomical  fact "  that 
"  the  average  brain-weight  of  civilized  woman  is  about  five 
ounces  less  than  that  of  civilized  man."  This  is  the  mere  un- 
supported assertion  of  writers,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  been 
presented  to  sustain  it.  There  is  no  such  evidence  in  existence, 
because  there  is  no  report  of  the  brain- weight  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual women  that  have  lived.  Authors  are  very  careless  in 
their  statements  on  this  subject.  One  eminent  writer  asserts 
that  the  brain  of  Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  weighed 
between  59  and  60  ounces,  while  another,  equally  eminent,  gives 
his  brain-weight  as  6^^  ounces,  and  yet  another  makes  it  66 
ounces.  Such  a  difference  in  their  statements  about  the  weight  of 
Cuvier's  brain  shows  the  carelessness  of  writers  or  their  lack  of 
information,  and  proves  the  futility  of  arguments  from  reported 
brain-weight 

We  have  high  authority  *  for  the  statement  that  the  brain  of 
no  eminently  intellectual  woman  has  ever  been  weighed,  and 
therefore  we  can  have  no  average  brain-weight  of  women. 
Science  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  about  the  brain-weight  of  such 
intellectual  women  as  Hannah  More,  Madame  de  Stael,  Maria 

*  Author  of  the  article  on  "The  Brain"  in  the  "New  American  Cyclopae- 
dia," Vol.  III.,  p.  625.  A  different  statement  is  found  in  Dr.  Thurman's  paper, 
"On  the  Weight  of  the  Human  Brain"  ("Journal  of  Mental  Science,"  April, 
1866),  as  quoted  by  Maudsley,  in  "Body  and  Mind,"  p.  53:  Cuvier,  naturalist, 
64.5  ;  Daniel  Webster,  53.5;  Chalmers,  53.  Estimated  brain-weight  of  idiocy: 
males,  37  ;  females,  32.5. 
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Theresa,  Marian  Evans,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  others. 
And  until  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  brain-weight  of  such 
eminent  women,  no  valid  argument  can  be  based  on  the  brain- 
weight  of  women.  "We  have  now  statistics  only  as  to  the  brain- 
weight  of  inferior  women,  taken  largely  from  poor-houses  and 
hospitals ;  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  *'  average "  brain- 
weight  of  women  is  about  five  ounces  less  than  the  average 
brain-weight  of  men,  with  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of 
the  world  thrown  into  the  scale  to  raise  the  male  average.  And 
this  is  called  science ! 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the  average  brain- 
weight  of  women,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  brain  of  no 
woman  of  intellectual  eminence  has  ever  been  weighed,  or  if  so, 
the  result  has  not  been  reported.  We  have  only  the  average 
brain-weight  of  women  from  pauper  institutions,  hospitals,  pot- 
ter's-fields, and  prisons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  average 
brain-weight  reaches  as  high  as  45  ounces.  This  would  be  much 
increased  if  we  had  the  maximum  weight  of  the  female  brain, 
or  the  brain-weight  of  eminent  women. 

We  have  good  authority — William  Turner,  M.  B.,  F.  R  S., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — for  say- 
ing that 

"No  case  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  a  woman  pos- 
sessing intellectual  eminence.  But  Boyd  met  with  a  woman's  brain  as  high  as 
55:^  ounces,  and  many  instances  of  upward  of  50  ounces  in  women  where  there 
was  no  evidence  of  high  mental  endowment.  Skae,  in  a  female  monomaniac, 
observed  a  brain  which  weighed  6H  ounces,  and  of  300  females  examined  in 
the  West  Riding  Asylum  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  26  cases  was  50  ounces 
or  upward.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  do  not,  therefore,  per  «e,  give  an 
exact  method  of  estimating  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual,  and  high 
brain-weight  and  great  intellectual  capacity  are  not  necessarily  correlated  with 
each  other. " 

If  this  is  reliable,  and  we  have  no  record  of  the  brain-weight 
of  any  woman  of  intellectual  eminence,  it  follows  that  no  valid 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  woman's  intellectual  ability  from 
the  "  average  "  weight  of  woman's  brain  as  at  present  reported. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  the  brain-weight  of  women 
from  only  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  none  from  the  higher 
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circles  of  life  where  women  have  been  educated  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence of  brain-weight  is  largely  a  matter  of  education  and  intel- 
lectual development 

Though  we  were  to  concede  all  that  is  claimed  for  difference 
in  size  of  brain  between  the  sexes,  still  in  the  home  no  one  di§; 
covers  any  natural  inferiority  of  girls  to  boys.  As  a  rule,  the 
girls  in  any  community  are  quite  as  intelligent  as  the  boys.  If 
we  pass  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  still  fail  to  discover  any 
mental  inferiority  of  young  women  to  young  men.  When  the 
two  sexes  are  educated  together,  the  female  performs  her  task 
with  the  same  apparent  ease  as  the  male.  Young  women  acquire 
languages  as  readily,  comprehend  abstruse  problems  as  quickly, 
and  are  quite  as  likely  to  take  prizes  in  mathematics  and  other 
studies,  as  male  students. 

In  adult  age  we  find  the  same  intellectual  equality  of  the 
sexes.  And  yet  here  we  may  find  an  excuse  for  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  woman,  by  remembering  that  she  has  not  had  the 
same  opportunity  for  mental  development  that  man  has  enjoyed. 
The  greatest  variation  of  brain-weight  is  among  civilized  peoples, 
where  woman  has  never  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with  men  for 
mental  culture ;  while  among  the  lowest  races  there  is  but  little 
if  any  variation  in  size  of  brain  between  the  sexes,  showing  that 
education  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
man.  Says  Maudsley,  who  is  authority  on  this  subject :  "  Among 
Europeans  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  is  greater  in  edu- 
cated than  in  uneducated  persons."  *  Now  woman  has  never 
had  equal  opportunities  with  man  for  intellectual  development 
The  universities  and  all  the  best  educational  institutions  of  the 
world  have  been  closed  to  her,  and  all  the  weight  of  custom  and 
prejudice  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  to  make  her  re- 
press all  intellectual  aspirations  as  foreign  to  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity, which  is  popularly  interpreted  to  mean  domesticity. 

If  we  should  classify  brains,  thousands  of  women  would  be 
found  equal  to  men  on  scientific  grounds.  If  we  call  the  aver- 
age weight  of  the  male  brain  50  ounces,  then  all  men  below  this 
weight  are  as  hopelessly  inferior  a^  are  women,  and  they  can 
never  expect  to  rise  to  an  intellectual  equality  with  the  men 

*  "Body  and  Mind,"  p.  55. 
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of  larger  weight  of  brain ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are  hope- 
lessly inferior  to  all  women  whose  weight  of  brain  is  largely 
above  theirs.  So  while  the  average  woman,  as  is  claimed,  is 
below  the  average  man,  thousands  of  women  are  above  mill- 
ions of  men,  because  they  excel  them  in  brain-weight.  If  there 
is  force  in  the  argument  as  against  women,  it  is  equally  good  as 
against  men  ;  and  the  male  brain  of  45  ounces  can  never  be 
equal  to  the  male  brain  of  60  ounces,  and  can  never  do  as  much 
good  thinking;  hence,  one  class  of  men  with  a  certain  weight  of 
brain  must  always  be  superior  to  another  class  of  men  with  less 
brain-weight.  According  to  this  argument,  Daniel  Webster, 
whose  brain  weighed  eleven  ounces  less  than  Cuvier's,  could  never 
have  done  as  good  intellectual  work  as  the  French  naturalist. 

Alexander  Bain,  LL.  D.,  professor  in  the  University  of  Ab- 
erdeen, in  his  volume  on  "Mind  and  Body,"  p.  21,  says  that 
"tall  men,  as  a  rule,  have  larger  brains  than  small  men;"  a 
statement  that  "  small  men  "  who  write  about  woman's  inferior- 
ity will  do  well  to  consider.  If  this  eminent  author  is  correct, 
then  "small  men"  are  as  hopelessly  inferior  to  "tall  men"  in 
mental  ability  as  women  are  to  men.  If  the  argument  is  good 
against  women,  it  applies  with  equal  force  against  "  small  men," 
who,  as  a  class,  cannot  do  as  good  intellectual  work  as  tall  men. 
The  case  is  more  hopeless  for  short  men  than  for  tall  women. 

If  the  size  of  brain  is  to  decide  the  amount  of  intellectual  work 
to  be  done,  it  follows,  other  things  being  equal,  that  all  brains, 
male  or  female,  weighing  45  or  50  ounces,  should  do  the  same 
amount  of  good  thinking.  Where  women  are  equally  endowed 
in  brain-weight  with  men  they  are  not  intellectually  inferior  to 
men,  and  where  they  have  greater  brain-weight  than  men  they 
are  superior  to  men.  Individuals  of  the  same  weight  of  brain,  40, 
45,  or  50  ounces,  would,  quite  irrespective  of  sex,  think  equally 
well  and  be  able  to  do  the  same  amount  of  intellectual  work. 

Some  time  ago  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Hammond,  appeared  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly," 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  mere  size  of  the  brain  that  determines 
the  intellectual  power  of  an  individual,  but  the  gray  nerve-tissues 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  seat  of  the  mind 
and  which  give  intellectual  vigor.     This  writer  says : 
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"  It  is  the  absolute  rather  than  the  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  that  is 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  brain  power." 

Again  he  says: 

**  But  when  we  look  in  another,  and  possibly  a  more  correct,  light,  the  ad- 
vantage is  rather  the  other  way,  for,  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the, 
two  sexes,  the  difference,  what  there  is,  is  in  favor  of  woman." 

He  thinks  the  mind  must  be  different  in  the  two  sexes : 

"  Not  necessarily  that  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  but  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent. In  some  respects  that  of  man  excels,  in  other  respects  that  of  woman 
predominates ." 

This  leads  up  to  another  line  of  thought,  concerning  the 
superior  "  quality  "  of  the  female  brain,  which  scientific  and 
medical  writers  recognize  in  treating  this  subject.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  "  quality  "  of  thought  among  intellectual  men, 
as  there  is  of  poetic  ability,  or  genius,  which  scholars  recognize, 
but  are  hardly  able  to  define.  It  is  a  power,  plus  intellect, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  brain- weight.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
speaks  thus  of  this  mental  force  : 

**  I  will  simply  say  here,  although  I  cannot  as  yet  give  proofs,  that  there 

are  powers  of  the  intellect  besides  the  ordinary  mental  powers 

There  are  those  who  have  the  gift  of  genius,  which  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
mental  powers.  Discoveries  are  made,  not  by  the  ordinary  mental  powers, 
but  by  something  above  and  beyond  them."  * 

Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  says : 

"No  fact  is  better  established  than  the  general  relation  of  intellect  to 
weight  of  brain.  Walker  has  shown  that  the  brains  of  26  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual rank  surpassed  the  average  rank  by  14  per  cent.  Of  course,  quality  of 
brain  is  an  equally  important  factor;  and  hence  not  a  few  men  with  brain  even 
below  the  average  have  distinguished  themselves  for  scholarship  or  executive 
ability."  t 

Brain  "  quality  "  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  factor  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  all  scholars  admit.  The  author 
of  the  article  on  "The  Brain,"  in  the  "American  Cyclopaedia," 
after  speaking  of  the  size  of  the  brain,  says : 

*  Quoted  by  M.  S.  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  "  Hygiene  of  the  Brain,"  p.  137. 
+  "  Preadamites,"  p.  246. 
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"  The  quality  of  the  brain,  however,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  quantity, 
BO  that  a  hiT^e  brain  does  not,  of  necessity,  constitute  a  great  man.  Accord- 
ing to  Tiedemann,  the  female  brain,  though  absolutely  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  is  larger,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body. " 

According  to  Darwin,*  the  relative  size  of  the  male  and 
female  brain  is  still  undecided.     He  says  : 

"  His  [man's]  brain  is  absolutely  larger,  but  whether  relatively  to  the 
larger  size  of  his  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  woman,  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  fully  ascertained." 

In  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard's  great  medical  work,  "  Our  Home 
Physician,"  we  find  the  following,  on  p.  90 : 

"  Women  have,  on  the  average,  five  ounces  less  brain  than  men.  This 
difference  in  quantity  is  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  by  the  superior  quality 
of  the  feminine  brain.  Women  are  usually  more  finely  organized  than  men. 
Iligh  organization  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  fine  quality 
of  brain.  A  moderately  sized  brain  of  a  fine  quality  is  oftentimes  far  superior, 
particularly  in  special  aptitudes,  to  a  larger  brain  of  coarse  quality.  There- 
fore woman,  though  more  or  less  subject  to  man,  is  oftentimes  his  equal,  and 
in  some  particulars  incomparably  his  superior." 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  brain  quantity  and  quality.  A  writer 
(Miss  Hardaker)  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  a  few  years 
ago,  attempted  to  show  woman's  inferiority  to  man  by  brain- 
weight,  but  signally  failed  in  the  effort  Among  other  things 
she  stated  that  "  the  male  brain  cannot  fall  below  87  ounces 
without  involving  idiocy,  while  the  female  brain  may  fall  to  32 
ounces  without  that  result,"  and  how  much  lower  we  are  not 
informed. 

If  "  quality  "  of  brain  has  no  bearing  on  this  question,  as 
Prof.  Eomanes  maintains,  why  then  should  a  37-ounce  brain  in 
man  involve  idiocy,  and  the  same  result  not  follow  in  woman  with 
a  37-ounjce  brain  ?  If  the  brain  of  both  sexes  is  the  same  in  all 
respects,  why  should  not  idiocy  follow  in  each  with  the  same 
weight  of  brain?  If  the  man  becomes  idiotic  with  37  ounces  of 
brain,  as  we  are  told,  and  the  woman  is  in  no  danger  of  idiocy 
with  that  weight  of  brain,  it  is  evident  enough  which  has  the 
inferior  brain.     If  the  32-ounce  female  brain  can  do  better  intel- 

*  *'  Descent  of  Man,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  301., 
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lectual  work  than  tlie  37-ounce  male  brain  (the  point  of  idiocy), 
then  the  argument  from  the  relative  weight  of  brain  falls,  or 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  female  brain.  If  the  37-ounce  male 
brain  goes  to  wreck  and  ruin,  while  the  37-ounce  female  brain 
is  sound  and  clear  and  capable  of  good  mental  work,  it  legiti- 
mately follows  that  the  constituent  properties  of  the  two  brains 
are  in  some  respects  different,  or  that  the  female  brain  is  of 
superior  quality,  as  many  scientific  writers  teach.  If  both  had 
precisely  the  same  "quality  "  of  brain,  both  would  become  idiotic 
with  the  same  "  quantity,"  viz.,  37  ounces. 

It  is  because  of  this  higher  quality  of  the  female  brain  that 
little  girls  have  an  excess  of  refined  moral  sense  over  boys,  more 
natural  refinement,  sweeter  natures,  and  diviner  instincts.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  female  nature  are  apparent  in  early  girl- 
hood, so  that  the  instincts  and  perceptions  in  girls  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  in  boys.  Girls  are  more  refined  in  their  manners  and 
habits  of  life  and  thought,  and  this  indicates  a  higher  degree  of 
moral  and  spiritual  sensibility.  Words  and  actions  show  the 
quality  of  the  soul,  for  out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and 
the  speech  betrays  the  quality  of  the  heart.  Woman,  as  a  rule, 
has  a  better  quality  of  thought  and  life  than  man.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  work  against  woman  suffrage,  admits  the 
superiority  of  woman's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  where  he  says  : 

*'  Their  moral  nature  is  more  delicately  perceptive.  Their  religious  inspira- 
tions, or  inspirabilities,  put  them  closer  to  God,  as  having  a  more  celestial 
property  and  affinities  more  superlative.  It  may  be  that  men  have  larger 
quantity  in  the  scale  of  talent,  while  yet  they  are  enough  coarser  in  the  grain 
of  their  quality  to  more  tljan  balance  the  score.  Quality  of  brain,  whatever 
we  may  say  of  size,  cannot  be  less  than  a  matter  of  chief  significance,  and  the 
fiber  of  a  woman's  brain  is  likely  to  be  as  much  finer  as  the  fiber  of  her  skin ; 
capable,  also,  for  that  reason,  of  a  more  delicately  feeling  and  bright  insight,  a 
more  dramatic  fancy-play,  and  a  facility  and  grace  of  movement  far  more 
closely  related  to  beauty."  * 

That  eminent  philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill,  wrote  as  follows 
on  this  subject : 

"  It  is  said  there  is  anatomical  evidence  of  the  superior  mental  capacity  of 
men  compared  with  women  ;  they  have  a  larger  brain.     I  reply,  that  in  the 

*  "  Woman  Suffrage,  the  Reform  against  Nature,"  p.  57. 
7    - 
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first  place  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful.  It  is  by  no  means  establishe<l  that  the 
brain  of  a  woman  is  smaller  than  that  of  a  man.  If  it  is  inferred  merely  be- 
cause a  woman's  bodily  frame  generally  is  of  less  dimensions  than  a  man's, 
this  criterion  W(juld  lead  to  strange  consequences.  A  tall  and  lurge-boned  man 
must,  on  this  showing,  be  wonderfully  superior  in  intelligence  to  a  small  man. 
and  an  clcpliant  or  a  whale  mu.st  prodigiously  excel  mankind.  The  size  of  the 
brain  in  human  beings, anatomists  say,  varies  much  less  than  the  size  of  the  body, 
or  even  of  the  head ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  at  all  inferred  from  the  other.  It  is 
certain  that  some  women  have  as  large  a  brain  as  any  man.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  a  man  who  had  weighed  many  human  brains  said,  that  the  neav- 
iest  he  knew  of,  heavier  even  than  Cuvier's  (the  heaviest  previously  recorded),  was 
that  of  a  woman.  Next,  I  must  observe  that  the  precise  relation  which  exists 
between  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  powers  is  not  yet  well  understood,  but 
is  a  subject  of  great  dispute.  That  there  i.s  a  very  close  relation  we  cannot 
doubt.  ...  In  all  the  more  delicate  operations  of  nature — of  which  those 
of  the  animated  creation  are  the  most  delicate,  and  those  of  the  nervous  system 
by  far  the  most  delicate  of  these  — differences  in  the  effect  depend  as  much  on 
differences  of  quality  in  the  physical  agents  as  on  their  quantity;  and  if  the 
quality  of  an  instrument  is  to  be  tested  by  the  nicety  and  delicacy  of  the  work 
it  can  do,  the  indications  point  to  a  greater  average  fineness  of  quality  in  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  of  women  than  of  men,"  * 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  this  line  of  thought  at  greater 
length,  and  have  brought  out  only  a  few  points,  to  indicate  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  for  woman's  inferiority  to  man  based  on 
brain-weight.  We  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Clark's 
book  on  "  The  Building  of  a  Brain,"  pp.  43,  44.  Speaking  of 
the  future  possibilities  of  "  brain  exercise,"  he  says : 

*'  If  quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  included  in  development,  no  limit  can 
yet  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  no  limit  to  the 
manifestations  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  that  may  pour  through  the 
brain.  I  presume  we  have  only  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  the  human 
brain  will  yet  attain  to.  Compared  now  as  an  instrument  with  what  it  will 
be  ages  hence,  when  both  men  and  women  are  appropriately  educated,  when 
brains  shall  be  built  out  of  masculine  and  feminine  organizations  that  have 
been  appropriately  trained,  and  from  which  hereditary  evils  have  been  elimi- 
nated, century  after  century,  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  brain  of  to-day, 
compared  as  an  instrument  with  that  brain  of  the  future,  fit  for  the  use  of  a 
god,  is  as  rude  and  imperfect  as  the  lenses  of  two  hundred  years  ago  compared 
with  the  microscopes  of  the  present  day." 

D.    P.    LlYERMORE. 

*  '•  The  Subjection  of  Women,"  pp.  119,  120. 
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What  are  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  news, 
as  determined-  hy  the  practice  of  the  leading  and  representative 
newspapers  of  tae  United  States?  In  solving  this  question  the 
first  step  is  to  collect  a  body  of  facts,  and  in  my  own  inquiry  I 
made  two  separate  investigations  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
first  confined  to  the  daily  press  of  New  York  City,  the  second 
covering  a  group  of  representative  newspapers  published  in 
other  cities.  The  ratios  thus  obtained  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
typical,  for  these  prosperous  journals  have  gained  their  rank  by 
divining  what  the  reading  public  like  most  to  find  in  a  news- 
paper. To  the  editor  the  question  of  the  Sphinx  takes  this 
form  :  What  is  news  ?  He  must  answer  it,  and  to  guess  wrong 
is  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  editors  do  guess  wrong,  and 
as  a  consequence  most  newspapers  die.  Possibly  in  no  business 
is  the  ratio  of  success  to  failure  smaller.  But  those  who  direct 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  which  have  large  circulations, 
which  engage  the  best  talent,  which  are  extensively  quoted  and 
conformed  to  by  the  mass  of  papers,  and  are  substantial  business 
properties,  we  may  suppose  to  be  gifted  with  the  true  news  in- 
stinct. Their  practice  has  the  weight  of  expert  testimony,  and 
the  resultant  of  their  separate  experience  should  be  a  fairly  just 
national  average. 

Suppose  then  we  select  our  samples  and  attack  them  with  a 
lead-pencil  and  a  tape-measure.  I  know  that  this  estimate  by 
"  space  "  is  open  to  objection,  and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  fair 
in  the  long  run.  Newspaper  men  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment that,  generally  speaking,  the  space  allotted  to  a  piece  of 
news  is  an  index  of  its  news  value.  It  is  a  rude  measurement, 
but  it  may  be  all  the  more  just  for  being  so  brutal.  There  is 
still  to  be  considered  the  tone  as  well  as  the  length,  but  this 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  in  its  place. 
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Mj  first  group  of  samples  was  composed  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers  of  New  York  for  Friday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday,  October  14th,  16th,  and  17th ;  the  five  morning  papers, 
"Herald,"  "Times,"  "Tribune,"  "Sun,"  and  "World"  being 
examined  for  the  three  days,  and  the  seven  afternoon  papers, 
"  Commercial  Advertiser,"  "  Post,"  "  Mail  and  Express,"  "  Tele- 
gram," "  Sun,"  "  World,"  and  "  News  "  for  Friday  and  Monday. 
I  had  no  very  definite  motive  for  selecting  the  dates  mentioned 
rather  than  others,  and  perhaps  the  investigation  gains  thereby ; 
but  I  shall  indicate  before  I  conclude  the  reasons  for  guarding 
the  judgment  against  accepting  the  results  of  a  limited  inquiry 
like  mine  as  final. 

One  more  explanation.  I  undertook  the  inquiry  originally 
to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  New  York 
papers  to  religion  as  news.  Subsequently  I  broadened  the  in- 
quiry somewhat  both  as  to  topics  and  geographical  scope.  To 
get  comparisons  for  the  first  ratios  I  selected  as  topics  religion, 
crimes,  athletic  sports,  the  markets,  theaters,  labor,  and  editorials. 
Politics  I  disregarded  because  of  its  spasmodic  character ;  and 
other  branches,  such  as  accidents,  shipping,  society,  general  for- 
eign intelligence,  and  the  like,  were  passed  over  as  unnecessary. 
The  tabulated  results  of  the  inquiry  are  as  follows : 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  for  the  period  taken  for  study,  the  ratio 
of  religious  news  to  the  total  reading  matter  was  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the  "Tribune  "  was  the  high- 
est, being  seven  and  a  half.  The  "  Herald  "  was  a  close  second 
with  seven.     The  other  newspapers  above  the  average  were  the 
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"  Time?,"  four  and  a  half  ;  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  four  ; 
and  the  "Evening  Sun,"  four.  Below  the  average  were  the 
morning  "  Sun,"  three ;  morning  "  World,"  two  ;  "  Evening 
Post,"  two  and  a  half;  "Mail  and  Express,"  two  and  a  half; 
"  Telegram,"  two  and  a  half  ;  evening  ''  World,"  one  and  a  half; 
and,  least  of  all  in  the  religious  ratio,  the  "  News,"  which 
devotes  one  per  cent,  of  its  space  to  the  subject. 

So,  too,  we  find  that  the  "  Sun,"  in  its  morning  edition,  led 
in  its  attention  to  crimes.  Its  ratio  was  twenty-one  per  cent,  of 
its  entire  reading  matter.  The  "  Telegram  "  was  second,  with  a 
ratio  of  seventeen;  then  came  the  morning  "  World,"  with  six- 
teen. The  "  News  "  gave  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  space  to  the 
subject,  the  "  Herald  "  thirteen,  the  "Evening  Sun  "  twelve,  and 
the  remaining  papers  in  this  order  :  evening  "  World,"  ten  and  a 
half ;  "  Mail  and  Express,"  ten  ;  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  nine ; 
"Times,"  seven  ;  "Tribune,"  six  and  a  half  ;  and  the  "  Evening 
Post,"  three  and  a  half.  The  average  ratio  is  eleven  and  seven- 
tenths.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  prominence  given  to  crime 
the  "  Sun,"  "  World,"  and  "  Herald,"  of  the  morning  papers,  and 
the  "  Telegram  "  and  "  News,"  of  the  evening  press,  were  above 
the  average,  and  the  others  below  it. 

In  outdoor  sports,  under  which  term  come  yachting,  base- 
ball, horse-racing,  pugilism,  etc.,  the  morning  "Sun"  led  with  a 
ratio  of  twelve  and  a  half,  closely  followed  by  the  "  Herald," 
with  a  record  of  eleven,  and  the  "News,"  with  one  of  ten  per 
cent.  The  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Evening  Sun  "  came  next,  with 
nine,  and  the  evening  "  World,"  with  eight  and  a  half.  Then 
came  the  "Tribune"  and  morning  "World,"  with  seven  each; 
the  "  Mail  and  Express,"  six  and  a  half ;  the  "  Telegram,"  six  ; 
the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  five;  and  the  "Evening  Post," 
one.     The  average  or  normal  was  seven  and  seven-tenths. 

In  the  markets  the  "  Mail  and  Express"  led  in  the  relative 
space  given  to  this  subject,  the  ratio  being  twenty-six  per  cent. 
The  "Post"  and  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser  "  came  next,  with 
ratios  of  twenty -one  and  nineteen  respectively.  Then  there  was 
a  long  jump  down  to  the  "  Herald,"  with  a  little  over  seven  per 
cent  The  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Tribune  "  gave  seven  per  cent, 
the  "  World  "  five,  the  "  Evening  Sun  "  four,  and  so  on  down  to 
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the  "Telegram,"  one  and  a  half.  The  average  was  eight  and 
eight-tenths. 

Theatrical  news  is  rather  spasmodic,  but  the  averages  I 
obtained  may  not  be  unfair.  The  ratio  for  the  three  days  was 
four  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  In  only  two  newspapers,  the 
"  Times  "  and  the  "Mail  and  Express,"  did  the  ratio  rise  to  seven, 
and  in  one,  the  "  Evening  Post,"  it  happened  to  sink  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent 

Labor  is  also  an  uncertain  factor,  depending,  to  a  significant 
degree,  on  the  nearness  of  an  election.  The  average  for  the 
period  was  ^ve  and  seven-tenths.  All  the  morning  papers  for 
the  three  days  had  substantially  the  same  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  news,  being  about  four  per  cent  in 
each  case.  The  '*  Commercial  Advertiser  "  gave  labor  news  the 
most  prominence,  assigning  to  its  treatment  nine  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  its  reading  matter,  the  ''News"  and  the  evening 
"  World  "  sharing  the  second  place,  with  eight  per  cent  each. 

As  to  the  relative  prominence  given  to  editorials,  I  find  that 
the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  led  with  seventeen  per  cent,  the 
list  closing  with  the  "News,"  three  per  cent,  the  average  being 
eight  and  a  half. 

In  the  second  table  the  survey  extended  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  each  city  being  taken  as  a  unit.  It  was 
confined  to  the  morning  press,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Washington  "Star."  It  embraced  the  five  leading  New  York 
morning  newspapers,  the  "  Herald,"  "Times,"  "  Tribune,"  "  Sun," 
and  "World;"  the  "Advertiser"  and  "Herald,"  of  Boston;  the 
"Public  Ledger,"  "Press,"  and  "Times,"  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Chicago  "Tribune,"  "Times,"  and  "News;"  the  Cincinnati 
"Commercial  Gazette"  and  "Enquirer,"  the  St  Louis  "Globe- 
Democrat  "  and  "  Eepublican,"  the  Baltimore  "  Sun,"  the  Wash- 
ington "  Star,"  the  Charleston  "  News  and  Courier,"  the  New 
Orleans  "  Times-Democrat,"  and  the  San  Francisco  "  Chronicle." 
The  dates  taken  were  Monday,  November  28th,  and  Tuesday, 
November  29th,  the  object  here,  too,  being  to  notice  specially 
the  part  which  religion  played  as  news.  The  field  of  inquiry 
was  broadened,  however,  by  the  addition  of  literary  criticism 
and  art   news  and  comment.     It  will  be  observed  that  these 
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papers  fairly  represent  successful  journalism  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  and  while  the  list  is  by  no  means 
complete,  the  averages  deducible  from  a  study  of  its  character- 
istics have  certainly  a  suggestive  value. 
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Judging  by  these  two  days,  then,  the  New  York  and  the 
Cincinnati  morning  dailies  take  the  lead  as  regards  space  de- 
voted to  crimes,  the  latter  leading  by  a  slight  fraction. 

Cincinnati  also  paid  the  least  attention  to  religion,  and  devoted 
the  largest  space  to  markets,  of  the  whole  list,  and  her  ratio  of 
editorial  comment  was  as  low  as  any.  Out  of  a  total  reading- 
matter  space  of  3,782  inches,  seven  were  devoted  to  book  news 
and  four  to  art.  Music  and  the  drama  occupied  three  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  space :  upon  the  whole,  a  sadly  Philistine  exhibit 
for  a  city  that  aspires  to  be  an  Athens. 

At  the  "  Hub  "  it  is  different.  Boston  has  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  market  ratio ;  but  she  gives  seven 
per  cent,  of  her  space  to  religion  and  four  and  a  half  to  books,  in 
both  cases  leading  the  list.  She  is  also  one  of  the  few  cities 
which  accord  an  appreciable  fraction  of  space  to  art.  Amuse- 
ments, both  of  the  outdoor  and  indoor  sorts,  receive  careful  atten- 
tion ;  while  crime  as  a  theme  sinks  nearly  to  one-third  the  promi- 
nence assigned  to  it  in  New  York  or  Cincinnati,  and  to  one-half 
the  ratio  of  the  press  at  large. 

Philadelphia's  moderation  is  known  unto  all  men.  She 
might  appropriately  take  the  motto  which  the  great  Bacon 
chose,  Mediocria  firma.     Her  newspaper  average,  we  are  not  sur- 
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prised  to  find,  is  severely  conventioDal.  It  approaches  nearer 
the  national  average  than  that  of  any  other  city.  In  attention 
to  athletic  sports  and  labor  interests  there  is  a  slight  excess, 
in  religion  a  slight  falling-off.  But,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  let 
me  bear  witness  here  to  the  respectful  and  sympathetic  spirit 
which  marks  the  treatment  of  religious  news  by  the  leading 
Philadelphia  papers.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  ''  Public 
Ledger,"  a  paper  that  is  an  honor  to  American  journalism. 
Would  that  the  enormous  prosperity  of  this  admirable  news- 
paper might  tempt  American  editors  in  general  to  study  more 
carefully  the  secret  of  its  success. 

As  Chicago  and  St  Louis  invite  comparison,  we  see  from 
samples  of  their  leading  and  typical  papers  that  the  citizens  of 
both  places  have  about  the  normal  American  appetite  for  crime; 
that  St  Louis,  however,  likes  a  rather  larger  share  of  religion 
with  it,  is  much  fonder  of  sports,  and  a  trifle  more  occupied  with 
business.  Chicago's  editors,  however,  are  allowed  to  talk  twice 
as  much  as  those  of  St  Louis ;  and  if  a  city  can  be  heard  for  its 
much  speaking  Chicago  should  compel  attention,  as  her  editorial 
ratio  leads  the  country. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  to  judge  from  the  two  days'  samples, 
the  country  makes  a  very  poor  showing  in  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  Although  we  claim  to  be  and  are  a  reading  peo- 
ple, the  typical  paper  on  the  standard  adopted  would  devote  but 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  total  reading  matter  to  literary 
news  and  criticism.  And  in  forty-four  issues,  containing  alto- 
gether 38,178  inches  of  reading  matter,  only  135  inches  were  de- 
voted to  art  subjects.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  " Public  Ledger" 
did  the  art  ratio  rise  above  one  per  cent  of  the  reading  contents; 
and  the  New  York  "World,"  Chicago  "Tribune,"  Chicago 
"  News,"  St  Louis  "  Republican,"  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer,"  Charles- 
ton "News  and  Courier,"  and  San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  had 
no  reference  to  art  for  the  two  days. 

These  ratios  may  form  a  base  line  for  a  supplementary  article 
on  the  foreign  standards  of  news,  but  I  will  now  dismiss  them 
with  but  a  single  further  observ^ation.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
tables  discloses  several  discrepancies,  into  the  discussion  of  whicb 
I  cannot  enter  at  length.     Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  with  the 
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changing  year  we  should  expect  to  find  marked  changes  in  news 
ratios,  and  that  therefore  an  investigation,  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, would  have  to  take  a  wider  range  of  time  than  this  one 
has.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  first  table  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  were  measured,  and  in  the  second 
only  the  morning  papers. 

We  have  thus  far  gauged  news  by  simple  long  measure ;  now 
in  closing  we  must  glance  at  other  aspects  of  the  subject.  We 
have  discovered,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  news  importance  given 
to  religion  by  leading  editors ;  now  we  ask,  What  is  their  atti- 
tude toward  religion  ?  This  is  a  harder  matter  to  decide  fairly.  I 
know  it  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  religious  circles  that  the  spirit 
of  the  secular  press  is  unfriendly  to  religion,  and  to  some  degree 
this  opinion  is  well  founded.  If  one  were  to  take  a  religious 
census  of  the  editors  of  the  leading  American  journals  with  their 
editorial  and  city  staffs,  he  would  find  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  them  are  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  any  Chris- 
tian sect.  But  without  "  going  behind  the  returns,"  so  to  speak, 
one  can  see  from  a  perusal  of  the  papers  named  something  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  them.  I  find,  in  reviewing  the  articles 
marked  "  religious,"  that  often  the  subjects  deemed  of  the  great- 
est consequence  in  a  news  sense  relate  to  that  part  of  the  re- 
ligious news  which  is  either  discreditable  to  religious  professions, 
or  which  would  be  considered  trivial  and  impertinent  by  relig- 
ious people.  If  the  papers  allude  to  current  religious  events  at 
all,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  a  perfunctory,  condescending,  whimsical,  or 
quizzing  spirit. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  searching  question.  What  determines 
this  attitude  of  editors  toward  religious  news  ?  If  we  claim  that 
they  regard  it  as  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  and  that 
they  are  disposed  to  magnify  those  features  which  religious 
people  themselves  prefer  to  keep  in  the  background,  why  is  this 
so  ?  I  know  the  answer  that  many  religious  people  will  be 
quick  to  give,  namely,  that  the  daily  press  is  in  the  control  of 
godless  persons  who  run  newspapers  to  make  money,  and  who 
believe  they  can  sell  more  papers  by  publishing  graphic  ac- 
counts of  murders  and  other  outrageous  and  frightful  crimes, 
and  by  appealing  to  an  appetite  for  theatrical  and  other  pleas- 
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ures,  than  thej  can  by  paying  heed  to  the  details  of  religious 
experience.  For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  admit  that  this  is 
so.  Let  us  agree  that  editors  are  ''sinners  above  all  the  Gali- 
leans," that  they  edit  papers  as  a  business  and  not  from  principle, 
and  to  make  money  rather  than  to  do  good.  If  that  is  the  case, 
it  follows  that  they  will  print  the  news  which  the  people  are  will- 
ing and  most  anxious  to  buy.  We  started  out  by  agreeing  that 
these  successful  editors  were  successful  because  they  knew  what 
their  readers  wanted,  and  made  it  their  study  to  supply  just 
that.  But  now  we  see  that  they  do  not  supply  them  with  much 
religion,  and  that  what  little  nominal  religious  matter  they  give 
them  is  not  apt  to  be  written  from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view. 

The  inference  is  logical,  either  that  the  religious  public  is 
insignificant  in  numbers,  or  that  it  is  indifferent  to  religious 
news.  Now,  we  know  something  as  to  the  numbers  and  stand- 
ing of  the  religious  population  of  our  cities,  and  we  know  that 
it  cannot  be  said  that  those  elements  of  population  are  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  numbers  or  worldly  influence.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  base-ball  and  horse-racing  news  is  reported  with  great 
care  and  fullness,  while  the  leading  religious  events  are  either 
ignored  altogether  or  indifferently  reported  ?  Is  it  not  because 
newspaper  editors  have  learned  that  persons  who  belong  to  the 
theatrical  or  the  sporting  or  the  mercantile  public  buy  their 
papers  according  as  they  find  in  them  full,  prompt,  and  sympa- 
thetic treatm-ent  of  theatrical,  sporting,  and  market  news ;  where- 
as religious  people,  as  such,  do  not  discriminate  in  their  patron- 
age of  newspapers  with  a  corresponding  exactness?  In  other 
words,  do  religious  people  feel  as  keen  an  interest  in  religious 
news  as  the  base-ball  public  feels  in  base-ball  news,  or  as  the 
horse-racing  public  feels  in  the  news  of  a  horse-race?  Do  relig- 
ious people,  to  any  considerable  degree,  choose  one  paper  rather 
than  another  because  one  paper  gives  more  prominence  to  relig- 
ious news  than  another,  or  treats  it  with  a  more  sympathetic 
appreciation?  You  can  go  up  one  bench  and  dow^n  another  at  a 
base-ball  game,  and  every  man  in  the  crowd  will  tell  you  which 
papers  of  the  next  morning  will  have  a  full  and  glowing  account 
of  the  match  then  in  progress,  and  which  will  dismiss  it  in  a  few 
cold  lines,  and  very  many  of  them  will  make  their  purchase  of 
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a  paper  on  the  following  morning  on  that  basis  of  choice.  Now 
apply  that  standard  to  religious  news.  Out  of  an  audience  as- 
sembled in  a  city  for  some  notable  religious  occasion,  how  many 
will  be  able  to  predict  the  relative  prominence  that  will  be  given 
to  that  meeting  by  the  newspapers?  And  how  many  will  go  to 
a  newspaper  stand  the  following  day  and  buy  a  paper,  confi- 
dent, without  looking  it  through,  that  it  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  event  ?  How  many  Christian  people  could  have  guessed  the 
ratios  I  have  determined  ?  How  many  Christian  people  know 
which  paper  has  the  most  and  best  religious  news  and  which 
the  least  and  worst,  and  govern  their  patronage  accordingly  ? 
In  short,  is  it  not,  after  all,  a  question  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

The  newspaper  is  published,  and  must  make  its  fight  for  ex- 
istence, in  Vanity  Fair.  Is  it  a  chamber  of  horrors  ?  Are  crimes 
and  traffickings  treated  as  of  first  importance,  and  morality  and 
culture  as  of  comparatively  slight  account?  Do  the  careers  of 
cutthroats  and  pugilists  and  sharpers  fill  its  columns  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  deeds  of  clergymen  and  scholars,  and  honest,  decent 
people  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  because  the  editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  Vanity  Fair  press  understand  the  Fair  and  know  how^  to 
cater  to  it?  Do  my  readers  know  that  Fair  for  themselves? 
Have  they  peradventure  tried  to  reform  it  and  lift  its  inhabit- 
ants to  higher  levels  ?  If  they  had,  they  might  be  more  chari- 
table toward  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  press. 

Henry  R.  Elliot. 


FROM   ROME   TO   PROTESTANTISM. 

I  WAS  born  into  the  Roman  Church,  my  parents  being 
Roman  Catholics.  Religious  beliefs  were  formed  to  hand  for 
me,  and  as  I  grew  up  I  accepted  all  the  teachings  of  that  church 
as  the  very  gospel  of  Christ.  My  personal  convictions  were 
not  accounted  at  all.  I  had  no  right  to  say  whether  I  would 
believe  or  not.  True,  I  was  told  that  I  had  a  right  to  examine 
the  claims,  authority,  and  doctrines  of  the  church;  but  having 
been  allowed  that  measure  of  liberty,  I  was  forbidden,  under 
guilt  of  mortal  sin  and  pain  of  excommunication,  to  reject  or 
doubt  any  of  the  Roman  dogmas,  no  matter  how  weak  the  proofs, 
how  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  the  doctrines  or  claims. 

From  an  early  age  I  longed  to  be  a  priest,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  my  choice.  Having  studied  classics  for  nearly 
seven  years,  I  entered  as  a  "  logician  "  the  great  ecclesiastical 
college  of  Maynooth.  During  my  classical  and  philosophical 
terms  I  learned  to  think  and  read  for  myself,  to  select  my  own 
books  of  reference,  and  to  form  my  own  opinions.  Sometimes  I 
opposed  the  opinions  of  the  professors,  and  quoted  authorities 
against  them  ;  thus  I  learned  that  they  did  not  know  all  things, 
and  I  ceased  to  regard  even  the  most  able  of  them  as  infallible. 
My  mind  was  quickly  outgrowing  its  youth-time,  and  long  be- 
fore my  philosophical  course  was  ended  I  had  put  aside  the 
mere  authority  of  old  age,  and  resolved  to  stand  by  principles 
and  facts. 

The  professors  of  the  college  were  considered  by  Pius  the 
Ninth  as  second  to  none  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  justly  so. 
They  were  men  to  be  respected  and  loved ;  they  were  also  to  be 
pitied,  for  they  were  in  a  system  that  held  them  as  in  a  vise. 
They  might  search  the  Scriptures  and  history  and  tradition,  but 
•  all  ended  there.  Their  minds  were  not  their  own  as  to  faith, 
and  it  was  at  times  pitiable  to  hear  them  try  to  defend  defense- 
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less  doctrines.  I  could  see  in  them  that  unrest  of  mind  and 
skepticism  as  to  matters  of  faith  which  pervade  to  so  lamentable 
an  extent  the  priesthood  in  the  Koman  Church. 

During  my  first  year's  course  in  divinity  the  treatises  on 
true  religion,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  were  read.  The 
entire  current  of  theological  thought  was  turned  to  prove  papal 
authority  and  infallibility.  The  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council 
were  taken  as  a  text,  and  all  the  teachings  and  writings  of  ante- 
Yatican  times  were  either  explained  away  or  quoted  to  prove 
the  Vatican  doctrines.  Here  my  mind  first  rebelled.  The  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious, making  Catholicity  as  taught  by  Kome  repulsive  to 
men's  minds  ;  for  one  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  world  had 
lived  for  centuries  without  such  a  doctrine,  and  that  God  could 
save  men  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  without  the  necessity 
of  assent  to  such  a  claim.  The  arguments  used  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  pope  seemed  to  me  untenable,  and  the  expla- 
nations of  the  difficulties  more  plausible  than  logical  or  forci- 
ble. I  could  not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  in  all  Scripture  a  trace  of  evidence  that  St.  Peter  was  con- 
stituted universal  ruler  over  the  other  apostles,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  word  in  favor  of  papal  claims  and  papal  infallibility. 
What,  then,  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  doctors  Augustine,  Je- 
rome, Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  countless  others,  that  no  doc- 
trine is  Catholic  and  apostolical  except  it  be  contained  in  "  the 
Scripture,"  the  "divine  oracles,"  the  "legal  and  evangelical" 
writings? 

It  is  asserted  that  the  universal  church  has  always  believed 
in  and  taught  the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council, 
and  his  infallibility  in  teaching  ex  cathedra  faith  and  morals  to 
the  entire  church.  Is  this  so?  Were  not  Popes  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus  (a  Roman  saint)  Sabellian  heretics  ?  Did  not  Pope 
Vigilius  teach  now  one  thing,  and  again  the  opposite,  in  his 
public  and  formally  official  declarations  concerning  the  "Three 
Chapters"?  Is  not  his  teaching  at  times  opposed  to  councils 
held  as  general?  Vigilius  himself  stated  in  a  letter  to  Euty- 
chius  of  Constantinople  that  "Christ  had  removed  the  darkness 
from  his  mind,"  and  that  "  it  was  no  shame  to  admit  and  retract 
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error."  This  whole  question,  to  useBossuet's  words,  "  altogether 
pertained  to  the  cause  of  faith."  Large  numbers  of  bishops  in 
council  assembled  strenuously  opposed  Vigilius  and  his  teach- 
ing, showing  plainly  that  they  had  no  faith  in  papal  infallibility. 
Was  not  Pope  Liberins  an  Arian?  That  such  he  was  is  ad- 
mitted by  Baronius,  Petavius,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  Dolliuger,  Hefele, 
Dupin,  and  hosts  of  others.  And  we  have  authority  even  greater 
than  that  of  these  famous  authors :  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
great  saints  and  doctors  Athanasius  and  Hilary  and  Jerome,  and 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  historian  Sozomen.  But,  say  Roman 
divines,  the  pope  was  compelled  by  fear  to  teach  Arianism,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infallibility  he  should  be  free.  Let  us 
examine  this  specious  defense  of  infallibility.  According  to  all 
writers  on  the  laws  of  mind  and  will,  mere  external  violence  or 
threats  cannot  affect  the  volition  of  mental  acts.  But  violence 
or  threats  may  excite  fear,  and  fear,  according  to  Roman  divines 
and  other  writers,  can  and  does  at  times  destroy  the  freedom  of 
mind  and  will  necessary  for  a  free  human  act.  Nevertheless 
those  acts  which  do  proceed  from  fear  are,  according  to  Roman 
teachings,  for  the  most  part  free  acts.  All  authorities  agree  that 
acts  performed  under  the  impulse  of  grave  fear  are  free  and 
voluntary,  provided  the  fear  is  not  so  intense  as  altogether  to 
destroy  the  use  of  reason.  Even  granting,  then,  that  Liberius 
acted  under  fear,  who  will  assert  that  the  fear  acting  on  the  pope 
was  such  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  mind  and  will  necessary 
for  a  human  act?  Not  even  Cardinal  Newman  with  all  his  elo- 
quence can  defend  Liberius.  The  cardinal  compares  Liberius 
to  an  English  chief -justice  hurried  off  by  bandits,  and  kept  with- 
out notes,  books,  or  counsel,  and  forced  by  fear  of  death  to  give 
a  certain  decision.  The  comparison  is  at  fault  in  every  particu- 
lar. Liberius  had  studied  the  subject  in  controversy,  and  was 
presumably  infallible  and  supreme  in  teaching  on  the  point  at 
issue,  and  aided  in  a  special  manner  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Was  not  Pope  Honorius  a  Monothelite  heretic?  Sundry 
general  councils  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  popes  con- 
demned him  as  such.  Leo  H.  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  that 
Honorius  was  damned  for  his  heresy.  Pope  Stephen  VL  disen- 
tombed the  body  of  Pope  Formosus,  condemned  him,  and  annulled 
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his  ordinations.  Pope  Leo  V.  deposed  Pope  Christopher.  John 
XII.  deposed  Leo  VIIL,  John  himself  was  deposed  by  a  coun- 
cil, and  Leo  VIIL,  being  restored,  degraded  Pope  Benedict.  Greg- 
ory VII.  declared  invalid  the  sacranaents  conferred  by  simoniacal 
priests.  John  XXII.  publicly  preached  that  the  souls  of  the 
just,  though  free  from  every  stain  of  sin,  were  not  admitted  to  the 
beatific  vision  until  the  last  day;  this  being  contrary  to  Roman 
teaching,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  his  doctrine  condemned. 
John  retracted,  but  his  successor,  who  was  also  accused  of  heresy, 
published  the  condemnation  of  John's  doctrine.  From  1378  to 
1417  there  were  always  two  or  three  rival  popes,  and  the  un- 
broken succession  of  the  apostolic  line  of  popes,  as  Romanists 
love  to  call  it,  is  bolstered  up  by  an  appeal  to  those  who  for  cent- 
uries were  debarred  from  having  any  voice  in  church  teaching 
or  church  government.  John  XXIIL,  who  denied  a  future  life 
and  the  resurrection,  and  also  Gregory  XII.,  were  deposed  by  the 
coancil  of  Constance.  The  same,  council  deposed  Benedict  XIII. 
for  schism  and  heresy.  Eugene  IV.  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Basle  for  obstinacy,  schism,  and  heresy.  Popes  deposed  and  con- 
demned popes.  Councils  declared  their  own  superiority  to  popes, 
and  deposed  and  degraded  popes,  condemning  them  for  heresy. 
What  sign  of  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  do  we  find  in  all 
this?  Pope  Adrian  VL,  in  a  work  published  after  he  became 
pope,  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  pope  can  err,  even  in  matters 
of  faith,  asserting  heresy  in  his  determination  or  decree ;  for 
many  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  heretics."  Certainly  history 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  sensible  person  to  subscribe  to  papal  su- 
premacy and  infallibility.  It  is  not  matter  for  surprise  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  writes :  "  The  appeal  to  history  is  treason  to  the 
church."     Yes,  treason  to  its  character,  treason  to  its  dogmas. 

"What  wonder  that  with  such  facts,  besides  hosts  of  others,  I 
should  have  hesitated  about  admitting  the  Vatican  doctrine? 
And  still  I  was  bound  to  assent,  or  else  to  become  a  heretic,  an 
atheist.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Roman  Church  teaches  that 
if  you  are  not  a  Romanist  you  must,  of  absolute  necessity  and  by 
force  of  reason,  be  an  atheist.  But  if  you  doubt  any  dogma  of  the 
Roman  Church,  you  are  not  a  Romanist.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  young  minds  trained  up  in  the  Roman  Church  are  at  times 
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stern  and  unyielding,  at  times  daring  and  reckless,  too  frequently 
infidel  and  irreligious?  I  tried  to  accept  papal  infallibility,  for 
the  fear  of  excommunication  and  eternal  punishment  constrained 
me  to  believe,  and  still  I  could  not  help  doubting.  I  told  my  con- 
fessor of  my  state  of  mind,  and  he  merely  asked  me  if  I  wished 
to  be  a  Protestant.  Other  confessors  told  me  that  my  doubts 
were  but  scruples  and  temptations  of  the  evil  one.  How  could 
this  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  stand  the  test  of  the  principles. 
Quod  uhique^  quod  semper^  quod  ab  omnibus^  am]  Quod  universa  tenet 
ecclesia  nee  conciliis  institutum^  sed  semper  retentura  est,  nonnisi  ah 
apostoUca  institutione  traditum  reciissime  crediturf  Was  there  not, 
is  there  not,  a  change  in  the  creed  ?  Romanists  say  no,  and  that 
implicit  faith  in  papal  infallibility  was  always  essential  to  salva- 
tion. What  a  number  of  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and 
people  must  be  damned,  then !  Those  w^ho  in  ante- Vatican 
times  opposed  papal  infallibility  were  not  condemned  as  here- 
tics, nor  excommunicated,  nor  in  the  way  of  perdition,  while 
now  Rome  devotes  them  all  to  eternal  reprobation.  The  Greek 
and  Anglican  churches  have  no  trace  of  this  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  Rome  cites  them  as  witnesses  in  other  doctrines ; 
why  not  cite  them  here?  Past  generations  were  saved  without 
papal  infallibility  ;  why  cannot  future  ones  be?  What  a  state 
my  mind  was  in  !  I  might  reason,  but  not  reject.  The  question 
forced  itself  upon  me  :  Was  it  for  this  my  Creator  gave  me  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  powers  of  will,  to  assent  to  doctrines  my  reason 
rejected  on  the  clearest  proofs  ?  I  was  encompassed  by  doubts, 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  separating  from  Rome ;  the  alternatives 
were  too  awful — atheism  and  eternal  ruin. 

It  was  during  my  first  years  divinity  course,  and  while  in  this 
state  of  anxiety,  that  I  read  for  the  first  time  the  "  Conferences^'' 
of  Lacordaire.  One  of  his  statements  in  the  opening  of  his  con- 
ference on  "The  Existence  of  God  "  fixed  fast  my  attention.  He 
there  says  that  the  constitution  of  our  minds  is  such,  that  even 
if  we  saw  the  very  hand  of  God  bearing  doctrine  to  them,  they 
would  not  receive  the  doctrine, willingly  without  receiving  there- 
with the  power  and  right  to  sound  such  doctrine  to  its  depths. 
Surely,  I  thought,  if  this  is  so  regarding  truths  coming  to  us  so  di- 
rectly from  God  himself,  it  must  likewise  be  so  in  the  case  of  God's 
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ambassador  on  earth.  This  power  and  right  to  sound  doctrines 
involves  the  right  to  reject  the  doctrines  if  unreasonable.  Christ 
told  the  Jews  to  convince  themselves  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
reality  of  his  mission,  and  St.  Paul  praises  the  Bereans  for  their 
diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures  for  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines.  Have  we  not  an  equal  right  to  test  Eome's 
mission  and  doctrines  ?  Is  she  above  Christ,  or  more  infallible 
than  the  Apostle  Paul,  whom  she  believes  to  have  been  infalli- 
ble ?  She  grants  the  right  to  search,  but  not  freedom  to  believe, 
for  she  assumes  her  own  absolute  and  integral  identity  in  doc- 
trines with  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  apostles  and  of  all  ages. 

Taking  the  words  of  Lacordaire  to  heart,  I  became  more  easy 
in  my  mind,  especially  as  I  met,  in  the  writings  of  Saints  Augus- 
tine. Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  others,  passages  that  emboldened 
me  to  inquire.  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  accept  the  conse- 
quences. Term  followed  term,  and  doctrines  after  doctrines  were 
the  subjects  of  our  studies.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  the 
real  presence  was  clearly  proved ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  mode 
of  this  presence  and  the  Koman  doctrine  of  tran substantiation, 
there  was  a  yawning  gap  in  the  evidences  for  Eoman  dogmas. 
The  apostles  never  preached  transubstantiation,  and  Eome  says 
all  the  deposit  of  faith  was  given  in  their  time.  There  is  no  au- 
thority in  the  Scripture  nor  in  the  early  church  for  this  doctrine. 
The  straining  of  the  sacred  and  patristic  writings  to  prove  it  is 
unwarranted  and  wrong.  What  person,  what  church,  knows 
what  substance  is  ?  Can  the  pope  tell  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stance and  accident  belong  to  the  deposit  of  faith  ?  Eoman  writ- 
ers say  that  in  transubstantiation  we  need  two  positive  terms,  the 
thing  changed  and  that  which  remains  after  the  change ;  that 
there  should  be  some  third  thing  common  to  the  two  terms ; 
and  that  the  converting  or  transubstantiating  power  be  able  to 
create  what  remains  after  the  change,  if  it  had  not  already 
existed.  Now,  in  the  impossible  supposition  that  the  divine 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  pre-exist,  then  the  divine  power 
causing  the  change  into  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  his  soul 
and  divinity  (the  complete  term  after  the  change,  according  to 
Eoman  teaching),  could  not  create  that  divine  person  of  the 
Kedeemer,  for  what  is  created  or  creatable  cannot  be  divine.  I 
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believe  in  Jesus  Christ's  real  presence  according  to  his  owrir 
"  holy  institution,"  and  leave  quibbles  and  novelties  to  others. 

Other  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  the  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist.  Several  popes  had  issued  decrees  ordering  commun- 
ion in  both  species,  "as  the  division  of  one  and  the  same  great 
mystery  cannot  take  place  without  great  sacrilege."  The  canon 
law  ordered  likewise.  Where  is  the  authority  for  communion 
in  one  kind  ?  Christ  said,  ''  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  According  to  Rome  the 
words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  very  plain 
in  ordering  communion.  Does  not  Christ,  granting  the  Roman 
interpretation,  speak  there  of  communion  in  two  kinds? 

After  the  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  came'  that  on  Penance, 
with  its  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  confessional.  The  evils  and 
dangers  surrounding  this  development  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  the  contradictions  involved  in  it.  forced  my  attention,  and 
urged  me  to  trace  the  doctrine  and  its  growth  back  to  the  be- 
ginning. Who  does  not  know  that  the  early  Christians  did  not 
confess  their  sins  as  Roman  Catholics  do  nowadays?  Who  is 
ignorant  that  the  apostles  and  the  early  bishops  and  priests 
did  not  hear  confessions  as  modern  Roman  priests  do?  What 
trace  is  there  in  Scripture  or  history  of  the  apostolicity  and 
catholicity  of  the  Roman  practice  of  to-day?  Often  when  pre- 
paring for  confession,  and  often  when  as  a  priest  I  heard  confes- 
sions, I  wondered  if  Christ  could  have  instituted  such  a  sacra- 
ment. The  practice  encourages  in  penitents  superficial  sorrow 
that  does  not  reach  into  the  soul,  hasty  and  hurried  confessions, 
and  very  seldom  leads  to  a  permanent  change  in  life.  How  can 
a  confessor  hearing  confessions  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  an  hour,  have  time  for  giving  the  counsel  that  penitents 
need?  The  priest  does  not  forgive  the  sins;  he  pronounces  a. 
form  of  absolution,  but  God  alone  forgives.  Rome  says  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  divine-positive  and  natural  laws  enforce  the 
secrecy  of  the  confessional.  Not  even  the  pope  can  dispense  in 
the  divine-positive  law,  and  the  natural  law  is  immutable.  Why, 
then,  violate  the  seal  of  the  confessional  in  the  canonization  of 
saints?  A  doctrine  without  proof,  one  that  would  require  a 
very  God  in  the  confessional,  instead  of  a  weak,  ignorant,  sinful 
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man,  one  that  fails  the  test  of  uhique^  seviper^  ah  omnibus,  how 
oould  I  accept  it  as  Catholic  and  apostolic  ? 

It  was  during  the  year  that  I  studied  the  tractates  on  the 
Eucharist  and  Penance  that  for  several  weeks  my  confessor 
•could  not  prevail  on  me  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  of  com- 
munion. My  mind  was  in  a  miserable  state.  At  times  how  I 
longed  to  be  an  atheist,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible !  I  could 
not  be  an  atheist;  I  could  not  be  an  unbeliever.  I  knew  that 
•Christ  founded  one  church,  and  I  wished  to  find  it,  to  belong 
to  'it. 

The  next  doctrine  that  became  a  stumbling-block  to  me  was 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  certainly  was  not  uhique^  semper^ 
<xb  omnibus.  Apart  from  the  truth  or  falsity,  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  a  striking  instance  of 
Eoman  developments  and  innovations.  The  greatest  writers  in 
the  Christian  world.  Saints  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  Eusebius,  Venerable  Bede,  Saints  Anselra,  Maximus,  Kemi- 
gius,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Bonaventure,  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
as  also  Potho  of  Priin,  the  Abbot  de  la  Celle,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  Albert  the  Great,  Peter  Lombard,  and  innumerable 
others,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as 
novel,  impossible,  and  opposed  to  the  Scripture.  Add  to  these 
the  following  popes,  who  also  expressly  objected  to  the  doctrine : 
Innocent  L,  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Leo  L,  Gelasius  L,  Gregory  I., 
Boniface  III.,  John  lY.,  Innocent  II.,  Innocent  III.,  Honorius 
III.,  Innocent  V.,  Clement  YI.,  and  Eugene  lY.  Acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  doctrine  and  the  disputes  concerning  it, 
seeing  it  made  a  touch-stone  of  orthodoxy  and  essential  of  faith 
for  salvation,  knowing  that  it  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  churches,  seeing  that  past  generations  had 
been  saved  without  it,  what  wonder  that  I  could  not  accept  it  ? 

Next  came  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  Yt^'here  does  Christ 
give  authority  to  the  apostles,  or  to  any  one,  to  interfere  between 
himself  and  departed  souls  by  granting  indulgences?  This  doc- 
trine of  indulgences  takes  for  granted  that  Christ  did  not  apply 
his  own  merits,  but  left  them  in  a  treasury  for  the  popes  to  dis- 
tribute. It  adds  the  finite  merits  of  the  saints  to  the  infinite 
merits  of  Christ.     Add  finity  to  infinity,  and  what  is  the  sum  ? 
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It  assumes  that  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ  more  than  atoned 
for  the  infinite  insult  offered  to  God  by  sin.  May  we  not  reverse 
the  infinities,  I  thought,  and  say,  with  equal  reason,  that  the  in- 
finite majesty  of  God  was  too  infinite  to  accept  even  the  infinite 
merits  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  an  infinite  insult  ?  If  the 
souls  in  purgatory  are  pardoned  any  of  their  punishments  by 
indulgences,  then  such  souls  do  not  pay  the  last  farthing,  and 
if  they  do  pay  the  last  farthing,  then  they  obtain  no  pardon 
through  indulgences. 

Where  is  the  authority  for  the  canonization  of  saints?  Who 
can  tell  the  things  of  heaven,  or  whether  such  and  such  departed 
ones  are  enjoying  the  beatific  vision  there,  except  the  Son  of 
man  which  is  in  heaven  ?  Why  have  the  faithful  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain stipend  in  order  to  secure  mass  for  themselves  or  for  their 
intention?  Do  not  the  clergy  obtain  sufficient  support  without 
trading  on  the  most  excellent  of  Christ's  pledges,  the  commemo- 
ration of  himself  in  the  Eucharist?  How  often  Christ's  beloved 
poor  have  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  mass  and  the  graces  they 
believe  it  brings  because  they  are  poor!  What  wonder  that 
men  com.plain  that  Eome  has  systematized  and  changed  Chris- 
tianity until  all  the  divine  beauty  and  charity  and  meekness  of 
the  Lamb  are  concealed  beneath  the  accumulated  perversions 
and  corruptions !  What  wonder  that  ray  mind  felt  weary  and 
disappointed  and  ray  heart  sad  as  I  found  the  Christianity  of 
Rome  so  far  reraoved  from  what  I  had  been  taught  to  believe ! 

Every  one  knows  that  Rome  teaches  that  the  marriage  bond 
cannot  be  dissolved  except  by  death.  Why,  then,  does  the  pope 
claim  the  right  to  dissolve  valid  marriages  within  two  months 
after  their  celebration  if  they  be  not  consummated,  in  order  to 
give  the  husband  the  right  of  making  solemn  vows  of  religion? 
Trent  teaches  this  doctrine.  The  Roman  canon  of  Scripture, 
and  the  disputes  among  the  leading  divines  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  councils  and  the  rules  for  interpreting  Scripture, 
prove  sore  difficulties  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  assertion  too  frequently  passed  for  proof.  Is  it 
not  arguing  in  a  circle  to  take  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  councils  and  popes,  and  then  to  take  the  popes 
and  councils  to  prove  the  Scriptures  and  the  canon  of  them  ?    It 
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does  not  save  the  logic  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  taken 
as  historical  writings.  In  the  concrete  the  Scriptures  are  in- 
spired, and  their  authority  is  because  of  their  inspiration,  without 
which  they  would  not  have  been  written.  The  disputes  about 
general  councils,  their  number,  their  opposition  to  popes,  the  con- 
tradictions of  popes,  and  the  unhistoric  and  unreasonable  doc-< 
trines  of  Rome,  forced  me  to  think  that  something  was  radically 
wrong.  By  Rome's  own  tests,  Scripture,  history,  and  reason,  she 
could  not  prove  her  claims.  What  should  I  do?  The  time  for 
my  ordination  was  at  hand.  My  confessor  said  I  was  over- 
scrupulous, while  I  believed  my  faith  in  Rome  had  failed.  He 
recommended  me  to  be  ordained.  After  ordination  I  continued 
my  studies  in  college.  The  operations  of  my  mind  continued  to 
lead  me  further  and  further  from  Rome.  Gradually  I  altogether 
ceased  to  believe  in  some  of  her  doctrines,  while  my  mind  was  in 
a  negative  state  as  to  others.  I  looked  around  me  in  dismay. 
Could  others  see  that  I  was  a  heretic?  I  prayed  for  faith  and 
tried  to  believe.  After  a  time  I  rose  to  a  higher  plane.  I 
thought  Christ's  religion  should  be  brought  more  home  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  it  is  in  the  Roman  Church.  Very  few 
of  her  members  know  her  teachings.  I  began  to  look  for  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  church  by  the  lights  vouchsafed 
me  from  God.  I  saw  that  unity  of  faith  did  not  consist  in  be- 
lieving in  a  pope  or  in  a  pretended  uniformity  of  discipline. 

History  now  revealed  Rome  to  me  as  the  imperial  patriarch- 
ate of  the  West,  laying  claim  to  the  empire  of  Christ's  Church  as 
pagan  Rome  had  claimed  the  empire  of  the  earth.  The  Eastern 
Churcli  and  the  Anglican  Church  I  began  to  regard  with  less 
fear,  less  prejudice.  I  had  studied  their  history  and  doctrines  for 
years.  The  accusations  brought  against  them,  especially  against 
the  Anglican,  I  saw  were  the  calumnies  of  bigotry.  Reading 
the  works  of  leading  Anglicans,  I  came  closer  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Anglican  Church  has  the  noble,  grand  faith  of 
the  apostles,  and  she  makes  religion  and  Christ  dear  to  her  peo- 
ple. True,  she  prefers  Christ  and  his  teachings  to  the  pope  and 
his  doctrines.  In  an  unbroken  line  she  traces  her  bishops, to  the 
apostles,  and  does  not  make  the  church  consist  of  a  few  bishops 
or  cardinals  or  of  a  pope,  but  of  Christ's  people  and  ministers 
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united.  The  calumDy  about  Anglican  orders  is  beside  our  no- 
tice. Dr.  Lingard  sliows  up  the  falsity  of  the  accusation,  that 
nowadays  is  repeated  only  by  the  more  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced. 

Two  difficulties  now  stood  in  my  way.  The  first  was  the 
charge  that  there  is  no  unity  of  faith  in  the  Anglican  Church ; 
but  this  I  found  to  be  false,  and  now,  from  a  fuller  and  better 
knowledge,  I  know  it  to  be  false.  The  Anglican  Church  must 
not  be  confounded  with  all  that  goes  by  the  name  Protestant,  nor 
must  men,  in  speaking  of  her  creed,  represent  her  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  those  who  being  in  her  are  not  of  her.  There  are  radi- 
cal and  unbelieving  minds  in  the  Anglican  Church,  just  as  there 
are  practical  atheists  and  unbelievers  in  Kome  herself. 

The  second  difficulty  was,  that  owing  to  private  judgment  in 
the  Anglican  Church  I  could  not  make  an  act  of  divine  faith. 
Why  does  Rome  say  so?  Is  not  her  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciple private  judgment?  Must  not  Romanists  use  their  private 
judgment,  if  they  reason  at  all,  in  making  up  their  minds  that 
the  Roman  is  the  only  true  church  ?  If  they  do  not  exercise 
their  private  judgment  in  doing  so,  how  do  they  conclude  to  ac- 
cept Rome  ?  Is  it  on  the  authority  of  Rome  or  of  the  pope  ? 
But  in  examining  this  authority  and  its  right  to  dictate  do  not 
Romanists  use  their  private  judgment?  Or  is  there  a  special 
foregoing  and  forcing  grace  that  compels  Romanists  to  believe  in 
Rome?  Does  not  Rome  herself  teach  that  non-Romanists  in 
looking  for  the  true  church  should  use  their  private  judgment  ? 
Does  she  not  allow  men  to  use  their  private  judgment  in  exam- 
ining the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Do 
not  her  theologians  use  their  private  judgment  in  explaining  de- 
crees of  councils  and  texts  of  Scripture,  as  is  evident  from  the 
disputes  about  certain  canons  in  the  Roman  Church  ?  Roman 
teachers  say  Rome  allows  the  use  of  private  judgment  to  those 
outside  the  church  in  their  search  for  the  church,  and  if  they 
honestly  follow  the  lights  of  mind  and  conscience  they  are  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  even  though  they  finally  conclude  to  reject 
Rome's  claims.  But  if  one  is  born  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
exercising  his  intellect  and  conscience,  finally  concludes  to  reject 
Rome's  claims,  then  Rome  teaches  that  such  a  one  is  a  heretic 
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and  in  the  way  of  damnation  !  Using  private  judgment  concern- 
ing the  whole  church  and  its  doctrines  in  a  body,  would  it  not,  u 
fortissimo^  be  strictest  logic  to  use  it  about  individual  doctrines? 
The  use  of  private  judgment  is  the  root  of  all  faith.  Private 
judgment  conscientiously  used  and  energized  by  God's  grace  is 
that  which  leads  to  faith  in  God,  his  revelation,  his  church.       •• 

My  mind  was  fully  resolved  now  to  leave  the  Roman  Church, 
for  I  could  not  believe  in  and  preach  her  doctrines.  I  prepared  to 
leave  her,  but  at  the  last  moment  I  feared,  and  on  the  advice  of 
friends  I  sought  a  change  of  occupation  and  undertook  mission- 
ary work.  But  my  faith  in  Eome  was  dead  and  I  had  not  any 
rest.  At  last  I  resigned  my  position,  and  after  some  time  was 
admitted  into  membership  with  that  branch  of  the  church  which 
was  on  earth  before  the  papacy,  and  was  in  Great  Britain  long  be- 
fore Eome  sent  thither  her  missionaries.  For  Rome  I  have  noth- 
ing but  respect  and  love  for  all  the  good  that  is  in  her,  and  a 
grateful  mem^ory  for  the  good  she  did  me  in  leading  me,  though 
against  her  will,  into  a  truer,  more  catholic,  and  more  apostolic 
church,  having  the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  Christ  pure  and 
uncorrupted. 

So  much  for  the  objective  side  of  Christianity  as  history  pre- 
sented it  to  my  mind.  As  to  my  inner  experience  of  religious 
life  in  the  Anglican  Church,  I  must  say  that  it  far  surpasses 
anything  I  had  hoped  for ;  Christ  and  his  graces  are  nearer  to 
my  soul,  and  make  me  more  forgetful  of  self,  more  trusting  in 
him.  In  the  Roman  Church  I  had  no  peace,  no  happiness,  no 
rest  of  soul.  Where  before  all  was  agitation,  doubt,  and  un- 
belief, now  all  is  an  affectionate  repose,  a  full  confidence,  a  holy 
calm.  As  it  is  with  myself  so  I  find  it  with  all  whom  I  meet. 
Faith  and  hope  in,  and  love  for,  the  Saviour  of  men  predominate 
where  before  the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  Crucified  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  teachings  were  obscured.  In  Rome  I  met  many 
devout  souls  ;  since  I  left  her  I  have  met  with  holier  and  nobler 
Christians,  with  more  sublime  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings, and  a  more  practical  and  Christian  observance  of  the  virt- 
ues his  Gospel  teaches. 

Eugene  J.  Y.  Huiginn. 
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Some  years  ago  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  consider  tlie 
papacy  as  an  old-fashioned  institution,  whose  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  this  world  was  rapidly  diminishing.  True,  the  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued  to  believe 
in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  success- 
ors of  St.  Peter ;  but,  at  sight  of  the  many  dangers  with  which 
the  mystic  bark  was  encompassed,  they  could  not  restrain  a 
cry  of  alarm,  and  each  time  that  the  voice  of  the  pope  was  raised 
at  the  Vatican,  it  was  to  bewail  the  sad  condition  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  the  ingratitude  and  perversity  of  the  nations 
gone  astray.  More  especially  in  1870,  when  Italy  took  advan- 
tage of  the  defeat  of  the  French  to  annex  Rome  and  the  remain- 
ing States  of  the  Church,  it  was  believed  that  the  papacy  had 
received  a  mortal  blow.  How  erroneous  this  opinion  was  later 
events  have  clearly  demonstrated.  In  1876  I  met  at  St.  Moritz? 
in  the  Engadine,  Count  Arnim,  formerly  German  representative 
at  Rome.  It  had  been  his  great  object  to  prevent  Bismarck's 
engaging  in  a  JcuUurJcampf  SLgainst  Rome,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self to  me  as  follows : 

**  The  chancellor  is  of  opinion  that  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power 

will  weaken  the  pope's  sway,  and  that  it  will  now  be  no  very  difficult  raatter 

to  overcome  him  ;  whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the  real  truth.     So  long  as  the 

pope  was  in  possession  of  territory,  he  had  temporal  interests,  and  could  be  in- 
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fluenced  by  threats  or  promise?.  Read  the  history  of  the  papacy  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  to  our  own  day,  and  you  will  see  how  it  has  ever  worked 
for  the  interest  of  its  temporal  domination.  Did  not  even  Pius  IX.  abandon 
for  a  moment  the  cause  of  Poland  to  please  the  Czar  of  Russia  ?  In  the  event 
of  any  little  misunderstanding  with  the  pope,  a  frigate  dispatched  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  or  a  few  troops  sent  to  Bologna,  gave  his  holiness  subjects  for  reflec- 
tion; but  now  that  the  pope  is  wholly  disarmed,  and  that  his  power  is  solely 
spiritual,  what  course  is  left  open  for  you  to  adopt  if  you  wish  him  to  yield  to 
your  views  ?  You  cannot  seize  upon  his  person  nor  imprison  him.  Such  con- 
duct would  not  only  be  odious,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  useless,  for  it  would 
be  making  a  mart}T  of  him.  For  the  future  he  is  secure  from  man's  at- 
tacks, and  his  moral  authority  is,  in  consequence,  proportionately  increased. 
The  supporters  of  the  papacy  are  strangely  blind  to  their  own  interests  in 
their  wish  to  restore  him  his  kingdom.  At  the  present  time,  the  '  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican  '  is  entirely  a  free  agent.  Give  him  back  his  temporal  power,  and 
he  will  again  be  forced  to  submit  to  political  requirements.  Besides,  how  con- 
tradictory to  make  a  king,  like  any  other,  of  one  considered  as  Christ's  successor, 
who  himself  said,  *My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.' " 

The  suppression  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  is 
probably  a  definitely  accomplished  fact,  for  it  is  only  the  last 
application  of  the  general  historic  law  which  h^s  successfully 
done  away  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  created  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  bishoprics  of  Mayence,  Cologne, 
and  Liege ;  but  the  friends  of  the  church  need  not  at  all  regret 
this,  for,  as  Count  Arnim  foretold,  since  the  accession  of  Leo 
XIII.  the  role  of  the  papacy  has  been  ceaselessly  increasing. 

The  Vatican  is  now  one  of  the  diplomatic  centers  in  Europe, 
where  the  most  important  political  business  is  negotiated.  The 
pope  interferes,  either  openly  or  by  secret  agencies,  in  the  in- 
ternal political  movement  of  all  civilized  countries.  The  reason 
for  this  is  evident.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  nearly 
all  the  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  and  very  powerful  minorities 
in  Protestant  lands,  such  as  Germany  and  England,  or  in  schis- 
matic nations  like  Eussia,  obey  the  orders  of  their  priests,  who, 
in  their  turn,  receive  instructions  from  the  bishops  and  the  pope. 
It  is  certain  that  in  countries  where,  as  in  Belgium,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  has  held  its  ground,  the  pope  possesses  incom- 
parably more  authority  than  the  king.  The  electors  who  decide 
the  majority  in  Parliament  obey  his  orders,  and  the  choice  of 
ministers  is  thus  influenced. 

The  most  important  recent  victory  of  the  papacy  is  the  one 
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brought  about  by  the  greatest  politician  of  our  day,  Bismarck. 
The  struggle  entered  upon  against  Rome,  with  a  view  to  forcing 
priests  to  submit  to  the  state  regulations,  was  a  mistake,  for 
neither  fire  nor  sword  could  be  had  recourse  to  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  bishops  and  the  pope.  Why,  then,  was  the 
kulturkampf  commenced  ?  One  of  Bismarck's  intimate  friends,  , 
the  German  minister  at  Brussels,  M.  de  Balan,  explained  the 
situation  to  me  in  this  wise  when  the  difficulty  first  arose : 

"The  German  Catholics  will  never  consent  to  the  scepter  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  which,  since  Charlemagne,  has  always  been  held  by  a  Catholic,  pass- 
ing definitively  into  Protestant  hands.  As,  therefore,  the  struggle  is  inevitable 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  as  well  to  enter  upon  it  at  once,  for  the  nation  is  just  now 
proud  of  its  victory  over  the  French,  convinced  of  its  own  superiority,  and  ill 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  a  few  old  Italian  prelates." 

These  reasons  seemed  plausible  enough,  especially  as  they 
sufficed  to  decide  so  far-seeing  a  politician  as  Prince  Bismarck. 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  his  error.  He  was  mistaken 
in  his  estimation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  means  she  possessed  for  subduing  his  resistance.  He 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  two  sovereigns  had  already  not 
only  signally  failed,  but  lost  their  crowns,  in  a  similar  enterprise. 
Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  wished  to  enforce  a  regulation 
that  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  in  Belgium  should  follow  the 
course  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain.  The  clergy 
resisted  this  measure,  and  the  revolution  of  1788  followed.  The 
Eang  of  the  Netherlands,  William  I.,  attempted  to  enforce  sim- 
ilar measures,  and  the  revolution  of  1830  ensued.  Bismarck, 
finding  himself  incapable  of  resisting  the  clergy  in  the  Catholic 
provinces  of  Prussia,  and  perceiving  his  mistake,  turned  com- 
pletely and  suddenly  round.  He  made  peace  with  the  pope, 
and,  over  and  above  this,  he  contrived  to  become  the  abettor  of 
the  designs  of  his  holiness,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  political 
plans.  One  by  one  he  repealed  the  "  May  Laws  " — those  laws 
which  imposed  certain  fixed  conditions  for  the  nomination  of 
priests — then,  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain  respecting  the  Caroline 
Islands,  he  very  cleverly  referred  to  the  decision  of  Leo  XIIL, 
thereby  causing  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  papal  dream 
of  the  middle  ages — the  pope  the  sovereign  arbitrator  in  all  con- 
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tentions  between  Christian  people  and  Christian  sovereigns.  Re- 
cently, in  permitting  the  re-establishment  of  all  religious  orders 
save  the  Jesuits,  Bismarck  made  the  pope  his  electoral  agent 
In  the  last  election  the  Catholics  received  orders  to  vote  for  the 
ministerial  candidates,  thus  assuring  the  adoption  of  the  law 
which  accorded  to  the  emperor  a  fixed  military  budget  for  seven 
years.  Although  this  law  was  clearly  directed  against  France, 
the  pope  unhesitatingly  supported  it,  and  in  this  way  became  an 
arbitrator  in  the  home  policy  of  the  German  Empire,  which  only 
latterly  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  him. 

Another  recent  triumph  of  the  papacy  has  been  achieved  in 
England.  In  order  to  induce  the  Irish  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  the  English  Government,  Lord  Salisbury  dispatches  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  as  an  envoy  to  Rome,  where  he  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Irish  landlords.  Even  Queen  Victoria  almost  pros- 
trated herself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  if  we  may  believe  the 
official  gazette  of  the  Vatican,  which  reports  that  her  majesty 
expressed  the  wish  "that  the  Catholic  religion  be  permitted  to 
prosper  more  and  more  throughout  the  vast  British  Empira" 
In  the  London  "  Times  "  of  Dec.  27,  of  last  year,  we  read : 

*'The  British  special  mission  to  the  pope  presented  the  gift  of  her  majesty. 
On  receiving  the  massive  basin  and  ewer  of  gold  constituting  the  gift,  the 
pope,  with  evident  pleasure,  remarked  that  they  would  serve  for  his  jubilee 
mass.  The  basin  and  ewer  were  engraved  with  the  inscription,  *To  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  from  Victoria  R.  I.,  1888.'" 

Perhaps  next  spring  we  shall  see  the  Queen  of  England  and 
Empress  of  India  kiss  the  toe  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  If  Leo 
XIII.  would  consent  to  command  the  Irish  priesthood  to  cease 
from  supporting  home  rule,  there  is  nothing  that  would  be 
refused  him ;  he  might  have  a  Catholic  university,  money  for 
seminaries,  and  even  an  ambassador  at  the  Vatican.  Only  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tbe  pope  will  allow  himself  to  be  purchased 
even  at  this  price.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  certain  that  Leo 
XIII.  is  an  arbitrator  in  the  Irish  question,  and  that  the  future 
of  England  largely  depends  on  his  resolves.  If  he  consented  to 
'  act  as  desired,  he  would  become  an  ally  of  the  conservative 
party.  At  all  events,  his  authority  is  admitted  and  recognized, 
and  his  influence  is  unquestionabla 
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^m  In  France,  the  majority  in  Parliament  and  the  friends  of 
^m  liberty  are  anxious  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state ;  but 
H  the  republicans  fear  to  support  this,  apprehensive,  and  justly  so, 
H  that  the  republic  might  fall  in  the  struggle  against  the  national 
^H  clergy  and  the  pope,  that  its  adoption  would  necessitate. 
"  In  Italy  the  pope  has  forbidden  his  partisans  to  take  part  in  •* 

any  parliamentary  elections,  ni  eleitori^  ni  eletti^  because  they  must 
not  recognize  the  kingdom  which  has  annexed  the  States  of  the 
Church ;  but  in  municipal  elections  the  clericals,  the  neri  (blacks), 
as  they  are  called,  often  have  the  best  of  it,  even  in  large  towns 
like  Eome  and  Naples.  The  old  monasteries  have  been  sup- 
pressed, it  is  true,  but  on  all  sides,  thanks  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, fresh  convents  are  springing  up,  which  will  very  soon  exceed 
the  old  ones,  both  in  number  and  wealth.  In  Austria,  the  cler- 
ical influence  has  been  successful  in  restoring  to  schools  their 
former  denominational  character,  and  in  placing  them  entirely 
under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  At  the  same  time,  an  active 
propaganda  is  being  carried  on  among  the  Slavs  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  great  concessions  are  being  made  in  order  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism.  They  have  been  authorized 
to  continue  to  use  the  orthodox  Greek  liturgy,  and  even  their 
priests  may  marry,  a  privilege  accorded  to  the  members  of  the 
united  Greek  Church.  In  Spain,  although  the  liberals  are 
occasionally  in  power,  the  bishops  have  so  much  the  upper  hand 
that  the  doctrine  of  intolerance  is  enforced  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  the  ostensible  practice  of  Protestantism  is  strictly  forbidden. 
Recently  two  Protestants  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  salute 
a  Roman  Catholic  procession  in  the  streets,  and  others  were  some 
years  ago  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  reading  the  Bible.  Autos 
da  fe  still  take  place  from  time  to  time,  but,  fortunately,  only 
books  are  consumed  just  now. 

In  many  countries,  such  as  the  Tyrol,  the  Rhenane  Provinces, 
Belgium,  and  Lower  Canada,  the  real  sovereign  is  not  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  but  the  pope,  who  rules  through  the  medium  of 
his  bishops  and  priests.  The  pope  will  be  obeyed  in  preference 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  unless  these  are  in  accordance  with,  and 
accepted  by,  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  prodigious  vitality  of  Cathol- 
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icism  than  what  occurred  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 
ury. During  the  eighteenth  century  indifference  as  to  religion 
was  general  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  even  amongst 
the  nobility  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  Ee volu- 
tion (1789-1793)  neglected  no  means  effectually  to  annihilate 
and  wholly  destroy  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  possessions  were 
confiscated  and  sold,  and  the  sacred  edifices  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Reason ;  her  priests  were  transported,  shot,  guillotined, 
or  forced  to  swear  obedience  to  the  new  constitution ;  and  all 
religious  festivals,  including  Sundays,  were  abolished.  No  more 
violent  and  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  extirpate  a 
worship  whose  most  cultivated  supporters  were  already  very 
lukewarm  in  their  adherence.  A  few  unsettled  years  ensue,  fol- 
lowed by  Napoleon's  signature  of  the  Concordat  and  the  re- 
opening of  all  the  churches.  What  happens  then  ?  The  people 
flock  to  them,  and  to-day  Catholicism  is  more  truly  living,  more 
active,  and  more  powerful,  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  jubilee  ceremonies  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
pope's  ordination  seem  to  have  been  the  consecration,  the  crown- 
ing point,  of  all  the  papal  triumphs.  Gifts  and  homage  poured 
in  from  all  sides,  even  from  the  Protestant  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  from  the  chief  of  the  free-thinking  republic  of  France.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  Leo  XIII.,  in  his  own  name, 
as  a  jubilee  gift,  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of  the  American 
Constitution,  where  are  inscribed  all  the  liberties  condemned  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Multitudes  of  pilgnms  crowded 
the  sacred  edifice  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  when  the  pope, 
carried  aloft  on  the  sedia  gestatoria^  surveyed  the  throngs  of  the 
faithful  surrounding  him,  he  may  well  have  thought  that  the 
moment  of  his  universal  reign  was  approaching. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  this  important 
ceremony  was  far  rather  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  philosophy  than  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  Catholicism. 
The  pope  entering  St.  Peter's,  adorned  with  the  tiara  sent  by  the 
Emperor  William,  grandson  of  Luther;  using  the  basin  and 
ewer  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  successor  of  heretical  Elizabeth ;  and 
wearing  on  his  finger  the  ring  presented  him  by  the  sultan,  was 
indeed  a  strange  spectacle,  calling  to  mind  the  pantheism  of  the 
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Roman  Empire,  which  admitted  the  worship  of  all  gods  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  The  proof  of  this  universal  homage 
resides  rather  in  the  breadth  of  views  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
philosophy  than  in  the  exclusive  spirit  of  true  Catholicism. 

Struck  by  the  grandeur  of  this  papal  jubilee,  many  eminent 
writers  see  in  it  the  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  destined 
to  gather  in  all  nations  of  the  two  hemispheres  under  Rome's 
authority,  and  thus  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  universal  church ; 
and  she  can,  in  truth,  be  aided  by  the  two  powerful  movements 
which  are  now  shaking  and  transforming  the  whole  world,  the 
democratic  movement  and  the  movement  for  social  reform. 

The  Christian  Church,  at  its  origin,  was  the  most  democratic 
of  all  institutions.  All  those  in  authority  were  directly  elected 
by  the  totality  of  members,  without  any  distinction  whatever, 
either  as  regards  electors  or  elected.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  repub- 
lic, and  an  international  one.  If  she  will  but  return  to  her  early 
origin,  and  act  purely  in  conformity  with  her  essential  prin- 
ciples, her  opinions  will  acquire  greater  power  than  any  in  the 
universe,  and  she  will  in  herself  realize  the  most  perfect  of 
democracies  that  could  be  conceived.  All  that  the  kings  would 
lose,  the  pope,  as  chosen  chief  of  this  democracy,  would  gain. 
The  boundaries  of  states  would  be  no  limit  to  the  conquests  of 
the  church,  for  is  she  not  essentially  cosmopolitan — the  famous 
circle  without  a  center,  whose  circumference  is  everywhere? 
The  church  need  but  bear  in  mind  the  conduct  of  her  founders 
and  the  precepts  of  her  fathers,  and  be  guided  solely  by  these, 
and  the  incalculable  force  of  social  renovation,  now  only  at  its 
onset,  will  bear  her  along  with  it.  Did  not  the  apostles  of  old 
go  so  far  as  to  have  all  their  possessions  in  common,  and  do  not 
all  the  sacred  writers  defend  the  rights  of  t'  e  poor  of  this  world  ? 
What,  indeed,  is  the  gospel  save  good  t^  mgs  to  the  destitute  ? 

Recently  several  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  called  to  mind 
these  traditions  of  Christianity.  Leo  XIII.,  while  still  Bishop 
of  Perugia,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  pastoral  letter  of  1877 : 

**  In  view  of  so  large  a  portion  of  humanity  prematurely  worn  out  by  piti- 
less cupidity,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  adepts  of  this  godless  civilization, 
instead  of  aiding  our  progress,  do  not  rather  send  us  some  centuries  backward  to 
that  period  of  mourning  when  slavery  crushed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
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race,  and  when  the  poet  sadly  exclaimed,  '  humanity  lives  only  for  a  few 
privileged  beings ' — humanum paucia  vivit  genua." 

In  Germany  we  hear  just  the  same  language.  The  Abbe 
Winterer,  the  deputy  for  Mulhausen,  recently  expressed  himself 
thus  in  the  Reichstag : 

**The  social  question  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  religious  ;  the 
church  has  never  ignored  it.  She  did  not  ignore  it  when  it  presented  itself  as 
the  slavery  question,  nor  as  the  servitude  question  ;  and* she  cannot  ignore  it 
now  that  it  presents  itself  as  the  wages  and  agrarian  question,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  question  of  socialism.  Were  she  to  forget  this,  she  would  have  to 
efface  from  the  gospel  the  words  '  misereor  super  turbam.^" 

Let  us  now  listen  to  Cardinal  Manning's  language,  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  disavowed  by  the  most  radical  socialist : 

*'  The  power  of  capital  may  be  very  fairly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
a  hundred  strikes  not  more  than  five  or  six  terminate  in  favor  of  the  workmen. 
Their  dependence  is  so  complete,  and  the  privations  of  their  families,  composed 
of  feeble  women  and  children,  so  intolerable  and  imperious,  that  the  stniggle 
between  living  and  dead  capital  is  most  unequal,  and  the  freedom  of  contract, 
so  often  vaunted  by  political  economy,  does  not  in  very  truth  exist  at  all.  Under 
these  circumstances  does  it  not  behoove  the  church  to  protect  the  workers  who 
have  accumulated  the  common  riches  of  humanity  ?  " 

In  America,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  recently  saved  Henry 
George's  works  from  being  placed  on  the  Index,  takes  the  same 
view  as  Cardinal  Manning.     He  says : 

"  As  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  great  questions  of  the  future  will  not 
touch  upon  either  ware,  trade,  or  finance,  but  will  concern  social  life  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  working  classes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  church 
should  firmly  sustain  the  humane  side  of  the  question,  and  yield  her  support  to 
those  who  claim  justice  for  the  multitude  who  compose  the  body  of  the  human 
family.'"' 

Will  the  Roman  Ct  holic  clergy,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
bishops,  openly  follow  tne  course  here  advocated  ?  Will  they, 
like  the  early  fathers,  stand  up  to  defend  the  working  classes? 
Shall  we  ever  see,  as  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  predicts,  a 
socialist  pope  denouncing,  like  Cardinal  Manning,  the  tyranny 
of  capital?  According  to  some  recent  interpretations,  the 
woman  seated  upon  a  scarlet  beast,  and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
purple  and  scarlet,  is  the  papacy,  which,  in  order  to  reign  over 
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nations  and  kings,  is  taking  up  socialism ;  and  the  beast  upon 
Tvkicli  the  woman  is  seated  is  the  red  democracy,  which  the 
pope  will  make  use  of  to  overcome  all  resistance.  As  the 
papacy  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  absolute  autocracy  in 
the  world,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  principles  of  authority 
will  be  upheld  so  long  as  the  support  of  sovereigns  continues  to" 
be  of  service ;  but,  on  the  day  that  royalty  is  no  longer  of  avail 
to  the  furthering  of  the  projects  of  the  Vatican,  the  people  and 
democracy  and  socialism  will  be  at  once  had  recourse  to. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  opinion  that  Eoman  Catholicism  will 
ever  become  the  universal  religion.  This  high  destiny  can  be 
reserved  only  for  the  primitive  Christianity  of  the  gospel.  On 
the  day  that  Christ  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  the  hour 
Cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jeru- 
salem worship  the  Father,  but  when  true  worshipers  shall  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  was  founded  the  true  religion 
of  humanity,  the  eternal  and  universal  religion,  irrespective  of 
nationalities,  doctrines,  and  dogmas.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
can  never  be  surpassed.  In  Christ's  teachings,  worship  and 
dogmas  have  very  little  place.  The  love  of  God  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  perfect,  love  for  fellow-men,  and  charity  to  all,  this 
sums  up  the  doctrine.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self ;  "  on  these  commandments,  are  we  not  told,  hang  the  law 
and  the  prophets?  The  poorer  classes  who  have  abandoned 
Christianity  will  return  to  it  again  when  they  have  once  been 
made  to  understand  that  it  brings  them  equality  and  freedom  ; 
whereas  atheism  and  materialism  simply  sanction  their  slavery, 
sacrificing  them  to  certain  pretended  natural  laws.  The  gospel 
of  Christ,  the  "  good  tidings  "  for  the  poor,  would  put  an  end  to 
all  our  economic  difficulties,  if  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
charity  therein  taught  were  generally  understood  and  practiced. 

In  spite  of  Macaulay's  opinion  and  of  the  apparent  spread  of 
Eoman  Catholicism,  the  future  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  two 
great  countries  which  appear  destined  to  acquire  an  almost  limit- 
less development  are  Russia,  with  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  and 
the  United  States.  The  billion  of  inhabitants  that  these  will 
count  by  the  close  of  the  next  two  centuries  will  be  chiefly 
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Protestants  or  of  the  Greek  ChurcL  Is  it  likelj,  then,  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  and 
of  a  few  old  Italian  prelates  of  whose  existence  even  they  are 
scarcely  aware?  Roman  Catholicism  cannot  satisfy  cultivated 
minds.  Since  the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
which  Bossuet  rejected  as  blasphemy,  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  most  fundamental  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  state, 
and  absolutely  at  war  with  all  the  aspirations  of  the  modern 
man.  It  has  become  overloaded  with  dogmas  which  can 
neither  be  explained  nor  denied.  They  must  be  enveloped  in 
mysticism,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  light  of  scientific  discussion. 
Benjamin  Constant  proves  that  religion  has  always  become 
transformed  simultaneously  with  civilization;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  for  it  to  remain  "unchanged.  Any  worship  which 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  general  instruction  is 
soon  only  suitable  for  the  uneducated  classes,  and  is  aban- 
doned  by  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Superstition  then  gradu- 
ally gains  ground,  while  tbe  more  educated  portions  of  the  com- 
munity give  way  to  incredulity.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  affairs 
now  in  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic  countries?  The  simple 
Christianity  of  the  gospel  is  not  subject  to  these  changes,  be- 
cause it  is  a  pure  ideal  which  is  completely  summed  up  in  the 
commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
There  is  one  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
will  effectually  prevent  its  ever  becoming  the  religion  of  a  free 
country  such  as  the  United  States.  This  dogma,  which  has  been 
over  and  over  again  enforced  by  popes  and  councils,  orders  the 
suppression  of  heresy  and  heretics.  Listen  to  what  Bossuet  says 
on  this  subject,  and  remember  that  he  was  hostile  to  ultramon- 
tanism,  and  not  disposed  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  popes  : 

"I  declare  that  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  princes  have  the  right 
to  pass  penal  laws  to  compel  heretics  to  conform  to  the  rites  and  observances 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  secondly,  that  this  doctrine  is  a  standing  one  in 
the  church,  which  has  not  only  followed,  but  also  requested  from  princes,  the 
enaction  of  such  ordinances. "  * 

*  Letter  dated  November  12,  1700,  being  a  debate  with  the  Bishop  of  Mont- 
auban  as  to  whether  Protestants  converted  by  the  dragoons  were  to  be  com- 
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These  doctrines  are  incontestable  and  admitted  bj  all  fer- 
vent Catholics.  The  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  which  was  ecu- 
menical, under  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  in  1216,  thus  ordains,  in 
Canon  III. ; 

"  If  a  temporal  lord,  required  and  advised  by  the  church,  neglects  to  rid  his 
state  of  the  heretical  pestilence,  the  bishop  must  excommunicate  him  ;  and  if  he, 
still  refuses  obedience,  the  pope  must  be  informed,  so  that  his  vassals  may  be 
proclaimed  free  from  their  allegiance,  and  his  land  given  over  to  true  Catholics, 
who,  after  having  expelled  the  heretics,  may  possess  it  without  contestation  in 
purity  of  faith." 

The  present  pope,  Leo  XIIL,  strongly  insists  on  the  value  of 
St  Thomas's  works  as  the  basis  of  philosophical  and  moral  in- 
struction. This  ''father  of  the  churcb"  is  even  clearer  than 
Bossuet  in  his  explanation  of  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  respect- 
ing religious  liberty.     He  says  : 

"  If  heretics  did  not  corrupt  their  fellows,  they  could,  nevertheless,  be  sup- 
pressed. Secular  justice  can  legitimately  put  them  to  death  [judicio  seculari 
possunt  Ucito  occidi)  and  deprive  them  of  their  possessions,  even  if  they  do  not 
corrupt  others ;  for  they  are  blasphemers  against  God  and  observers  of  a  false 
faith,  so  that  they  deserve  more  severe  punishment  than  those  who  are  guilty 
of  high  treason  or  of  coining  false  money."  * 

The  papacy  has  always  considered  the  destruction  of  heretics 
a  triumph  for  the  church.  Before  entering  the  Capella  Sistina  in 
the  Vatican,  you  pass  through  a  ball  called  the  Sala  Regia.  On 
the  walls  are  pictures  by  Yadari,  representing  the  triumphs  of 
the  Eoman  Church.  Four  of  these  frescoes  show  the  horrors  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.  Pope 
Gregory  XIIL  ordered  the  perpetuation  on  the  walls  of  his  palace 
of  the  memory  of  this  crime,  the  anniversary  of  which  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Voltaire.  The  residence  of  the  pope  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  murder  is  publicly  glorified. 

Lord  Acton,  in  his  reply  to  the  expostulations  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, maintains  that  the  intolerance  of  the  church  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.    Cardinal  Manning  is  also  of  this  opinion,  and,  as  an 

pelled  to  attend  mass.     Bossuet  is  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  com- 
pelled, not  from  any  consideration  for  their  liberty  of  conscience,  but  out  of 
respect  for  the  mass.     This  curious  correspondence  should  be  read  and  con- 
sidered in  order  clearly  to  understand  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicism. 
*  '*Sententiae,"  Lib.  IV.,  D.  13,  quest,  ii.,  art.  3. 
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example  of  this,  he  mentions  that  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  have 
never  persecuted  their  Protestant  brethren.  In  a  recent  pamph- 
let on  "  Religious  Persecution,"  Mr.  John  Lee  proves  that  quite 
recently  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  approved  of  vio- 
lent measures  being  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
it  may  be  objected  to  Lord  Acton  that  Pius  IX.,  a  well-meaning 
and  holy  man,  obedient  to  the  doctrines  of  his  faith,  inscribed 
everywhere  he  could  in  his  concordats  that  all  dissenting  wor- 
ship should  be  suppressed. 

When,  in  1815,  the  King  of  Holland  granted  his  new  realm  a 
constitution  according  freedom  of  worship,  the  bishops  had  it 
thrown  out,  because  this  spirit  of  freedom  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  ChurcL  When,  in  1830, 
Belgium  gave  herself  a  constitution  with  modem  liberties,  Greg- 
ory XVI.  condemned  it  on  this  account  in  a  f anions  encyclical 
letter.  In  the  concordat  concluded  with  Spain  by  Pius  IX.,  in 
1850,  one  of  the  articles  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Catholic  religion  shall  be  maintained  as  the  exclusive  religion  of  the 
realm  in  such  sort  that  the  practice  of  all  other  worship  shall  be  forbidden  and 
prevented." 

In  the  concordat  with  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  in  1862, 
there  is  the  following  stipulation  : 

*'  The  Roman  Catholic  and  apostolic  religion  is  to  continue  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  republic  of  the  Ecuador.  Consequently  no  other  worship  may  be 
practiced  nor  any  other  sect  tolerated  in  the  republic." 

When  freedom  of  worship  was  proclaimed  in  Mexico,  the 
encyclical  letter  of  December  15th,  1856,  denounced  it  to  the 
world  as  an  abominable  act,  destined  to  corrupt  men's  minds 
and  to  root  out  the  holy  religion ;  ad  populorum  mores  am- 
mosque  corrumpendos  ac  detestahilem  teterrinamqne  indiffereniismi 
pestem  propagandam.  In  Protestant  countries,  Catholics  either 
dissimulate  or  deny  this  dogma  of  intolerance,  but  when  they  are 
masters  they  apply  it  in  full  force.  One  of  their  writers,  the 
most  highly  approved  at  Rome,  Mr.  Louis  Yeuillot,  says  cynically: 

"  When  there  is  a  Protestant  majority  we  claim  religious  liberty,  because 
such  is  their  principle  ;  but  when  we  are  in  majority  we  refuse  it,  because  that 
is  ours." 
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M.  de  Tocqueville,  when  speaking  of  tlie  influence  of  religion 
in  the  United  States,  says  : 

"Nothing  in  Christianity,  nor  even  in  Catholicism,  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  there  is  much  favorable  to  it." 

He  very  erroneously  confuses  Christianity  and  Catholicism. 
Christianity  pure  and  simple,  as  at  its  origin,  is  wholly  demo- 
cratic, and  is  certainly  highly  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
mocracy. Did  it  not  in  Holland  and  the  United  States  found 
and  support  a  free  democracy  ?  But  Catholicism,  the  finished 
model  of  autocratic  theocracy,  inspired  the  despotism  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  of  Philip  II.,  resisted  the  French  Eevolution,  and  nul- 
lified its  effects,  and  is  now  leagued  with  aristocracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  the  old  system  everywhere  possible. 

A  religion  which  accords  to  a  human  being  the  unheard-of 
attribute  of  infallibility  ;  which  is  overloaded  with  customs  and 
superstitions  wholly  contrary  to  the  gospel ;  which  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  light  from  darkness  ;  and 
which,  above  all,  condemns  modern  liberties,  and  particularly  lib- 
erty of  conscience — such  a  religion  as  this  is  never  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  future. 

Emile  de  Laveleye. 


THE   HYSTERIA  OF  SECTIONAL  AGITATION. 

That  section  of  the  Republican  press  which  may  fitly  be 
described  as  Red  Republican,  getting  its  inspiration  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Blaine  just  after  his  defeat  for  President  in 
1884,  is  seeking  to  rekindle  the  angry  passions  of  the  era  of  Re- 
construction on  a  claim,  of  Mr.  Blaine's  suggestion,  that  the  negro 
vote  is  suppressed,  and  the  last  three  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution nullified,  by  the  white  people  of  the  South.  Beneath 
this  incendiary  scheme,  trumped  up  for  present  party  uses,  lurk 
the  demons  of  race  war  and  anarchy.  In  the  December  and  Feb- 
ruary issues  of  the  Forum  it  finds  a  ruthless,  if  not  a  powerful, 
champion  in  Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  who,  with  a  great  array  of 
figures  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  indignant  patriotism  and 
affected  candor,  undertakes  to  prove  the  case  of  his  associates 
in  a  purpose  as  mischievous  and  misleading  as  any  that  ever 
confused  and  imbittered  the  politics  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  arraignment  of  two 
generations  of  his  countrymen,  one  at  least  of  which  had  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  Rebellion,  and  the  other  of  which  is  passing  rapidly 
from  the  scene,  it  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Halstead,  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  firing  of  the  last  shot  in  that  bloody  con- 
flict, that  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  is  confined  to  a  single  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  in  that  section  limited  to  a  single  party. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  white  people  of  the  other  section  are 
not  merely  disloyal,  but  dishonest  and  inhuman  ;  the  friends  of 
assassination,  partly  for  the  love  of  it  and  partly  for  its  advan- 
tage as  a  force  in  the  elections.  It  is  assumed  that  the  black 
people  of  this  incriminated  section  are  not  only  qualified  to  vote 
intelligently,  but  that  they  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Halstead, 
and  are,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  one  and  all  ardent  Red  Republi- 
cans. 

This,  species  of  reasoning  is  certainly  ingenious  in  its  sim- 
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plicitv.  It  admits  of  no  flaws  or  doubts.  Cast  up  the  white 
and  black  votes  of  a  State  or  congressional  district — so  runs  its 
argument — and  wherever  a  Democrat  is  found  representing  a 
community  in  which  there  happens  to  be  a  black  majority,  set  it 
down  to  fraud  and  murder.  It  does  not  cross  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  this  indictment  against  a  whole  people  that  any  white 
man  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  battle  line  can  be  less 
violent  and  sanguinary  than  he  seems  to  be  himself  ;  and,  taking 
his  measure  of  southern  elections  by  methods  which  prevail  in. 
Ohio,  he  writes  of  intimidation,  ballot-box  stuffing,  bribery,  and 
the  lawless  arts  of  corrupt  political  management  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  as  if  they  had  an  existence  exclusively  at 
the  South. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Halstead  to  say  that  he  is  in  this,  if  in 
nothing  else,  perfectly  consistent.  During  two  decades  he  has 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  stir  up  sectional  hate,  to  bend 
the  history  of  every  day  to  the  service  of  sectional  strife,  and  to 
contribute,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  not  one  word  to  the  cause  of 
sectional  good-will.  Thus,  with  the  best  intentions,  as  he  con- 
scientiously believes,  he  has  surrounded  himself,  and  filled  the 
air  about  him,  with  a  troop  of  political  hobgoblins,  who  play 
strange,  fantastic  pranks  upon  his  fancy.  They  are  none  the 
less  the  phantoms  of  an  inflamed  patriotism,  an  imperious  and 
restless  temper,  and  an  imagination  (if  he  will  forgive  my  saying 
so)  not  yet  quite  cured  of  its  original,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  its  aboriginal,  luridity  and  fervor.  ^''  Difficilem  oportet  aurem 
habere  ad  criminay  Let  us,  however,  look  into  the  matter  in 
detail,  and,  to  obtain  a  better  standpoint  for  our  observation,  let 
us  see  how  Mr.  Halstead  is  wont  to  treat  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  this  great  question  when  he  is  not  on  dress  parade  in  the 
Forum,  but  at  home  in  the  office  of  the  "Commercial  Gazette." 

In  the  issue  of  that  redoubtable  journal  for  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  I  find  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Dickson,  a  reputable  citizen  of  Cincinnati  and  an  ex-judge  of 
Hamilton  County.  It  was  written,  apparently,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Halstead's  interminable  tirades  against  the 
South.  From  it  I  make  the  following  relevant  and  suggestive 
quotation ; 
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"  Shall  we  continue  a  sectional  agitation  until  we  compel  the  southern  States 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  ignorant  field-hands  ?  Would  Cincinnati  vote  in 
tlie  affirmative  on  this  question  ?  This  you  dodge.  You  say  that  Cincinnati 
would  vote  by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
men.  No  doubt  of  that  ;  but  that  is  not  my  question.  The  Constitution  and 
the  law  of  Ohio  guarantee  to  the  colored  children  of  Oxford,  0.,  admission  to  the 
public  schools,  but  the  white  citizens  of  that  village  nullify  that  Constitution, 
and  deny  the  colored  children  their  school  rights;  and  this  not  in  Mississippi, 
but  in  the  shadow  of  Paddy's  Run,  the  town  honored  by  your  birth.  Seventy- 
five  of  the  leading  citizens  have  banded  together  to  boycott  these  poor  negro 
children  ;  not,  mark  you,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  vote,  the  rule  of 
these  negroes,  but  to  deny  to  them  the  opportunity  of  education.  And  you 
are  silent  !  The  wrongs  of  the  negro  of  Louisiana  touch  you,  but  not  those 
at  your  own  door.  And  yet  the  people  of  Oxford  would  vote  to  enforce  negro 
rule  in  Louisiana.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  cruel,  it  is  inhuman,  to  deny  to  the 
colored  children  the  school.  It  is  also  illegal,  unconstitutional,  in  every  way 
regrettable,  to  deny  to  the  southern  negro  his  vote,  and  it  is  monstrous  injustice 
to  give  the  whites  there  the  advantage  in  representation  of  this  negro  vote. 
But  of  what  value  in  either  place  to  the  negro  are  my  unavailing  regrets  ?  If 
race  prejudice  is  cruel  and  inhuman,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  If  civilization  would 
perish  to  allow  the  ignorant  field-hands  South  to  rule,  how  dare  I  to  enforce  that 
rule  ?  And  if  I  dared  to  enforce  it,  how  could  I  succeed  ?  Were  you  in  power 
to-day,  what  would  or  could  you  do  ?  Reduce,  you  say,  representation  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ?  You  can't.  That  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment is  dead — killed  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  What,  then,  do  you  pro- 
pose ?  A  vain  and  aimless  agitation  ?  That  is  child's  play.  Will  you  send  an 
army  South  to  compel  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  ignorant  field-hand? 
Grant  tried  this  ;  sent  soldiers  into  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana;  unseated  cer- 
tain members  and  seated  others.  .  .  .  Can  you  do  now  what  Grant  failed 
to  do  then  ?  Would  Cincinnati  aid  you  in  sending  an  armed  force  South  ? 
Would  it  be  good  for  the  negro  to  awaken  at  this  time  a  fierce  race  struggle  ? 
These  are  plain  questions  ;  will  you  answer  them  ?  Flighty  anathemas,  sky- 
rocket declamation,  droll  buffoonery,  may  amuse  the  groundlings;  they  do  not 
deceive  the  judicious.  The  race  question  is  a  difficult  one  ;  it  becomes  fear- 
fully difficult  in  a  community  where  the  intelligent  white  man  is  outnum- 
bered five  to  one  by  the  ignorant  field-hand.  Then  arises  a  conflict  of  rights. 
In  1819  John  Quincy  Adams  recorded  in  his  diary,  speaking  of  the  race  prob- 
lem as  it  then  presented  itself  with  slavery,  these  words  :  '  This  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  rights  of  human  nature  and  the  Constitution.'  The  problem 
of  to-day  is  a  question  between  the  rights  of  Civilization  and  the  Constitution. 
Until  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to  a  proper  solution  of  this  problem,  is  it  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  it  to  the  people  directly  involved  in  it  ?  At  all 
events  it  is  clear  that  it  would  better  things  to  refer  this  question  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Oxford." 

Surely  there  is  notliing  very  unpatriotic  in  this,  and,  as  a 
suggestion  of  public  policy,  there  are  those  who  will  think  it  not 
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wholly  foolish.  It  offers  a  fair  challenge  to  Mr.  Halstead,  and 
furnishes  him  matter  for  serious  consideration.  How  does  he 
meet  it  ?  The  following  extract  from  the  same  issue  of  his  jour- 
nal will  show : 

**  Judge  William  M.  Dickson's  last  communication  to  us  touching  politics 
appears  in  small  type  in  another  column.  He  repeats  his  inquiry  about  the 
rule  of  the  South  by  'ignorant  field-hands.'  In  the  first  place,  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The  judge  goes 
on  about  *  field-hands.'  There  are  no  men  in  any  country  to  whose  hands  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  may  be  more  safely  trusted  than  *  field-hands.' 
The  *  field-hands  '  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  possess  the  ballot,  and 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  full  and  complete  recognition  of  their  rights,  the  blacks 
as  well  as  the  whites.  The  judge  refers  to  the  prejudices  in  Ohio  against  the 
blacks,  and  to  outbreaks  in  Butler  County.  Well,  that  happens  to  be  the  most 
bigoted  Democratic  county  in  the  State,  and  we  do  not  regard  the  exercise  of 
prejudices  against  colored  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  an  example  to  be 
followed.  Those  prejudices,  we  presume,  will  wear  out.  At  least  we  shall  not 
respect  them.  The  judge  tells  us  what  we  can  and  cannot  do  about  a  fair  bal- 
lot in  the  South.  There  are  several  things  he  doesn't  know.  He  is  a  very  in- 
accurate person.  If  we  elect  a  Republican  President  and  Congress,  we  shall 
see  whether  the  terms  upon  which  the  reconstructed  States  were  restored  are  to 
be  disregarded.  In  fact,  the  judge  is  about  the  most  ignorant  man  about  the 
actualities  of  politics  that  we  know.  '  Can  we  do  what  G-rant  failed  to  do  ? '  the 
judge  asks.  Yes,  we  think  we  can.  The  people  were  then  weak  through  their 
generosity,  and  anxious  to  be  magnanimous.  Grant  was  a  soldier,  ana  was 
through  with  fighting.  As  the  case  stands  and  events  drift,  the  whole  country 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  South  using  the  black  enu- 
meration simply  to  augment  the  force  of  the  white  vote.  The  manhood  of  the 
North  must  at  least  demand  white  equality.  The  judge  belongs  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  very  low  down  in  it,  and  we  do  not  think  Republicans  need 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  his  miserable  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  a  wrong 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  there  is  record.  He  should  go  to  Oxford, 
0  ,  to  live,  and  pose  as  an  old  Abolitionist  on  the  street  corners." 

It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Halstead  whilst  "  presuming  "  that 
race  prejudices  will  "wear  out"  in  Ohio,  that  it  might  not  be 
unfair  to  give  them  a  chance  to  "  wear  out "  at  the  South  also. 
Nor,  though  a  humorist,  does  he  catch  the  point  of  his  own  joke 
that,  in  the  thick  of  the  hot  political  battle  which  raged  for  ten 
years  after  the  war,  "  the  people  were  weak  through  their  gen- 
erosity, and  anxious  to  be  magnanimous."  A  very  different 
story,  indeed,  is  told  by  the  records  of  congressional  debate  and 
the  newspaper  histories  of  the  time.  If  ever  the  government  at 
Washington  was  strong,  and  one  party  completely  in  the  ascend- 
10 
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ant,  and  thoroughly  vindictive  and  arrogant,  it  was  during  the 
second  administration  of  General  Grant.  Yet  it  was  Grant,  with 
all  his  power  and  prestige,  who,  before  he  went  out  of  office,  was 
forced  by  the  highest  considerations  of  patriotic  duty  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  the  South,  and  confess  the  failure  of  the  radical 
scheme  of  military  reconstruction  which  Mr.  Halstead  proposes 
to  set  up  again ;  for,  if  this  be  not  his  purpose,  his  writing  is 
sheer  rhodomontade,  and  I  have  too  much  respect  both  for  his 
abilities  and  intentions  to  believe  him  capable  of  empty  clatter 
and  double-dealing,  having  no  other  object  than  current  sensa- 
tional effect 

As  the  readers  of  the  Forum  cannot  have  failed  to  observe, 
Mr.  Halstead  lacks  for  no  confidence  in  assertion.  But  he  is  still 
more  confident  in  his  statistics.  He  seems  to  be  impressed  by 
the  conceit  that  "  figures  will  not  lie,"  all  unconscious  that  no  false 
witnesses  are  so  efl&cacious  and  conscienceless  when  employed  to 
make  out  a  case  for  a  packed  jury.  Let  us  see  how,  in  his  effort 
to  fire  the  northern  heart  against  the  South,  he  employs  them. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  me  say,  rather  than  of  denial, 
shall  I  enter  upon  a  brief  analysis. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Halstead  takes  five  to  one  as  the  ratio  of 
population  to  ballots,  and  in  States  thickly  populated,  with  a  pop- 
ulation largely  urban,  this  may  do  very  well.  It  will  not  do  in 
States  largely  agricultural,  in  which  cities  and  towns  are  few. 
The  habits  of  life  are  different,  political  excitement  does  not  run 
so  high,  men  do  not  so  readily  congregate  and  thus  influence 
each  other,  and  so  a  full  vote  is  never  polled.  Moreover,  "  full 
votes  "  depend  mainly  on  narrow  margins  between  the  opposing 
parties.  When  election  contests  are  close,  party  managers  resort 
to  every  means,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  to  bring  out  the  party 
strength,  while  in  States  about  whose  position  there  is  no  doubt 
both  parties  are  lethargic  and  indifferent 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  political  affairs  in  Indiana  with  the 
course  of  politics  in  Kentucky  ;  or  compare  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
In  Kentucky  no  one  claims  that  the  negro  vote  is  suppressed. 
Aside  from  any  moral  question  involved,  there  is  no  motive  to 
suppress  it  A  negro  or  a  Kepublican  is  as  free  to  vote,  or  to  re- 
frain from  voting,  in  Kentucky,  as  is  a  white  man  or  a  Democrat 
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There  is  no  excitement  over  a  Kentucky  contest,  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result  In  1880,  for  example,  Hancock  was  exceedingly 
popular  in  Kentucky,  and  our  people  were  deeply  anxious  for 
his  election ;  yet  with  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  of  1,648,690,  the  total  vote  cast  in  Kentucky  was  268,047, 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Halstead's  ratio,  it  should  have  been 
829,738:  a  suppressed  vote  of  61,691.  In  Indiana  in  1880  the 
population  was  .1,978,301 ;  the  vote  for  governor,  which  was 
larger  than  the  total  vote  for  President,  was  470,738,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Halstead's  ratio,  it  should  have  been  395,650:  an 
excess  of  75,188.  In  1880  Ohio's  population  was  3,198,062,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Halstead,  that  State  was  entitled  to  639,612 
votes;  it  cast  722,325,  or  an  excess  of  82,713.  Both  Indiana 
and  Ohio  went  Kepublican. 

In  the  three  States  there  is  a  wide  divergence ;  but  it  is  fairer 
and  more  reasonable  to  assume  fraud,  ballot-box  stuffing,  false 
returns,  and  wholesale  corruption  in  order  to  account  for  the  im- 
mense excess  of  voters  north  of  the  Ohio,  than  it  is  to  account  for 
the  small  vote  in  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Halstead's  tbeory  of  nullifica- 
tion. The  point  I  make  is,  that  the  population  of  the  southern 
States  is  widely  scattered ;  it  is  chiefly  rural.  Naturally,  after 
the  downfall  of  the  carpet-bag  governments,  and  the  imprison- 
ment or  the  exile  of  their  old  leaders,  the  negroes  took  less  inter- 
est in  politics  than  did  the  same  population  at  the  North.  Take, 
however,  the  whole  population  and  the  total  popular  vote  in 
1880.  Population,  50,155,783.  The  vote,  according  to  Mr. 
Halstead,  should  have  been  10,031,156,  but  it  was  only  9,204,- 
428,  or  800,000  votes  nullified  Or,  taking  the  Ohio  ratio,  the 
total  vote  should  have  been  11,250,000,  and  thus  over  2,000,000 
votes  were  nullified. 

Mr.  Halstead,  with  a  logic  peculiarly  his  own,  charges  the 
Democrats  with  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  congressional  districts  in  the  South  the  Kepublicans  made  no 
nominations  in  1886.  According  to  his  own  tables  there  were 
no  Republican  nominations  in  three  districts  of  Alabama,  two  of 
Arkansas,  six  of  Georgia,  one  of  Louisiana,  four  of  Mississippi, 
four  of  Texas,  and  six  of  South  Carolina.  This  demoralization 
followed  the  downfall  of  the  carpet-bag  governments.     The  Re- 
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publicans  who,  in  1868,  were  the  representatives  of  the  party, 
had,  because  of  their  criminal  actions,  become  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice. They  hacl  pillaged  the  State  treasuries  by  their  control  of 
the  legislatures ;  they  had  fixed  an  illegal  and  insupportable  debt 
on  the  States ;  they  had  robbed  the  negroes  through  the  Freed- 
man's  Bank,  and,  through  their  agents,  they  had  committed  every 
imaginable  crime  against  the  ballot.  When  the  dupes  of  these 
malefactors  saw  them  deserted  by  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  North,  when  they  saw  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  law,  and  others  in  hiding,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow 
over,  it  is  not  strange  that  no  new  leaders  came  forward  to  take 
the  places  of  those  whose  careers  of  violence  had  closed  in  in- 
famy. 

As  still  further  sustaining  the  position  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  ratio  of  votes  to  the  population  is  smaller  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  let  us  compare  the  vote  of  1872  for 
President  with  the  vote  estimated  on  Mr.  Halstead's  basis  of  one 
to  five  of  population.  The  census  of  1870  was  confessedly  inac- 
curate, and  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  should  be  added  on  this 
account.  Moreover,  the  election  of  1872  occurred  three  years 
after  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1870,  and  at  least  10  per  cent, 
should  be  added  to  the  estimated  vote  on  this  account  In 
other  words,  one-fifth  should  be  added  to  the  first  column  in  the 
table  below,  if  we  wish  fairly  to  estimate  the  suppressed  vote ; 
but  to  avoid  confusion  I  adhere  to  the  census : 

Estimate.  Actual.  Sappressed. 

Alabama  199,395  169,716  29,679 

Florida 37,549  33,193  1,356 

Georgia 236,821  142,993  93.828 

Louisiana 145,383  128,139  17,244 

Mississippi 165,584  129,107  36,477 

North  Carolina 216,272  158,852  57,420 

South  Carolina 141,121  94,973  46,148 

Tennessee 251,704  177,756  73,918 

Texas 163,716  113,981  49,835 

Virginia 245,032  184,855  60,177 

This  election,  bear  in  mind,  was  held  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Republican  domination  at  the  South.  Most  of  the  electoral  ma- 
chinery was  in  the  hands  of  its  members,  the  returning  boards 
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existed  to  do  its  bidding,  and  yet  in  every  State  there  is  a 
suppressed  vote  of  enormous  proportions.  Certainly,  if  figures 
count  for  anything,  they  show  that  not  one  conclusion  based  by 
Mr.  Halstead  on  his  statistics  can  be  sustained  when  confronted 
by  the  above  comparison. 

But,  as  I  said,  my  purpose  in  taking  any  note  of  Mr.  Hal- 
stead's  rule-of-three  statesmanship  and  his  patriotism  by  geo- 
metrical progression,  was  less  for  denial  than  for  illustration.  I 
should  be  entitled  to  no  respect  or  credft  if  I  pretended  that 
there  is  either  a  fair  poll  or  count  of  the  vast  overflow  of  black 
votes  in  States  where  there  is  a  negro  majority,  or  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things  present,  there  can  be.  There  was  not  when  the 
ballot-box  was  guarded  by  federal  bayonets.  There  is  not  now. 
There  can  be  only  when  both  races  divide  on  other  than  race 
lines,  and  when,  with  the  disappearance  of  old  antagonisms,  new 
issues,  involving  differences  of  opinion  among  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  alike,  remove  from  each  the  dangers  of  bygone  conflict. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  over  African  slavery  to 
the  war  of  the  Eebellion,  we  had  an  ever-revolving  circle  of  sec- 
tional distrust,  throwing  oS.  incessant  flashes  of  crimination  and 
recrimination,  and  culminating  in  one  vast,  final  conflagration. 
Therein  were  consumed  all  the  elements  of  real  and  rational 
controversy  between  the  North  and  South.  The  struggle  had 
been,  indeed,  an  irrepressible  conflict  But  the  extinction  of 
the  right  of  property  in  man  terminated  it,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  results  of  battle  into  the  organic  law  by  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  defining  the  civil 
status  of  the  people  of  the  southern  States,  and  investing  the 
blacks  with  the  ballot,  exhausted  the  forms  of  law  to  compass 
in  a  free  country  the  end  designed.  That  end,  so  far  as  the 
authors  of  the  measures  in  question  were  concerned,  was  the  per- 
petuation of  the  power  of  the  Eepublican  Party  by  the  erection 
of  a  black  oligarchy  at  the  South,  to  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  the  national  capital. 

The  scheme  was  preposterous  in  its  failure  to  recognize  the 
simplest  operation  of  human  nature  upon  human  affairs,  and  in 
its  total  lack  of  foresight.  It  could  stand  only  upon  force.  It 
did  stand  only  upon  force.     The  whole  fabric  of  society  in  the 
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southern  States,  life,  liberty,  and  property,  found  itself  subjected 
to  a  military  despotism,  resting  upon  a  mass  of  semi-barbarous 
and  newly  emancipated  slaves,  and  led  by  unprincipled  adven- 
turers. Long  life  to  such  a  monster  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  became  so  oppressive  and  so  odious  that,  as  I  have  shown. 
General  Grant,  assured  of  its  impracticability  after  a  fair  trial, 
declined  longer  to  sustain  it,  and  before  he  retired  from  the 
presidency,  withdrew  the  national  troops.  It  was  a  failure  so 
conspicuous  and  so  confessed  that  his  immediate  successor,  Mr. 
Hayes,  lent  the  full  weight  of  his  administration  to  its  complete 
overthrow.  During  its  existence  rapine  and  murder  had  been 
the  normal  condition  throughout  the  stricken  country.  State  and 
county  treasuries  were  robbed  right  and  left ;  the  public  credit 
was  mortgaged  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  plundering  birds 
of  passage  who  had  been  put  in  places  of  command ;  the  igno- 
rant blacks,  cajoled  and  infuriated,  were  set  in  unequal  encounter 
with  the  outraged  whites ;  the  stronger  race,  driven  back  upon 
its  lines  of  last  resort,  sought  self-preservation  at  any  and  every 
cost;  and  in  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror,  inevitable  to  an  array 
of  forces  so  unnatural  and  so  dissonant  from  the  spirit  of  free 
government,  and  designed  to  serve  a  purpose  so  wicked  and  im- 
possible, there  was  safety  nowhere  for  life  or  property,  either 
of  the  blacks  or  the  whites. 

During  this  trial  of  the  people  of  the  South  by  fire  no  one 
stood  for  the  repressive  side  of  the  machine  with  a  confidence  so 
un doubting  and  a  credulity  so  unshaken  and  cheerful  as  Mr. 
Halstead.  He  drew  all  his  pictures  in  black  and  white  and 
with  a  brand  of  charcoal  snatched  from  the  burning.  This  had 
no  beginning,  no  middle,  and  no  end.  Under  the  master's 
bold  treatment,  and  on  his  capacious  canvas,  every  disturbance 
south  of  Cincinnati  grew  into  a  revival  of  the  rebellion  ;  every 
fisticuff  between  a  white  man  and  a  black  man  was  elevated  into 
a  duel  between  treason  and  loyalty  ;  every  riot  expanded  into 
the  dimensions  of  an  insurrection ;  until  all  the  year  round  it 
proved  to  be  an  exceeding  cold  day  which  did  not  furnish  some 
blood-curdling  story  to  frighten  the  children  and  inflame  the  Re- 
publicans of  Ohio.  And  now,  after  ten  years  of  comparative 
peace  and  order,  this  irreconcilable  statesman  and  journalist,  still 
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lamenting  the  good  old  days  of  Kellogg,  Moses,  and  Bullock, 
seeks  to  return  to  the  era  of  federal  interference  and  military 
usurpation,  on  the  ground  that  the  failure  of  the  uneducated  and 
unorganized  blacks  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  political  affairs 
which  do  not  interest  them,  and  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the 
Republican  ticket  without  some  pecuniary  or  promissory  com- 
pensation, is  a  nullification  by  the  whites  of  what  he  calls  the 
war  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  shall  not  imitate  Mr.  Halstead's  thick-and-thin  party  view 
of  this  great  question,  involving  the  national  unity  and  that 
complete  and  lasting  agreement  between  the  sections  which  is 
indispensable  to  that  unity.  I  repeat  that  I  make  no  pretense 
that  there  has  not  been  violence  on  the  part  of  certain  among 
those  whom  be  assails  so  indiscriminately.  It  would  have  been 
contrary  to  all  human  experience  bad  there  been  none.  Some 
of  it  was  inevitable,  and  some  of  it  might  have  been  avoided ; 
some  of  it  was  in  self-defense,  and  some  of  it  was  wanton  and 
vicious  ;  and  all  of  it  was  cruel,  and,  in  the  long  run,  at  greatest 
cost  and  loss  to  the  weaker  party  to  this  war  of  races.  On 
these  points  it  seems  to  me  that  my  word  should  go  for  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  Halstead,  because,  living  amid  the  scenes  he 
has  attempted  to  describe  from  a  distance,  I  was  immediately 
and  personally  familiar  with  tbem,  and  concerned  by  them ;  and 
at  risks,  which,  sometimes  included  tbat  of  life  itself,  I  sought 
late  and  early  to  reduce  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South  to  some 
intelligent  and  harmonious  relation  to  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
North,  and  to  the  actual  revolution  which  the  war  had  wrought. 
I  advocated  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  by  State  law,  and 
in  1865  drafted  a  bill  to  that  end,  whicb  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee.  I  accepted, 
and  advocated  tbe  acceptance  of,  the  three  new  constitutional 
amendments  as  finalities,  and  discouraged  and  denounced  all  re- 
actionary movements  against  them  as  visionary  and  unpatriotic. 
I  fought  earnestly  for  the  obliteration  of  the  black  laws  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  carried  a  measure  giving  the  negro  his  equality  before 
the  courts,  over  an  original  majority  against  it  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  discourage  even  Mr.  Halstead,  and  to  provoke  in  him 
a  kind  of  derision.     In  all  matters  relating  to  the  blacks  I  have 
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contended  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  and  out  of  season,  that 
they  should  be  constituted  the  wards,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of 
the  States ;  not  of  the  North,  but  of  the  South ;  not  of  strangers, 
or  missionaries  sent  from  afar,  but  of  their  own  white  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens,  whose  well-being  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  their  well-being,  and  whose  only  hope  of  the  future  lies  in 
educating  and  elevating  them  to  as  near  an  approach  to  equality 
as  race  differences  will  allow.  I  still  entertain  this  belief,  and 
am  encouraged  to  look  with  hope  to  the  realization  of  the  ideas 
on  which  it  is  founded ;  but  not  through  the  ill-judged  partisan 
crusade  of  misguided  philanthropy  and  mistaken  political  zeal 
urged  upon  the  North  by  Mr.  Halstead.  That  could  end,  if  it 
could  have  a  beginning  and  become  an  actual  policy,  with  power 
enough  behind  it  to  give  it  efficacy,  only  in  the  restoration,  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  of  all  the  evils  of  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  that  is,  in  race  war  and  anarchy. 

A  wiser  statesmanship  would  see,  and  a  more  humane  phi- 
losophy would  counsel,  a  surer,  speedier,  and  gentler  solution  of 
the  problem,  because  there  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  ready 
remedy  for  every  evil  complained  of  by  Mr.  Halstead. 

This  remedy  is  the  removal  of  external  pressure.  The 
moment  the  North  ceases  to  be  sectional  the  South  will  cease  to 
be  solid.  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  party  at  the  North  which 
urges  an  interference  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  South  that  would 
be  tolerated  by  no  Northern  community  as  applied  to  itself, 
there  will  be  found  at  the  South  the  first  and  highest  of  all 
motives  for  united  resistance,  that  of  an  inextinguishable  race 
feeling.  If  the  entire  white  population  of  Mississippi  could  by 
some  miracle  be  transplanted  elsewhere,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  an  equal  number  of  white  Republicans  from  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  the  case  would  be  no  wise  altered.  Within  a 
year  the  same  antagonisms  would  spring  up,  and  the  same  need 
of  self -protection  would  compel  a  union  of  the  white  minority, 
representing  intelligence  and  property,  against  the  black  majority, 
representing  ignorance  and  brute  force.  The  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  police  the  States.  Maine  may  not  make  laws  for 
Texas.  Accepting,  however,  Mr.  Hal  stead's  figures  and  deduc- 
tions as  true,  is  his  party  not  taking,  in  the  electoral  abuses  he 
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alleges,  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine  ?  This  time,  according  to  his 
plaint,  it  is  Mr.  Halstead's  ox  which  is  gored.  But  during  the 
years  when  the  machine  which  works  so  ill  now,  worked  so  well 
for  the  Kepublicans,  Mr.  Halstead  saw  nothing  amiss  either  in  its 
construction  or  movement. 

It  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  words  to  bandy  them  with  a  critic 
so  blind  to  his  own  commission  of  the  sins  he  ascribes  to  others 
as  ^[r.  Halstead.  It  is  he  who  is  nothing  if  not  sectional,  and  not 
those  he  assails  so  savagely.  I  will,  in  closing,  venture  upon  the 
prediction  that  the  time  is  coming  when  Mr.  Halstead  will  be 
found  fighting  as  doughtily  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  blacks 
as  he  is  now  fighting  for  what  he  calls  "  a  fair  vote."  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  be  beaten  in  the  next  national  election,  it  is  likely 
to  go  to  pieces,  and  be  reformed  on  the  lines  of  Protection  and 
Prohibition.  This  will,  as  the  saying  goes,  "split  the  South  wide 
open."  The  blacks  will  be  arrayed  to  a  man  against  Prohibition  ; 
the  whites  will  be  divided  by  Protection.  Then  we  sball  see 
such  a  party  struggle  for  possession  of  the  southern  States  as 
was  never  known  before ;  and  Mr.  Halstead,  being  a  good  Repub- 
lican, will  find  the  negro  vote  as  little  to  his  liking  as  its  sup- 
pression now  is ;  and,  in  short,  and  in  conclusion,  he  is  not  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  does  not  urge  the  Republican  Party 
to  apply  to  the  blacks  the  identical  policy  of  repression  he  now 
urges  it  to  apply  to  the  whites  of  the  South. 

Henry  Watterson. 
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To  say  that  the  great  and  perhaps  the  only  object  of  teaching 
in  public  schools  is  to  prepare  boys  to  be  useful  citizens,  and 
girls  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  is  to  state  a  proposition  so 
evidently  true  that  it  calls  for  no  discussion  or  argument.  It 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  so  generally  appreciated  by  the  people,  that 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  freely  by  taxation  to 
accomplish  this  object ;  and  the  universal  desire  of  those  who 
reflect  upon  the  subject  is,  that  the  public  moneys  devoted  to 
public  education  shall  be  so  expended  as  to  render  the  greatest 
service  to  the  greatest  number.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day. 

Nearly  all  occupations  in  life  are  crowded  in  the  cities,  and 
in  the  large  cities  most  of  all.  Certain  professions,  especially 
medicine  and  law,  are  crowded  in  nearly  all  countries.  This  is 
an  evil — if  it  be  an  evil — which  the  people  at  large  cannot 
remedy.  The  fault,  perhaps,  lies  in  easy  access  to  the  profes- 
sions in  comparatively  new  countries,  and  this  will  be  gradually 
removed  by  the  professional  schools.  In  a  large  city  the  crowd- 
ing of  certain  occupations  which  do  not  involve  much,  if  any, 
manual  labor  seems  inevitable.  There  is  some  indefinable  force 
which  attracts  a  certain  number  to  a  great  city  from  smaller 
cities  or  from  the  rural  districts,  and  only  a  few  homeless  boys 
and  girls,  exported  to  the  country  as  a  matter  of  charity,  leave 
the  great  centers  of  population.  In  the  city,  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  population  of  youth  which  will  remain,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  struggle  here  for  existence.  How  they  are  to  be 
educated  so  that,  in  this  inevitable  struggle,  they  shall  contrib- 
ute their  full  share  toward  general  prosperity  and  happiness, 
is  a  question  of  importance,  and,  with  compulsory  education,  its 
solution  depends  largely  on  what  the  public  schools  teach. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  of 
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public  education  has  been  and  is  to  be  considered,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  important  is  one  which  relates  to  health  and 
physical  strength.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man,  other  things  being 
equal,  meets  with  marked  success  in  any  calling  if  he  be  consti- 
tutionally feeble.  In  the  professions,  with  equal  acquirements, 
intelligence,  and  opportunities,  it  is  the  physically  strong  who 
succeed,  and  it  is  the  strong  who  make  their  own  opportunities. 
Whatever  the  public  schools  may  or  might  teach,  if  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  health  and  strength  be  lost  sight  of, 
the  training  is  defective. 

From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view,  it  may  properly  be  in- 
quired whether  the  hours  of  attendance  and  study,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  scholars  rendered  necessary  by  the  form  of  seats  and 
desks  in  public  schools,  are  such  as  to  interfere  with  normal 
physical  development,  and  whether  the  development  of  the  body 
may  not  be  promoted  by  a  certain  amount  of  purely  physical 
training  as  a  part  of  school  instruction. 

The  hours  of  attendance  and  study  at  public  schools — at- 
tendance on  two  daily  sessions,  the  first  of  three  and  the  second 
of  two  hours — even  with  the  study  at  home,  are  not  too  much, 
especially  as  the  five  hours  of  attendance  at  school  do  not  rep- 
resent five  continuous  hours  of  mental  labor.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  school  children  are  often 
overworked.  Assuming  the  average  health  and  strength,  it  is 
rare  to  observe  any  impairment  of  physical  or  mental  vigor 
directly  attributable  to  close  study,  at  least  in  public  schools, 
provided  the  children  be  well  nourished  and  take  proper  exer- 
cise. This  question  of  overwork  is  one  which  would  inevitably 
be  settled  by  those  who  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  large 
numbers  of  pupils.  It  would  very  soon  be  apparent  if  the  tasks 
were  too  severe  for  the  average  of  children,  and  the  remedy 
would  be  promptly  applied.  As  regards  the  influence  of  study 
upon  the  health  of  girls,  the  proposition  that  the  public-school 
children  are  overworked  was  answered  very  decidedly  in  the 
negative  by  Miss  Mary  G.  Tate,  principal  of  a  New  York  gram- 
mar school,  in  a  recent  discussion. 

The  ventilation  in  most  of  the  public  schools  in  New  York 
and  the  form  of  desks  and  seats  are  fairly  in  accordance  with 
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hygienic  laws.  Serious  injury  would  result  from  inattention  to 
plain  hygienic  principles  in  this  regard  in  growing  children,  and 
this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  private  than  in  public 
schools.  In  regard  to  questions  of  hygiene,  therefore,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  conditions  under  which  children  are  placed  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  attendance  at  school  are  unfavorable  to  proper 
physical  or  mental  development 

A  more  important  question,  and  one  which  properly  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  physician  and  physiologist,  relates  to 
the  advantage  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  and 
education  of  school  children.  In  many  private  schools,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  military  schools  for  boys,  physical  training  is 
very  prominent.  As  a  part  of  the  education  of  young  men,  the 
advantage  of  careful  and  thorough  physical  training,  involving 
even  severe  physical  exercise,  is  well  illustrated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  It  is  true  that  the 
students  at  the  Academy  are  subjected  to  a  careful  physical  ex- 
amination, and  when  admitted  are  practically  perfect  in  their 
physique,  and  have  no  recognizable  vices  of  constitution;  but 
the  four  years'  course  of  mental  and  physical  training  is  most 
severe  and  exacting,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  with  regard  to 
food,  hours  of  sleep,  absence  of  vicious  habits,  such  as  intem- 
perance, excessive  smoking,  etc.,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
Taking  all  these  circumstances,  however,  into  consideration,  the 
result  of  four  years*  training,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  a  class 
of  men  perfect  in  bodily  health  and  vigor.  Yery  few  break  down 
physically  during  the  course,  and  fewer  still  are  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability  at  its  close.  These  statements  are 
made  after  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  methods  of 
training  at  West  Point,  and  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  army  surgeons  who  have  long  been  attached  to  the 
Academy. 

The  practical  question  of  physical  training  in  public  schools 
is,  however,  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  There  is  no  physical 
selection  of  pupils ;  the  age  is  such  that  severe  physical  training 
would  be  injudicious,  even  if  it  were  practicable ;  teachers  have 
no  control  of  pupils  out  of  school  hours;  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions at  home  are  seldom  of  the  best;  and  it,  is  impossible  to 
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guard  against  bad  habits,  such  as  the  prevalent  vice  of  cigarette- 
smoking.  These  and  other  like  considerations  render  impracti- 
cable any  complete  and  thorough  system  of  physical  training  in 
public  schools ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  in  tbis  direction. 

Young  children,  when  in  perfect  health,  take  an  immense 
amount  of  light  physical  exercise.  Their  simple  games  and 
sports,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  are  full  of  active  movement. 
These  should  be  encouraged  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  subjected 
to  intelligent  direction.  The  more  that  healthy  amusement  can 
be  combined  with  physical  training  the  better ;  and  it  requires 
much  more  time  devoted  to  purely  muscular  exercise  to  develop 
a  growing  child  than  to  keep  the  functions  of  an  adult  in  a  per- 
fectly normal  condition.  Children  consume,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  body,  about  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  adults, 
and  exhale  a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
a  physiological  measure  of  muscular  activity.  Children  do  not 
commonly  accumulate  fat  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  carbohy- 
drates of  food  are  the  cbief  matters  oxidized,  this  process  saving 
the  elements  of  food  which  contribute  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system.  Unless  the  muscles  are  properly 
exercised,  especially  in  youth,  their  development  is  imperfect 
and  irregular,  and  many  begin  the  real  struggle  of  life  in  early 
manhood  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  feeble  physique,  the  result 
of  faulty  hygiene  in  childhood. 

Assuming  that  the  great  object  of  early  education  at  public 
expense  is  to  make  useful  members  of  society  in  the  different 
and  inevitable  social  grades,  will  it  contribute  to  that  end  to  give 
any  considerable  part  of  the  time  to  purely  physical  training  ? 
In  other  words,  will  it  pay  to  devote  more  time  in  the  schools  to 
physical  culture  ? 

In  communities  that  maintain  large  standing  armies,  upon 
which  the  public  safety  is  supposed  to  depend,  this  question 
would  undoubtedly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  Grer- 
many,  for  example,  physical  education  in  childhood  and  youth 
is  much  more  prominent  than  it  is  here.  A  large  part  of  the  life 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  society,  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned,  is  taken  by  the  state  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
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protecting  the  state.  Physical  training  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
mental  discipline  and  the  enforcement  of  obedience,  punctual- 
ity, and  decorous  conduct.  Could  not  the  qualities  thus  devel- 
oped be  made  here  indirectly  useful  to  society  in  improving  the 
physique  and  morals  of  rising  generations?  There  is  little 
room  for  doubt  with  regard  to  this,  and  it  is  a  question,  indeed, 
whether  it  be  not  more  important  to  fit  men  and  woman  physic- 
ally for  their  life's  work  than  simply  to  train  the  intelligence, 
leaving  the  body  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  selected  individuals 
subjected  to  the  highest  degree  of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
culture,  the  experience  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
shows  that  the  "candle  is  not  burned  at  both  ends."  The  same 
should  be  true  in  the  great  majority  of  young  persons  trained 
less  severely  for  usefulness  in  ordinary  avocations.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  seek  relief  in  public  hospitals  and  those  who  are  in- 
mates of  pauper  institutions  are  burdens  upon  the  community 
by  reason  of  excesses,  and  these  excesses  are  largely  the  result 
of  physical  inability  to  cope  with  the  world.  The  inexorable 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies  to  man,  educated  or  un- 
educated, as  well  as  to  the  lower  animals ;  and  it  seems  useless 
to  educate  a  man  for  work  which  he  is  physically  unable  to  per- 
form. In  many  or  most  of  our  chief  cities,  wisely  or  not,  provis- 
ion has  been  made  for  public  education,  from  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  to  the  highest  grades  of  mental  culture.  The  number 
of  those  who,  in  passing  to  the  higher  grades,  are  able  and  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages  thus  afforded 
is  progressively  smaller  and  smaller,  but  it  seems  wise  to  see  to 
it  that  all  shall  be  taught  at  least  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
With  these  simple  acquirements,  all  should  be  compelled  so  to 
develop  their  physical  organization  that  they  shall  have  a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  physical  culture  in  public  schools 
does  not  exist,  except  in  the  form  of  so-called  calisthenic  exer- 
cises for  girls,  which  do  not  involve  enough  muscular  exertion  to 
be  of  any  sensible  benefit.  There  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
boys.  If  I  be  correct  in  my  estimate  of  the  importance  of  phys- 
ical culture,  the  only  questions  to  consider  are  those  of  expense 
and  practicability.     Aside  from  the  question  of  expense,  the 
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provisions  for  proper  physical  culture  are  simply  a  suitable  room 
and  grounds,  a  single  hour  after  the  ordinary  school  exercises 
are  completed,  and  competent  direction  and  instruction. 

The  hour  may  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  course  of  instruc- 
tion, or  an  additional  hour  might  well  be  given.  The  room  and 
grounds — a  room  for  inclement  weather — and  properly  selected 
gymnastic  apparatus  are  a  mere  question  of  expense ;  but  the 
most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  problem  is  the  selection 
of  competent  teachers.  To  organize  a  system  of  physical  cult- 
ure on  a  proper  scale,  there  should  be  an  efficient  superintendent 
of  this  department  for  all  the  schools,  under  whose  direction  the 
apparatus  should  be  constructed  and  kept  in  order.  Competent 
instructors  should  be  appointed,  one  for  each  school,  and  under 
his  direction  all  pupils  should  be  compelled  to  take  proper  ex- 
ercise, at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  for  one  hour  after  the 
close  of  the  ordinary  school  sessions  in  the  afternoon.  A  male 
instructor  could  very  well  conduct  both  the  boys'  and  the  girls' 
classes,  and  two  hours  in  the  week  would  be  sufficient  for  girls. 
This  definite  suggestion  is  made  after  a  not  inconsiderable  expe- 
rience in  gymnastics. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  in  public  schools  is  now  en- 
gaging public  attention,  and  may  very  well  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  physical  culture. 
Early  physical  culture  would  serve  as  a  natural  preparation  for 
manual  training  as  well  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  system. 

It  is  recognized  by  nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject  that  to 
teach  a  trade  is  not  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  education  in 
public  schools.  This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  on 
"  Manual  Training  in  School  Education,"  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
who  says  that  "  the  object  of  workshop  practice,  as  a  part  of  gen- 
eral education,  is  not  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  but  to  develop  his 
faculties  and  to  give  him  manual  skill."  It  is  no  more  within 
the  province  of  an  elementary  public  school  to  teach  the  trades 
than  to  prepare  boys  for  the  professions,  although  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  favor  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
With  this  reservation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  workshops  in  our  public  schools.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  untried   experiment.     In   Great  Britain, 
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France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden  the  system  has 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. If  the  experiment  should  fail  in  our  public  schools,  the 
causes  of  failure  should  be  looked  for  in  defects  either  in  the  plan 
or  in  the  efficiency  of  its  execution.  With  plans  already  formu- 
lated and  the  experiment  certain  to  be  made  at  an  early  date,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  details. 

The  most  important  use  of  the  public  schools,  aside  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  is  in  the  general 
influence  exerted  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  pupils.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness,  habits  of  obedience  and  punctuality,  honesty, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  personal  honor,  are  as  important  as  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  books.  A  proper  comprehension  and  use  of 
the  English  language,  with  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  demeanor, 
contribute  much  to  success  in  life.  Brutality  in  school  disci- 
pline belongs,  happily,  to  the  past ;  and  civility  and  gentleness 
are  not  now  regarded  by  any  class  as  unmanly.  A  boy  may  be 
taught  to  be  a  true  gentleman  in  his  own  sphere  in  life,  however 
humble  that  sphere  may  be. 

Leaving  for  others  a  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  gen- 
eral education,  an  interesting  and  important  subject  relates  to 
elementary  scientific  instruction.  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable 
to  teach  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  human  physi- 
ology ?  It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  higher  education  that  actual  knowledge  has  made 
great,  not  to  say  enormous,  progress  within  the  last  century,  and 
that  what  an  educated  man  must  know  at  the  present  day  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  a  liberal  education  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  We  cannot  now  afford  to  spend  much  time  in 
pure  mental  training  by  studies  that  do  not  convey  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  practical  and  useful  information.  The  evils  of  a  too 
close  adherence  to  antiquated  methods  of  education  are  shown  in 
the  distress  of  a  large  class  of  educated  persons  unemployed. 
To  a  great  extent  the  very  elaborate  education  obtained  at  some 
of  our  universities  fits  men  only  for  elegant  idleness,  and  the 
class  of  men  of  leisure  in  our  own  country  is  not  large  and  does 
not  command  much  respect.  Men  and  women  who  would  be 
quite  unwilling  to  be  regarded  as  imperfectly  educated,  fre- 
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quentlj  present  a  dense  and  impenetrable  ignorance  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  science.  In  time  this  condition  of  things  will 
undoubtedly  be  remedied,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  will  be  unduly  neglected ;  but  now  we 
should  begin  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  antiquated  habits  of 
thought  and  mental  training.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Galileo  lived  only  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  published  in  1628, 
and  that  Lavoisier  first  applied  accurate  methods  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sum  of  positive  knowledge  was  comparatively  small 
when  the  models  of  our  present  system  of  higher  education  came 
into  existence.  The  best  place  to  begin  our  reform  in  education 
is  at  the  beginning  ;  and  now  that  something  positive  and  defi- 
nite may  be  taught  with  regard  to  the  sciences,  it  is  well  that 
these  subjects  should  be  taught  as  early  as  they  can  be  properly 
understood. 

The  philosophy  of  chemistry  and  the  elements  of  physics  are 
not  difficult  subjects.  They  are  much  easier  of  comprehension 
than  the  construction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
they  have  the  advantage,  not  alone  of  being  elements  of  actual 
knowledge,  but  of  indicating  the  methods  by  which  scientific 
minds  have  arrived  at  truth.  While  a  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages is  useful  and  aids  in  the  elegant  expression  of  thought, 
a  study  of  the  sciences  trains  the  mind  to  proper  methods  of 
thought.  More  of  useful  logic  is  learned  from  a  study  of  experi- 
mental science  and  the  reasoning  from  facts  observed  than  from 
the  so-called  principles  laid  down  in  text-books ;  and  scientific 
language,  in  its  best  form,  expresses  ideas  in  the  fewest  words 
and  in  the  clearest  construction. 

The  question  of  teaching  anatomy  and  physiology  in  public 
schools  is  one  which  hardly  admits  of  discussion,  provided  these 
subjects  can  be  taught  efficiently.  This  can  be  done  by  good 
teachers  and  with  good  books ;  but,  unfortunately,  good  teach- 
ers of  these  subjects  are  few,  and  many  of  the  text-books  in 
common  use  are  full  of  errors  and  faults.  The  errors  of  state- 
ment, however,  are  not  so  serious  as  the  faults  in  style.  The 
amount  of  anatomy  and  physiology  that  it  is  desirable  to  teach, 
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even  to  the  higher  classes  in  public  schools,  is  not  great,  and  it 
is  an  error  to  imagine  that  these  subjects  are  necessarily  encum- 
bered with  technical  names  and  expressions.  All  the  anatomy 
that  is  required  is  simply  what  is  sufiQcient  to  enable  pupils  to 
comprehend  physiology.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  many  school- 
books  is  that  the  authors  attempt  to  go  too  far.  If  pupils  be 
taught  the  general  mechanism  of  bones  and  joints,  the  actions  of 
the  most  important  sets  of  muscles,  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  the  general  characters  of  the  blood  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  the  theory  and  mechanism  of 
respiration,  the  characters  of  food,  and  certain  simple  facts  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids,  absorption,  and  the 
general  action  of  glands,  with  simple  explanations  of  the  senses  of 
taste,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  they  will  know  enough  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  for  all  practical  purposes.  Brief  statements 
embodying  the  essential  facts  involved  could  be  made  in  hardly 
more  space  than  is  occupied  by  this  article ;  and  a  competent 
instructor,  with  the  aid  of  a  blackboard  and  colored  chalks,  and 
with  very  moderate  skill  in  drawing,  could  teach  these  subjects 
very  easily.  According  to  my  observation,  however,  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  not  taught  efficiently  in  schools,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  the  text-books  treat  these  subjects  too  elabo- 
rately, and  partly  because  there  are  no  teachers  specially  trained 
for  that  kind  of  instruction.  The  simple  laws  of  hygiene,  of 
course,  follow  naturally  upon  physiology. 

If  anatomy  and  physiology  are  to  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
and  if  the  efficiency  of  instruction  depends  so  largely  on  the  in- 
structors, who  is  to  teach  the  teachers?  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  The  courses  on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  med- 
ical colleges  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Medical  students 
are  taught  in  what  is  practically  a  new  language,  and  the  most 
intelligent  school-teacher,  were  he  to  attempt  to  learn  in  a  medi- 
cal college  how  to  teach  anatomy  and  physiology  to  his  pupils, 
would  be  infinitely  embarrassed  in  selecting  his  subjects  and  in 
eliminating  what  is  unnecessary.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
popularize  science.  Professional  men  hardly  know  how  little, 
and  laymen  how  much,  it  is  desirable  to  teach.  Popular  physi- 
ology is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  translation  of  technical 
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terms  into  ordinary  language ;  it  is  the  clear  and  simple  expres- 
sion of  facts  in  tlie  science,  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  educated  persons,  in  terms  that  are  readily  comprehen- 
sible by  the  people.  Every  one  knows  that  he  moves,  breathes, 
feels,  sees,  hears,  tastes,  and  smells,  and  that  certain  other  im- 
portant functions  are  carried  on  in  the  body.  A  knowledge  of 
how  these  functions  are  accomplished  should  be  a  part  of  a  fair 
education.  An  annual  short  course  of  lectures  to  teachers,  in 
which  not  only  the  subjects  should  be  taught  but  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  illustrated,  would  be  most  useful ;  and  some 
such  method  of  training  teachers  must  be  adopted  before  instruc- 
tion in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  ordinary  emergencies,  can  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  public  schools, 

Austin  Fllstt. 


THE  UNION  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES. 

A  FLIGHT  of  vultures  fixed  the  site  of  the  Eternal  City;  a 
flight  of  parrots  settled  the  destiny  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, if  not  of  the  English-speaking  race.  But  for  a  flock  of 
homeward-wending  birds  seen  by  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  from 
the  deck  of  the  ''  Pinta,"  on  an  October  evening  in  1492,  Colum- 
bus would  not  have  changed  the  westerly  course  which  he  had 
sailed  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  would  have  landed  on  the 
North  American  coast  instead  of  GuanahanL  Spanish  coloni- 
zation would  have  begun  on  the  mainland  instead  of  on  the 
islands,  with  consequences  to  civilization  too  momentous  to  be 
estimated.  North  America  might  have  been  Spanish  instead  of 
English,  Romanist  instead  of  Protestant,  the  stronghold  of  ab- 
solutism instead  of  the  home  of  freedom. 

The  echo  of  the  news  of  Columbus's  discovery  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  Pope  Alexander  VI.  divided  the  undiscovered 
world  between  two  little  kingdoms  of  western  Europe.  Draw- 
ing an  imaginary  line  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  through 
the  ocean  then  believed  to  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  he  said 
to  Portugal,  Take  all  on  this  side,  and  to  Spain,  Take  all  on 
that  Portugal,  then  the  most  enterprising  nation  in  Christen- 
dom, lost  no  time  in  pushing  her  conquests  down  the  African  coast 
and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  southern  Asia,  and  early 
in  the  succeeding  century  colonized  Brazil  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  this  insignificant  kingdom,  with  an  area  smaller  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Maine,  held  the  keys  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
controlled  the  commerce  of  Africa  and  of  Asia 

Spain,  her  political  consolidation  just  completed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  displayed  equal  enterprise  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  large  portions  of  the  New  World,  and  while  Portugal 
drained  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  filled  her  coffers  with  the 
riches  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru.     Under  Philip  11. 
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she  even  absorbed  her  rival,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Spain  laid  claim  to  an  empire  such  as  the  world  bad 
never  before  seen,  including  a  large  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  all  of  the  New  World,  realizing  the  proud  boast 
of  one  of  her  writers  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  her  domin- 
ions. 

Magnificent  and  powerful  as  it  was,  this  gigantic  monopoly 
contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  dissolution.  With  one 
hand  on  the  wealth  of  the  East,  the  other  on  that  of  the  New 
World,  Spain  became — outside  of  the  priestly  and  the  military 
classes — a  nation  of  beggars,  while  abroad  every  man's  hand 
was  against  her.  The  Dutch,  made  into  a  great  maritime  power 
by  the  very  atrocities  intended  to  subvert  them  and  their  faith, 
harried  her  commerce,  carried  terror  to  her  colonies,  and  founded 
a  rival  empire  in  the  East;  and  the  French,  then  permeated  with 
the  leaven  of  the  Keformation,  sent  Huguenot  colonies  to  Florida, 
and,  in  spite  of  Spanish  vigilance,  established  a  New  France  on 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

But  another  maritime  people  at  the  north — whose  coasts  like 
their  own  looked  out  upon  the  western  ocean,  and  who  were 
more  hated  because  more  heretic  than  any  of  their  neighbors — 
were  destined  to  play  a  far  greater  part  in  the  New- World 
drama  than  even  themselves.  The  English  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  taking  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  and 
had  been  the  first  to  look  upon  the  North  American  continent,  at 
least  a  year  before  the  great  Genoese  saw  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  Though  this  gave  them  a  priority  of  right,  they  were 
restrained  in  some  degree,  doubtless,  by  the  bull  of  the  Eoman 
pontiff  and  by  the  claims  of  Spain,  who  made  Florida  extend  to 
the  north  pole ;  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  colonize  the  land 
which  Cabot  had  found  for  them  until  nearly  half  a  century 
after  Henry  YIII.  had  repudiated  his  Spanish  wife  and  the  pope 
together.  Once  established  it  was  not  easy  to  dispossess  them. 
Though  watched  jealously  from  the  north  by  the  French,  who 
had  brought  from  the  Old  World  hatred  of  their  hereditary 
rivals,  and  from  the  south  by  the  Spanish,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  treat  them  as  trespassers  if  they  had  not  been 
restrained  by  wholesome  memories  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
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they  poured  by  thousands  into  Virginia  and  New  England,  and 
sowed  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  seeds  of  English  su- 
premacy. 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  three  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  North  Amer- 
ica :  Spain,  claiming  the  entire  continent  under  the  papal  grant, 
but  contenting  herself  with  peopling  only  the  warmer  and  sup- 
posed richer  portions;  France,  holding  Canada  on  a  somewhat 
shadowy  claim,  founded  on  the  voyage  of  Yerazzano,  and  boldly 
asserting  her  right  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
country  beyond  to  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  south  ;  and 
England,  dotting  with  her  plantations  the  entire  coast  line  be- 
tween. How  these  English  colonies  gradually  swelled  until  they 
burst  the  double  cordon  of  forts  which  France  constructed  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  poured  a  flood  of 
hardy  emigrants  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  beyond 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  matter  of  historv.  France  was  driven 
from  the  New  "World,  and  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  England  laid  claim  to  the  entire  continent,  save 
only  Mexico  and  her  dependencies.  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  all  of  South  America  excepting  Brazil,  which  belonged  to 
Portugal,  owned  the  sway  of  Spain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  series  of  revolts  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  American  Kevolution,  ended  in  the  independence  of 
the  thirteen  English  colonies,  and  in  the  nearly  total  expulsion 
of  the  European  powers,  excepting  Great  Britain,  from  the  New 
World.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  how  Great  Britain,  though 
shorn  of  the  chief  jewel  in  her  diadem,  built  up  a  second  colonial 
empire,  greater  in  territorial  extent  than  the  first.  Her  flag 
floats  to-day  over  one-sixth  of  the  habitable  globe,  while  her 
once  great  rivals  of  the  Latin  race,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  are, 
in  comparison,  scarce  worthy  to  be  counted  as  colonial  powers. 
Spain,  once  mistress  of  the  world,  rules  a  few  Asiatic  islands, 
and  holds  by  an  insecure  tenure  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  all 
that  is  left  to  her  of  the  pope's  magnificent  grant ;  Portugal, 
whilom  lord  of  the  Indies  and  of  the  Brazils,  claims  a  few 
African  possessions  but  little  greater  in  extent  and  less  valuable 
tban  our  Alaska ;  and  France,  who  once  disputed  the  title  to 
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North  America,  governs  only  Algeria  and  some  Asiatic  depend- 
encies, won  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  including  the  United  States,  the 
Enorlish-speaking  peoples  now  number  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  and  control  politically  nearly  three  times  as  many 
more,  while  they  own  a  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  wealth.  What  the  future 
has  in  store  for  this  favored  race  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  important  political  problems  of  the  age.  Their  mag- 
nificent empire,  grander  than  Koman  or  Spaniard  ever  dreamed 
of,  could,  united,  control  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Shall  this 
be  its  fate — shall  it  in  the  future  speak  with  one  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations,  or  shall  it,  divided  into  jarring  sover- 
eignties, go  the  way  of  all  the  empires  before  it  ? 

History  teaches  that  all  great  combinations  of  peoples  have 
been  failures ;  that  diversity  of  interests  and  jealousies  have 
proved  disintegrating  forces  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  any 
central  attraction,  however  great.  But  while  this  may  be  true 
of  the  past,  is  it  not  possible  that  new  conditions  may  bring  about 
a  corresponding  change  in  results?  In  the  Eoman  empire 
peoples  of  diverse  race,  language,  and  interests  were  held  to- 
gether by  the  sword  and  were  divided  by  the  sword.  The 
Spanish  empire,  cemented  with  superstition  and  intolerance, 
crumbled  from  inherent  weakness.  Unlike  the  component  parts 
of  either  of  them,  the  several  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  drawn  together  by  ties  of  blood,  language,  and 
faith,  and  by  similarity  of  institutions  and  pursuits.  Grafts 
of  the  same  original  stock,  they  preserve  their  homogeneity 
wherever  fate  may  transplant  them.  Truly  of  them  might  the 
Koman  poet  have  sung : 

"  Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.'* 

Under  all  climes,  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  English- 
man remains  in  essentials  an  Englishman,  imbued  with  the  same 
sense  of  personal  and  of  race  importance,  the  same  love  of 
liberty,  of  honesty,  of  truth,  of  fair  play,  the  same  detestation  of 
sham  and  of  double-dealing.  The  old  Teutonic  bluntness  and 
uprightness,  the  legacy  of  his   Saxon  fathers,  still   clings  to 
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him,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  one  branch  of  his  family  as  of 
another. 

The  question  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  British  than  to  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  race.  We  are  isolated  and  comparatively  free 
from  danger  of  foreign  entanglement,  while  our  territory  is  com- 
pact, with  no  outlying  dependencies,  save  Alaska.  Our  interest 
in  such  a  union  is,  therefore,  extrinsic  rather  than  intrinsic, 
sentimental  rather  than  practical.  If  we  favor  it  as  a  political 
measure,  it  will  not  be  from  hope  of  deriving  from  it  much  ad- 
vantage for  ourselves,  but  because  we  believe  that  it  will  be  for 
the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  humanity's  future.  No  true 
American  can  disclaim  a  certain  pride  of  blood  and  a  wish  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  kindred,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults,  are  more  to  him  than  any  race  of  men  who  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  But  to  Great  Britain,  under  her  present  system,  it  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance.  The  IJnited  Kingdom  has  reached 
the  limit  of  her  power  in  Europe.  Her  insular  position  alone 
enables  her  to  keep  her  rank  among  the  military  powers,  a  fact 
so  patent  that  the  bare  mention  of  a  closer  connection  with  the 
Continent  by  even  a  harmless  railway  tunnel  causes  a  universal 
ripple  of  protest  all  around  her  shores.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  isolation,  she  is  near  enough  to  the  maelstrom  of  European 
politics  to  be  in  continual  danger — a  danger  which  is  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  number  and  distance  of  her  dependencies  and 
their  contiguity  to  the  possessions  of  foreign  powers.  At  the 
same  time  her  colonies  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
political  position,  for  without  them  she  would  inevitably  lose 
rank.  They  serve,  too,  as  drains  for  her  surplus  population, 
which  she  cannot  support  at  home,  and  as  markets  for  her  vast 
manufacturing  industries,  which  would  languish  without  their 
support.  Thus,  while  they  increase  her  danger  of  foreign  com- 
plication, they  add  to  her  political  importance  and  indirectly  to 
her  revenues — good  reasons  why  she  should  be  anxious  to  bind 
her  children  by  closer  ties. 

This  anxiety  of  Great  Britain  to  conciliate  her  colonies  is  at 
once  a  confession  of  weakness  and  an  acknowledgment  that  her 
policy  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  wrong.     If  she  had  shown  a 
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similar  disposition  toward  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  it  is  possible 
that  she  might  not  now  be  looking  on  her  own  children  grown 
into  an  empire  destined  to  excel  even  herself.  Wisdom  gathered 
from  experience  may  be  painful,  but  it  is  eminently  salutary ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  healthful  indication  of  progress  that  her 
statesmen  have  discarded  the  antiquated  idea  that  colonies  have 
no  inherent  rights,  but  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent 
state.  The  question  with  them  now  is  not,  How  much  can  our 
colonies  do  for  us  ?  but  How  much  can  we  do  for  our  colonies  ? 

Time  was  when  a  British  statesman,  appointed  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  could  without  shame  ask  his  clerk  to  point  out  for 
him  on  the  map  their  situation  ;  to-day  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lishman at  the  antipodes  is  eagerly  sought  on  the  subject  of  a 
closer  union  with  the  mother-country.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
James  Anthony  Froude  and  Lord  Elphinstone  went  round  the 
world  to  gather  the  sentiments  of  South  Africans,  of  Australians, 
of  New  Zeal  and  ers,  on  this  now  all-important  question,  and  Mr. 
Froude,  in  his  delightful  "  Oceana,"  has  devoted  many  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  what  is  somewhat  inaptly  called  "  imperial 
federation." 

Precisely  what  the  advocates  of  this  measure  mean  by  this 
phrase  is  not  apparent.  If  they  mean  a  union  of  co-equal  states 
under  one  general  government,  it  may  be  a  federation,  but  it 
will  not  be  imperial ;  if  a  union  of  states  under  one  dominant 
state,  it  may  be  imperial,  but  it  will  not  be  a  federation.  The 
two  terms  are  essentially  antagonistic.  But,  setting  aside  the 
question  of  nomenclature  as  immaterial,  let  us  glance  briefly  at 
the  practical  question :  Is  it  passible  for  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  to  form  a  closer  union  than  that  which  they  now  enjoy  ? 
The  adoption  of  a  more  intimate  bond  implies  some  change  in 
their  political  relations,  and  this  involves  the  renunciation  of 
political  power  by  one  or  the  other  party.  Colonies  are  proverb- 
ially jealous,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  depend- 
encies will  object  seriously  to  the  resignation  of  any  of  their 
acquired  rights.  The  renunciation  of  power  must  be,  then,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  the  present  relations  are  im- 
perial, this  involves  a  change  from  the  imperial  to  a  federative 
form  of  government,  based  on  the  equality  of  the  members  com- 
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posing  it  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  she  will  consent  to 
admit  her  children,  although  adolescent,  into  her  house  on  an 
equality  so  long  as  she  is  able  to  cling  to  imperialism.  All  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  on  her  part  is  on  the  assumption  that  she 
shall  retain  her  comfortable  position  as  head  of  the  family. 
Even  if  she  were  willing  thus  to  humble  herself,  the  geographical 
position  of  the  colonies,  both  in  relation  to  her  and  to  each  other, 
is  a  great  if  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  a  union.  It  is 
tritely  said  that  electricity  and  steam  annihilate  time  and  space, 
but  the  annihilation  is  only  relative,  and  does  not  give  the  same 
sense  of  security  in  respect  to  states  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  that  would  exist  if  their  soil  were  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
mother-country.  Nor  does  it  create  among  widely  separated 
states  any  general  interest  in  merely  local  issues,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be  to  the  community  affected.  Yet  the  very 
isolation  that  creates  these  purely  local  interests  is  what  makes 
tbe  Australian  take  pride  in  being  an  Australian,  and  to  count 
the  years  when  the  colonies  of  his  continent  shall  form  a  union 
as  populous  as  the  United  States  are  to-day  and  shall  wield  in 
the  world  as  great  an  influence.  He  may  possibly  consent 
while  his  country  is  weak  to  travel  half  round  the  globe  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  House  of  Commons  already  too 
unwieldy,  in  which  he  must  inevitably  occupy  a  secondary  po- 
sition ;  but  how  will  it  be  when  Australia  shall  have  a  larger 
population  than  Great  Britain,  and  shall  outweigh  her  in  wealth 
and  power,  a  possibility  of  the  not  very  distant  future  ? 

Great  Britain's  colonies  will  stand  by  her  as  long  as  they  need 
ber  protection,  and  they  will  inevitably  cut  loose  from  her  when 
it  shall  be  to  their  interest  to  stand  alone.  The  professed  love 
for  mother-land  and  for  queen,  whicb  affected  Mr.  Froude  so 
profoundly  at  the  antipodes,  will  soon  become  little  else  than  a 
sentimentality,  to  grow  more  and  more  diluted  as  time  passes 
and  local  interests  overshadow  the  ancient  memories.  Then, 
with  the  example  of  the  United  States  as  a  guiding  star,  the 
several  groups  of  colonies  will  form  new  constellations,  accord- 
ing to  geographical  position,  and  take  their  fitting  places  in 
tbe  family  of  nations.  Australia  will  become  a  gigantic  island 
republic ;  South  Africa  a  second  republic  ;  the  Asiatic  colonies 
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perhaps  a  third ;  and  Great  Britain,  the  mother  land,  the  hive 
from  whicli  have  swarmed  so  many  nations,  what  is  to  be  her 
future?  Will  she  forever  lag  behind  her  children,  or  will  she 
eventually  cast  away  the  fripperies  of  feudalism — the  husks  of 
which  she  has  already  discarded  the  kernel — and  stand  beside 
them,  one  among  the  republics  of  the  world  ?  Every  year  makes 
it  more  and  more  evident  that  the  good  seed  is  already  growing 
luxuriantly  in  her  soil.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  may  believe  that 
liberalism  has  reached  its  nadir,  and  Mr.  Froude  may  prove  from 
Aristotle  and  Plato  that  democracies  are  unstable ;  but  liberalism 
will  blossom  into  democracy,  and  democracy  will  in  due  season 
yield  sound  republican  fruit. 

The  fashion  just  now  in  Great  Britain  of  flattering  the  colo- 
nies with  predictions  of  a  brilliant  future  is  usually  qualified 
with  the  assurance  that,  though  they  may  succeed  as  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  a  far  higher  destiny  awaits  them  in  a  united 
empire  under  a  common  flag.  This  view,  though  specious,  will 
not  bear  investigation.  To  those  who  advance  it  the  wish  is 
only  too  evidently  '' father  to  the  thought."  Great  Britain's  in- 
terest in  a  union  with  her  colonies  can  scarcely  be  much  longer 
reciprocated.  A  spirit  of  dependence  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  the  political  advancement  of  a  state,  nor 
does  it  tend  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  Do  the 
advocates  of  "  imperial  federation "  believe  that  the  thirteen 
colonies  would  have  grown  within  a  century  into  the  most  pros- 
perous country  on  earth  if  they  had  remained  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown?  A  united  empire  encircling  the  world  is 
a  grand  conception,  but  the  stern  logic  of  facts  is  against  it. 
The  position  of  British  America  to-day,  in  comparison  with  the 
United  States,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  its  fallacy.  The  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  the  fruit  of  the  one  system — dependence  on 
a  monarchy  three  thousand  miles  away  ;  the  United  States,  of 
the  other — of  independent  republicanism. 

Canada  belongs,  geographically,  to  the  United  States,  and 
will  in  time  gravitate  to  the  Union.  We  do  not  need  her; 
we  do  not  want  her ;  and  there  are  many,  very  many  reasons 
against  the  admission  into  the  American  Union  of  foreign  states 
on  an  equality  with  the  States  that  have  grown  up  and  been 
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educated  under  our  system.  But  territorial  contiguity  and 
identity  of  commercial  interests  will  in  time  lead  to  political 
identity.  We  do  not  need  to  buy  the  maritime  provinces,  as  Mr. 
Atkinson  suggests,  to  settle  the  fisheries  dispute.  The  great 
magnet  of  the  United  States  will  eventually  attract  not  only  them 
but  all  the  rest  of  British  America,  and  put  an  end  to  disputes 
through  a  fusion  of  interests. 

Such  a  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  will  ultimately  lead,  if  Great  Britain's 
councils  shall  be  guided  by  true  statesmanship  rather  than  by 
the  short-sighted  policy  which  alienated  her  earlier  empire,  to  a 
stronger  and  more  enduring  union  than  could  possibly  grow  out 
of  an  imperial  or  any  other  federation — a  union  which  may  in- 
clude even  the  United  States,  the  home  of  the  majority  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  But  this  is  possible  only  when  the 
mother-land  shall  have  advanced  in  political  education  as  far  as 
her  eldest  child,  and  shall  have  taken  a  position  beside  her,  a 
champion  of  equality. 

The  patriots  of  1776  discarded  monarchy  in  form  and  in 
substance,  and  time  has  shown  that  they  were  right  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  built  are  destined  to  become  universal, 
because  they  are  founded  on  justice  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  shall  have  recognized 
the  grand  truth  underlying  these  principles,  and  shall  have  ac- 
cepted home  rule  and  republicanism,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
we  look  for  the  true  millennium,  the  era  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men.  With  the  globe  girdled  by  a  belt  of  industrial 
republics,  whose  geographical  position  shall  render  impossible 
any  conflict  of  local  interests,  and  whose  general  interests  shall 
all  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  direction  of  peace,  the  power  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  will  outweigh  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  No 
other  race  of  men  ever  had  such  a  destiny  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. Eome  held  a  world  in  subjection  by  the  arts  of  war  ;  to 
them  it  will  be  given  to  hold  a  greater  world  in  subjection  to  jus- 
tice and  equity  through  the  arts  of  peace.  Let  them  but  de- 
cree that  there  shall  be  no  more  war,  that  international  misunder- 
standings shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  all  the  great  nations 
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will  be  forced  to  disarm,  and  to  return  to  industry  millions  of 
non-producers  and  thousands  of  millions  of  misappropriated 
treasure. 

Is  such  a  future  of  the  English-speaking  race  wholly  Utopian  ? 
I  do  not  believe  it.  In  a  few  generations  the  United  States  alone 
will  equal  all  Europe  in  population,  and  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  English-speaking  countries  will  number  many  hundred 
millions  of  kinsmen,  all  speaking  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
all  inheritors  of  Magna  Charta.  What  shall  prevent  the  several 
aggregates  of  this  great  race  from  forming  a  league — not  offen- 
sive, but  in  a  measure  defensive — which  shall  be  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  an  example  and  a  warning  ?  The  healing  hand  of 
time  is  fast  obliterating  all  traces  of  the  bad  blood  engendered  a 
century  ago  between  child  and  parent,  and  we  have  reached  a 
point  where,  free  from  provincial  jealousies,  we  fear  neither 
ridicule  nor  rivalry.  Our  heart  is  as  large  as  our  power  is  im- 
perial, and  we  still  have  a  true  affection  for  the  mother  from 
whose  loins  we  sprung  and  whose  past  is  our  past.  Though  her 
life  and  ours  can  never  again  be  unified,  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  we  shall  yet  walk  hand  in  hand  in  the 
paths  of  peace,  and  exert  on  civilization's  future  an  influence 
never  before  wielded  by  mortal  man. 

John  D.  Champlin,  Jr. 


CEREBEAL    LOCALIZATION. 

I.  Our  notions  of  the  localization  of  functions  in  the  brain* 
are  now,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  this  century,  undergoing 
radical  changes. 

Only  very  confused  ideas  were  current  up  to  the  time  when 
Gall  undertook  to  establish  his  well-known  doctrines.  Science 
owes  to  that  great  thinker  an  irrefutable  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  admitting  that  each  distinct  mental  or  physical  cere- 
bral function  requires  for  its  performance  absolutely  distinct 
organs.  No  one  now,  among  philosophers,  physiologists,  or 
physicians,  denies  the  correctness  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
Bat,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  cerebral  organs  is  uni- 
versally accepted,  nothing  remains  of  the  many  localizations 
which  Gall  and  his  pupils  tried  to  establisb. 

For  a  long  period,  during  which  Gall's  views  concerning  the 
seat  of  the  various  mental  and  physical  powers  of  the  brain  were 
gradually  demonstrated  to  be  false,  no  general  doctrine  was  ad- 
mitted ;  but  various  localizations  were  proposed,  and  most  of  them 
accepted.     Flourens  placed  in  the  cerebrum  all  the  mental  and 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  say  that  the  word  brain  is  used  here  to  designate 
the  whole  mass  of  nervous  centers  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
That  mass  is  also  called  "  encephalon."  The  brain  is  composed  of  three  great 
parts  :  the  cerebrum  or  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  base  of 
the  encephalon.  The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  four  lobes  :  the  anterior  or 
frontal,  the  middle  or  parietal,  the  lateral  or  sphenoidal,  and  the  posterior  or 
occipital.  The  base  of  the  encephalon  is  composed  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
(which  is  the  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord),  the  pons  varolii,  and  the  crura 
cerebri,  over  which  are  placed  the  tubercula  quadrigemina .  Inside  of  the  cere- 
brum there  are  three  parts  adjoining  the  crura  cerebri  or  sending  fibers  to 
them  :  the  internal  capsule,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  corpora  striata..  The 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  shows  a  good  number  of  prominent  parts  (convex 
ridges),  the  "  convolutions,"  separated  by  '*  sulci"  (furrows).  The  tissue  of  the 
brain  contains  fibers,  which  are  mere  conductors  and  cells,  which  seem  to  be 
the  active  parts  of  all  nervous  centers. 
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sensorial  functions,  in  the  cerebellum  a  power  of  equilibration, 
and  in  a  small  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  the  source  of  the 
respiratory  movements.  Carpenter,  Todd,  and  Bowman  looked 
upon  the  corpora  striata  as  the  seat  of  the  voluntary  movements, 
and  the  optic  thalami  as  the  places  of  perception  of  sensations. 

A  third  and  greater  change,  which  for  a  while  seemed  to  carry 
almost  universal  acquiescence,  originated  about  eighteen  years 
ago  in  some  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig.  They  showed 
that  certain  parts  of  the  convexity  or  upper  surface  of  the  brain 
produce,  under  galvanic  excitation,  certain  movements,  while 
other  parts  cause  other  movements  ;  and  they  concluded  that  the 
special  centers  for  the  movements  of  the  arms,  the  legs,  the  eyes, 
the  face,  the  neck,  are  located  side  by  side  in  the  cerebral  convo- 
lutions. Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  facts  and  views, 
many  physiologists  and  clinicians  undertook  to  prove  that  most 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  have  their  organs  or  centers  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  convolutions. 

Ever  since  1870  the  writer  of  this  essay  has  been  hard  at 
work  to  show  the  untenableness  of  these  views.  Gradually  and 
slowly,  but  surely,  part  after  part  of  these  doctrines  has  been 
given  up  or  modified,  and  at  present  the  greatest  confusion  ex- 
ists among  the  followers  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  of  Broca,  of  Char- 
cot, and  others. 

The  great  question,  overshadowing  every  other,  is  whether 
localization  exists  in  aggregated  masses  of  nervous  elements,  all 
endowed  with  similar  functional  powers,  forming  a  special  organ, 
a  distinct,  well-defined  cluster  of  cells  and  fibers  ;  or  whether  it 
exists  in  nervous  elements  disseminated  in  many  parts  of  the 
encephalon.  This  last  opinion  is  the  one  I  proposed  long  ago  ; 
it  is  now  gaining  ground  rapidly.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
no  objection  can  be  made  against  this  view  from  the  fact  that 
nerve-cells  possessing  the  same  function  must  communicate  with 
each  other,  as,  if  such  communications  are  essential — and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are — concerted  and  harmonioas  actions  can  take 
place  by  means  of  intervening  fibers  exactly  as  well  between 
distant  as  between  neighboring  nerve-cells. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  cluster-localizations  had  been 
based  seemed  to  be  extremely  solid.     The  two  principal   ones 
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were :  (1)  That  an  excitation  of  certain  parts  containing  the  sup- 
posed centers  produces  effects  in  harmony  with  the  function  they 
are  considered  as  being  endowed  with.  (2)  That  a  destructive 
alteration  or  the  ablation  of  a  supposed  center  is  followed  by 
loss  of  the  function  admitted  to  belong  to  it. 

Unfortunately  for  the  doctrine  I  reject,  a  great  many  facts 
show  that  these  two  supposed  proofs  must  be  put  aside  as  worth- 
less. The  first  one  is  annulled  by  a  large  number  of  experiments 
and  clinical  cases  establishing  that  most  various  effects  can  be 
produced  by  an  irritation  of  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  and,  besides,  that  identical  effects  can  arise  from  an  irri- 
tation in  widely  different  parts  of  the  brain.  As  regards  the 
second  of  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine  of  cluster-localizations,  it 
would  be  decisive  if,  in  every  instance  of  complete  destruction  of 
a  supposed  functional  center,  there  was  a  loss  of  the  action  of  that 
part.  But  there  are  experimental  and  clinical  facts  showing  that 
each  part  of  the  brain  can  be  destroyed  without  any  cessation  of 
function.  Even  the  most  ardent  of  the  believers  in  cluster-local- 
izations, Dr.  David  Ferrier,  has  been  compelled  to  recognize  that 
I  have  demonstrated  the  above  points,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
clinical  cases.* 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  conclude  that,  if  a  function 
ceases  more  or  less  suddenly,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  or 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  performing  that  function  existed  in  that  part.  But, 
natural  or  not,  this  kind  of  reasoning  loses  all  value  when  we 
know  that  a  function  Can  disappear  without  any  organic  alter- 
ation of  the  nervous  elements  in  which  it  was  located,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  irritation  coming  from  a  more  or  less  distant 
part  of  the  nervous  system.  This  effect  is  then  due  to  a  mere 
dynamical  change  taking  place  by  inhibition.  Every  cerebral 
function  can  vanish  in  that  way,  through  an  act  of  inhibition, 
caused  by  an  irritation  due  to  worms  in  the  bowels.  A  great 
many  facts  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  a  mechan- 
ism similar  to  that  which  exists  when  intestinal  worms  cause 
paralysis,  insanity,  loss  of  sight,  deafness,  etc.,  that  organic  le- 
sions of  the  brain  produce  analogous  effects.  The  only  difference 
*  "  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  2d  ed.  p.  377. 
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between  the  encephalon  and  the  intestinal  nerves,  as  regards  the 
production  of  these  losses  of  function  or  other  effect,  is,  that  the 
great  intracranial  center  causes  them  far  more  frequently  than 
these  nerves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  destruction  or  removal  of  a 
part,  however  small,  of  brain  tissue  takes  away  contributors  to 
several  or  to  many  functions ;  but  the  nervous  elements  remain- 
ing are  evidently  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions. 

II.  The  mental  and  physical  functions  of  the  brain  I  propose 
to  study  as  regards  their  localization  are  the  following  :  1,  Intel- 
ligence ;  2,  Consciousness ;  3,  The  faculties  of  expressing  ideas 
by  speech,  writing,  and  gesture;  4,  Memory;  5,  Vision,  au- 
dition, ol faction y  taste,  touch,  and  the  common  kinds  of  general 
sensibility;  6,  Muscular  -sense;  7,  Voluntary  movements;  8, 
Eespiratory  movements ;  9,  Deglutition. 

III.  Are  all  those  functions  exclusively  located  in  the  enceph- 
alon  ?  This  is  the  admitted  view.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  at  length.  I  will  merely  say,  that 
nothing  proves  that  no  perception  of  sensation  takes  place  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  that  voluntary  movements  cannot  arise  from 
that  nervous  center.  When  we  think  that  the  brain  receives 
the  incitations  to  action  from  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that  the 
spinal  cord,  separated  from  the  encephalon,  is  deprived  of  all 
communications  with  the  senses ;  when  we  think,  also,  that  the 
brain,  being  the  seat  of  intelligence,  consciousness,  and  memory, 
requires  so  much  education  to  perform  voluntary  movements  ;  is 
it  not  natural  that  the  spinal  cord,  even  if  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  will  power,  does  not  show  it  when  separated  from  the  en- 
cephalon ?  What  we  know  is,  simply,  that  animals  deprived  of 
the  whole  intracranial  nervous  mass,  and  anencephalous  human 
monsters,  have  no  spontaneous  movement,  and  only  show  reflex 
actions. 

IV.  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  each  lateral  half 
of  the  brain,  i.  e.,  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  contains  the  centers 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  as  regards  voluntary  move- 
ments and  the  perception  of  the  various  impressions  coming 
from  the  organs  of  sense  and  all  sensitive  parts.     I  have  shown 
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by  a  large  number  of  facts  that  this  localization  is  erroneous. 
In  reality  we  have  two  full  brains,  as  each  hemisphere  is  en- 
dowed with  all  the  powers  we  believe  to  exist  in  the  two  cere- 
bral halves.  It  is  now  recognized  that  one  half  of  the  cerebrum 
is  enough  for  all  intellectual  functions ;  but  facts  show  that  this 
is  the  case  also  for  the  power  of  speech  (notwithstanding  what  is 
so  often  seen  in  cases  of  aphasia),  and  for  all  the  motor,  sensorial, 
and  sensitive  functions.  The  fact  that  a  paralysis  of  movement 
or  the  loss  of  feeling  will  almost  invariably  appear  in  parts  of 
tlie  body  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  a  brain  lesion,  does  not 
prove,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the  generally  admitted 
view  is  correct  The  same  mechanism  which  mav  make  the  in- 
telligence  or  the  memory  disappear  when  a  lesion  exists  in  one 
half  of  the  brain,  may  also  produce  a  loss  of  voluntary  move- 
ments or  a  loss  of  feeling  in  cases  of  a  unilateral  cerebral  lesion. 
In  many  animals  the  extirpation  of  one  half  of  the  brain,  after 
having  temporarily  produced  symptoms  of  paralysis,  shows  that 
all  cerebral  functions  can  exist  as  if  nothing  were  missing. 
There  are  cases  of  destruction  of  one  half  of  the  cerebrum  in 
man  showing  also  the  same  thing.  I  will  later  on  revert  to  the 
subject  of  duality  of  the  brain  in  regard  to  volition  and  sensation. 

y.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  mental  faculties,  and 
especially  the  intellect,  are  chiefly  located  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain.  If  a  high  forehead,  which  implies  a  rather  large 
development  of  the  frontal  cerebral  lobes,  generally  coexists 
with  somewhat  more  than  an  average  degree  of  intelligence,  we 
know  that  great  mental  powers  have  existed  in  men  whose  fore- 
head and  frontal  lobes  were  not  large.  Still  more,  some  physiol- 
ogists have  tried  to  show  that  the  location  of  intelligence  and 
of  the  other  mental  faculties  is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  brain.  In  this,  as  with  the  other  functions  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  the  powers  are  located  in  elements  scattered  through  the 
gray  matter  of  the  various  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  and  chiefly  in 
the  convolutions.  In  this  view  I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with 
many  physiologists,  and  especially  with  Professor  Yulpian. 

YI.  What  is  the  seat  of  consciousness?  No  better  proof 
can  be  given  that  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  certain  function 
belongs  to  a  certain  part  simply  from  the  fact  that  a  lesion  of 
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that  part  destroys  that  function,  than  the  following  peculiarities 
relating  to  a  loss  of  consciousness :  (1)  A  lesion,  and  sometimes 
a  very  extensive  one,  can  exist  in  any  part  of  the  brain  without 
loss  of  consciousness;  indeed,  in  that  respect  the  destruction 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  two  hemispheres  can  exist  with- 
out the  least  diminution  of  consciousness.  (2)  On  the  contrary, 
any  lesion,  however  small,  can  produce  an  immediate  loss  of 
consciousness. 

A  great  many  facts  show  that  the  loss  of  consciousness  in 
cases  of  cerebral  lesions  depends  on  an  act  of  inhibition  caused 
by  an  irritation  which  has  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lesion.  This  we  clearly  see  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
periments that  can  be  made  on  the  nervous  centers.  It  consists 
in  pricking  with  a  fine  needle  a  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
called  the  "  nib  of  the  calamus."  I  have  found  that  sometimes, 
then,  the  animal  drops  down  suddenly,  having  irrevocably  lost 
every  power  of  the  brain,  i.  e.,  consciousness  (and,  of  course, 
every  mental  faculty),  instinct,  sensibility,  the  sensorial  func- 
tions, and  the  respiratory  power.  This  is  the  way  bulls  are 
sometimes  killed  by  Spanish  toreadors.  I  mention  this  experi- 
ment because  it  shows,  more  than  any  other  fact,  how  immense 
is  the  power  of  inhibition  to  produce  loss  of  function. 

YIL  Speech,  like  all  voluntary  actions,  is  a  complex  of  at 
least  two  distinct  things,  one  mechanical  and  the  other  mental. 
The  center  of  the  mechanical  power  of  speech,  according  to 
some  physiologists,  is  located  side  by  side,  if  not  fused  with,  the 
seat  of  the  faculty  of  expressing  ideas  by  speech.  This  view 
cannot  be  accepted,  because,  even  in  cases  of  genuine  and  com- 
plete aphasia  (loss  of  the  mental  faculty  of  speech),  it  is  very  fre- 
quent that  some  words,  or  at  least  one  or  two,  can  be  perfectly 
articulated.  I  have  seen  aphasic  patients  who,  while  trying  to 
speak,  uttered  pretty  well  a  word  or  two  (always  the  same,  as 
usual  in  such  cases) ;  but  who  also  could  distinctly  utter  a  great 
many  words  in  dreams,  in  delirium,  or  in  singing.  The  power 
of  articulation  of  words  is  frequently  lost  without  aphasia,  and 
if  we  were  to  decide,  from  a  large  number  of  cases,  what  is  the 
location  of  that  power,  we  should  say  that  it  occupies  different 
parts  in  different  individuals,  and  that  its  seat  can  be  almost 
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anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  find  cases  of  destructive 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  without  alterations  in  mechanical  speech,  we 
should  have  to  conclude  that  that  muscular  power  has  no  center 
in  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  that  such  a  center  exists  only  in  some 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

As  regards  the  faculty  of  expressing  ideas  by  speech,  I  have 
shown,  especially  in  1861  and  1877,  that  the  view  that  that 
mental  power  is  located  in  a  small  part  of  the  brain  is  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  a  great  many  facts.  The  idea  that  the  mental 
faculty  of  speech  belongs  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain  in  right- 
handed,  and  to  the  right  side  in  left-handed  persons,  seems  to  be 
in  harmony  with  many  facts,  but  there  are  rebellious  cases 
which  protest  against  these  views.  I  will  merely  say,  that  in  a 
pretty  large  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was,  in  both  sides 
of  the  cerebrum,  complete  destruction  of  all  the  parts  considered 
as  centers  of  mental  speech,  there  was  no  aphasia.  As  regards 
the  location  of  that  power,  there  are  many  facts  which  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  Broca's  supposition  that  it  is  in  a  part  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere;  but 
there  are  also  many  facts  favorable  to  the  view  of  Meynert  and 
Sanders,  who  have  located  that  faculty  in  another  part,  the 
insula.  If  we  make  use  only  of  cases  in  which  disease  was 
entirely  limited  either  to  Broca's  supposed  center  or  to  the  in- 
sula, it  is  clear  that  one  of  these  two  sets  of  cases  positively 
proves  against  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  other,  Meynert's 
view  being  disproved  by  Broca's  facts,  and  Broca's  view  by  Mey- 
nert's facts.  Besides,  according  to  a  number  of  cases,  every 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  might  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
taining the  centers  of  mental  speech,  as  in  these  cases  there 
was  aphasia  allied  with  disease  of  either  of  these  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  aphasia  is  due  to  the  propagation  of  an  irritation 
arising  from  the  diseased  place,  or  round  it,  going  to  the  cells 
endowed  with  the  mental  power  of  speech,  and  stopping  their  ac- 
tivity by  inhibition.  These  cells  must  be  scattered  in  most  parts 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  as  we  find  that  considerable  destruction 
can  exist  in  either  of  them  or  in  both  without  aphasia. 

yilL  Very  interesting  facts  have  been  published,  especially 
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within  tHe  last  ten  years,  illustrating  two  peculiar  kinds  of  men- 
tal alteration  often  allied  with  aphasia.  One  is  known  as  "word 
blindness,"  the  other  as  "word  deafness."  Individuals  not  blind 
at  all,  and  perfectly  able  to  see  printed  or  written  words,  and  even 
sometimes  to  copy  them,  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  any  word  placed  under  their  eyes,  and,  what 
is  still  more  strange,  they  can  write  what  is  dictated  to  them. 
Believers  in  cluster-localizations  have  placed  the  center  then 
affected  in  the  sphenoidal  lobe.  I  will  only  say,  that  in  many 
cases  of  destruction  of  that  lateral  part  of  a  cerebral  hemisphere 
there  was  no  loss  of  the  power  of  understanding  words  seen,  and 
that  in  some  cases  of  loss  of  that  faculty  there  was  a  lesion  in 
other  parts.  What  I  have  said  of  word  blindness  I  can  say  of 
word  deafness,  which  consists  in  a  lack  of  power  of  understand- 
ing words  heard.  As  regards  the  localization  of  the  power  of 
understanding  spoken  words,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  faculty  of  understanding  words  seen. 
There  are  similar  reasons  for  rejecting  both  these  localizations. 

IX.  I  will  say  only  a  few  words  of  the  power  of  expressing 
ideas  by  writing.  The  loss  of  this  faculty,  which  is  called 
"  agraphia,"  very  rarely  exists  without  the  loss  of  mental  speech, 
i,  e.,  aphasia.  All  I  have  said  about  aphasia  and  the  center  for 
the  expression  of  ideas  by  speech  is  true  for  agraphia  and  the 
mental  center  for  writing. 

X.  No  special  localization  has  been  assigned  to  memory. 
If  I  were  to  commit  the  ordinary  fault  of  cluster-localizers,  I 
should  say  that  the  seat  of  memory  is  in  the  cerebellum,  as  I 
have  found  this  faculty  altered  in  many  cases  of  disease  of  that 
nervous  center;  but  the  truth  is,  that  a  lesion  almost  anywhere  in 
the  brain  can  destroy  memory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lesion 
in  any  part  of  the  encephalon  can  exist  without  the  loss  of  that 
faculty.  The  conclusion  is  that,  like  other  cerebral  faculties, 
memory  has  its  localization  in  cells  widely  spread  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

XL  The  localization  of  centers  of  sensorial  perceptions  has 
been  the  object  of  widely  different  opinions.  The  center  for 
vision,  which  has  been  considered  as  located  in  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  or  in  the  optic  thalami,  is  now  supposed  to  be  in 
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the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobes,  according  to  Munk  and 
Schaefer,  or  in  both  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  lobes,  accord- 
ing to  Ferrier.  There  are  stubborn  facts  against  all  the  views 
proposed.  I  will  briefly  mention  two  sets  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  cases  in  which  amaurosis,  i.  e.,  loss  of  sight,  has 
been  produced  by  disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  various  parts 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  centers  of  vision.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  cases  of  destruction  of  either  of  these 
parts  without  loss  of  vision.  Many  facts,  besides,  show  that  one 
half  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  for  perfect  perception  of  visual  im- 
pressions coming  from  the  two  eyes.  No  cluster-localization 
exists  for  either  of  the  other  higher  senses. 

XIL  As  regards  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving painful  impressions,  the  demonstrations  I  have  given 
are  quite  decisive  against  the  views  of  cluster-localizers.  For 
a  long  time  the  optic  thalami  had  been  considered  as  the  seat 
of  perception  of  the  various  sensitive  impressions.  Meynert's 
opinion,  grounded  chiefly  on  anatomical  facts,  is  that  the  center 
for  touch  and  pain  is  in  the  occipital  lobes.  Ferrier  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  cluster-localization  for  common  and  tactile  im- 
pressions is  in  the  falciform  lobe,  a  part  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  brain.  Other  physiologists  have  tried  to  show  that  that 
center  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  top  of  the  cerebrum,  where  the 
centers  for  volitional  movements  are  located.  There  are  plenty 
of  decisive  facts  against  any  cluster-localization  as  regards  the 
center  of  common  and  tactile  perceptions. 

Some  experiments  of  mine  decisively  show  that  the  various 
views  concerning  the  channel  of  transmission  of  sensitive  im- 
pressions in  the  brain  must  all  be  rejected.  I  will  mention  only 
one  fact,  relating  to  a  part  where,  exceptionally,  almost  all  phys- 
iologists agree  that  all  the  conductors  for  sensitive  impressions 
have  to  pass ;  it  is  called  "  internal  capsule."  This  part,  on  the 
right  side,  is  supposed  to  convey  the  impressions  coming  from 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  while  the  left  capsule  conveys  the  im- 
pressions from  the  right  side  of  the  body.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  complete  loss  of  feeling  has  been  caused  in  the  right  limbs  of 
an  animal  by  a  section  of  the  left  internal  capsule.  This  being 
ascertained,  I  divide  the  right  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
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dorsal  region,  and  I  find  that  the  right  posterior  limb,  which  was 
anaesthetic,  becomes  more  sensitive  than  in  the  normal  state, 
while  the  left  posterior  limb  becomes  anaesthetic.  It  is  clear  that 
if  anaesthesia,  as  believed  by  cluster-localizers,  existed  in  the  right 
posterior  limb  after  the  first  lesion,  on  account  of  the  section  of 
all  the  conductors  bringing  to  the  brain  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions made  on  that  limb,  the  second  lesion  could  not  have  had 
the  least  power  of  reproducing  sensibility  in  that  limb.  This 
experiment  shows,  first,  that  the  localization  of  conductors  for 
sensibility  in  the  internal  capsule  is  wrong  ;  secondly,  that  each 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  endowed  with  the  perception  of  sen- 
sitive impressions  coming  from  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

A  large  number  of  facts  show  that  every  part  of  the  enceph- 
alon  can  cause  anaesthesia,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
part  may  be  destroyed  without  the  appearance  of  anaesthesia.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  cluster-localization,  and  that 
nerve-cells  endowed  with  the  power  of  perception  of  sensations 
are  scattered  in  many  parts,  each  cerebral  hemisphere  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

XIII.  Since  the  discovery  made  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  tha^ 
there  are  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  which,  being  galvan- 
ized, give  rise  to  certain  movements  of  the  face,  the  eye,  the 
neck,  the  limbs,  on  the  opposite  side,  many  physiologists,  and 
most  medical  men,  have  accepted  the  conclusions  of  these  ex- 
perimenters, or  rather  the  nearly  similar  views  put  forward  by 
David  Ferrier.  Clinical  facts,  and  especially  those  published  by 
my  former  assistant,  who  has  acquired  a  well-deserved  emi- 
nence. Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  and  by  my  illustrious  friend.  Profes- 
sor Charcot,  have  given  great  weight  to  the  supposition  that  in 
a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  there  are  centers  for  the 
movements  of  the  face  and  of  the  arm.  Some  other  cluster- 
localizers — Ferrier,  Horoley,  Beevor — have  tried  to  show  where 
are  the  centers  for  the  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
legs  and  arms. 

Many  eminent  physiologists — Schrff,  Hermann,  Goltz,  Yul- 
pian,  and  my  pupils,  Dr.  E.  Dupuy  and  Dr.  Couty — have  suc- 
cessfully fought  against  the  cluster-localization  for  volitional 
movements.     I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  arguments  I  have 
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employed  against  the  supposed  existence  of  psycho-motor  cen- 
ters in  the  parts  known  as  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convo- 
lutions. The  admitted  doctrine  is,  that  volition,  acting  in  these 
parts  in  the  left  hemisphere,  sends  a  nervous  current  which  de- 
scends to  the  lowest  part  of  the  encephalon,  where  it  passes  into 
the  right  side,  and  thence,  through  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves, 
goes  to  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  which  are  to  be  moved. 
This  is  proved  absolutely  false  by  experiments  I  have  made  a 
great  many  times.  I  will  mention  only  one  set  of  experiments. 
I  divide  transversely  the  whole  half  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
either  at  the  level  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  of  the  pons 
varolii,  or  of  the  crura  cerebri,  or  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  I 
find  that  galvanization  of  the  so-called  psycho-motor  centers  on 
the  side  of  the  section  produces  more  powerful  and  extensive 
movements  than  before  this  operation  in  the  limbs  on  the  other 
side ;  while,  if  the  views  of  cluster-localizers  were  right,  no  move- 
ment at  all  should  occur. 

Clinical  facts  are  decisive,  also,  against  these  views.  They 
show,  first,  that  a  destructive  lesion  anywhere  can  exist  with- 
out paralysis ;  secondly,  that  a  lesion  anywhere  can  produce 
paralysis ;  thirdly,  that  paralysis  may  appear  only  in  a  limited 
part  of  one  side  of  the  body  from  a  lesion  having  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  psycho-motor  centers  ;  fourthly,  that  a 
paralysis  of  every  part  of  the  body  on  one  side  may  appear  from 
a  lesion  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  psycho- motor  zone. 

A  great  many  quite  as  decisive  facts  could  be  mentioned  if 
room  allowed.  It  is  clear  from  this  criticism  that  we  are  not  to 
consider  paralysis,  in  cases  of  organic  brain  disease,  as  being  a 
direct  effect  of  destruction  of  cerebral  tissue.  The  doctrine  held 
in  this  essay  as  regards  the  production  of  loss  of  function  of 
any  kind  in  the  brain  is  perhaps  more  fully  demonstrated  for 
paralysis  and  anaesthesia  than  for  any  other  cessation  of  function. 
The  cells  endowed  with  the  power  of  producing  volitional  move- 
ments are  of  two  kinds.  One  set  of  them,  used  in  the  mental 
part  of  such  an  action,  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  dissemi- 
nated through  the  cerebrum  ;  and  the  other  set,  used  in  putting  in 
play  nerves  and  muscles  for  a  movement,  are  located  in  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.     Paralysis  appears  through  an 
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act  of  inliibition  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets,  or  of 
both.  The  great  function  of  volitional  movements  is,  therefore, 
spread  about  in  the  encephalon,  each  half  of  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  that  function  in  both  sides  of  the  body. 

XIV.  Of  all  localizations  of  function  in  the  brain  none  has 
ever  been  so  completely  and  so  universally  admitted,  and  none, 
also,  has  been  so  generally  abandoned,  as  that  of  the  power  of 
breathing  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  same  arguments  that 
I  have  employed  against  all  other  cluster-localizations  in  the 
brain,  I  made  use  of  long  ago  against  the  location  of  the  res- 
piratory power  in  a  part  of  the  medulla.  On  the  one  hand, 
irritations  in  a  good  part  of  the  encephalon,  especially  the  base 
and  the  cerebellum  and  also  in  the  spinal  cord,  can  inhibit 
breathing  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  breathing  may  persist 
even  after  the  destruction  of  the  whole  encephalon  and  even  of 
a  part  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  The  nervous  center  for  res- 
piratory movements  belongs  to  cells  diffused  in  the  base  of  the 
brain  (including  the  whole  medulla)  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

XY.  Most  physiologists  are  now  gradually  giving  up  the 
strict  cluster-localizations  which  have  been  for  many  years 
accepted  by  them.  Being  little  inclined  to  recognize  that  they 
had  been  misled  or  have  made  mistakes,  they  try  to  escape  in 
supposing  that  if  a  function  does  not  disappear  when  its  pre- 
tended center  is  destroyed,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  other 
parts  of  the  brain  are  able  to  perform  that  function.  In  the 
same  way  they  explain  that  if  speech,  sensibility,  volitional 
movements,  return,  after  having  been  lost,  owing  to  a  local  lesion 
in  one  hemisphere,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  hemi- 
sphere acts  in  place  of  the  diseased  one.  That  such  may  be  the 
case,  in  a  measure,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  what  I  consider  as  true 
and  established  is,  first,  that  the  various  mental  and  physical 
functions  of  the  brain  are  localized  in  nerve-cells  so  arranged 
that  those  employed  for  the  same  function,  instead  of  being 
agglomerated  together,  are  scattered  about  in  many  parts ;  sec- 
ondly, that  each  half  of  the  brain  contains  centers  for  all  the 
cerebral  functions,  physical  or  mental. 

0.  E.  Brown-Sequard. 
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There  lies,  at  this  writing,  before  me  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,"  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  bearing 
on  its  colophon  the  imprint  of  Octavianus  Scotus,  Venice,  and 
the  date  of  1490.  It  contains,  among  other  memoirs,  the  life  of 
Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  there  appear,  in  the  curious  characters  of  the  early  printers, 
two  lines  which,  freely  translated,  read  thus: 

*'But  Aristotle  and  Hippias  say  that  he  attributed  souls  also  to  lifeless 
things,  forming  his  conjecture  from  the  nature  of  the  magnet  and  of  amber." 

Thales  lived  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
while  he  was  not  the  first  to  observe  the  attractive  quality  either 
of  the  magnet  or  of  amber,  for  he  learned  the  fact  from  the 
Egyptians,  he  at  least  invented  the  general  theory  of  the  "souls 
in  lifeless  things,"  and  of  the  "amber  soul"  in  particular.  The 
sentence  which  I  have  quoted,  however,  relates  both  to  the  fact 
that  the  magnet  and  the  amber  will  attract  light  bodies,  and  to 
the  only  theory  extant  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  amber ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  said  fairly  to  represent  all  the  knowledge  of 
this  strange  phenomenon  which  the  world  possessed  at  the  time 
of  Thales,  and  to  w^hich,  so  far  as  related  to  the  amber,  nothing 
was  added  during  the  twenty  centuries  following. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  ancients  knew  that  a  certain 
stone  termed  the  "lyncurium,"  and  supposed  to  be  either  the  hy- 
acinth or  the  tourmaline,  would,  when  heated,  behave  like  amber; 
but  the  old  writings  are  contradictory  and  conjectural,  and  the 
phenomena  described  do  not,  in  many  respects,  tally  with  the 
results  of  modern  observation.  So  also,  at  some  period,  jet  was 
found  to  act  similarly  to  amber  when  rubbed ;  but  how  or  when 
this  was  discovered,  or,  indeed,  whether  jet,  often  called  "  black 
amber,"  was  not  generically  included  in  the  "  electrum  "  or  "  suc- 
cinum  "  of  the  early  writers;  may  be  open  to  discussion. 
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It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  concerning  natural  phenomena  which  we  now  know  to 
be  electrical,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  magnet  and  with 
amber — a  source  apparently  of  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  historians  of  electricity.  There  are  countless  traditions 
based  on  the  lightning  stroke,  many  of  them  as  fantastic  as  ever 
romancer  conceived.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  reputed  to  have  been 
killed  while  essaying  the  role  of  Franklin,  although  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  before  him,  is  asserted  already  to  have  invented  the  light- 
ning-rod. Earlier  still,  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  brought  down 
the  electrical  fire.  There  are  writers  who  claim  that  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  as  well  provided  with  lightning-rods  as  any 
modern  building,  and  that  a  temple  of  Apollo  was  equally  well 
protected  by  its  encompassing  laurels ;  that  one  Porsenna  antic- 
ipated the  modern  idea  of  execution  by  electricity,  by  conduct- 
ing the  lightning  to  the  territory  of  Yolsinium,  and  there,  by  its 
aid,  killing  a  devastating  monster;  that  the  vestal  fire  was  kin- 
dled by  lightning ;  that  Moses  was  an  electrician  and  another  pro- 
totype of  Franklin ;  and  when  we  reach  the  dense  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages,  these  and  other  like  stories  assume  such  prodig- 
ious and  multiplied  shapes  that  one  wonders  how  the  small  mod- 
icum of  truth  which  has  formed  the  foundation  of  the  present 
great  science  escaped  being  hopelessly  crushed  out  of  existence. 

So,  also,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  what  was  known 
in  ancient  times  concerning  the  properties  of  the  loadstone  and 
what  was  known  about  the  properties  of  rubbed  amber.  The 
ancients  assumed  that  a  like  demon  produced  like  effects  in 
both.  Here,  again,  modern  writers  have  erred  by  ascribing  to 
them  knowledge  of  the  correlation  or  interconvertibility  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  forgetting  that  this  was  brought  to  light 
only  by  the  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Faraday  during  the  present 
century.  The  electrical  knowledge  of  antiquity  was  restricted 
to  the  phenomenon  presented  by  rubbed  amber,  and  the  theory 
of  the  amber  soul  proposed  to  explain  it ;  but  this,  albeit  the 
merest  spark,  maintained  its  existence  for  two  thousand  years 
before  the  breath  of  genius  kindled  it  to  flame. 

The  Venetian  edition  of  the  Greek  historian  grew  ancient. 
In  course  of  nature  all  men  living  when  it  came  from  the  press 
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passed  away.  Still  this  same  sentence  continued  to  represent 
the  sum  of  human  learning  in  the  science,  and  the  unthought-of 
generation  found  itself  no  wiser,  and,  concerning  the  strange  soul 
hidden  in  the  yellow  depths  of  the  amber,  speculating  as  hope- 
lessly as  the  forgotten  dust  in  its  graveyards  had  done  a  century 
before.  But  then  the  times  had  changed,  and  with  them  the 
■whole  drift  of  human  thought  and  activity.  The  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth in  England  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The  menacing  spec- 
ter of  the  Spanish  invasion,  vanishing  amid  the  wreck  of  the 
Armada,  had  left  the  people  free  to  turn  to  other  things  than  war 
and  statecraft ;  to  think,  in  fact,  of  themselves  and  for  themselves. 
The  liberated  energy  was  manifesting  itself  on  every  side.  The 
restless  adventurers  of  Britain  were  penetrating  unknown  regions 
and  circumnavigating  the  globe  itself.  From  the  realms  of 
fancy  English  poets  were  bringing  forth  all-surpassing  treasure. 
English  philosophy,  for  the  infinitely  attenuated  virus  of  theory 
and  speculation  which  had  permeated  the  schools  down  through 
generation  after  generation,  was  about  to  substitute  the  question- 
ing of  nature,  to  replace  the  ''  philosophy  of  words "  with  the 
"philosophy  of  works." 

But  ^'' Franciscus  Bacon  sic  cogitavit'*  had  not  yet  been  said. 
The  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  seen  the  gallant,  vain, 
and  foolish  Essex  hounded  to  his  death  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
advocate  whom  he  had  rescued  from  penury  and  the  sponging- 
houses  of  Conduit  Street ;  but  the  hand  which  penned  the  labored 
apology  for  that  shameless  work  did  not  write  the  ''  De^Aug- 
mentis ''  until  half  a  decade  later.  It  is  said  that  remorse  fol- 
lowing upon  the  death  of  Essex  hastened  in  the  queen  the  be- 
ginning of  that  slow  physical  decadence  which  ended  her  life. 
If  so,  then,  looking  back  upon  this  episode  and  upon  the  great 
actors  who  took  part  in  it,  we  can  dimly  discern  among  them  the 
presence  of  another  player,  albeit  he  stands  in  the  shadow  and  we 
do  not  hear  his  voice.  But  his  hand  is  on  the  failing  pulse  of  the 
queen  ;  he  cautions  against  the  excesses  of  the  royal  progress ;  he 
mingles  the  potion  that  fills  the  golden  cup,  which,  the  chron- 
icler saith,  she  often  put  to  her  lips ;  he  stands  gravely  silent, 
powerless  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  "  strange  melancholy " 
which  beset  her ;   and  when  that  life   "  so  great,   so   strange 
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and  lonely  in  its  greatness,  passed  quietly  away,"  William 
Gilbert,  wise  and  faithful  physician,  turned  from  that  bedside, 
broken-hearted,  and  went  home  to  die. 

This  was  the  man  who  created  the  modern  science  of  electric- 
ity, and  gave  to  it  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 


William  Gilbert  was  born  in  the  year  1540,  in  the  parish  of 
Colchester,  and  "  was  accounted  the  chief  person  thereof."  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  gained  a  fellowship,  made  the  grand 
tour,  and  returned  to  England  a  doctor  in  medicine,  having 
obtained  his  degree  from  a  foreign  university.  He  became  a 
member  and  finally  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  in  which  city  he  taught  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  some  thirty  years,  achieving  such  eminence  that  the  queen 
appointed  him  her  physician.  "  Such  his  loyalty  to  the  queen," 
says  old  Thomas  Fuller,  "  that  as  if  unwilling  to  survive  her  he 
died  in  the  same  year  with  her,  1603  ;  "  and  the  same  writer  lov- 
ingly speaks  of  him  as  having  "  the  clearness  of  Yenice  glass 
without  the  brittleness  thereof,  soon  ripe  and  long  lasting  in  his 
perfections." 

In  the  year  1600  was  published  Gilbert's  great  treatise,  "De 
Magnete,  Magneticisque  Corporibus,  et  de  Magno  Magneto  Tel- 
lure :  Physiologia  Nova  Plurimis  et  Argumentis  et  Experi- 
mentis  Demonstrata."  If  titles  are  to  be  indicative  of  con- 
tents, never  had  book  an  apter  title,  nor  one  better  calculated 
to  excite  the  keenest  curiosity.  Never  before  had  "magnetic 
bodies,"  nor  that  "great  magnet  the  earth,"  been  heard  of; 
never  before  had  "  experiments  "  been  appealed  to  as  the  sole 
basis  for  a  new  physiology.  It  was  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
before  the  walls  of  the  Jericho  of  second-hand  philosophy,  and 
they  tottered  and  crumbled  before  it.  '"''  Facile  est  hominihus 
ingenio  acutis  absque  experimentis  et  itsu  rerum  labi  et  errare^''  he 
says.  His  object  is  "  to  arrange  facts  founded  on  trials  of  the 
properties  of  natural  things,  to  give  to  my  subject  demonstra- 
tions similar  to  those  adopted  in  geometry,  which,  on  the  most 
simple  foundation,  raises  the  most  magnificent  works." 

The  Platonists,  who  taught  that  geometry  was  degraded  when 
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applied  to  purposes  of  vulgar  utility,  were  not  slow  in  recogniz- 
ing the  aifront  But  Gilbert's  quarry  was  no  sect ;  he  blazed 
hostility  at  the  whole  ruck  of  scholastic  hair-splitters.  "  I 
renounce  all  subtleties  connected  with  letters.  I  depend  upon 
things  which  may  be  made  evident  to  the  senses,  things  which 
may  be  easily  tried,"  he  says ;  and  then  again  and  again  he 
pours  out  invective  upon  those  who  "  stuffed  the  booksellers' 
shops  by  copying  from  one  another  extravagant  stories  concern- 
ing the  attraction  of  magnets  and  amber,  without  giving  any 
reason  from  experiment,"  and  upon  the  philosophers  "  in  tenehris 
somniantes^^^  in  a  way  that  makes  the  later  thunder  of  the  Baco- 
nian Jove  sound  like  mere  echo. 

For  nineteen  years  Gilbert  had  been  at  work,  l^ever  before 
were  the  tidings  of  such  great  discoveries  crowded  into  so  few 
pages,  or  told  in  terser  or  more  vigorous  Latin.  There  is  a  pref- 
ace, an  address  to  the  author,  seemingly  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  then  a  page  devoted  to  the  "  interpretation  of  certain  words." 
I  reproduce  from  this  page  one  line  : 

EIe^rica,qu2e  attrahimc  eademrationevi  eleSram* 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  word  "  electric,"  and  thus  the 
father  of  the  science  christened  it. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and  it  sets  forth 
nearly  every  fundamental  fact  upon  which  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  magnetic  phenomena  depends.  It  announces  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  poles  and  of  the  neutral  space  between 
them,  and  the  great  generalization  that  like  magnetic  poles  repel, 
while  unlike  magnetic  poles  mutually  attract.  It  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  magnets  which  have  poles,  and  magnetic  bodies, 
such  as  iron,  which  have  no  poles,  but  which  will  attract  either 
pole  of  the  magnet.  It  declares  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  huge 
magnet,  which  causes  the  compass  needle  to  assume  its  north 
and  south  position ;  which  magnetizes  iron  bars  placed  upright 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  hammered  while  held  in  the  magnetic 
meridian ;  or  which  converts  steel  bars  into  magnets  when  they 
are  cooled  standing  parallel  to  the  same  meridian  after  being 
heated  red  hot.     It  announces  the  properties  of  the  armature  or 
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keeper  "when  applied  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  It  describes  how 
iron  filings  arrange  themselves  in  strange  figures  in  the  field  of 
magnetic  force,  producing  the  magnetic  spectrum,  as  we  now 
call  it.  It  shows  that  the  magnet — the  loadstone — is  merely  an 
ore  of  iron.  It  says  that  a  magnet  when  heated  loses  its  mag- 
netic property.  It  points  out  how  to  measure  the  magnetic  force 
by  opposing  it  to  gravity. 

All  this,  however,  relates  to  magnetism.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  such  discoveries  bear  upon  electricity  ?  The  question 
carries  with  it  its  own  answer,  for  in  its  very  terms  it  draws  a 
distinction  between  magnetism  and  electricity.  Before  Gilbert 
there  was  no  such  distinction.  He  made  it  He  found  all  these 
things  true  of  the  magnet,  and  compared  them  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  amber ;  and  then,  like  the  star  which  resolved  itself  into 
twin  worlds  before  the  telescope  of  Herschel,  so,  at  the  bidding 
of  Gilbert,  the  sister  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  stood 
asunder. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  "De  Magnete" 
contains  the  famous  differentiation  between  electric  and  mag- 
netic effects.  It  opens  characteristically  with  a  sharp  onslaught 
upon  the  groping  philosophers,  and  a  scarcely  more  compliment- 
ary reference  to  the  theologians  who  placed  such  matters  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Gilbert  then  mentions  the  attractive 
energy  of  the  amber  as  hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to  that 
substance  and  to  jet,  equally  bituminous,  and  then  suddenly,  al- 
most dramatically,  he  begins : 

'*  Nam  lion  solum  succinum.  et  gagates  {ut  ilUpuiant)  allectant  cor- 
jpuscula^^^  not  only  do  amber  and  jet  when  rubbed  attract  small 
bodies,  but  the  same  property  is  in  the  diamond,  the  sapphire, 
the  carbuncle,  the  iris,  the  amethyst,  the  opal,  the  vincentina,  the 
Bristol  stone,  the  beryl,  and  the  crystal.  The  attractive  virtue 
is  likewise  in  glass,  especially  when  clear  and  transparent,  in  all 
false  gems,  glass  of  antimony,  most  sparry  substances  and  belem- 
nites,  in  sulphur,  mastic  sealing-wax,  hard  resin,  sal  gem,  talc, 
and  rock-alum  ;  and  all  of  these  substances  will  attract  not  only 
straws  (and  just  here  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  stepping 
aside  to  demolish  one  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  who  had  pro- 
pounded the  remarkable  theory  that  amber  would  attract  the 
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stalks  but  not  the  leaves  of  the  garden  basil ;  why,  not  stated),' 
but  also  all  metals,  wood,  stones,  water,  earth,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever is  solid  and  the  object  of  our  senses. 

Namnonlo-' 
lum  fiiccinum ,  &  gagates  (vt  iIH putant^  alle^anr  corpufcula  j  fed 
AdaniaSjSapphirus  »Carbunculus ,  Iris  gemma ,  Opalus,  Ameihy- 
ftusJVincentinai&BriIlolIa(AngIica  gemma  Cuefluor)  Berilluj, 
6c  Cryftallus  idem  faciunt .  Similes  eiiam  attrahendi  vires  habere 
videntur  vitrum(  pra:(ertim  clarum  ^  6ilucidum)tumcxviirojaue 
Cryftalloadulteratscgcmm^ejvitrumantimonijj&fluoresplurimi 
ex  lodiniSj  ScBeleranites.  Allicit  ctiam  fulphur>  maftix,  &  ccra  iM-' 
rafigillaris  exlaccivari]scoloribustin6l3,compofita,  Airicitrefina 
durior,vc  arfenicuEaafedimbedllius  5  jcgre  ctlam  &:  obfcur^  fncont- 
ucnienti  coelo  ficco  Sal  gemma  Japis  (peculariSj^  alumen  rupcum. 
Quod viderc  licet,  rfm  acr media  Hyemc rigldus  fuerir,  &  claru^, 
tcnuifquc  5  cum  effluuia  telluris  eled^rica  mimjs  Impcdiunt,  6cclcc^ 
tricafirmids  Indure{cimr|  dccpibus  poftea,  Alliciunt  ha:c  omnia 
non  feftucas  jnodd&paleas;  iednietalla  omnujligna,  folia,  lapi^ 
dcsjtcrras^aquamipfamj&oleumjomniaqncqusfenflbusnoftris 
iubijdunlur^autiolidaluntiquanquam  fcribant  non  attraherc  fiic- 
cmum  nifi  paleas^  &ramcnta  quaed^  (^uar^  falfd  Alexander  A- 
phrodi(eusmexpIicabiIemcjua;ftionem  aiciicflcde  fiiccino^quodl 
tantumficcas  attrahat  paleas,nec  folia  ocimi)  fed  ilk  falfiflim^>& 
turpiflimas  funt  fcriptorum  narrationes  •  Scd  vrpotcris  manifcfl:© 
cxperiricjuomodo  talis  fitattraaioj  Scquaefintill^  materia:,  qua:  a-« 
IiaHc  alliciunt  corpora,  fad  quarumnonnullas  eciamfi  corpora  in« 
clinanr,  tamen  propter  imbccillitatem  non  attolli  ab  illis  videntur,^ 
fed  facilius,  conuenuntur)  fac  tibi  vcrfbrium  ex  quouis  metallo^^ 
longitudinis  tr  jum  vdi  quatuor  digitorum  5  latis  Icuc  fupra  acum  fti* 
am,  more  indicis  raagnciici^  cuius  alcerifiniapponcwccinum^YcI 


lapillum  Icniter  fiicaturajnltldum  8c  polftum,  nam  illico  vcrforium 
coj]uertit{ct 

I  reproduce  this  remarkable  passage,  famous  now  for  all  time, 
and  most  profoundly  characteristic  of  its  writer ;  for,  not  content 


i 
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with  making  these  startling  announcements,  he  tells  the  reader 
in  the  very  next  sentence  to  prove  them  for  himself,  and  then 
produces  the  first  of  all  electrical  instruments,  the  balanced 
needle  electroscope.  Here  is  his  picture  of  it.  It  is  a  thin  strip 
of  metal  balanced  like  a  compass  needle,  which,  when  an  electri- 
fied body,  such  as  rubber,  amber,  or  glass,  is  presented  to  one  of 
its  ends,  will  turn  on  its  axis,  thus  showing  the  fact  of  the  elec- 
trification. 

All  these  substances  which  act  like  amber  Gilbert  called 
electrics,  and  his  differentiation  of  electrics  and  the  magnet  is 
masterly  in  its  direct  simplicity  and  power  of  contrast.  The 
magnet,  he  says,. will  attract  only  magnetic  bodies;  all  things 
are  drawn  to  the  electric.  Magnets  will  carry  great  weights.  A 
magnet  weighing  but  a  couple  of  ounces  will  sustain  a  load  of 
half  an  ounce  or  even  an  ounce.  Electrics  will  support  only  the 
lightest  weights.  A  piece  of  amber  weighing  three  ounces  will 
barely  support  the  load  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  barley.  The 
magnet  will  attract  magnetic  bodies  anywhere  and  through  any- 
thing, in  air  or  in  water,  through  metals  or  wood  or  stone.  But 
damp  air  "  suffocates  the  virtue  "  of  electrics,  and  there  will  be  no 
motion  of  the  attracted  body  if  paper  or  cloth  be  interposed. 
Here  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  insulation,  not  discovered  until  a 
century  and  a  quarter  later.  He  observed  that  an  electrical 
body  placed  near  a  flame  lost  its  charge,  that  resinous  or  unc- 
tuous bodies  will  attract  most  vigorously,  that  electrical  appear- 
ances are  strongest  in  dry  weather,  that  the  most  effectual  fric- 
tion is  that  which  is  light  and  quick ;  and  he  held  that  electrical 
attraction  is  a  general  property  of  matter,  contrasting  strongly 
with  magnetic  attraction,  which  he  regarded  as  peculiar  only  to 
magnets  and  magnetic  bodies. 

"  Nothing  in  this  treatise  has  been  done  in  haste,"  says  Gil- 
bert; "every  experiment  has  been,  carefully  repeated."  Small 
wonder  that  he  gave  nineteen  years  to  it,  for  the  book  is  a 
monument  of  inductive  reasoning  erected  upon  a  mountain  of 
heaped-up  experiments.  The  scientific  world  received  it  with 
the  highest  commendation.  Barrow  ranked  Gilbert  with  Gas- 
sendus,  Mersennes,  and  Descartes.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  com- 
pares him  to  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
13 
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blood.  Galileo  tliouglit  him  "worthy  of  the  greatest  praise," 
and  procuring  a  loadstone  made  in  globular  form  (Gilbert's  ier- 
rella^  or  little  earth),  repeated  his  experiments. 

However  great  the  interest  may  be  which  attaches  to  the 
opinions  of  other  men  concerning  Gilbert's  discoveries,  it  cau 
never  rival  that  with  which  the  student  of  history  will  seek  to 
learn  those  of  Francis  Bacon.  But  he  will  close  the  pages  of 
the  "  De  Augmentis  "  and  the  "  Novum  Organon  "  with  a  feeling 
that  the  great  philosopher  has  been  anew  revealed  in  one  of 
those  side  lights  which  bring  out  characteristics  of  him  that  the 
world  would  rather  forget.  It  may  be  possible  to  believe  that, 
in  his  treatment  of  Gilbert,  Bacon  was  influenced  by  "  an  honest 
ambition  ; "  but  no  one,  without  violating  his  own  intelligence, 
will  be  disposed  to  accredit  him  with  the  "  enlarged  philan- 
thropy "  or  '"sincere  love  of  truth"  with  which  Macaulay 
thinks  he  became  imbued  while  in  his  library,  even  if  he  gave 
little  evidence  of  its  possession  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  per- 
ceive strict  veracity  in  the  writer  of  the  nineteenth  aphorism  of 
the  "  Novum  Organon,"  who,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Gilbert's  recorded  work  of  years  before,  can  say  that  the  way  of 
discovering  truth  which  "  derives  axioms  from  the  senses  and 
particulars,  rising  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  ascent  so  that  it 
arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms  last  of  all,  is  the  true  way, 
hut  as  yet  untriedy  What  name  shall  be  given  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  misrepresentation  which,  being  unable  to  avoid  the 
truth,  smirches  it  after  this  fashion  ? 

"  It  generally  happens  that  men  make  their  trials  carelessly,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  play,  slightly  varying  experiments  already  known,  and  if  the  thing  does  not 
answer,  growing  weary  and  abandoning  the  attempt.  And  even  if  they  apply 
themselves  to  experiments  more  seriously  and  earnestly,  and  labor  seriously, 
still  they  spend  their  labor  in  working  out  some  one  experiment,  as  Gilbert  with 
the  magnet,  and  the  chemists  with  gold  ;  a  course  of  proceeding  not  less  un- 
skillful in  design  than  small  in  attempt." 

Where  is  the  foundation  for  such  expressions  of  contempt  as 
"  electricity  (of  which  Gilbert  and  others  after  him  have  devised 
such  stories)  is  nothing  else  than  the  appetite  of  a  body  when 
excited  by  gentle  friction  "  ?  But  mark  the  "  after  him,"  which 
almost  compensates  for  the  sneer  at  the  "  stories."     Or  what 
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sort  of  "  enlarged  philanthropy  "  is  this,  which  allows  the  calm 
philosopher  to  say  that  "  our  countryman,  Gilbert,  has  attempted 
to  raise  a  general  system  upon  the  magnet,  endeavoring  to  build 
a  ship  out  of  material  not  sufficient  to  make  the  rowing-pins 
of  a  boat"?  And  this  is  Francis  Bacon  who  shuts  his  eyes  to 
the  demonstration  of  facts,  and  goes  backward,  if  not  to  Thales's 
theory  of  the  "  soul,"  at  least  to  a  theory  of  an  "  appetite  "  in 
inanimate  things.  Once  he  permits  himself  to  "  damn  "  Gilbert 
*'  with  faint  praise  "  in  a  reference  to  facts  "  collected  with  great 
sagacity  and  industry,"  despite  the  obvious  self-contradiction  in- 
volved of  his  charge  of  "  working  out  some  one  experiment ; " 
and  once  he  finds  some  sardonic  pleasure  in  Gilbert's  derisive 
characterization  of  the  Peripatetic  definition  of  heat  ("  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous  and  congregates  homogeneous  parts  "), 
as  "  much  the  same  as  if  a  man  were  to  be  defined  as  that  which 
sows  wheat  and  plants  vines." 

"Lord  Bacon,"  says  Hamboldt,  "whose  comprehensive 
views  were  unfortunately  accompanied  by  very  limited  mathe- 
matical and  physical  knowledge,  even  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  very  unjust  to  Gilbert."  "  No  one,"  writes  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  "  can  exceed  me  in  admiration  of  this  great 
man  ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  humility  that  I  venture  to  say 
that  his  reproach  of  Gilbert  is  unjust."  "  Those  who  survey 
only  one  half  of  his  character,"  says  Macaulay,  "  may  speak  of 
him  with  unmixed  admiration  or  with  unmixed  contempt."  To 
which  half  is  to  be  attributed  his  treatment  of  the  splendid 
ability  which  proved  the  soundness  of  the  inductive  process 
years  before  he  advocated  it,  his  admirers  may  determine. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  Gilbert's  work 
witnessed  also  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  plays  of  "  Ilam- 
let"  and  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  That  Shakespeare  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  now,  but  of 
course  not  then,  known  to  be  electrical,  is  apparent  from  many 
instances.     Witness  Prospero's 

*'  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt." 

-Or  Ariel's  self-description  in  the  guise  of  St.  Elmo's  fire: 
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**  Sometimes  I'd  divide 
And  bum  in  many  places  :  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join." 

There  are  but  two  passages,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, in  which  the  poet  makes  reference  to  the  attraction  of 
iron.     The  first  is  in   "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  (act  ii, 

scene  2) : 

**  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant, 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  tnie  as  steel.    Leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you." 

The  second  is  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  (act  iii.,  scene  2) : 

"truth  tir'd  with  iteration 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant." 

These  lines  are  commonly  taken  as  referring  to  magnetism, 
the  word  "adamant"  standing  for  "loadstone."  The  adamant, 
however,  is  not  a  magnet,  but  it  beads  Gilbert's  new  list  of 
electrics  which  he  savs  will  draw  all  metals.  If,  therefore,  the 
word  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  the  passages  quoted  might 
be  regarded  as  setting  forth  the  electric  properties  of  the  dia- 
mond, from  wbich  some  personal  communication  between  Gil- 
bert and  Shakespeare  might  be  inferred.  The  same  idea  is  sug- 
gested by  a  curious  design  which  heads  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Gilbert's  book.  All  of  the  embellishments  exhibit  the  royal 
arms  and  the  letters  E.  R,  combined  with  cherubs,  angels, 
flowers,  and  other  fanciful  patterns,  not  heraldic,  and  decidedly 
incongruous  in  a  scientific  treatise.  This  design  shows  the  mon- 
ogram of  the  queen,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  falcon,  crowned  and 
holding  a  scepter.  The  crowned  and  sceptered  falcon  was  the 
"  badge  "  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  afterward  used  by  Elizabeth. 
On  the  right  of  the  design  is  a  phoenix  rising  from  the  flames. 
However  much  the  roses,  angels,  and  the  use  of  her  badge  might 
be  regarded  as  subtle  flattery  of  the  queen,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
strue a  phoenix  as  conveying  such  meaning.  There  is  a  passage 
in  the  play  of  King  Henry  YIIL  (which  probably  first  appeared 
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three  years  after  Gilbert's  book),  whicli  seems  to  fit  the  design 
in  a  curious  way.  In  the  play  the  infant  Elizabeth  is  presented 
to  the  king,  and  Cranmer  pronounces  his  prophecy  of  her  future 
happy  reign.     Therein  occur  these  lines  : 

"  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her.     But  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself  ; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
When  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness, 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honor, 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fixed. " 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  crown  hovers  over  the  head  of 
the  phoenix.  Whether  there  is  anything  more  than  coincidence 
in  the  similarity  of  the  rhetorical  figure  in  the  quotation  and  the 
showing  of  the  actual  design,  I  leave  to  Shakespearean  students. 

Other  than  the  above  somewhat  hypothetical  examples,  I 
have  found  no  suggestion  in  Shakespeare  that  he  had  obtained 
any  knowledge  of  Gilbert's  discoveries.  Of  course  the  theory 
may  be  advanced,  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  "  Novum 
Organon,"  that  Bacon  omitted  from  his  (not  Shakespeare's)  plays 
all  reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Gilbert  as  likely  somehow  to 
impair  his  own  glory ;  but  there  are  difficulties  about  this  which 
Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  alone  can  solve,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
both  the  theory  and  the  task. 

Bacon,  further  than  giving,  in  his  "  Physiological  Remains,"  a 
list  of  bodies  attractive  and  non- attractive  wliich  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  cited  by  Gilbert,  appears,  as  Humboldt 
asserts,  to  have  made  little  practical  study  of  the  science.  Nor 
did  his  plea  for  the  logic  of  physical  demonstration  apparently 
lead  others  to  follow  actively  in  Gilbert's  track.  Thirty  years 
elapsed  before  Nicolaus  Cabaeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  repeated 
Gilbert's  electrical  experiments,  and  then  added  white  wax,  vari- 
ous gums,  and  gypsum  to  the  list  of  electrics. 

The  virus  of  the  "  paper  philosophy  "  was  still  potent,  and  the 
philosophers  preferred  to  theorize  about  the  nature  of  electricity 
rather  than  to  heed  Gilbert's  precepts.  Gilbert  had  supposed 
that  electrics  act   through   an   effluvium   excited   by  friction. 
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Bacon  inferred  an  appetite  "  wliich  does  not  well  endure  the  air, 
but  prefers  some  other  tangible  body  if  it  be  found  at  hand," 
a  sort  of  material  elective  affinity.  Cabaeus  suggested  an  efflu- 
vium which  "  attenuateth  and  impelleth  the  neighbor  air,  which, 
returning  home  in  a  gyration,  carrieth  with  it  the  obvious  bodies 
into  the  electric."  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  writing  in  1644,  im- 
proved on  this  by  evolving  the  idea  of  "  steam.s  of  bituminous 
vapor"  which,  like  the  "little  tender  horns  of  snails,"  are  pro- 
jected from  the  electric  because  rarefied  by  heat,  and  then,  meet- 
ing any  "  light  and  spungic  body,  they  would  pierce  in  it  and 
settle  in  it,"  and  then  get  cool  and  contract,  and  would  so  pull 
back  the  aforesaid  body,  provided  it  were  "  of  a  competent  big- 
nesse  for  them  to  wield."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1646)  candidly 
admits  that  he  does  not  know  "  how  this  attraction  is  made," 
but  considers  "  that  it  is  performed  by  effluviums  is  plain." 
Gassendus  assented  to  the  same  doctrine.  Descartes  imagined 
an  intervention  of  certain  particles  "  shaped  almost  like  small 
pieces  of  ribbon,"  which  he  supposed  to  be  formed  of  subtile 
matter  "  harbored  in  the  pores  or  crevices  of  the  glass." 

These  theories  were  not  much  better  than  those  advanced  to 
account  for  magnetism,  and  which  had  not  possessed  the  vitality 
of  the  amber-soul  idea.  Epicurus,  for  example,  had  supposed 
that  the  particles  of  the  magnet  hooked  themselves  to  the  atoms 
of  iron;  Plutarch,  that  the  magnet  made  a  vacuum  around  itseK; 
Cardan,  that  iron  was  attracted  "  because  cold,"  and  Costeo  de 
Lodi,  that  iron  was  the  magnet's  natural  food.  All  these  theo- 
ries of  electricity  were  mere  speculations,  and  because  the  phi- 
losophers confined  themselves  to  inventing  them,  and  neglected 
experimental  work,  the  science  stood  still  for  fifty  years.  And 
then  came  Otto  von  Guericke  and  Robert  Boyle,  and  the  long 
twilight  of  the  dawn  brightened  and  the  day  began. 

The  limit  of  this  paper,  as  its  title  indicates,  has  been  reached, 
and  with  a  brief  pen  portrait  of  Gilbert,  whose  picture,  from  the 
old  painting  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  Oxford,  is  before  me,  it 
may  be  fitly  closed.  A  man  of  broad  shoulders  and  of  some- 
what massive  proportions  ;  a  quaint,  cheerful  face,  brimming  over 
with  keen  intelligence ;  a  high  forehead,  not  the  curious  long, 
retreating,  brow  typical  of  the  inventor,  but  the  bo,x-shaped  dome 
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of  the  thinker  and  philosopher  ;  brown  eyes  ;  rather  sparse,  prob- 
ably reddish,  hair,  and  close-cut  beard  and  mustache ;  the  nose 
thick  and  short ;  a  notably  full  under  lip,  and.  a  chin  and  a  lower 
jaw  that  imply  a  wonderful  staying  power  and  dogged,  un- 
daunted determination.  And  so  he  stands  in  his  doctor's  robes 
with  his  hand  on  the  terrella^  looking  out  in  the  face  of  the  cent- 
uries, as  one  might  believe,  in  calm  confidence  that  his  fame, 
however  delayed,  must  ultimately  be  as  deathless  as  the  stars. 

"  Mahomet's  tomb  in  Mecca,"  to  quote  quaint  old  Fuller  once 
more,  "  is  said  strangely  to  hang  up,  attracted  by  some  invisible 
loadstone  ;  but  the  memory  of  this  doctor  will  never  fall  to  the 
ground,  which  his  incomparable  book  'De  Magnete'  will  sup- 
port to  eternity.  He  lieth  buried  in  Trinity  Church  of  Col- 
chester, under  a  plain  monument."  Some  one  has  placed  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  not  of  the  Augustan  age,  upon  the  stone. 
The  contemporary  lines  of  a  greater  master,  perhaps  of  the 
friend  of  him  who  sleeps  beneath,  written  who  knows  with  what 
meaning,  might  well  replace  it : 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Park  Benjamin. 
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When  Montaigne  wrote,  ''  There  is  no  greater  worker  of 
miracle  than  the  wit  of  man,"  he  must  have  had  in  mind  some 
of  the  methods  of  physic,  which  to  accept  requires 

"  A  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant." 

In  common  life  we  see  the  eager  and  unlessoned  crowd  mak- 
ing a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  latest  medical  "  fad  "  bred  of 
some  maggoty  brain,  or  putting  blind  trust  in  the  impossible 
promises  of  the  crafty  quack,  for  "  novelty  only  is  in  request." 

At  the  present  day  two  novelties  of  the  healing  art  possess 
popular  favor.  One  is  from  over- sea,  of  decent  parentage  and 
with  honorable  sponsors ;  the  other  is  native  to  our  own  quick 
soil,  and  of  less  reputable  lineage.  The  credentials  of  the  stran- 
ger and  the  gathering  head  of  the  home  product  suggest  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest.  Such  an  inquest 
should  be  free  from  bent  or  grace.  Are  they  hatched  of  fact  or 
fiction  ?  Are  they  the  golden  secret,  or  a  gilded  sham  ?  Do 
they  come  as  ministers  of  health,  or  flitting  and  fleering  sprites? 
Bacon  tells  us  that  innovations  are  the  births  of  Time,  but  adds, 
"  Novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  is  held  for  a  Suspect." 

These  two  "  cures  "  may  rightly  be  put  on  trial  together,  for 
they  own  a  common  seed,  and  in  principle  "there  is  not  more 
twin  than  these."  It  was  a  saying  of  Tiberius  that  he  who  had 
lived  twenty  years  ought  to  know  how  to  order  himself  without 
physic.  A  misliking  of  "  mutinous  and  tumultuary  drugs  "  has 
become  general,  and  the  medical  fashion  of  the  day  respects  the 
popular  instinct.  The  "  new  cures "  humor  this  feeling,  and 
throw  away  altogether  the  potion,  "  tinct,  and  multiplying 
medicine ;  "  and  this  swimming  with  the  tide  has  much  helped 
them  to  win  popular  favor. 
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I.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  James  Braid,  of  Man- 
chester, England,  first  applied  Suggestion  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  the  patient  being  previously  put  into  a  state  resembling 
deep  reverie,  artificially  produced,  and  which  he  called  "  hypno- 
tism." In  1886  Dr.  Liebault,  a  respectable  physician  of  Nancy, 
France,  published  a  number  of  cases  of  nervous  and  other  dis- 
orders, in  which  he  used  this  method,  and  he  claimed  that 
the  patients  were  cured  or  much  benefited  by  the  practice. 
Neither  Braid's  nor  Liebault's  statements  were  received  with 
any  favor  by  the  medical  profession.  Professor  H.  Bernstein,  of 
the  medical  school  at  Nancy,  after  following  some  of  Lidbault's 
cases,  and  investigating  his  method,  became  a  convert,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1886,  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  '^De  la  Sugges- 
tion, et  Ses  Applications  Therapeutiques,"  which,  from  his  posi- 
tion and  reputation,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  During 
the  past  two  years  a  number  of  works  upon  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  France,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  winning  much 
notice,  and  has  many  convinced  and  enthusiastic  advocates. 

"Suggestive  Medicine"  may  be  defined  as  the  influence  ex- 
erted over  a  "subject,"  in  a  special  psychical  state,  by  words 
spoken  by  a  recognized  authority,  which  promise,  order,  or  affirm 
the  removal  of  any  morbid  symptoms  he  may  be  suffering  from. 
The  special  psychical  state  is  hypnotism ;  but  this  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  invariable  condition,  for  many  impressionable 
persons  have  been  treated  in  the  waking  state.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  the  patient  have  full  conviction  of  the  absolute 
power  which  the  operator  has  over  his  personality,  and  that 
there  be  a  full  surrender  of  will. 

The  Abbe  Faria  explained  many  of  the  mysteries  of  mesmer- 
ism by  the  principle  of  Suggestion,  and  Mr.  Braid  demonstrated 
that  it  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and 
that  they  were  not,  any  more  than  those  of  animal  magnetism, 
due  to  any  psychic  force,  or  fluid,  going  out  from  one  body  to 
another.  The  brain  of  the  subject  accepted  a  suggested  idea, 
the  "  sensitive,"  at  the  moment,  being  possessed  by  the  convic- 
tion that  a  particular  individual — the  operator — could  exercise 
a  special  influence.  The  subject  becomes  a  mere  automaton, 
as  regards  the  free  exercise  of  certain  of  the  mental  faculties. 
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There  is  response  only  to  tlie  impression  received.  The  sense  of 
the  mind  is  shut  The  mental  image  alone  is  the  idea  which 
possesses  it  at  the  time.  Volition  is  decapitated;  judgment, 
comparison,  and  self-direction  are  paralyzed.  The  brain  sleeps, 
and  is  played  upon  by  the  suggester  as  an  instrument,  and  re- 
sponds only  to  his  touch. 

To  make  the  suggestion  more  immediate  and  potent,  the  tone 
of  the  voice  of  the  operator  is  that  of  vehement  command,  and 
the  words,  "you  must,"  "you  cannot,"  are  pronounced  so  au- 
thoritatively that  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  doing  of  the 
enjoined  act  is  more  quickly  and  strongly  felt  by  the  subject. 

The  methods  of  the  practicers  of  Suggestive  Medicine  are 
the  same.  They  put  their  patients  asleep,  not  by  placing  a  bright 
object  before  the  eyes,  after  the  manner  of  Braid,  but  by  the 
method  of  the  Abbe  Faria,  who,  seating  his  subjects  in  a  chair, 
and  directing  them  to  concentrate  their  mind  and  shut  their 
eyes,  would  pronounce  in  an  imperative  voice  the  word  "Z>ormez." 
The  disorder  is  then  conjured  by  auditive  suggestions,  uttered 
in  an  imperious  tone,  as,  for  example,  "You  suffer  from  pains  in 
your  face;- on  your  awaking  these  pains  will  have  gone;  it  is 
my  will,  and  you  know  you  are  controlled  by  my  will." 

Such  is  the  principle  of  Suggestive  Medicine.  What  we 
have  to  inquire  into,  in  investigating  its  theory  and  fixing  the 
value  of  its  practice,  is,  whether  the  facts  agree  with  the  idea, 
whether  the  particular  events  include  the  general  principle,  and 
whether  the  principle  explains  the  alleged  facts.  Assuming  the 
good  faith  of  the  partisans  of  this  system  of  healing,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  of  their  successes,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  yet  able  to  prove  their  case.  Without  charging  mis- 
representation, there  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  statement,  and  m.ore 
often  plain  misinterpretation  of  phenomena.  "  Facts,"  says  Hume, 
"can  be  known  only  by  experience,"  which  "is  the  only  stand- 
ard of  our  judgment  concerning  all  questions  of  fact."  In  the 
present  matter  we  have  too  few  facts  to  warrant  a  final  verdict. 
But,  when  called  upon  to  recognize  principles  not  fixed  by  the 
accepted  canons  of  experimental  inquiry,  or  to  admit  results  not 
tested  by  "  that  indispensable  element  of  a  rational  deductive 
method,"   verification  by   large  and  frequent   experiment,  we 
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have  a  riglit  to  withhold  our  assent,  till  such  proof,  or  at  least 
probability,  is  shown  as  shall  warrant  provisional,  or  final,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition.  This  is  wanting,  so  far,  in  this  new 
method  of  healing.  That  within  certain  limitations  it  does  w^at 
is  claimed  for  it,  is  not  denied ;  but  that  very  admission  tells 
against  it  as  a  system  of  cure.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  when 
Suggestion,  as  a  psychic  factor,  is  more  fully  examined,  a  fit 
subject  for  this  treatment  should  be  of  peculiar  temperament, 
capable  of  being  "possessed,"  feeble  in  will  as  well  as  in  body — 
either  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal. 

11.  "Christian  Science,"  "Mind  Cure,"  "Metaphysical  Heal- 
ing," are  in  fellowship  of  mystery,  and  confess  one  faith ;  in  fact, 
are  triune  and  indivisible  in  principle  and  practice.  A  general 
notion  of  the  doctrines  of  this  system  of  healing  may  be  gathered 
from  the  givings  out  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the  craft.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  shall  they  be  judged. 

Why  is  it  called  Christian  Science?     The  answer  is  : 

*'  Because  it  is  a  glorious  truth,  now  dawning  upon  the  world  for  a  second 
time,  which  will  enable  us  to  unlearn  our  sicknesses,  the  same  as  we  do  our  other 
evil  doings  ;  for  Jesus  revealed  it  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
primitive  church  enjoyed  the  revelation  for  about  three  hundred  years,  when 
it  went  into  the  '  dark  ages '  of  human  opinions,  from  which,  after  feeding  upon 
*  medical  husks  '  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  it  is  just  now  returning  to  the 
Father's  house." 

Again,  we  are  told  that  "it  is  the  divine  anointing,  and  is 
universal,"  and  that  "  we  travail  in  pain  until  Christ  be  found 
within  us,  and  crush  and  destroy  every  form  of  evil."  Moreover, 
"  only  as  personality  is  subdued  and  dissolved  in  Deity  can 
Deity  appear  in  or  through  the  person.  .  .  .  The  weakness 
of  human  selfhood  must  be  conquered."  This  is  luminous,  and 
should  be  satisfying. 

The  core-article  of  faith  of  the  "  Scientists  "  is  that  "  all  cau- 
sation is  mind,  and  every  effect  a  mental  phenomenon."  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy,  from  whose  brain,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Christian  Science  came  forth,  in  1866,  like  Athene,  of  full  stature 
and  complete  equipment,  writes : 

**  The  only  realities  are  the  Divine  Mind  and  its  ideas.  Erring  mortal  views, 
misnamed  mind,  produce  all  the  organic  and  animal  action  of  the  mortal  body. 
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Instead  of  possessing  sentient  matter,  we  have  sensionless  bodies.  .  ,  , 
The  conviction  came  to  me  from  the  self-evident  fact  that  matter  has  no  sen- 
sation, .  .  .  from  the  obvious  fact  that  mortal  mind  is  what  suffers,  feels, 
sees.  .  .  .  God  is  mind  ...  is  spirit,  and  spirit  is  infinite  ;  is  the 
only  substance  ;  is  the  only  life.  Man  was  and  is  the  idea  of  God  ;  therefore 
mind  can  never  be  in  man.  Divine  science  shows  that  matter  and  mortal  body 
are  the  illusions  of  human  belief,  which  seem  to  appear  and  disappear  to  mor- 
tal sense  alone.  .  .  .  Besiege  sickness  and  death  with  these  principles,  and 
all  will  disappear." 

This  divine  science  is  indeed  looked  upon  by  its  votaries 
as  an 

'*  inspiration  of  celestial  grace 
To  work  exceeding  miracles," 

for  one  of  them  says :  "  It  seems  that  the  beautiful  teaching  of 
this  new  old  doctrine  came  to  many  of  us  as  a  direct  revelation 
of  the  Highest."  Some  among  them  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  sin ;  for  God,  or  Good,  being  omnipresent  and  filling  all 
space,  there  is  no  place  for  sin,  as  it  is  mathematically  proved  that 
two  things  cannot  at  one  time  occupy  the  same  space.  Others 
hold  that  disease  is  sin,  and  when  asked  why,  give  this  discreet 
answer  :  "How  does  the  lily  come  from  the  forces  of  nature? 
We  see  that  the  visible  is  the  product  of  the  invisible,  and  that 
is  all  we  can  say." 

We  are  assured,  with  irresistible  logic,  that 

*'  It  is  not  God's  will  that  any  one  should  be  sick.  ...  If  disease  is  bad, 
to  say  that  it  is  sent  by  God  is  to  say  that  God  is  bad.  ...  If  God  ever 
permitted  disease  Jesus  would  never  have  cured  a  single  case  of  it,  because  he 
would  have  upset  his  Father's  work.  .  .  .  Since  there  is  no  evil  in  all  the 
universe,  and  since  man  is  the  highest  expression  of  good  amidst  ubiquitous 
good,  how  can  he  be  diseased  ?  .  .  .  Have  no  foolish  fear  that  matter 
governs,  can  ache,  swell,  and  be  inflamed,  when  it  is  self-evident  that  matter 
can  have  no  inflammation  or  pain.  .  .  ,  What  you  call  neuralgia,  I  call 
illusion." 

Anatomy  and  physiology  are  called  "  the  husbandmen  of 
sickness,"  and  their  study  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  branches  of  medicine  which  treat  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
disease.  Drugs,  the  rules  of  health,  and  the  massage  craze  are 
made  of  no  account.  Diet,  exercise,  and  bathing  receive  a 
rebuke  from  Christian  healing ;  and  but  little  favor  is  shown  to 
the  sister  arts,  for  mesmerism  is  styled 
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*'  A  social  curse,  possessing  neither  intelligence  nor  power,  its  basis  being  a 
belief,  and  this  belief  an  error.  Spiritualism  destroys  the  supremacy  of  spirit; 
clairvoyance  influences  mortal  thought  only;  and  the  Faith  Cure  is  belief  with- 
out understanding — mental  blindness.  .  .  .  Christian  Science  never  gives 
medicine,  never  recommends  hygiene,  never  manipulates,  never  consults  sf)ir- 
its,  or  requires  a  history  of  the  patient,  or  trespasses  on  the  rights  of  mind 
through  animal  magnetism." 

Yet  if  the  following  sentence  means  anything,  it  is  a  squint- 
ing toward  hypnotism : 

"The  soul  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear.  There  is  an  inner  door 
through  which  the  soul  can  look.  The  senses  can  be  made  to  slumber,  while 
the  door  of  the  soul  is  ajar  to  catch  the  vibrations  which  are  borne  in  on  the 
atmosphere." 

Christian  Science  heals  by  working  on  the  consciousness,  and 
"  a  mental  cure  is  the  discovery  made  by  a  sick  person  that  he  is 
well."  The  patient  is  told  to  "  cast  aside  all  thought  of  sickness 
and  pain,  and  know  that  God  is  the  only  panacea,  divine  love  the 
only  medicine."  This  divine  love  is  to  be  got  by  seeking  "  the 
help  of  a  Christian  healer,"  who  says  to  the  patient  mentally, 
''  You  have  no  disease ;  what  you  call  your  disease  is  a  fixed 
mode  of  thought  arising  from  the  absence  of  positive  belief  in 
absolute  good."  A  sufferer  from  gout  is  told  that  it  has  no  real 
ejxistence,  but  that  it  is  "a  shadow  of  doubt  reflected  in  the  feet 
.  .  .  a  mere  negation.  Look  down  yourself,  and  see  that  it 
is  gone  .  .  .  the  place  where  you  located  it  now  shows  for 
itself  as  sound  as  the  rest  of  your  body."  Another  writer  gives 
us  a  compact  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  modus  medelae :  "  It  con- 
sists in  a  vigorous  holding  of  the  patient  to  his  right  of  soul 
growth,  unobstructed  and  unretarded  by  physical  defects." 

A  form  of  prayer  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sick ;  not  "  prayer 
with  the  old  interpretation,"  which  "  begs  the  Father  to  change 
the  unchangeable,"  but  "prayer  with  the  new  interpretation," 
which  "lifts  the  beggar  to  the  comprehension  that  he  himself 
has  omitted  to  take  the  gifts  already  prepared  for  him."  The 
Kev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  an  entertaining  and  thorough  article 
on  Christian  Science,  gives  a  "Prayer  for  a  Dyspeptic,"  from  a 
text-book  on  Mind  Cure.     It  concludes  thus  : 

*'  Lord,  help  us  to  believe  that  all  evil  is  utterly  unreal  ;  that  it  is  silly  to  be 
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sick,  absurd  to  be  ailing,  wicked  to  be  wailing,  atheism  and  denial  of  God  to  say 
'  I  am  sick.'  Help  us  stoutly  to  affirm,  with  our  hand  in  thy  hand,  with  our 
eyes  fixed  on  thee,  that  we  have  no  dyspepsia,  that  we  never  had  dyspepsia, 
that  we  will  never  have  dyspepsia,  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  that  there  never 
was  any  such  thing,  that  there  never  will  be  any  such  thing." 

Should  a  patient  appear  to  grow  worse,  it  only  shows  that 
the  crisis  is  approaching ;  this  is  called  *' chemicalization, "  and  is 
"the  upheaval,  when  mental  truth  is  destroying  erroneous  and 
mortal  belief.  It  brings  sin  and  sickness  to  the  surface,  as  in 
a  fermenting  fluid,  allowing  impurities  to  pass  away." 

There  being  "  no  space  or  time  to  mind,"  distance  ofTers  no 
hinderance  to  the  Christian  healer,  and  he  is  quite  as  potent  if  he 
be  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  the  patient  in  San  Francisco  or 
Brooklyn.  ''  Every  thought  that  you  think  will  be  transferred 
to  the  person  thought  of,  if  you  only  think  long  enough  and 
strong  enough."  "  The  living  image  and  inner  personality  seem 
to  stand  before  us,  and  what  we  say  to  it  we  say  to  him." 
Though  faith  is  not  held  to  be  essential  to  success,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  good  helper. 

This  is  a  fair  presentment  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Christian  Science  in  the  words  of  its  founder  and  its  chief 
teachers.  It  is  a  strange  compound  of  theology,  cosmology,  on- 
tology, and  healing,  and  full  of  impossibilities,  contradictions, 
and  inconsistencies.  There  is  little  heed  given  to  the  apostle's 
caution :  "  Unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken?  "  and  a  good 
deal  of  speaking  in  the  air,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  the  voice.  The  theology  of  this  "science"  cannot 
be  tortured  into  any  known  system  of  Christianity,  primitive,  me- 
diaeval, or  present.  One  of  its  leading  professors,  on  being  asked 
why  they  called  themselves  "Christian  Scientists,  while  they 
refused  all  the  chief  dogmas  accepted  by  all  Christian  sects," 
replied  that '"though  rejecting  doctrinal  Christianity,  they  re- 
garded Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  most  perfect  exemplification  of 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter." 

Its  ontology  is  a  crazy-quilt  patched  with  every  crotchet  of 
philosophers,  from  Plato  to  brain-fagging  Hegel.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong  styled   metaphysics  "  talking  grave   nonsense   on   sub- 
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jects  beyond  the  reacli  of  human  "understanding ; "  and  Miche- 
let,  "  Tart  de  s^egarer  avec  methodey  Here  we  have  the  nonsense 
in  abundance,  and  the  bewilderment  without  the  method.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  being  just  now  somewhat  out  of  favor  jyid 
fashion,  there  always  has  been  in  metaphysics,  as  Goethe  ob- 
serves, "much  wisdom  of  thought."  The  ontology  of  Christian 
Science  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophers  and  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  looks  upon  the  phenomenal  world  as  a  mere 
mirage,  an  illusion  of  the  thinking  self.  It  regards  the  cosmos 
as  God,  and  man  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Essence 
which  pervades  the  universe,  and  in  whom  he  is  contained. 
Eeal  space  is  the  Eternal.  The  universe  is  a  thought,  a  beat, 
a  pulse  of  the  Absolute  Mind.  There  is  no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial existence,  only  an  incorporeal  active  essence  or  spirit.  The 
cosmos  is  a  mind-constituted  universe,  in  which  all  external 
things  exist  only  as  clusters  of  dependent  and  powerless  phe- 
nomena, perceived  and  affected  by  active  mind.  In  plain 
words,  the  existence  of  an  external  world  is  denied,  the  repre- 
sentation which  we  have  of  it  corresponding  to  no  objective 
reality.     The  one  and  only  thing  is  mind. 

The  problem  of  mind  and  body  has  occupied  the  best  thought 
for  many  ages,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  connection 
has  been  the  subject  of  active  and  even  acrid  dispute  between 
the  most  prominent  philosophers.  That  much  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  made,  particularly  during 
the  latter  half  of  this  century,  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  to 
a  great  degree  it  is  still  what  D'Alembert  said  of  the  space  be- 
tween geometry  and  metaphysics,  "  Vahime  des  incertitudes  et  le 
theatre  des  decouvertesP  If  we  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  brain,  we  are  still  struggling  with  a 
full  understanding  of  its  offices. 

Psychology  to-day  is  either  monistic  or  dualistic.  The 
monists  insist,  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  there  can  be  no 
manifestation  of  consciousness,  no  psychical  activity,  without 
correlative  molecular  change  of  nerve-element,  and  that  this  is 
all-sufficient.  The  dualists,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the 
nerve  vibrations  or  impulses  are  set  agoing  by  a  special  entity, 
and  are  its  phenomenal  expression,  the  physical  series  and  the 
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psycliical  series  keeping  abreast.  Both  schools  concede,  there- 
fore, the  necessity  of  a  physical  basis  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  Mind  for  the  one  is  a  force  of  matter; 
for  the  other,  an  entity  dwelling  in  the  organism,  and  using  it  as 
an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  expression.  Without  an  en- 
vironment to  act  upon  the  organism,  and  without  an  organism 
to  perceive,  feel,  and  react,  there  can  be  no  mind.  Our  knowl- 
edge, our  beliefs,  are  derived  from  the  impressions  of  an  external 
world,  which  stream  into  our  senses,  "  are  combined  within 
the  mind  by  laws  of  association,  and  are  grouped,  analyzed,  re- 
collected, till  they  form  our  facts,  cognitions,  principles,  propo- 
sitions, and  generalizations."  All  states  of  mind  are  states  of 
body.  If  the  mind  rules  the  body,  the  body  rules  the  mind. 
The  mental  and  bodily  functions  are  bound  indissolubly  to- 
gether, and  there  is  essential  interdependence.  Perfectness  of 
service  is  adjusted  to  integrity  of  substance,  any  defect  of 
the  latter  marring  the  proper  expression  of  the  force.  "  The 
influence,"  says  Huxley,  "  of  diet  upon  dreams  ;  of  stimulants 
upon  the  fullness  and  velocity  of  thought ;  the  delirious  phan- 
tasms generated  by  disease,  by  hasheesh,  or  by  alcohol,  will 
occur  to  every  one  as  examples  of  the  marvelous  sensitiveness 
of  the  apparatus  of  ideation  to  purely  physical  influences."* 

After  spiriting  away  the  body,  and  saying,  with  Master  Doc- 
tor Caius, ''  dere  be  no  bodies,"  or  with  the  Berkeleyites,  that  the 
body  exists  only  as  a  phase  or  quality  of  mind,  the  Christian 
Scientists,  with  rare  contradiction  and  inconsequence,  "  material- 
ize" it  out  of  "  mortal  mind  "  for  the  purpose  of  contumely  and 
contempt.  The  body  has  long  had  its  "  bites  and  blows  "  from 
heathen  philosophers  and  Christian  theologians.  Kow,  if  we 
know  anything,  we  know  our  own  bodies.  Almost  the  first 
acts  of  consciousness  of  the  infant  are  the  attempts  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  its  body.  "  We  know,"  says  Lewes,  "  that  we 
exist  as  objects  perceptible  to  our  senses,  and  to  the  senses  of 
others ;  and  as  subjects  percipient  of  objects,  and  conscious  of 
feelings.  We  live,  feel,  and  move.  The  solidity,  form,  color, 
weight,  and  motions  of  the  body  constitute  the  objective,  vis- 
ible sell     The   sensations,  ideas,  and  volitions  constitute  the 

*'' Life  of  Hume." 
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subjective,  intelligible  self."  "In  man  there  are  other  things 
great  besides  mind,"  writes  Dr.  Maudslej,  though  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  had  hung  in  his  lecture-room  the  legend,  "  In 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind ; "  forgetting  how  bar- 
ren is  the  study  of  mind  without  the  study  of  the  body.  Is 
no  account  to  be  taken  of  the  wondrous  organization  of  the 
great  primary  apparatuses  by  which  the  life  of  the  individual 
is  maintained  and  the  species  preserved,  and  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  by  which  man  is  put  in  relation  with  his 
fellow-men  and  an  external  world  ?  To  those  who  believe  that 
man  was  created  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker,  who  "  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  him  a  living  soul,"  such 
vilification,  whether  from  pagan,  philosopher,  or  priest,  can  only 
rouse  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Whether  we  look  on  man  as  a  dis- 
missed angel  or  an  improved  ape,  he  is  still  the  same  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  "  the  paragon  of  animals." 

As  may  easily  have  been  guessed,  we  find  in  the  following 
quotation  from  one  of  the  "  professors  "  of  Christian  Science 
the  keynote  of  their  treatment,  and  its  true  explanation :  "  To 
modify  the  patient's  views  with  regard  to  himself,  we  apply  the 
principle  of  Suggestion  in  positive  affirmation."  The  foreign 
and  the  native-born  "cures,"  if  not  one  in  theory,  are  one  in 
practice. 

The  dogmas  of  Christian  Science  are  a  faith  strained  into 
a  void.  They  ask  a  surrender  of  ordinary  and  well-grounded 
beliefs,  by  resolving  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  subjective 
affections,  and  making  the  external  universe  a  mere  shadow  and 
echo.     They  contradict  our  senses, 

*' As  if  these  organs  had  deceptious  functions.'* 

They  disallow  what  we  are  most  certain  of,  the  existence  of  our 
own  bodies.  Christian  Science  denies  disease,  as  we  under- 
stand and  know  it,  calling  sickness  a  figment  of  imagination, 
our  ofttime  maladies  mere  beliefs,  and  affirms  that  "  mortal 
mind"  alone  suffers.  It  disowns  all  knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing and  doings  of  the  wondrous  tenement  we  dwell  in,  and  re- 
jects inquiry  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disorders  of  the 

organism,  as  if  any  of  its  followers  would  trust  a  crippled  watch 
14 
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to  an  hostler  or  a  rag-picker.  It  demands  that  consciousness, 
reason,  and  intelligence  be  put  aside.  As  Schopenhauer  said  of 
the  vagaries  of  Hegel,  it  is  '*  the  emptiest  verbiage  and  most 
senseless  hodge-podge  ever  heard  out  of  Bedlam." 

To  set  aright  *'  mortal  mind,"  it  employs  charms  and  con- 
jurations which,  when  stripped  of  the  mystic  terms  they  mas- 
querade in  with  thin  disguise,  **  stand  bare  and  naked  "  as  the 
method  of  Suggestion,  which  is,  indeed,  the  substance  of  their 
cure.  If  these  Christian  Scientists  really  accept  the  rubbish  to 
which  they  stand  sponsors,  they  themselves  must  have  infected 
minds.  If  creed  and  craft  travel  together,  as  one  may  shrewdly 
guess,  there  should  be,  if  they  possess  any  sense  of  humor,  many 
a  laugh  at  the  emotional  credulity  of  the  hasty  hosts  who  enter- 
tain, feed,  and  clothe  them,  and  press  the  material  dollars  into 
their  palms.  Their  trade-mark  is  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  Lewes 
defines  science  *'  common  sense  methodized,"  and  here  common 
sense  is  trampled  under  foot.  The  unrighteous  filching  of  a 
prefix,  which  their  professed  pantheism  forbids,  is  a  clever  trick 
of  traffic,  a  springe  "to  catch  woodcocks,"  and  which  to  a  large 
part  of  the  community  should  be  as  offensive  as  it  is  unwarrant- 
able. 

III.  Suggestion,  as  an  important  factor  in  certain  mental 
states,  influencing  the  course  of  thought,  qualifying  percipience, 
and  directing  actions,  is  recognized  by  psychologists.  Shake- 
speare knew  its  power,  when  "that  suggestion"  unfixes  Mac- 
beth's  hair,  and  makes  his 

"seated  heart  knock  at  the  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature." 

In  Mackenzie's  "Man  of  Feeling,"  Mr.  Harley,  coming  to 
London,  was  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise  in  the 
streets.  Opiates  were  of  no  avail.  One  night  he  accidentally 
touched  his  shoe-buckle,  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  his  bed ; 
it  brought  to  mind  his  aunt  in  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  him  to  sleep,  and  the  monotonous  sound  outside  at 
once  suggested  her  voice ;  he  soon  became  drowsy  and  feel  asleep. 
Say  to  a  girl,  "  How  you  blush,"  and  the  crimson  is  very  likely 
to  mantle  her  cheeks.     The  contagiousness  of  gaping  is  of  com- 
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mon  observation.  Call  to  a  person  who  is  near  a  candle,  "  Your 
hair  is  burning,"  and  he  is  almost  sure  quickly  to  draw  back  and 
put  his  hand  to  his  head.  The  sight  of  certain  insects  is  apt  to 
produce  the  sensation  of  itching,  or  of  something  crawling  over 
the  body. 

"We  all  know  persons  rich  in  sensibility,  but  poor  in  will. 
They  are  generally  of  nervous  organization,  very  impressible, 

**  And  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk." 

Their  will  either  is  originally  weak,  or,  not  having  been  duly 
exercised,  gradually  grows  feebler,  until  the  ability  to  call  it  up 
is  almost  lost.  We  say  of  them  that  they  are  "  easily  led,"  "  have 
no  decision."  Such  persons  are  indeed  "puppets  pulled  by  sug- 
gesting strings  "  held  by  another  of  stronger  volition  and  force 
of  character,  who  bends  their  service  to  his  will.  In  old  age 
there  is  deterioration  of  will-power,  and  the  same  happens  from 
the  prolonged  use  of  alcohol,  hasheesh,  opium,  chloral,  cocoaine, 
and  other  narcotics. 

Mr.  Braid,  while  investigating  the  alleged  "  odyle  force"  of 
Baron  Eeichenbach,  found  that  whatever  sensations  were  produ- 
cible by  the  agency  of  magnets,  crystals,  etc.,  the  same  event 
happened  when  the  subjects  believed  that  the  agents  were  being 
used,  although  they  were  not,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  expe- 
rienced sensations  depended  on  the  ideas  formed  by  the  sub- 
ject,  and  which  had  been  previously  suggested  to  him.  A  lady 
of  sound  health,  being  put  into  a  dark  closet,  in  the  waking 
state,  and  directed  to  look  at  a  powerful  magnet,  when  asked  to 
describe  what  she  saw,  replied,  after  gazing  awhile,  "  Nothing." 
When  told  that,  if  she  looked  attentively,  she  would  see  streams 
of  fire  come  out  of  the  instrument,  she  immediately  said  she  saw 
a  shower  of  sparks  similar  to  those  in  some  kinds  of  fireworks. 
The  lid  of  the  box  which  contained  the  magnet  being  closed  with- 
out her  knowledge,  she  still  saw  the  sparks.  The  experiment  was 
frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  result  whenever  she  went  into 
that  closet,  even  after  the  magnet  had  been  removed  to  another 
room.  Here  expectation  and  "the mere  association  of  ideas  were 
sufficient  to  cause  her  to  realize  a  visible  representation  of  the 
same  light  and  flames."    Another  placed  her  hands  on  the  poles  of 
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a  magnet,  and  there  was,  naturally,  no  attraction  between  tlie 
hand  and  the  magnet ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  her  hand 
would  be  held  fast  by  its  attraction,  then  she  was  unable  to  with- 
draw it 

Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  high 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  possessing  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  power  of  self-concentration,  who,  when,  in  the  waking 
state,  placed  his  hand  on  a  table  and  fixed  his  attention  upon  it 
for  half  a  minute,  would  be  unable  to  withdraw  it,  if  assured  in 
a  determined  tone  that  he  could  not  do  so.  He,  too,  could  be 
brought  to  see  flames  issuing  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  of  any 
form  or  color  that  might  be  suggested  to  him. 

If  disease  can  be  caused  by  the  emotions  in  a  class  of  patients, 
it  can  occasionally  be  removed  by  them.  Physicians  know  the 
effect  produced  upon  hysterical  paraplegics  by  the  threat  to  sear 
the  back  with  a  hot  iron.  Eecovery  of  the  lost  power  of  the 
lower  limbs,  in  persons  thus  afflicted,  on  their  experiencing 
a  strong  emotion,  as  anger,  fright,  has  sometimes  happened. 
A  certain  lady  who  had  not  walked  for  years,  being  at  a  sea- 
side resort,  was  wheeled  in  a  chair  to  the  beach  by  her  husband, 
who  quitted  her  to  go  a  short  distance.  On  his  return  he  was 
surprised  to  see  her  running  toward  him,  and  found  that  in  his 
absence  she  had  been  insulted  by  a  couple  of  drunken  sailors, 
and  had  thus  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of  her  legs.  Dur- 
ing the  earthquake  in  the  Riviera,  last  year,  persons  who  had 
been  paralyzed  for  years,  it  is  said,  were  cured  immediately,  and 
were  seen  running  in  their  night-clothes  through  the  streets  from 
the  threatened  houses.  It  is  wonderful  how  often  such  hyster- 
ical subjects  become  quick-witted  and  quick-footed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear  or  other  emotions. 

The  influence  of  Suggestion  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  curiously 
shown  by  placing  the  sensitive  in  certain  attitudes,  the  usual 
physical  accompaniments  of  some  of  the  passions  and  emotions. 
When  the  body  and  limbs  are  stiffened  and  the  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  we  have  the  expression  of  pride ;  when  slightly 
bent,  that  of  humility ;  when  on  the  knees,  with  hands  clasped 
and  the  eyes  looking  up,  deep  devotion. 

The  exercise  of  will-power  by  a  patient  has  been  known  to 
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be  followed  by  bappj  results.  The  author  of  that  charming 
work,  "  The  Original,"  tells  how  lie  successfully  combated  inva- 
lidism, to  which  he  had  been  subject  from  infancy.  "During 
these  long  years,"  he  writes,  "I  felt  no  security.  One  day, 
when  reading  Cicero's  'De  Oratore,'  some  passage  decided  m*^  to 
rise  for  my  book,  stand  bolt  upright,  and  determine  to  be  well," 
and  complete  restoration  of  health  ensued,  which  continued  until 
a  short  period  of  his  death,  many  years  afterward. 

All  the  miracles  of  healing  in  ancient  and  modern  times  seem 
explainable  by  the  trilogy,  Expectation,  Suggestion,  Faith.  The 
quack  says  bis  medicine  will  cure,  and  it  is  taken  with  this  assur- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Full  con- 
fidence is  first  secured,  and  the  cure  may  follow.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  Mind  Cure,  Suggestive  Medicine,  mesmerism,  magnets, 
metals,  and  the  Well  of  Lourdes.  Quite  recently,  in  New  Jersey, 
a  girl,  after  an  attack  of  measles,  lost  her  voice.  Her  parents 
had  heard  of  the  cures  of  like  cases  effected  by  visiting  a  certain 
chapel  in  Ireland.  They  were  too  poor  to  take  h.er  there,  but 
they  procured  some  of  the  plaster  from  the  wall  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  cbild  drank  of  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  soaked, 
and  her  voice  immediately  came  back.  Dr.  Bernheim  mentions 
the  case  of  an  bysterical  girl  wbo  came  to  his  clinic  with  loss  of 
voice.  He  said  before  her  that  such  cases  were  often  successfully 
treated  by  electricity.  Before  using  it,  however,  be  applied  his 
hand  over  the  larynx,  saying,  "You  will  now  be  able  to  speak," 
and  the  voice  returned. 

Whatever  may  be  the  successes  of  Suggestion  as  a  healing 
agent,  it  can  never  become  a  remedy  of  general  application.  Its 
limitation  is  distinct.  Impressible  natures  only,  whether  hypno- 
tized or  in  a  waking  state,  can  be  brought  under  its  influence. 
When  any  evidence  of  its  having  cured  organic  disease  is  pre- 
sented, it  will  be  time  enough  seriously  to  consider  its  merits. 
When  it  removes  a  cancer,  arrests  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever, 
its  claims  as  a  mode  of  healing  may  receive  attention.  No  re- 
liable testimony  to  such  an  effect  has  so  far  been  brought  for- 
ward. Lord  Bacon  tells  us  that  "  the  mind  of  man  is  full  of 
superstition  and  imposture,"  and  that  it  is  consonant  to  its  nature 
"  for  the  affirmative  or  active  to  effect  more  than  the  negative  or 
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privative.  So  that  a  few  times  hitting  a  presence,  countervails 
ofttimes  failing  or  absence."  When  Diagoras  was  shown,  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  the  votive  offerings  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped shipwreck,  and  was  asked  if  it  were  folly  to  invoke  the 
god  in  a  tempest,  he  replied,  "  Where  are  they  painted  who  were 
drowned  ?  "  When  the  event  answers  expectation  it  is  regis- 
tered, but  the  more  numerous  failures  are  passed  by. 

The  history  of  all  marvel  cures  tells  the  same  tale.  Each 
healing  epidemic  has  its  period  of  birth,  development,  decay, 
extinction,  and  its  sun  often  goes  down  while  it  is  yet  day — 
pitiful  evidence  of  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  so  readily 
moved  by  novelty,  so  credulous  of  wonders.  When  man  has 
more  concern  about,  and  knowledge  of,  the  means  of  his  exist- 
ence^ what  Faraday  called  "  the  very  beautiful  laws  and  condi- 
tions by  which  we  do  live  and  stand  upon  the  earth  " — then  we 
shall  be  less  likely  to 

**  So  stain  our  judgment 

To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics  ;  or  to  dissever  so 
'    Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem." 

Meredith  Clymer. 
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The  tenement  problem  includes  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  done  for  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  degraded  poor,  and  re- 
formers are  at  once  met  with  the  objection,  "Why,  these  people 
are  not  suffering  as  jou  suppose  they  are.  You  project  your- 
self, with  your  tastes  and  habits,  into  their  environment,  and 
fancy  what  you  would  suffer  in  such  surroundings.  But  they 
are  not  suffering  like  that.  They  will  not  care  enough  about 
your  better  tenements  to  move  into  them,  even  at  the  rents  they 
pay  now.  They  are  wedded  to  lilth  and  misery.  They  don't 
want  you  to  do  anything  for  them." 

The  embarrassing  part  of  this  objection  is  that  it  is  true. 
The  degraded  poor  are  not  suffering  from  a  keen  sense  of  degra- 
dation ;  they  do  not  desire  either  your  sympathy  or  your  inter- 
ference. Attempt  to  deny  this,  and  proceed  loftily  to  relieve  an 
oppressed  class  suffering  bitterly  and  ready  to  worship  you  as 
their  benefactor,  and  you  will  be  discouraged  at  the  very  first 
step.  Of  course,  this  is  not  asserting  that  no  poor  people  are 
suffering.  There  is  a  large  number  of  poor  people  who  do 
suffer,  but  they  are  not  the  degraded  creatures  of  the  very  low- 
est class.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  nouveaux  pauvres^  not  absolutely 
poor  perhaps,  but  poor  in  their  own  estimation  because  they  are  a 
little  poorer  than  they  were  yesterday.  The  nouveaux  pauvres 
are  suffering ;  but  it  is  hs  miserahles  whom  we  are  chiefly  con- 
sidering in  the  tenement  problem,  and  the  most  awful  part  of 
the  misery  of  les  miserahles  is  that  their  misery  does  not  bring 
with  it  any  great  sense  of  degradation. 

No,  we  may  not  assert  that  the  degraded  poor  are  anxious  to 
be  improved.  But  that  should  not  discourage  effort.  On  the 
contrary  it  should  intensify  it  a  hundred-fold.  Do  you  suppose 
that  Philanthropy  will  shut  her  purse,  and  turn  away  her  eyes, 
and  go  quietly  home  again,  because  you  tell  her  the  tenement 
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poor  are  satisfied  to  be  left  as  they  are  ?  I  think  she  will  open 
her  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  say  with  increased  emphasis,  "You 
tell  me  that  they  are  satisfied  as  they  are.  What,  then,  have 
you  been  doing  to  these  people  for  generations  past,  that  they 
have  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  so  little?  How  did  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  filth  and  misery  to  which  you  say 
they  are  now  wedded  ?  " 

The  assertion  that  it  is  the  tenants  that  determine  the  con- 
dition of  a  tenement,  not  the  landlord  or  the  architect,  is  in  a 
sense  justified.  There  are,  in  one  quarter  of  New  York,  two  ten- 
ements built  alike,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  yielding  the 
same  rents.  One  is  a  den  unfit  to  live  in,  the  other  is  a  decent 
and  respectable  house.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  habits  of 
the  tenants.  But  analyze  this,  and  what  have  you?  You  have 
a  class  of  tenants  made  what  they  are  by  their  original  surround- 
ino^s.  True,  we  are  not  at  fault  for  those  orio^inal  surroundino^s. 
But  this  does  not  excuse  the  landlord.  He  may  not  be  compell- 
ing these  people  to  live  so,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  allowing  them 
to  live  so.  We  ascribe  the  evils  of  tenement  life  largely  to  the 
close  herding  together  of  so  many  human  beings  ;  but  objectors 
will  at  once  remind  us  that  out  on  the  western  prairie,  where  a 
man  builds  his  own  house,  and  can  put  in  it  as  many  rooms  as 
he  pleases,  and  can  have  all  the  land  he  wants,  you  will  still  find 
what  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  tenement  question  in 
crowded  cities :  a  man  and  his  wife  and  eleven  children  living, 
cooking,  eating,  washing,  and  sleeping  in  one  room.  But  what 
does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that  the  tenement  evil  spreads  beyond 
its  native  habitat  ''  But  if  you  drive  the  degraded  poor  out  of 
the  bad  tenements,"  say  the  objectors,  "they  will  only  go  off 
to  herd  in  worse  places."  That  is  the  point  under  discussion  ; 
there  should  be  no  "worse  places."  We  are  supposed  to  be 
dealing  with  the  tenement  problem  at  its  lowest  terms. 

I  have  said  that  Philanthropy  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
objection  that  the  tenants  do  not  care  for  reform ;  but  the  true 
court  of  appeal  to  decide  the  matter  is  not  even  Philanthropy. 
The  popular  idea  of  the  tenement  problem  is  this :  "There  are  in 
the  community  a  class  of  people  very,  very  poor,  who  can  afford 
to  live  only. in  the  most  squalid  surroundings;  now  cannot  we 
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club  together  and  arrange  to  do  something  for  them  ?  "  That  is 
not  the  problem  at  all.  The  problem  is  this  :  "  There  are  in  the 
community  a  class  of  people  who,  it  is  true,  are  poor,  yet  who 
are  paying  enough  to  have  decent,  even  comfortable,  surround- 
ings. But  they  are  not  getting  their  money's  worth.  They'^are 
crowded  into  dens  where  they  are  getting  used  to  dirt — mental, 
physical,  and  moral.  Shall  this  thing  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?  " 
This  is  a  question  not  of  benevolence,  but  of  self-preservation. 
It  means  not  merely  discomfort  to  the  suffering  few,  but  danger 
to  the  state. 

The  tenement  problem  is  not  a  question  of  what  tenants  de- 
sire, or  even  of  what  it  would  be  nice  for  them  to  have ;  it  is  a 
moral  situation,  to  be  considered  without  any  regard  to  what  the 
tenants  may  think  about  it.  Our  own  children  do  not  want  to 
have  their  faces  washed,  but  we  wash  them.  No  child,  even 
with  the  finest  pedigree,  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  the 
best  examples,  is  born  into  this  world  with  any  overwhelming 
desire  to  be  clean.  Until  the  lad  is  ten  or  twelve,  we  must  in- 
sist on  washing  his  face  ;  for  three  or  four  years  more,  we  must 
see  that  he  does  it  himself.  By  the  time  our  boy  is  sixteen, 
however,  the  task  will  be  done.  The  vis  meriice  of  cleanliness 
will  have  been  established. 

Nothing  is  more  astonishing,  in  investigating  the  slums,  than 
the  discovery  of  the  enormous  prices  the  poor  are  paying  for  the 
most  wretched  accommodations.  One  man  boasts  that  he  draws 
83  per  cent,  on  his  tenement  investments.  Mr.  Alfred  White's 
experiments  with  improved  tenements  have  been  carried  on  for 
ten  years,  and  have  been  made  in  the  city  which  is  third  in 
size  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  has  certainly  had  to 
grapple  with  all  the  problems  presented  by  a  large  city ;  and  he 
states  that  for  $1.50  a  week  you  can  give  tenants  two  light,  airy 
rooms,  with  separate  sink,  scullery,  and  arrangements  for  coal, 
and  draw  six  per  cent,  on  your  investment;  yet  you  will 
find  families  paying  $6  a  week  for  two  rooms,  with  right  to 
use  the  hallway  for  some  of  their  "things;"  and  in  the  same 
house  a  woman  with  three  children  paying  $2  a  week  for  one 
room  in  the  basement,  where  she  cooks,  eats,  and  does  wash- 
ing for  a  living,   with  a  dark  closet  and  one  bed  where  she 
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and  the  three  children  sleep.  In  a  semicircle  of  sheds  occupied 
bj  rag-pickers  one  woman  pays  $1  a  week  for  the  end  of  one 
shed. 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  live 
in  tenement  houses.  There  are  30,000  of  these  tenements,  2,000 
of  them  reported  in  the  official  statistics  as  "  very  bad."  In  one 
block  on  the  east  side  there  are  as  many  people  as  you  would 
find  in  a  country  village  stretching  over  several  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Between  two  avenues  and  two  streets  in  the  same  dis- 
trict are  3,000  or  4,000  souls.  This  in  itself  is  not  objection- 
able ;  for  the  same  space,  if  built  up  with  "  apartment  houses," 
such  as  we  see  in  other  quarters  of  the  city,  might  afford  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  even  luxurious  privacy ;  but  these 
tenements  are  only  ordinary  houses.  In  some  rooms  you  will, 
in  the  daytime,  see  mattresses  piled  up  till  they  touch  the  ceil- 
ing; at  night,  when  the  "boarders"  stream  in  from  their  day's 
work,  these  mattresses  are  taken  down  and  spread  over  the  floor, 
touching  each  other.  Forty-five  people  sometimes  sleep  in  one 
room. 

You  will  return  from  your  first  visit  to  the  slums  with  two 
very  strong  impressions  :  one,  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  do  anything  ;  the  other,  of  the  necessity  for  doing  something 
immediately,  lest  the  heavens  fall.  Perhaps  you  have  evolved 
in  your  houdoir  some  beautiful  scheme  of  amelioration ;  it  has 
occurred  to  you  that  if  ten  rich  men  of  the  city  could  be  per- 
suaded to  give  $100,000  apiece,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  an  in- 
vestment, to  build  ten  tenements,  eacb  to  accommodate  seventy 
families,  it  would  be  a  great  and  glorious  thing.  But,  as  you 
stand  in  the  "Bend"  in  Mulberry  Street  and  gaze  about  you,  it 
will  be  to  say  in  despair,  "$1,000,000,  ten  tenements,  seven  hun- 
dred families  !  Of  what  possible  use  to  plan  such  an  infinitesimal 
oasis  of  relief  in  this  universe  of  misery  and  degradation  ?  "  You 
have  never  seen  people  so  hived  before.  Above  you,  below 
you,  behind  you,  in  front  of  you,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  in  the 
rear,  in  the  distance,  crowded  against  each  other,  behind  each 
other,  above  each  other,  are  human  beings.  They  swarm  on  the 
sidewalks,  they  are  entering  and  issuing  from  the  doorways,  they 
lean  out  of  the  windows.     You  have  always  supposed  that  in  the 
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homes  of  the  very  poor  you  would  be  filled  with  pity  for  the 
hard  work  you  would  be  seeing  them  do :  women  bending  over 
washtubs  or  ironing-tables,  cobblers  cobbling,  tailors  sewing, 
seamstresses  running  machines,  tinkers  mending,  children  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  they,  too,  turn  a  machine,  or  try  to  make  a  shoe ; 
everybody  toiling  for  dear  life,  for  a  mouthful  of  bread,  too  busy 
to  look  up,  even,  as  you  pass.  But  the  very  first  impression 
made  upon  you  in  the  slums  is  that  of  a  horrible  leisure.  What 
are  these  people  doing  ?  Nothing.  What  do  they  want  to  do  ? 
Nothing.  What  are  they  capable  of  doing  ?  Nothing.  What 
do  they  want  you  to  do  for  them  ?  Nothing.  What  can  you  do 
for  them?     Nothing. 

And  finally  the  great  question.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Does 
the  outcry  against  tenements  mean  that  there  should  be  no  tene- 
ments ?  Not  at  all.  The  problem  of  homes  for  the  poor  in  great 
cities  can  be  solved  only  by  tenements.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  a  home  with  others  in  an  improved  tene- 
ment. There  are  certain  advantages  in  one  large  building  :  it  is 
more  comfortable  in  winter,  and  in  summer  such  improvements 
as  a  general  laundry  prevent  much  discomfort  in  the  individual 
living  rooms.  Let  there  be  a  good  building,  in  a  decent  locality, 
with  a  conscientious  landlord  and  a  janitor,  and  a  thousand  souls 
may  live  under  one  roof  comfortably  and  in  decency.  The  jani- 
tor is  quite  as  essential  as  the  conscientious  landlord.  He  must 
be  there  day  and  night,  to  see  that  forty -five  boarders  do  not 
straggle  in  to  spend  the  night  with  the  family  on  the  third 
floor,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  which  at  first  your  tenants  will  not 
care  to  obey. 

The  obvious  query  is,  "  Why  do  not  these  people  move  into 
the  suburbs,  or  the  country,  where  they  can  have  so  much  better 
homes  at  so  little  cost  ?  "  But  you  may  as  well  face  at  once  this 
difficulty  in  the  case  :  that  the  poor  will  not  go  into  the  country. 
There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  dictate.  We  can  say  they 
shall  not  live  as  they  do  in  the  Mulberry  Bend,  but  we  cannot 
say  they  shall  live  in  Harlem  or  at  Staten  Island.  So  great  is 
their  dread  of  the  country  that  the  children  sent  out  by  the  fresh- 
air  funds  are  almost  invariably  wretchedly  homesick  for  the 
slums  for  several  days.    A  little  girl  taken  from  one  of  the  poor- 
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est  quarters  of  the  city  to  spend  the  summer  with  a  family  out 
of  town,  where  she  was  given  the  best  of  food,  every  comfort 
of  clothing  and  shelter,  plenty  of  strawberries,  flowers,  drives, 
games,  and  picnics,  was  utterly  broken  down  by  homesickness ; 
and  finally,  when  pressed  to  state  what  she  had  had  in  the  city 
that  she  missed  at  Deerfield,  confessed,  between  her  sobs,  "  Oh, 
ma'am,  we  could  sit  on  the  stoops  an'  talk  to  folks !  "  But  there 
is  this  element  of  hope  :  in  less  than  a  week  the  reaction  sets  in, 
and  the  children  begin  to  love  the  country.  Hundreds  of  them 
come  back  to  exclaim,  "  As  soon  as  I'm  a  man,  I'm  going  to 
live  in  the  country  I " 

A  visionary  reformer  will  say,  "Make  these  poor  people 
richer,  and  then  they  can  have  better  homes."  Nothing  could 
be  more  fallacious.  You  cannot  make  a  man  rich  by  giving  him 
money.  It  is  no  use  to  give  him  privileges  till  you  have  taught 
him  appreciation  of  them.  Cases  of  injustice,  of  oppression,  there 
will  inevitably  be ;  yet,  looking  at  the  class  of  people  who  go 
forth  from  these  tenements  to  their  work  every  morning,  you 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  workmen  such  as  these  are  receiving 
all  that  they  are  capable  of  earning.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  people  are  not  occupying  these  wretched  quarters  because 
they  cannot  aEord  to  pay  for  better ;  they  are  paying  now 
enough  to  have  good  accommodation.  Philanthropy  would  like 
to  believe  that  these  people,  if  their  wages  were  raised,  would  go 
home  to  their  wretched  surroundings  and  say  cheerfully,  "  Come, 
Mary,  pack  up !  I'm  to  have  a  dollar  a  week  more  now,  and  we 
can  afford  a  better  place."  But  we  all  know  they  would  not, 
even  were  the  "better  place"  to  be  had.  The  woman  paying 
$2  a  week  for  a  basement  room,  and  the  family  paying  $6  a 
week  for  two  rooms  and  the  hallway  on  the  second  floor,  could 
afford  now  to  move  into  Alfred  White's  improved  tenements 
at  $1.50  a  week,  without  Mr.  "White's  giving  them  anything 
in  the  way  of  charity.  But  the  tenants  will  not  move:  first, 
because  they  do  not  know  enough,  or  care  enough,  to  move, 
being,  as  the  anti-reformers  say,  "  wedded  to  filth  and  misery  ;  " 
and  secondly,  because  there  are  not  enough  improved  tenements 
to  go  round. 

The  second  remedy  suggested  is  that  of  the  socialists,  share 
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and  share  alike.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  Their  cry 
practically  is  this :  *'  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  be  poor ;  therefore 
let  us  all  be  poor."  If  the  new  order  of  things  could  make  us  all 
rich,  it  might  be  worth  considering ;  but  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood, even  by  its  advocates,  that  the  only  result  would  be  to 
make  us  all  poor.  Happily  we  do  not  need  to  linger  ovef  the 
discussion ;  every  sane  individual  knows  that  perfect  equality  of 
men  in  possessions,  endowments,  and  condition  will  never  come 
about. 

The  third  remedy  proposed  is  that  of  those  who  rely  upon  the 
government,  who  make  herculean  exertions  to  get  new  laws 
through  the  legislature,  more  inspectors  under  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  small 
parks.  This  is  all  very  well.  I  have  myself  often  wondered  why 
the  city  government,  so  generous  in  building  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons and  reform  schools,  should  not  take  the  tenements  in  hand. 
" Fall  ill,  or  break  your  leg,"  says  the  city,  "and  I  will  give  you 
doctors,  nurses,  comfortable  bed,  food,  and  everything  you  need. 
Commit  a  crime,  and  I  will  put  you  into  a  nice,  clean  prison, 
where  you  will  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  without  any  ex- 
pense. But  so  long  as  you  can  manage  to  keep  well  and  virt- 
uous, you  may  go  to  the — tenements  for  all  I  care  ! "  It  is  well 
to  get  from  the  government  all  you  can,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  depend  solely  upon  government  for  reform. 

No,  nothing  will,  in  reform,  take  the  place  of  individual  con- 
scientious landlordism.  Individualism  seems  minute,  but  it  is 
mighty.  Let  in  the  light  of  day  upon  the  landlordism  of  the 
slums,  as  you  have  let  it  in  upon  Mormonism  and  other  hateful 
things  that  prefer  darkness  rather  than  light.  The  landlord  is 
not  to  be  a  philanthropist,  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
good  of  others ;  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  capitalist,  putting  in 
his  money  purely  as  an  investment,  and  philanthropic  only  to 
the  degree  of  being  satisfied  with  six  per  cent,  returns,  of  hiring 
a  janitor  to  be  on  hand  day  and  night,  of  being  his  own  agent, 
or  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  one  he  may  have  to  employ, 
and  of  urging  his  wife  to  collect  the  rents. 

But  individual  landlordism  need  not  necessarily  be  confined 
to  individual  persons.     Individual  corporations  can  become  land- 
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lords.  Why  should  not  some  of  the  insurance  companies,  that 
complain  of  being  unable  to  find  suitable  investments  for  their 
immense  funds,  take  hold  of  the  tenement  question?  A  life- 
insurance  company  of  Boston,  complaining  of  the  low  rates  of 
interest  obtainable,  announce  that  they  never  expect  over  five 
per  cent.,  and  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  get  four.  The  great 
decrease  in  rates  of  interest  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  not 
giving  members  all  the  privileges  "which  they  once  enjoyed. 
The  risk  of  a  tenement  investment  evidently  cannot  be  any 
greater  than  the  risk  of  other  investments  has  proved. 

Half  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  willful  cruelty,  but  half 
by  the  thoughtlessness,  of  the  landlords.  A  wise  writer  has 
said  recently,  ''  Often  you  don't  need  to  say  to  a  man,  '  Why  do 
you  do  so? '  If  you  can  show  him  what  he  is  doing,  it  is  often 
enough  to  rouse  him  to  reform."  I  have  faith  enough  in  human 
nature  to  believe  that  if  we  could  organize  a  procession  of  land- 
lords, and  compel  them  to  walk  through  the  tenement  districts, 
they  would  begin  the  reform  themselves.  Half  of  them  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing ;  they  trust  the  care  of  their  property 
to  agents,  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  trouble  them  with  demands 
for  repairs  or  any  lessening  of  income. 

And  of  course  there  is  one  other  important  factor  :  education. 
"We  say  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  degraded  occupants  of  the 
tenements  because  they  are  wedded  to  filth  and  misery,  and  we 
cannot  educate  their  grandmothers.  But  there  are  grandmothers 
whom  we  can  educate.  Children  of  to-day  are  the  grandmothers 
of  the  generations  yet  unborn.     We  can  educate  them. 

But  by  education  I  mean  something  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  or  the  cultivation  of  ideas :  I  mean  the 
training  in  habits.  And  I  also  mean  something  more  than  the 
education  of  the  poor :  I  mean  also  the  education  of  the  rich ; 
that  no  boy  who  is  to  be  a  future  millionaire  shall  grow  up  with- 
out a  sense  of  his  trusteeship.  Flood  your  public  schools  with 
knowledge,  and  compel  the  children  to  come  to  them ;  yet  so  long 
as  you  let  them  go  back  at  night  to  see  and  hear  and  learn  the 
things  they  are  seeing  and  hearing  and  learning  at  the  places 
they  call  their  homes,  so  long  are  you  pouring  fresh,  pure,  spark- 
ling water  into  a  sieve  that  empties  in  the  gutter ;  so  long  are 
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you  trying  to  build  a  palace  of  pure  wliite  marble  on  supports  of 
rotten  wood.  Nay,  more :  you  are  doing  what  is  perhaps  not 
only  fruitless,  but  fatal ;  you  are  lighting  a  torch  of  intelligence 
that  may  end  in  setting  fire  to  your  own  homes.  Anarchy  is 
not  misery  wedded  to  stupidity,  as  we  are  fond  of  fancying ; 
it  is  misery  touched  with  just  too  little  intelligence.  WaSen 
the  intelligence  to  rebel  against  results  before  you  have  taught 
the  capacity  for  altering  conditions,  and  woe  be  unto  you  in 
the  struggle!  You  may  say  that  intelligence  ought  to  con- 
quer conditions,  and  it  will,  in  time;  but  you  may  well  dread 
the  contest  if  you  do  not  do  your  share  toward  preventing  the 
battle.  Educate  the  grandmothers ;  but  educate  them  to  some- 
thing more  than  ideas.  Throw  all  of  the  English  grammars  and 
half  of  the  Latin  ones  into  the  ash-barrel,  and  introduce  in  their 
places  manual-labor,  cooking,  and  sewing  classes,  that  shall  teach 
the  young  not  only  bow  to  do  things  neatly,  but  to  care  about 
doing  them  neatly. 

Every  generation  has  its  own  wrongs  to  right,  its  pet  griev- 
ance. The  Abolitionists  of  the  last  generation  are  already  jealous 
of  our  asserting  that  we  can  possibly  have  as  big  a  grievance  as 
theirs.  Let  it,  then,  be  our  aim  and  glory  to  settle  our  grievance 
before  it  becomes  quite  so  big  as  theirs,  and  to  settle  it  without  a 
war.  No  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  between  capital  and  labor, 
or  of  the  tenement  problem,  can  be  either  relied  on  or  admired, 
that  depends  on  any  supercilious  charity  from  the  rich  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  establishing  their  perfect  equality  with  the  poor 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  when  we  see  another  mother  buying  a 
handsomer  overcoat  for  her  boy  than  we  can  afford  that  the  envy 
and  bitterness  come ;  it  is  when  we  see  her  buying  a  warmer  one 
than  we  can  afford  that  we  begin  to  hate  her.  The  poor  are  will- 
ing for  you  to  be  rich,  and  for  themselves  to  work ;  but  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  get  work — and  may  God  have  mercy  upon 
your  souls  as  well  as  theirs ! 

Alice  Wellington  Kollins. 
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Men  generally  appreciate  and  admire  consistency.  Although 
they  may  not  agree  in  principles  or  opinions,  they  respect  those 
who  live  in  faithful  accordance  with  their  professions.  There  are 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  do  not  admire  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Some  misunderstand  it  altogether,  and  others  regard  it 
with  hostility.  Nevertheless  they  accept  some,  at  least,  of  our 
principles,  and  honor  us  when  we  are  true  to  the  obligations  of 
our  creed.  The  Catholic  Church  must  be  judged  by  its  own 
standards,  and  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  acting  in  accordance 
with  them,  as  long  as  we  respect  the  just  rights  of  others  and 
are  faithful  to  all  the  obligations  of  our  country. 

We  believe  the  church  to  be  a  divine  organization,  united  to 
Christ,  her  head,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  the 
teacher  and  preserver  of  faith  and  morals.  While  we  uphold  that 
which  we  receive  as  truth,  we  feel  bound,  also,  to  reprobate  error. 
We  touch  no  one's  physical  freedom,  nor  can  we  interfere  with 
moral  liberty.  There  is  no  tyranny  in  this,  since  obedience  to 
authority  is  essential  to  our  organization. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  justify  this  brief  article,  and  to 
explain  the  interference  of  the  church  in  moral  and  religious 
questions.  In  matters  purely  political,  having  no  connection 
with  faith  or  morality,  we  do  not  meddle.  Every  man  among 
us  is  free  to  choose  his  political  relations,  and  act  as  he  deems 
best  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  We  yield  to  no  one  in 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  republic.  It  is  next  to  God  in  our 
hearts,  as  past  history  since  the  formation  of  our  Constitution 
has  abundantly  proved.  Theories  which  contravene  morals, 
which  violate  the  law  of  God,  and  are  ruinous  to  society,  are  not 
purely  political.  If  the  teaching  authority  of  the  church  should 
allow  such  theories  to  pass  without  reprobation,  it  would  become 
a  partaker  in  the  crime,  and  share  in  the  evil  consequences  of 
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false  doctrine.  Our  organization  is  such  that  we  must  speak 
plainly,  or  be  held  guilty  before  God  and  our  fellow-citizens. 

The  various  theories  embraced  under  the  general  name  of 
communism  or  socialism  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catljolic 
Church,  not  only  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but  destructive 
of  the  best  interests  of  society.  Of  them  we  must  speak  with 
no  uncertain  tongue,  even  though  they  be  upheld  by  parties 
calling  themselves  political. 

Communism  and  socialism,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
these  terms,  are  related  to  each  other,  and  differ  only  in  degree, 
while  they  are  one  in  principle.  Socialism  denies  the  right  of 
private  ownership  in  capital  or  in  land,  or  in  both.  Commu- 
nism denies  every  kind  of  ownership,  and  asserts  the  individual 
equality  of  all  men  as  to  all  things.  Various  have  been  the 
motives  of  such  theories.  Some  philanthropists  have  thought 
to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  masses  by  taking  the  property  of 
the  rich,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  private  property  there  would  be  nothing  to  appropriate. 
Others  have  reasoned  that  the  state  or  the  commune  might 
seize  the  possessions  of  those  who  have  too  much,  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  those  who  have  too  little.  It  is,  however,  an 
axiom  in  morals  that  we  can  never  do  wrong  in  order  that 
good  may  come.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  private  prop- 
erty, the  state  cannot  touch  it  without  robbery,  unless  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  with  just  compensation  to 
the  owners.  The  socialism  which  has  been  advanced  in  this 
country,  of  late,  as  a  panacea  for  human  ills,  denies  that  there  is, 
or  can  be,  any  private  property  in  land.  We  quote  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  Henry  George :  "  We  must  make  land  common 
property."  ''  If  private  property  in  land  is  just,  then  the  remedy 
I  propose  is  a  false  one  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  private  property  in 
land  be  unjust,  then  is  the  remedy  the  true  one."  The  whole 
theory  advanced  by  this  gentleman  is  contained  in  this  proposi- 
tion, and  without  it  all  he  has  written  and  argued  goes  for 
nothing.  On  it  he  stands  or  falls.  In  his  opinion  land  can 
never  be  appropriated  by  any  individual,  no  matter  what  the 
state  or  the  community  may  do  to  sanction  it.  According  to 
him,  property  in  land  is  robbery.  "  Although  the  whole  people 
15 
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of  the  earth  were  to  unite,  they  could  no  more  sell  title  to  land 
against  the  next  generation  than  they  could  sell  that  genera- 
tion." He  is  more  radical  than  Herbert  Spencer,  since  he  denies 
that  in  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  land  any  compensation  is 
due  to  the  land-owners.  We  need  go  no  further  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  George's  theory.  Let  us  take  it  as  it  stands  without 
gloss  or  comment. 

On  it  we  have  two  remarks  to  make.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  would  destroy  the  pres- 
ent order  of  society.  Secondly,  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

1.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  civilized  society,  under  any  form 
of  government,  which  does  not  recognize  private  property  in 
land.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "  no 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law ;" 
and  that  "no  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation."  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  repeats  these  words  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  adds 
that  "  all  lands  within  the  State  are  declared  to  be  allodial,  so 
that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to  escheat  (through  failure  of 
heirs),  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates. "  To  deny  the 
right  of  property  in  land  is,  therefore,  to  revolutionize  society ; 
to  call  the  landowners  thieves  is  to  accuse  all  civilized  nations 
of  wholesale  robbery. 

2.  That  this  kind  of  socialism  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
has  been  very  plainly  demonstrated  in  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  this  review.  To  the  arguments  of  that  article  we 
think  there  can  be  no  answer.  But  we  need  only  quote  the 
commandments  of  God :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,  nor  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor  anything  that  is  his."  * 

As  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  authority,  she  has  spoken 
plainly  enough  in  condemnation  of  communism  and  socialism, 
which  she  has  proscribed.  By  such  condemnation  she  has  de- 
clared that  private  property  in  land  is  just,  and  she  has  sanc- 
tioned the  holding  of  such  property  by  ecclesiastics  and  religious 
bodies. .    If  the  church  and  her  ministers  may  rightly  own  real 

*  Deut.  v.,  21. 
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estate,  then  surely,  by  act  as  well  as  word,  she  reprobates  Mr. 
George's  proposition.  There  can  be  no  necessity  of  further 
argument.  The  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  popes  have  dis- 
tinctly condemned  any  attack  upon  the  just  rights  of  property, 
wherever  such  attacks  have  been  made.  Among  the  proposi- 
tions of  John  Wyckliffe  condemned  by  Pope  Martin  Y.  are 
these :  '*  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  erred  in 
settling  property  on  the  church."  ''The  pope  as  well  as  all 
ecclesiastics  who  possess  property  are  heretics  because  they  hold 
real  estate."  The  Koman  pontiffs  have  often  condemned  in  the 
plainest  terms  the  errors  of  socialism  and  communism,  and  have 
thus  asserted  the  rightfulness  and  justice  of  private  property  in 
land.  Pius  IX.,  in  an  allocution,  Sept.  5,  1851,  bewails  "the 
evils  which  have  sprung  from  the  utterly  unjust  confiscation  of 
church  goods  and  estates,  and  from  the  reckless  spoliation  which 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  prepared  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  those 
most  pernicious  and  fatal  errors,  socialism  and  communism." 
Leo  XIII.  has  more  than  once  asserted  the  right  of  the  church 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and  has  condemned  those  who, 
under  any  pretext,  would  take  it  from  her.  This  he  has  done 
so  recently  as  the  consistory  of  Nov.  25,  1887.  The  encyclical 
of  Dec.  28,  1878,  has  these  words : 

**  Catholic  wisdom,  relying  upon  the  precepts  of  the  natural  and  the  divine 
law,  has  provided  for  the  security  of  the  state  and  the  family  by  its  tenets  con- 
cerning the  right  of  domain  and  the  division  of  property.  The  socialists  de- 
nounce the  right  of  property  as  a  human  invention,  repugnant  to  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  But  the  church  ordains  that  the  right  of  property  and  do- 
minion, which  springs  from  nature  itself,  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolate  to  every 
one." 

As  far  as  regards  the  socialism  of  Mr.  George,  the  language 
of  the  supreme  pontiff  is  abundantly  plain.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  May  4,  1887,  Leo  XIII.  declares  that 
he  has  "accurately  considered  the  whole  series  of  facts  from  the 
beginning,"  and  commends  the  action  of  the  archbishop  "in 
bringing  before  his  supreme  tribunal  the  false  doctrines  concern- 
ing  the  right  of  property  disseminated  among  the  people  in 
newspapers  and  public  assemblies."  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
vote further  space  to  this  point.    If  the  church  defends  the  right 
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of  property  in  land,  holds  such  property  herself,  and  condemns 
those  who  attack  this  right,  she  certainly  condemns  those  who 
assert  that  land-owners  are  robbers.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
Catholic  theologians  that  property  in  land  is  held  by  natural 
right,  which  the  state  can  only  confirm  by  just  laws,  but  which 
it  does  not  give,  and  cannot,  therefore,  take  away  without  in- 
justice. This  is  really  contained  in  the  words  of  Leo  XIIL 
above  quoted,  where  he  speaks  of  the  right  of  property  and 
dominion  which  springs  from  nature  itsell  To  quote  the  words 
of  Rev.  Father  Holaind : 

"  The  right  of  appropriation,  and  consequently  of  ownership,  belongs  to  nat- 
ural law  in  its  strictest  sense.  Occupancy  is  the  fact  by  which  the  right  is  ap- 
plied to  this  or  that  material  object.  Positive  law  gives  occupancy  a  sanction 
which  society  is  not  at  liberty  to  withhold." 

We  are  met  here  by  a  subtle  distinction  between  property 
and  ownership ;  one  meaning  the  exclusive  right  of  possession, 
and  the  other  only  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  such  distinction.  No  lexicon  recognizes 
any  such  distinction,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  common  law  or 
common  sense.  Webster  defines  ownership  as  "  the  state  of  being 
an  owner,  the  exclusive  right  of  possession,"  and  property  or 
proprietorship  he  defines  as  "  the  exclusive  right  of  possessing, 
enjoying,  and  disposing  of  a  thing."  The  terms  are  synonymous, 
and  either  of  them  signifies  the  absolute  right  to  a  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  The  right  to  use  anything  is 
contained  in  ownership  or  proprietorship,  but  the  right  to  use 
anything  does  not  necessarily  include  property.  A  proprietor 
may  give  the  use  of  his  land  or  goods  to  another,  while  he  alone 
retains  the  exclusive  possession.  To  say  that  there  is  in  any 
kind  of  property  an  unearned  increment,  is  not  only  to  state 
what  is  false,  but  to  deny  the  right  of  property  altogether.  The 
owner  has  the  full  title  to  all  the  legitimate  increase  of  his  prop- 
erty, or  he  does  not  own  it;  he  only  uses  it.  Every  increment 
is  earned,  and  belongs  justly  to  the  owner.  If  there  were  no  in- 
crease in  values,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  hold  property 
of  any  kind.  This  truth  applies  to  everything  that  man  can 
appropriate,  and  skill,  forethought,  and  anxiety  earn  this  in- 
crease.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unearned  increment,  and 
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the  term,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  denies  the  right  of  true  prop- 
erty in  anything  to  which  it  applies.  Mr.  George  is  too  honest 
to  seek  escape  from  the  boldness  of  his  proposition  that  "  prop- 
erty in  land  is  unjust,"  by  such  a  subterfuge.  Nowhere  does 
he  retract  the  leading  principle  of  his  theory ;  and  his  argument 
in  regard  to  an  unearned  increment  is  based  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  so-called  owner  of  land  has  no  right  to  anything  but 
its  use. 

His  theory  is  intended  to  revolutionize  society.  It  is  not  a 
proposition  of  political  economy,  leaving  untouched  the  fabric  of 
the  social  system.  He  does  not  propose  to  put  his  theory  into 
act  by  any  violence.  He  does  not  excite  the  poor  to  plunder  the 
rich,  nor  advise  the  people  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  pri- 
vate owners.  But  he  asks  the  state  to  do  so  by  way  of  legis- 
lation, and  seeks  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  citizens  that 
all  land-owners  are  actual  thieves,  holding  that  to  which  they 
have  no  just  right.  He  hopes  to  convert  the  masses  to  this  opin- 
ion when  the  majority  of  voters  shall  decide  by  law  to  deprive 
all  proprietors  of  their  land.  Here  comes  the  plain  truth  again, 
that  robbery  by  the  many  is  as  unjust  as  robbery  by  the  few. 
Might  does  not  make  right,  nor  does  violence  extinguish  justice. 

We  give  Mr.  George  the  credit  of  honesty,  although  some  of 
his  followers  either  deceive  themselves  or  try  to  deceive  others. 
He  proposes  a  tax  upon  land  which  is  virtually  the  confiscation 
of  such  property.  It  matters  little  to  me  whether  my  property 
be  taken  away  altogether,  or  whether  a  tax  be  laid  upon  it  in 
such  a  way  that  I  cannot  hold  it.  If  "  the  land  be  taxed  up  to 
its  full  value,"  as  he  proposes,  no  owner  can  hold  it.  As  he  says, 
you  need  not  use  the  word  "  confiscation ; "  but  "  the  land  becomes 
the  people's,  leaving  to  the  landlords  the  possession  of  their 
deeds  of  title  and  conveyance."  "But,"  say  some,  "  has  not  the 
state  the  right  to  regulate  taxation  according  to  its  needs  ?  "  We 
answer,  "  Yes,  with  due  regard  to  vested  rights  and  contracts." 
The  community  has  the  right  to  do  anything  just  and  necessary. 
It  has  no  right  to  spoil  its  citizens  of  their  property,  nor  to  im- 
pose a  tax  which  would  extinguish  their  rights.  This  is  rapine, 
and  not  political  economy.  And  this  is  especially  evident  when 
the  tax  is  imposed  with  the  admitted  pui'pose  of  depriving  pro- 
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prietors  of  their  possessions.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  prospect 
in  a  country  like  ours  of  the  adoption  of  such  violent  measures ; 
but  the  dissemination  of  principles  like  these,  which  virtually 
make  every  land-owner  a  thief,  is  always  dangerous,  since  many 
men  do  not  reason,  but  are  led  by  passion  or  prejudice.  Let 
Mr.  George  propose  a  tax  based  on  economic  principles  alone, 
and  theologians  will  leave  him  to  himself ;  but  when  he  advo- 
cates confiscation  of  all  land,  on  the  principle  that  no  private 
individual  can  justly  hold  it,  he  attacks  the  law  of  God  and 
the  essential  truths  of  morality.  We  repeat,  let  his  followers 
retract  the  proposition  that  "  property  in  land  is  unjust,"  and 
we  will  relegate  the  discussion  to  political  economists.  They 
may  study  the  question  of  taxation,  and  are  not  likely  to  per- 
suade any  civilized  community  to  take  any  kind  of  property 
from  its  owners  by  a  confiscating  tax. 

"But,"  say  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  socialism, 
*'  does  not  the  right  of  eminent  domain  exist  fully  recognized  by 
all  countries  ?  Does  not  this  right  of  the  commune  imply  that 
all  property,  especially  that  of  land,  belongs  to  the  state?"  We 
reply,  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  does  exist,  and  not  only 
implies,  but  asserts,  the  justice  of  private  property  in  land.  It 
directly  contradicts  the  theory  that  the  state  is  the  source  of 
property  to  individuals.  It  really  declares  that  private  proprie- 
tors hold  their  possessions  by  a  natural  right  which  no  positive 
law  can  extinguish.  Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  eminent  do- 
main.    We  quote  the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent : 

*'The  right  of  eminent  domain,  or  inherent  sovereign  power,  gives  to  the 
legislature  the  control  of  private  property  for  public  uses  only."  "  A  provision 
for  compensation  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  due  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  law-giver  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  property  with- 
out his  consent,  and  this  principle  in  American  constitutional  jurisprudence  is 
founded  on  natural  equity,  and  is  laid  down  by  jurists  as  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  universal  law." 

To  quote  a  theologian,  Suarez  writes  that  , 

*'  The  commonwealth  or  the  king  has  a  certain  high  dominion  over  the  pos- 
sessions of  all  the  citizens,  and  the  private  property  of  all,  which  does  not  ex- 
clude their  private  dominion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  gives  power  to  use 
these  goods  for  the  common  utility  of  the  state  when  the  moment  of  need  calls 
for  it." 
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'We  have  seen  how  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  forbids  the 
"taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation." The  high  dominion  of  a  state  can  take  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use,  preferring  the  need  or  good  of  the  whole 
people  to  that  of  a  private  individual.  But  in  so  doing  it  must 
render  just  compensation.  By  this  is  protected  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  that  which  is  his  own.  If  it  were  not  his  own,  if  he 
were  a  thief  in  holding  land  to  which  he  had  no  just  title,  no 
compensation  could  be  due.  This  principle  of  eminent  domain 
also  asserts  the  natural  right  of  the  individual  to  his  property, 
as  the  state  cannot  extinguish  that  right.  If  the  state  created 
that  right  it  might  extinguish  it.  With  what  face,  then,  do  so- 
cialists refer  us  to  eminent  domain  when  they  urge  seizure  of 
private  property  without  compensation,  and  propose  the  violation 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nations  ? 

There  are  two  points  remaining  on  which  we  desire  to  speak 
before  we  close  this  brief  essay.  We  have  sufficiently  shown  the 
unchristian  character  of  the  main  principle  of  Mr.  George.  His 
proposition  that  private  property  in  land  is  a  grievous  wrong, 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church  many  times  in  word 
and  act.  Some  of  his  friends,  we  believe  with  no  inspiration 
from  him,  take  refuge  from  the  censure  of  the  church  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index  has  not  condemned 
any  of  his  books,  and,  therefore,  assert  that  Catholics  may  safely 
hold  his  opinions.  Any  reasoning  mind  will  at  once  see  that 
this  is  a  dishonest  position.  If  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
church  has  already  condemned  the  main  proposition  of  his  the- 
ory, that  condemnation  alone  is  sufficient  for  sincere  Catholics. 
No  ecclesiastic  nor  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  could  for  one 
moment  justly  hold  any  property  in  land  if  his  theory  were  true. 
It  is  also  certain  that  many  books  worse  than  those  of  Mr. 
George's  are  not  yet  placed  upon  the  Index.  It  would  be  a 
curious  reasoning  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  Catholics  could 
follow  their  teaching.  He  who  proves  too  much  proves  noth- 
ing. When  the  Sacred  Congregation  sees  fit  in  its  wisdom  to 
consider  the  works  of  Henry  George,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  condemn  his  political  economy,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
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new  edition  of  socialism.  Proudhon  is  already  condemned,  and 
to  him  be  owes  the  theory  on  which  he  bases  bis  system. 
"Property  is  theft,"  says  Proudhon,  and  "property  in  land  is 
theft,"  says  Mr.  George,  and  land  is  the  only  "real"  property. 
The  passage  from  this  socialism  to  communism  in  its  complete 
form  is  easy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  George's  system  in  our  country.  We  think  it  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  very  class  it  seeks  to  serve.  But  we  would 
ask  the  laboring  class  to  consider  well  the  risk  they  run  in  giv- 
ing favor  to  principles  which,  if  they  could  be  carried  out,  would 
diminish  their  resources  and  destroy  their  prospect  of  independ- 
ence. We  make  no  attack  upon  the  honesty  or  sincerity  of 
Mr.  George.  Undoubtedly  he  believes  that  he  has  found  a 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  society,  and  thinks  his  theory  the  fruit  of 
true  philanthropy.  Many  political  economists  as  wise  as  he 
find  many  contradictions  in  his  statement,  and  are  unable  to  see 
how  the  universal  robbery  of  land-owners  can  benefit  the  working 
class,  or  stimulate  trade  or  production.  For  ourselves,  we  think 
that  his  principles  acted  upon  would  reduce  the  earnings  of  the 
laboring  class  and  increase  the  cost  of  living.  But,  lea\^ng 
aside  theories  of  political  economy,  and  arguing  from  the  point 
of  morality,  which  underlies  the  prosperity  of  nations,  we  can 
never  be  made  to  believe  that  injustice  will  benefit  any  people. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  any  prosperous  nation  must  be  implanted 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  obligation  to  render  to  every  one  that 
which  is  his  due.  A  remedy  which  proposes  universal  robbery 
is  not  onl}'  worse  than  the  evil  it  seeks  to  cure,  but  would  lead 
to  the  disregard  of  all  rights.  In  the  observance  of  the  natural 
law  of  God  the  poor  are  as  much  concerned  as  are  the  rich. 

There  is  another  great  evil  which  flows  from  socialism  and 
its  kindred  theories.  It  seeks  to  array  capital  against  labor,  as 
if  one  were  the  natural  enemy  of  the  other.  Surely  society  is 
made  up  of  different  classes,  and  all  should  co-operate  for  the 
common  good  ;  one  cannot  well  do  without  the  other.  All  are 
equal  before  the  law,  possessing  an  equality  of  civil  rights.  An 
equality  of  social  condition  never  has  existed  and  never  will 
exist,  and  to  hold  it  up  as  possible  is  to  deceive  nien  with  a  fool- 
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ish  dream  which  can  never  be  realized.  Theorists  of  this  kind  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  working  classes,  deluding  them  by  vain 
prospects,  familiarizing  them  with  injustice,  and  cheating  them 
of  the  just  rewards  of  their  labor.  The  Catholic  Church  i^  con- 
fessedly the  friend  of  the  poor.  She  looks  upon  them  as  the  most 
cherished  children  of  her  flock.  Schemes  of  benevolence  and 
even  of  divine  tenderness  have  their  fountain  in  her  heart.  For 
ages  has. she  been  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  she  has 
relieved  want  and  blessed  poverty  everywhere.  She  has  taught 
the  obligations  of  the  divine  law  to  every  class,  to  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  to  the  rulers  of  the  state,  to  the  rich  in  their  many 
cares,  and  to  the  toilers  in  the  field  and  the  mine.  All  her  chil- 
dren are  equal  to  her,  all  the  recipients  of  her  bounty,  of  the  grace 
with  which  her  Lord  has  endowed  her.  It  is  her  special  mission 
"to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  sight  to  the  blind."  No  philanthropist,  however  sincere,  can 
measure  the  fountain  of  divine  pity  that  is  in  her.  Her  priests 
are  specially  consecrated  to  the  service  of  those  in  want  or  suf- 
fering. They,  in  their  vocation,  are  the  benefactors  of  the  poor, 
teaching  obedience  to  law  and  justice,  and  self-denial  where  God 
commands  it.  Not  for  this  world  was  man  made,  but  for  a  world 
eternal,  for  a  life  with  God,  to  which  the  trials  of  our  different 
probations  lead.  To  forget  this  high  truth,  to  trample  upon  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law^,  is  to 
hurry  on  the  ruin  of  nations.  Thus  far  by  Christian  society 
socialism  of  every  kind  has  been  rejected  as  the  foe  of  peace 
and  order,  the  enemy  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  men,  forgetting  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  the  natural  law,  will  tear 
in  pieces  the  hallowed  fabric  of  society,  and  consign  themselves 
to  a  chaos  of  disorder. 

Thomas  S.  Peeston. 
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In  attempting  to  give  mj  views  on  so  difficult  and  elusive  a 
subject,  it  maj  be  said,  in  extenuation,  that  I  have  not  "  rushed 
in,"  but  have  hesitated  long,  and  am  complying  at  last  with  re- 
peated requests. 

At  the  outset  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  the  ele- 
ment of  life?  It  is  not  easy  to  define.  Life  inall  its  forms  is 
a  mystery,  never  more  so  than  in  a  book  ;  yet  it  is  something  as 
real  as  it  is  intangible.  It  is  a  quality  which  an  author,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  gives  to  his  story,  thus  endowing  it 
with  a  power  to  live  among  living  men  and  women  and  to  inter- 
est them.  Inherent  life  in  a  novel,  like  life  elsewhere,  manifests 
and  asserts  itself,  feebly  in  some  instances  because  vitality  is 
weak,  strongly  in  others  because  the  principle  is  robust  and 
aggressive.  In  the  latter  case  the  reader's  eye  kindles,  his  pulse 
quickens ;  he  lays  the  book  down  with  reluctance,  goes  back  to 
it  when  he  can,  and  sits  up  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  to  finish 
it.  He  is  full  of  the  story  the  next  morning.  He  berates  it  for 
keeping  him  awake,  and  in  a  way  which  leads  his  household  to 
seek  at  once  the  same  cause  for  sleeplessness.  With  an  irrele- 
vancy only  apparent — for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaks — he  mentions  the  book  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who  in  turn  pass  under  its  power  and  become  its  advo- 
cates. It  does  not  follow  that  the  reader  is  wholly  pleased ;  on 
the  contrary  he  may  find  much  to  dislike  or  condemn  ;  but,  as  he 
might  express  himself,  "  the  story  took  a  strong  hold  on  me  at 
the  start,  and  kept  it  to  the  end."  It  is  the  element  of  life  which 
gives  a  novel  this  grasp  on  the  attention  of  the  average  reader. 

Many  books  are  read  because  they  contain  desired  informa- 
tion, or  are  classics  associated  with  great  names,  or  are  the  latest 
sensation  in  the  circle  to  which  the  reader  belongs.  But  how 
about  the  scores  of  novels  to  be  published  during  the  next 
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few  months?  One  after  another  the  majority  of  them  will  dis- 
appear from  public  notice,  and  become  a  part  of  the  inert  sedi- 
ment which  gathers  on  the  book-shelves,  dead  as  their  sapless 
wooden  supports.  It  may  be  that  the  least-heralded,  least- 
praised  one  of  them  all  will  make  its  way  into  thousands  of 
homes,  and  amuse  or  inspire  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  no  amount  of  advertising  or  praise  can  make  a 
dead  book  live,  although  it  may  be  galvanized  into  a  semblance 
of  life  for  a  time.  Unless  it  makes  its  own  way  by  a  native 
vitality,  sooner  or  later  it  disappears  and  is  forgotten.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  value  of  a  novel  consists  in  its  power  to  in- 
terest. The  story  is  not  the  accepted  means  of  information  or 
instruction,  although  the  writer  may  have  aspired  to  give  both 
abundantly.  Neither  for  the  facts  nor  for  the  wisdom  conveyed 
in  the  narrative  will  it  be  generally  read.  The  author  may  seek 
to  further  some  cause  or  smite  some  evil,  yet  he  may  learn  that 
while  the  public  sympathizes  with  his  motives,  it  neglects  his 
book.  He  may  simply  be  actuated  by  the  legitimate  wish  to 
amuse,  to  rest  tired  brains,  to  beguile  the  sorrowful  into  forget- 
fulness,  and  to  wing  slow  hours  ;  but  if  he  does  not  amuse,  if  the 
weary  discover  that  they  must  gird  up  their  mental  loins  for  re- 
newed effort,  if  the  sad  find  the  specters  of  their  troubles  inter- 
vening between  the  eye  and  the  page,  and  the  dull  catcb  them- 
selves yawning  with  increasing  frequency,  a  ukase  could  not 
make  the  book  go.  Ambition  of  the  most  consuming  quality 
may  drive  the  pen,  but  the  public  is  supremely  indifferent  to  our 
desire  to  be  great.  Philanthropy,  steeped  in  the  very  milk  of 
human  kindness,  may  inspire  the  effort,  but  out  of  sixty  millions 
scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  will  read  a  novel  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  author  may  acquire  a  style  so  finished  that  even  the  hyper- 
critical cannot  find  a  faulty  sentence  from  cover  to  cover,  and, 
after  all,  he  may  learn  from  the  popular  verdict  that  he  has  pro- 
duced mere  form.  We  can  fancy  Eve  lying  in  faultless  sym- 
metry on  the  green  sward  of  Eden ;  what  a  mockery  would 
her  beauty  have  been  to  Adam  unless  the  breath  of  life  had 
been  breathed  into  her  nostrils !  Even  the  marble  statue  must 
suggest  life  and  represent  it.  While  gazing  we  think  of  virile 
manhood,  gracious   womanhood,  sportive,  innocent   childhood. 
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Little  should  we  care  for  mere  sculptured  curves  unless  tliej 
were  inseparably  associated  with  the  highest  forms  of  life. 

Some  appear  to  think  that  the  sensational  element  and  life 
are  synonymous.  Far  from  it.  Virile  life  will  undoubtedly 
produce  sensations  in  the  reader,  but  no  books  drop  more  speed- 
ily and  hopelessly  into  oblivion  than  those  conceived  and  writ- 
ten in  a  lurid  spirit  of  sensationalism.  Even  when  produced 
by  skilled  workmanship  they  have  the  baneful  qualities  of  a 
stimulant,  and  sane,  sensible  people  do  not  like  the  reaction  fol- 
lowing. The  merely  exciting  novel  may  have  not  a  little  vogue, 
especially  among  those  who  crave  excitement  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  it  rarely  possesses  the  power  to  live ;  it  is  quickly  super- 
seded by  some  other  literary  stimulant.  The  living  story  may 
be  exciting  to  the  last  degree,  but  it  is  far  more.  It  is  not  like 
a  glass  of  champagne,  with  its  brief  effervescence.  It  is  exciting 
because  life  itself  in  so  many  of  its  aspects  touches  our  deepest 
feelings  when  truthfully  portrayed.  The  reader  instinctively 
and  inevitably  feels  the  difference  between  the  forced,  mechan- 
ical piling  of  incident  and  agony,  and  the  natural  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  which  produces  vicissitude  in  the  actual  world. 
The  machinery  can  hitch,  creak,  groan,  and  disenchant  in  a  novel 
as  truly  as  upon  the  stage.  One  account  of  a  battle  may  sug- 
gest Chinese  thunder,  the  bloodless  carnage  which  permits  the 
slain  to  come  out  a  moment  later  and  bow  to  the  audience ;  an- 
other will  produce  in  the  reader  a  profound  excitement,  the  same 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  as  if  he  were  a  participant  in  the  con- 
flict. The  firsi  account  may  be  redolent  of  gore,  so  that  one  is 
more  inclined  to  be  ill  than  to  be  thrilled ;  the  second  will  be 
largely  effective  from  what  is  read  between  the  lines,  from  its 
powerful  suggestion  as  well  as  from  its  statement. 

Through  the  entire  gamut  of  human  experience,  whether 
attuned  to  the  thunder  of  cannon  or  to  the  laughter  of  children, 
it  is  the  actual,  the  real,  which  lays  the  strongest  and  most  last- 
ing hold  on  the  attention.  I  do  not  mean  the  hard,  superficial 
realism  of  the  photograph,  but  that  which  presents  the  complete 
man,  woman,  or  child,  soul  as  well  as  body,  motives  as  well  as 
manner,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  conventional- 
ities impressed  by  the  time  and  environment.     The  live  novel 
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can  be  written  as  long  as  there  are  live  people  to  read  and  feel. 
Outward  conditions  may  change  as  greatly  and  variously  as  they 
have  from  Abraham's  day  to  ours,  but  the  heart  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged.  When  a  story  comes  from  the  heart  and 
appeals  to  the  heart,  its  chances  for  continued  life  are  excellent, 
if  other  essential  conditions  are  complied  with.  I  doubt  whether 
mere  literary  skill,  even  the  most  consummate,  can  manufacture 
a  vital  story.  It  may  win  admiration,  unlimited  praise,  for  a 
time ;  but  if  there  is  no  heart-throb  in  it,  if  to  the  spiritual  touch 
of  the  people  it  has  the  *'  feel "  of  something  cold  and  dead,  they 
will  eventually  drop  it.  It  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  library  for 
the  sake  of  its  mechanism ;  it  will  not  be  on  the  sitting-room 
table,  to  be  read  and  re-read  for  pleasure  and  inspiration. 

A  story's  inherent  vitality  may  not  be  immediately  and  gen- 
erally apparent.  Like  character  in  the  individual,  it  may  have 
qualities  which  do  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  generation  of  the 
writer.  This  may  be  no  condemnation  of  the  one  or  the  other; 
it  is  rather  a  mere  statement  of  fact.  Plenty  of  men  living  to- 
day would  be  more  at  home  in  the  dark  ages,  while  others  are 
born  a  century  ahead  of  time.  A  writer  from  the  latter  class 
may  produce  a  book  recognized  as  vital  by  a  few,  and  preserved 
in  honored  existence  till  the  public  shall  catch  up  with  it.  The 
people  are  gaining  upon  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works.  A  cent- 
ury hence,  when  the  most  popular  authors  of  to-day  are  forgot- 
ten, he  will  probably  be  more  widely  read  than  ever. 

The  discussion  of  books  written  by  men  who,  like  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, are  endowed  with  the  mysterious  gift  of  genius,  scarcely 
comes  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Many  possessing  genius 
die  ingloriously ;  the  few  so  balanced  as  to  employ  wisely  their 
almost  divine  powers  have  methods  of  their  own  by  which  they 
enrich  the  world.  It  is  a  very  obvious  fact,  that  if  genius  alone 
should  produce  our  books,  publishers  would  be  few  and  printers 
would  starve.  There  is  a  place  for  natural  aptitude  and  trained 
talent  in  authorship  as  truly  as  in  other  callings.  The  condi- 
tions, also,  which  give  opportunity  for  many  to  write  and  appeal 
to  the  public,  enable  genius  to  become  revealed  to  itself  and  to 
the  world,  since  the  possessors  of  this  rare  gift  must  make  their 
first  doubtful  essays  in  the  realm  of  letters  before  they  can  be 
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recognized.  It  will  be  the  wonder  of  coming  years  that  our 
statesmen  did  more  to  protect  and  foster  the  pin  trade  than  thej 
did  to  encourage  American  literature. 

The  chief  evidence  of  life  in  a  novel  is  the  fact  that  it  lives. 
In  a  growing  forest  we  find  many  trees  becoming  stronger,  stur- 
dier, and  more  established  every  year.  Many  others  hold  their 
own  for  a  time,  but  eventually  are  overshadowed,  falter  and  die, 
while  multitudes  perish  after  brief  careers.  The  illustration 
is  fairly  true  of  the  thousands  of  novels  coming  from  the  press. 
The  practical  question  arises,  Can  the  author  consciously  put 
into  his  manuscript  the  staying  powers,  the  living  forces,  akin 
to  those  with  which  Nature  endows  some  of  her  children?  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  can  if  there  is  sufficient  compass  in  his 
temperament  for  the  varied  effort ;  I  fear  he  cannot  if  his  nature 
is  hard,  self-assertive,  unsympathetic. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  is  the  habit  of  close,  accurate  ob- 
servation. We  must  learn  to  describe  life  and  nature  as  they 
exist,  not  as  we  imagine  them.  Conventional  stage  scenery  will 
not  answer  for  a  novel,  nor  can  we  put  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
just  where  we  want  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  A 
distinguished  writer  permitted  one  of  his  characters  to  fall  into 
a  pit,  where  he  was  cheered  and  sustained  during  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  by  watching  through  the  narrow  opening  one  bright 
particular  star.  This  keeping  one  star  fixed  in  the  heavens  while 
all  the  others  passed  on  to  the  west  was  an  emulation  of  Josh- 
ua's command  which  no  one  can  accept  It  was  too  obviously  a 
fixed  star.  Another  writer  loses  his  heroine  in  a  forest,  and  she 
is  lighted  on  her  way  late  at  night  by  the  appearance  in  the  east 
of  the  young  crescent  moon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  slips 
like  these  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  nature  is  not 
truthfully  described ;  and  let  no  one  fancy  that  he  can  improve 
upon  her  aspects.  It  is  equally  true  that  men  and  women 
should  be  presented  as  they  are.  The  reader  meets  people  daily, 
and  is  fairly  acquainted  with  their  mental  and  moral  propor- 
tions, and  so  readily  detects  when  they  are  out  of  drawing. 
When  the  writer  evokes  impossible  or  distorted  people  from  his 
imagination,  they  rarely  take  a  strong  hold  upon  us.  The  obser- 
vati9ri..^iich  reports  mere  externals  necessarily  gives  descrip- 
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tions  of  superficial  interest.  The  eye  of  the  novelist  must  pene- 
trate conventionalities  and  discern  the  inner  life  and  motives. 
The  tumultuous  passions,  the  primal  traits  of  humanity,  exist 
to-day  as  truly  as  when  less  civilized  men  and  women  gave  freer 
expression  to  their  moods.  It  is  the  passion,  the  feeling,  the 
thing  itself,  which  interests,  while  its  nncurbed  manifestation 
might  easily  offend.  When  repressed,  anger  is  more  effective 
and  known  to  be  more  dangerous  than  when  boisterously  ex- 
pressed. There  is  plenty  of  tame  humanity,  and  always  was ; 
but  he  who  thinks  humanity  itself  is  tame  does  not  know  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  writer  should  possess  a  tem- 
perament which  puts  him  quickly  en  rapport  with  those  he 
meets.  He  should  aim  to  keep  his  mind  like  a  sensitive  plate 
in  a  camera,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  impressions  of  all  kinds.  The 
self-assertive  and  egotistical  have  little  chance,  for  when  they 
meet  people  they  are  more  bent  on  making  an  impression  than 
receiving  one.  Their  own  individuality  is  so  aggressive  that 
they  go  through,  life  repelling  the  very  influences  which  they 
should  be  prompt  to  feel  and  appreciate.  They  do  not  see, 
they  are  too  preoccupied  with  themselves  to  recognize,  the  shad- 
ings of  character,  the  subtile  bints  which  reveal  the  inner  life. 
Should  a  strong-willed,  egotistical  person  try  to  write,  his  crea- 
tions would  be  hard,  inflexible,  wooden.  He  would  control  the 
people  of  his  story  absolutely,  when  they  should  control  him. 
If  he  had  learned  so  to  efface  himself  that  those  whom  he  met 
made  just  the  impression  upon  him  that  they  ought  to  make 
naturally,  he  would  obtain  numerous  ideals  of  character  which. 
he  could  reproduce  almost  unconsciously.  He  would  not  sit 
down  and  manufacture  a  man  or  woman  by  the  sheer  force  of 
will,  much  less  would  he  employ  a  photograph  of  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance. His  imagination,  instructed  and  chastened  by  care- 
ful observation,  would  quickly  give  outline  to  the  character  he 
required.  His  next  and  absolutely  essential  step  is  to  endow 
this  shadowy  creation  of  his  brain  with  a  heart  and  soul  of  its 
own,  not  with  his  heart  and  soul.  If  a  writer's  characters  do  not 
become  real,  living,  independent  beings  to  him,  they  will  not 
be  such  to  any  one  eke.     The  reader  will  know  instinctively 
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whether  they  are  shoved  around  or  arc  acting  spontaneously. 
It  is  the  writer's  province  to  understand,  observe,  and  report 
them,  not  to  manage  them  autocratically.  It  should  be  as  it 
is  in  real  life.  We  expect  the  persons  we  know  to  act  char- 
acteristically, but  we  do  not  know  just  what  they  will  do,  or  how 
they  will  do  it.  In  producing  a  novel  on  this  principle,  the 
characters  give  the  author  continual  surprises,  and  he  often  finds 
them  doing  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  planned  and  sup- 
posed would  take  place,  yet  sees  that  they  are  right  and  he 
wrong.  They  have  vitality  enough  to  be  independent  of  him, 
and  their  spontaneous  action  is  better  and  more  characteristic 
than  any  of  his  deliberate  devising.  However  well  acquainted 
we  may  be  with  a  group  of  persons  in  actual  life,  how  can  we 
map  out  exactly  what  they  will  do,  say,  and  be,  during  a  given 
period?  If  the  story-teller  has  a  cast-iron  plan  to  which  all  his 
personages  must  conform,  he  may  produce  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  but  not  a  true  representation  of  human  life. 
It  may  be  asked.  How  can  a  writer  bring  into  existence 
characters  with  sufficient  vitality  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  also  manage  him  ?  Is  it  a  power  which  can  be  acquired  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so,  within  limitations.  No  reader  should  forget  that 
there  are  multitudes  who  were  never  equipped  by  nature  to 
write  stories.  Yery  likely  they  can  do  other  and  better  things. 
Native  talent  is  presupposed  from  the  start.  Then  there  is 
either  the  natural  or  acquired  receptivity,  which  has  stored  the 
mind  with  correct  images  and  ideals.  The  wider  the  range 
of  observations  and  impressions,  the  greater  and  more  varied 
the  power.  There  must  be  sufficient  imagination  to  enable  the 
writer  to  see  the  character  he  has  produced ;  it  must  become  ob- 
jective to  him  and  apart  from  him ;  otherwise  it  is  he  himself, 
easily  recognized,  who  appears  upon  the  stage  in  various  dis- 
guises. The  reader  should  forget  the  writer,  and  this  is  possible 
only  in  proportion  as  the  characters  are  as  real  and  distinct  as  in 
life.  The  novelist,  like  the  artist,  should  be  able  to  paint  other 
portraits  than  his  own,  and  the  most  successful  portrait  painter 
is  he  who  fixes  his  mind  most  completely  on  the  individuality 
of  his  subject.  There  is  this  difference,  however :  In  the  novel 
the  character  develops  as  well  as  becomes  better  known.     The 
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writer  must  be  able  not  only  to  stand  off  and  look  at  bis  crea- 
tions, as  it  were,  but  he  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
actual  world  to  permit  a  wide  range  in  which  thej  can  develop 
and  reveal  themselves.  He  does  not  apply  to  them  th^  inex- 
orable doctrine  of  foreordination,  but  he  must  possess  and  use 
abundantly  a  power  of  invention  in  their  behalf.  Having  intro- 
duced them,  they  must  feel,  speak,  and  act ;  but  they  must  speak 
for  themselves,  and  act  themselves,  always.  In  endowing  them 
with  this  capability,  the  accurate  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  corresponding  types  actually  deport  themselves  is  of  im- 
mense assistance.  The  power  of  invention,  like  that  of  imagina- 
tion, is  a  natural  gift,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  essential  to 
the  novelist ;  but  it  is  a  power  that  can  be  increased  by  acquaint- 
ance with  what  people  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it. 

We  pass  on  to  a  more  important  qualification.  The  writer 
may  have  acquired  a  profound,  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  its  varied  manifestations  ;  he  may  have  studied  nat- 
ure vso  carefully  as  never  to  have  even  a  flower  bloom  out  of  sea- 
son on  his  page ;  he  may  have  added  fine  literary  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  scenes,  events,  and  the  cbildren  of  his  fancy  ;  yet 
if  he  does  his  work  in  a  cold,  unsympathetic  spirit,  he  may  fail 
utterly  in  breathing  into  his  story  the  breath  of  life.  What  are 
bis  characters  to  him  as  they  develop  and  he  follows  their 
history?  Mere  material?  Does  their  vigorous  action  never 
quicken  his  pulse,  do  their  sorrows  never  moisten  his  eye,  tbeir 
fears  never  oppress  him  ?  Can  he  coolly  portray  strong  excite- 
ment? Can  he  think  of  little  niceties  of  expression  when  he 
expects  bis  readers  to  hold  their  breath  in  suspense  ?  Has  he 
no  remorse  for  the  sin  that  is  breaking  some  heart,  no  flush  of 
indignation  for  the  wrongs  his  characters  are  suffering?  In 
spite  of  all  his  art  he  may  learn  very  possibly  that  the  reader 
will  feel  much  as  he  does  when  reading  his  book.  The  people 
are  quick  to  detect  whetber  a  story  comes  from  a  cynic  or  from 
a  sympathetic  fellow  mortal.  •  They  may  see  themselves  in  the 
mirror  of  life  placed  before  them,  but  if  they  are  conscious, 
meantime  of  cold,  satirical  eyes  regarding  them  unfeelingly,  they 
are  resentful  at  the  attitude  of  the  writer.    In  some  way  difficult 

to  analyze,  the  spirit  in  which  a  book  is  written  is  infused  into 
16 
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its  pages,  nor  can  any  art  or  effort  wholly  disguise  this  spirit. 
Pumped  sentiment  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  spring  which 
flows  from  deep,  unfailing  sources.  In  many  kinds  of  literary 
work  sympathy  is  a  minor  factor;  but  in  the  novel  the  cold  rill 
coming  down  from  the  intellect  must  meet  an  equal  current  ris- 
ing from  the  heart,  or  else  the  warmth  of  life  may  be  conspicu- 
ously absent  The  sympathetic  element  does  not  presuppose  a 
trace  of  gush  or  sentimentality  ;  these  qualities  are  more  offen- 
sive than  the  coldness  resulting  from  a  frog-like  temperament  in 
the  writer ;  but  it  does  require  in  the  author  a  range,  a  com- 
pass, a  height  and  depth  of  nature  which  will  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand and,  in  a  sense,  to  be  one  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  How  often  we  hear  the  remark,  "I  cannot  understand 
such  people."  The  speaker  states  the  evident  fact  of  his  limita- 
tion. He  is  like  a  piano  of  one  or  two  octaves.  If  his  nature 
were  large,  sympathetic,  he  would  comprehend  them  with  a 
charity  akin  to  the  divine  pity  ;  and,  while  his  pen  might  often 
be  as  remorseless  as  the  surgeon's  probe  or  knife,  the  spirit,  the 
motive  which  guides  the  surgeon's  hand,  would  also  be  felt. 
Thackeray  made  us  conscious  of  his  heart  as  truly  as  of  his 
brain,  yet  who  has  equaled  him  in  satire. 

Deep,  personal  experience,  the  knowledge  that  he  is  no  better 
nor  stronger  than  others,  often  brings  the  writer  into  close  sym- 
pathy with  his  characters,  their  successes  and  failures,  their  joys, 
sorrows,  and  sins.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  ring  of  truth,  the 
color  of  life,  to  the  portrayal  of  anything  remote  from  the 
author's  knowledge.  He  at  least  must  be  capable  of  being 
*'  tempted  in  all  points,"  and,  as  he  is  human,  sad  experience 
will  teach  him  to  feel  for  others  who  are  tempted.  Since  he 
would  describe  humanity,  humanity  must  exist  within  him; 
otherwise  he  is  like  a  blind  man  groping  for  color. 

The  elements  of  light  and  hopefulness  are  essential  to  a  liv- 
ing novel.  There  may  be  plenty  of  tragedy,  but  this  should  be 
shadow  in  the  picture ;  and  no  true,  pleasing  picture  can  be 
painted  in  black  or  in  lurid  reds  alone.  A  story  cannot  hold  a 
large  place  among  the  living  which  leaves  an  unredeemed  im- 
pression of  horror,  or  even  of  despondency.  He  knows  little  of 
the  world,  even  in  its  gayest  aspects,  who  is  not  aware  of  a  deep, 
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general  undertone  of  sadness.  The  amount  of  discouragement 
dJso^uised  by  conventional  life  is  simply  appalling.  Multitudes 
of  men  and  women  are  carrying  burdens  of  which  they  cannot 
or  do  not  choose  to  speak,  but  in  the  solitude  of  their  rqpms  a 
book  can  speak  to  them.  If  it  leaves  them  more  relaxed  mor- 
ally, more  disheartened  and  hopeless,  no  art  can  save  the  story 
in  their  estimation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  clearer  the 
truth,  revealed  from  God  and  echoed  by  Shakespeare,  "  Who  by 
repentance  is  not  satisfied,  is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth,"  and  in- 
spires the  belief  that  there  is  hope  and  happiness  for  all  wbo  for- 
sake evil  thoagbts  and  ways,  it  is  sought  and  returned  to  like 
sunshine,  warmth,  and  kindness.  Few  of  us  are  deliberately 
bad ;  we  are  weak,  tempted,  unfortunate  in  our  antecedents  or 
environment.  The  story  wbicb  incites  to  patience,  charity,  as- 
piration, brave  effort  in  behalf  of  ourselves  or  others,  becomes  a 
friend,  loved  and  cherished  to  the  degree  that  it  has  helped  us. 
In  order  to  live,  a  book  must  make  stanch  friends,  and  there  can 
be  no  friendliness  toward  that  which  only  harms  us. 

No  plea  is  entered  for  the  goody-goody.  This  element  is 
more  fatal  to  life  than  unredeemed  evil,  which  has  a  sinister 
vitality  hard  to  understand.  Calling  a  story  goody-goody  does 
not  make  it  so.  Does  a  hard-headed  business  man,  who  knows 
actual  life,  sit  up  late  to  read  a  goody-goody  story  ?  Does  such 
a  story  make  him  kinder  to  wife^  children,  and  dependents  the 
next  day,  more  scrupulous  in  his  dealings,  friendlier  and  cheerier 
in  his  greetings,  and  more  open  with  his  purse  and  heart  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others  ?  Does  such  a  book  kindle  with  hope  the 
eyes  of  the  tempted  and  disheartened,  and  inspire  resolves  to  fight 
demons  within  and  without  ?     The  very  suggestion  is  absurd. 

The  living  novel  may  be  distinctly  religious,  and  the  fact 
that  certain  agnostic  critics  scoff  at  this  characteristic  will  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference.  The  student  of  life  finds  religion 
more  inextricably  interwoven  with  human  experience  than  infi- 
delity. It  is  true  there  is  cant  in  religion,  equaled  only  by  the 
cant  in  certain  writers  who  cannot  refer  to  faith  without  slurs, 
or  represent  believers  except  in  caricatures ;  but  the  people,  in 
their  broad,  good  sense,  in  their  consciousness  of  a  vital  need 
born  with   them,   contemptuously  ignore   both   hypocrite   and 
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scoffer.  Even  the  reader  who  is  not  at  all  religious,  is  fair 
enough  to  remember  that  faith  is  a  general  and  potent  factor  in 
life,  and  therefore  as  legitimate  a  theme  for  the  novelist  as  fight- 
ing, gambling,  or  love-making.  He  justly  asks  that  it  should  be 
the  counterpart  of  actual  experience,  and  above  all  interesting. 
That  a  novel  should  be  read  or  will  be  read  because  religious,  is 
an  absurdity  which  needs  no  refutation. 

A  living  novel  is  its  own  raison  detre.  It  lives  because 
something  has  been  put  into  it  which  is  life.  Critics  cannot  kill 
it  any  more  than  they  can  slay  the  thousands  to  whom  it  ap- 
peals. They  may  sneer  at  book  and  reader,  but  both  survive. 
They  may  contemptuously  dismiss  it  as  appealing  to  an  inferior 
class ;  but  the  maid  reads  it  in  the  kitchen,  the  mistress  in  the 
parlor,  and  the  master  puts  it  in  his  pocket  when  starting  on 
a  journey.  The  novel  destined  to  live  appeals  to  humanity. 
Nothing  is  more  true  of  it  than  its  independence  of  adverse 
opinions  and  predictions.  In  manuscript,  publishers  may  de- 
cline it ;  printed,  it  may  be  criticised  to  the  point  of  brutality, 
politely  sneered  at,  ignored,  or  "damned  with  faint  praise;  "  yet 
it  just  simply  lives,  and  makes  its  way  from  one  to  another, 
until,  like  a  human  being,  it  has  its  circle  of  friends.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  find  in  some  journals  the  people  accorded  so  much 
intelligence  on  the  political  page,  and  almost  denied  its  posses- 
sion in  the  literary  column ;  yet  the  people  and  time  go  on  set- 
tling values  all  the  same. 

Life  in  novels,  as  in  men,  is  of  greatly  variable  duration.  A 
story  unsought  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  except  by 
the  curious  or  omnivorous  reader,  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
life.  Scarcely  one  novel  in  many  thousands  can  be  expected  to 
survive  the  generation  which  produced  it.  The  degrees  of  vi- 
tality are  found  between  the  extremes  of  early  death  and  peren- 
nial vigor.  The  living  novel  is  rarely  if  ever  produced  by  an 
imitator,  a  follower,  or  the  disciple  of  a  school.  Master-minds 
may  influence  and  direct,  especially  in  early  eSorts,  but  never 
control  and  limit.  Only  as  the  writer  asserts  his  own  aggressive 
individuality  can  he  make  a  distinct  and  lasting  place  for  his 
work. 

Edward  P.  Roe. 
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Mr  Blaine's  published  utterances  are  as  full  of  disputed 
readings-  as  a  Greek  play.  One  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  their 
meaning  till  they  have  been  annotated,  and  even  then  there  are 
passages  open  to  dispute.  Since  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
the  Florence  letter  a  vast  and  varied  amount  of  ingenuity  has 
been  devoted  to  its  analysis  and  interpretation.  At  first  the 
weight  of  authority  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  his  name  would  not  be  presented  to  the  Eepublican 
National  Convention,  Mr.  Blaine  intended  to  signify  his  final  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  presidential  aspi- 
rants. This  view  of  the  case  was  earnestly  supported  by  other 
avowed  or  expectant  candidates  and  their  numerous  friends.  In 
fact  it  was  held,  in  these  and  other  quarters  more  or  less  friendly 
to  the  Maine  statesman,  that  to  seek  any  different  meaning  in 
the  letter  was  to  cast  injurious  reflections  alike  on  the  candor 
and  the  common  sense  of  its  author.  Critical  commentators 
noted  it  as  strange  that  Mr.  Blaine  should  have  announced  that 
something — the  presentation  of  his  name — which  it  is  not  en- 
tirely within  his  power  to  prevent,  would  not  happen  ;  while 
he  omitted  to  say  that  something  over  which  he  has  entire  con- 
trol— the  acceptance  of  the  nomination — must  be  dismissed  from 
political  calculation.  Some  of  these  astute  persons  were,  there- 
fore, unkind  enough  to  stamp  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  as  merely  a 
new  bid  for  the  nomination,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  can- 
didate who  proposes  that  the  honor  shall  seek  him,  and  who  is 
serenely  confident  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  take  his  place,  his 
rivals  will  merely  demonstrate  their  own  weakness,  and  elicit  a 
general  and  overpowering  demand  for  the  one  man  capable  of 
exciting  genuine  enthusiasm  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

It  can  be  but  vaguely  surmised  what  amount  of  vituperation 
the  party  organs  would  have  heaped  on  these  doubters  of  Mr. 
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Blaine's  perfect  ingenuousness,  had  not  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Manlej 
taken  the  chair  of  the  scholiast,  and  instructed  a  somewhat  be- 
wildered public  as  to  what  his  friend,  patron,  and  constant  cor- 
respondent was  driving  at.  According  to  this  trusty  lieutenant, 
"  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  is  not  to  be  considered  final  by  any  means. 
He  does  not  decline  the  nomination,  or  say  that  he  will  refuse  to 
head  the  ticket  He  merely  announces  that  he  is  not  striving 
for  the  honor,  and  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  he  desired 
it"  But  if  Mr.  Blaine  is  offered  the  nomination  by  the  National 
Convention,  Mr.  Manley  believes  that  he  will  take  it;  in  fact, 
will  have  to  take  it,  if  the  Convention  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  no  other  man  can  win  the  fight  This  does  not  seem  to 
differ  essentially  from  the  view  of  the  captious  critics  already 
alluded  to.  It  appears  to  have  relieved  them  of  quite  a  load  of 
contumely,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Blaine's  subsequent  in- 
terview with  a  "World"  correspondent  to  change  this  estimate  of 
his  position.  It  is,  moreover,  in  harmony  with  the  references  in 
Mr.  Blaine's  letter  to  the  exceptional  strength  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  at  the  present  time.  The  party  has  been  four  years 
under  what  some  discontented  Republicans  call  the  shadow  of 
Blaineism,  and  yet  the  defeated  candidate  of  1884  feels  able  to 
announce  that  victory  in  1888  is  within  its  grasp.  "The  party 
has  only  to  maintain  relatively  its  prestige  of  1886-87  to  give  to 
its  national  candidate  every  northern  State  but  one,  with  a  far 
better  prospect  of  carrying  that  one  than  it  had  for  the  past  six 
years."  So,  too,  Mr.  Manley :  "  We  never  began  to  have  any- 
thing like  such  an  organization  so  long  ahead  of  a  campaign 
before.  We  will  go  into  the  fight  better  prepared  than  ever  be- 
fore. .  .  .  The  nominee  will  be  the  man  who  is  most  cer- 
tain of  carrying  New  York,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
can  do  it  except  Mr.  Blaine."  There  is  a  logical  sequence  about 
this  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  party  organization  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blaine's  friends  for  four  years,  and  the 
party  is  stronger  at  the  end  of  this  period  than  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  Why  change  the  control  of  the  organization  now  ? 
Mr.  Blaine's  renomination  has  been  the  one  definite  aim  of  most 
of  the  party  managers  for  four  years.  Why  abandon  it  now, 
even  if   the  candidate   himself  should  be  resigned  to  such  a 
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course?  Like  Napoleon  the  Little,  he  represents  "a  principle,  a 
cause,  and  a  defeat,"  as  no  other  candidate  does  or  can,  and  beside 
his  claims  those  of  all  his  competitors  sink  into  insignificance. 
Accept  the  Blaine  premises,  and  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion, 
that  Blaine's  nomination  is  indispensable  to  Republican  success. 

But  are  the  premises  correct?  Can  the  Blaine  advocates 
point  to  such  gains  as  to  entitle  them  to  expect  that,  with  a  con- 
tinuance, of  the  party  management  of  the  last  four  years,  they 
can  elect  the  candidate  of  their  choice  ?  Above  all,  is  there  a 
better  chance  of  carrying  New  York  for  Mr.  Blaine  than  there 
was  four  years  ago?  The  last  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
political  situation,  and,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  assume  that  the 
less  includes  the  greater,  an  answer  to  it  must  be  held  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  entire  controversy.  "  They  reckon  ill  who  leave 
me  out,"  is  a  statement  which  may  be  made  this  year  more  em- 
phatically than  ever  by  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  is  no  visible  chance  for  Mr.  Blaine  in  Indiana,  even  if 
there  be  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  needs  a  change  in  the  presidential 
vote  of  both  States  to  leave  the  political  complexion  of  New 
York  a  matter  of  indifference.  There  is  an  amazing  coolness 
about  the  complacency  with  which  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  Florence 
letter,  refers  to  the  success  with  which  his  party  overcame  the 
great  Democratic  plurality  of  1882  in  this  State.  He  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  that  this  plurality  was  largely  due  to  his  own  in- 
fluence, and  to  the  secession  or  abstention  of  voters  who  were 
more  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
vitality  of  the  Blaine  faction  of  New  York  Republicanism  than 
of  saving  the  party  from  defeat.  Nor  can  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  came  near  carrying  the  State  in  1884  because  of  the 
direct  support,  or  its  diversion  to  Butler,  of  a  section  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  that  he  owed  his  defeat  to  his  failure  to 
poll  the  normal  strength  of  his  own  party. 

But,  however  instructive  it  might  be  to  follow  the  sinuosities 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  mind,  it  does  not  bring  one  much  nearer  the 
facts.  These  lie  within  comparatively  small  compass.  It  will, 
I  suppose,  be  conceded  that  these  two  things  are  essential  to  the 
election  of  a  Blaine  ticket  in  New  York  next  fall :  the  Demo- 
cratic allies  of  the  party  must  be  no  fewer  than  in  1884,  and  the 
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number  of  rebellious  Republicans  must  be  less.  Bebind  these 
is  tbe  assumption  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  great 
parties  remains  pretty  much  where  it  was  four  years  ago.  On 
the  face  of  the  returns  this  appears  to  be  true.  The  State  elec- 
tion of  1883  showed  a  plurality  of  16,219  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  comptroller.  In  the  election  of  last  fall  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  same  ofl6ce  had  a  plurality  of  15,374,  in- 
dicating a  slight  Democratic  loss.  I  select  for  comparison  the 
vote  for  comptroller,  because  in  1883  the  plurality  obtained  by 
the  Republican  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  was  due  to  causes 
not  directly  bearing  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  great 
parties.  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  argue  that,  because 
there  was  in  1883  a  plurality  of  18,583  in  favor  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  secretary  of  state,  General  Carr,  while  there 
was  in  1887  a  plurality  of  17,077  against  Colonel  Grant,  there 
had  been  a  political  revolution  in  the  interv^al.  That  would  not 
differ  greatly  from  Mr,  Blaine's  way  of  dealing  with  the  election 
returns  of  recent  years,  but  it  is  none  the  less  beyond  the  pale  of 
sober  political  argument.  All  that  can  justly  be  said  is,  that  the 
forces  wliich  rallied  in  1883  to  elect  General  Carr  alone  of  his 
ticket,  had  by  1887  passed  beyond  Republican  control.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  argued  that  Carr's  exceptional  strength  was  due  to 
the  same  vote  which  left  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  in  1884  to 
support  Blaine,  and  that  the  party  has  shown  its  weakness  by  its 
inability  to  keep  these  recruits.  The  reply  to  that  would  be 
that,  in  so  far  as  Carr's  added  vote  was  Catholic,  it  had  not  been 
directly  appealed  to  since  1884,  while  in  so  far  as  it  was  due  to 
the  liquor  interest,  it  had  returned  to  its  proper  allegiance. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  the  voting  strength  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
State  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  it  did  four  years  ago ;  namely,  that  it  is  in  a  minority  of 
about  16,000.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  apparent  politi- 
cal equilibrium  of  New  York  as  between  the  two  great  parties 
has  coexisted  with  some  verj  important  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  votes.  At  the  State  election  of  last  fall  there  were 
143,000  more  votes  cast  than  at  the  State  election  of  1883. 
But  of  these  only  48,000  votes  went  to  swell  the  strength  of  the 
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two  great  parties,  the  Eepublican  ticket  gaining  25,000  and 
the  Democratic  23,000  votes.  The  remaining  95,000  represent 
the  difference  between  the  combined  votes  of  the  Prohibition 
and  Greenback  candidates  in  1883,  and  those  of  the  Labor,  Pro- 
hibition, and  Greenback  candidates  in  1887.  It  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fact  both  curious  and  instructive,  that  while  two-thirds  of 
the  apparent  increase  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  in  four  years,  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  political  ''  cranks,"  the  apparent 
growth  of  the  two  great  parties  has  been  about  the  same.  On 
the  face  of  the  returns  there  are  some  further  facts  which  it 
may  be  well  to  note.  The  vote  of  New  York  on  presidential 
electors  in  1884  exceeded  that  on  State  officers  the  year  before 
by  268,000.  Of  this  increment  one-half  went  to  the  Blaine  elect- 
ors. The  rest,  taking  no  account  of  the  Prohibition  vote,  may 
be  roughly  distributed  as  follows :  117,000  to  the  Cleveland  and 
17,000  to  the  Butler  electoral  ticket.  The  Democratic  Party 
was  apparently  cheated  out  of  its  due  share  of  the  increased 
vote  of  the  presidential  year  by  the  diversion  in  favor  of  Butler. 
The  managers  of  last  year's  Eepublican  campaign  believed  that 
they  could  elect  their  ticket  by  the  aid  of  a  similar  diversion  of 
votes  to  the  various  Labor  candidates.  But,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  side  tickets  of  1887  appear  to  have  drawn  about  as  much 
from  the  Republican  as  from  the  Democratic  strength.  It  may 
be  held  by  the  Blaine  advocates  that  no  reasoning  from  the  ex- 
perience of  last  year  can  affect  the  prospects  of  his  election,  be- 
cause there  is  in  his  name  a  certain  unique  potency  to  attract 
support  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  and  of  the  minor 
parties  to  which  it  furnishes  recruits.  It  is  difficult  to  argue 
about  an  article  of  faith  like  this,  and  inasmuch  as  those  who 
entertain  it  were  among  those  who  confidently  predicted  that 
the  Labor  vote  of  last  year  would  reach  100,000,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, necessary  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  any  case,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  candidacy 
would  leave  the  normal  strength  of  his  own  party  unimpaired, 
so  that  every  gain  made  at  the  expense  of  the  opposite  party 
would  go  to  reduce  the  minority  of  16,000,  which  constitutes  the 
numerical  factor  to  be  overcome.     To  illustrate :     Suppose  that 
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270,000  persons  vote  in  New  York  State  this  year,  for  the  candi- 
dates of  the  two  great  parties,  who  did  not  vote  last  fall.     Give 
the  Republican  ticket  135,000  of  these,  as  the  experience  of  1884 
may  be  supposed  to  warrant  the  party  in  expecting,  and  the 
vote  for  the  Blaine  electors  would  be  about  590,000.     Let  the 
Democracy  be,  somehow,  deprived  of  20,000  of  its  share  of  the 
increase,  and  there  remain  but  115,000  to  be  added  to  Cook's 
vote  of  470,000,  giving  a  total  of  485,000  and  a  plurality  of 
5,000  for  the  Republican  electors.     But  what  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that,  with  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  Republican  candidate,  the 
party  could  get  in  this  State  20,000  more  than  would  be  given 
to  the  Democracy  of  the  added  vote  of  a  presidential  year?     I 
suppose  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  must  look  for  this  advan- 
iSi^Q  mainlv  to  a  transfer  of  Democratic  votes  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.     In  the  whole  State,  the  Republican  ticket  of 
1884  got  some  17,000  votes  more  than  the  opposing  ticket  did 
of  the  increment  of  a  presidential  year.     But  in  New  York  City 
alone,  where   the   increase   throughout   the   State  called  for   a 
Republican  gain  of  less  than  19,000,  there  was  an  actual  gain 
of  over  30,000  votes.     In  other  words,  the  Blaine  vote  in  this 
city  and  county  showed  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
average  party  strength  of  the  year  before,  while  the  increase 
shown  by  the  Cleveland  vote  was  less  than  33  per  cent.     In 
Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  exceptional  strength  of 
the  Independent  revolt,  the  increase  in  the  Republican  vote  was 
but  12  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  Democratic  was  30  per  cent 
But,  as  Mr.  Blaine  failed  of  election  in  1884,  his  friends  must 
expect  the  ticket  to  do  a  little  better  both  in  New  York  and 
Kings  to  make  victory  secure  in  1888. 

Mr.  Blaine's  own  argument  is,  that  the  party  in  New  York  is 
stronger  than  it  was  in  1884,  and  that,  therefore,  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  the  State  than  it  had  four  years  ago.  So  far 
as  political  facts  and  figures  can  be  assumed  to  agree  they  are  as 
follows:  In  1883  the  Democratic  plurality  in  New  York  and 
Kings  was  but  46,749  (on  the  vote  for  State  comptroller),  while 
last  year  it  reached  62,271.  In  1884  the  Democratic  plurality  in 
these  two  counties  was  increased  by  12,044  over  the  previous 
year,  leaving  a  plurality  of  58,793  to  be  overcome  by  the  Re- 
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publican  plurality  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Suppose  the  increase 
of  the  Democratic  plurality  in  New  York  and  Kings  next  fall 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  1884  over  1883,  there  would  evidently 
be  a  plurality  of  over  74,000  to  be  overcome  by  the  RepulDlicans 
of  the  rest  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  lost  ground  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  the  last  four 
years,  and  it  may  at  least  be  assumed  that  the  standing  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Blaine  has  contributed  to  that  result.  As  compared  with 
1883,  there  was  a  falling-off,  last  year,  of  885  in  the  Republican 
vote  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  of  1,494  in  that 
of  Kings  County.  Taking  the  same  basis  of  comparison,  there 
was  an  increase  of  10,057  in  the  Democratic  vote  of  New  York, 
and  3,086  in  that  of  Kings.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  due  to  any  marked  growth  of  respect  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  such,  on  the  part  of  intelligent  voters.  A  typical 
Democratic  candidate  for  district  attorney  ran  11,450  votes  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  State  ticket  of  his  party  in  New  York ;  and 
a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  who,  as  a  candidate  for  other 
elective  offices,  had  shown  exceptional  strength  among  Independ- 
ent voters,  ran  1,209  votes  behind  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
State  ticket,  merely  because  there  was  some  ground  for  doubt- 
ing his^ absolute  independence  of  the  dictation  of  the  local  "  boss." 
That  there  is,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party,  a  bitter  and 
vindictive  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  President  Cleveland's 
general  method  of  dealing  with  the  public  service,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  question.  That  among  thoughtful  men  a  rooted  distrust 
of  the  tendencies  of  Democracy,  as  a  force  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, is  growing  instead  of  lessening,  I  take  to  be  equally 
manifest.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  a  party  making  substantial  gains  at  the  polls,  in  spite  of 
serious  dissensions  within  its  own  ranks  and  of  an  accumulating 
load  of  public  odium.  How  much  more  demoralized  must  be 
the  rival  party  to  render  such  a  state  of  things  possible !  The 
management  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  these  two  cities  has  cer- 
tainly not  shown,  of  late  years,  very  much  wisdom  ;  but  is  it  not 
a  fair  deduction  from  the  facts,  that  the  management  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  a  marvel  of  folly  ?  What  may  be  called 
the  Blaine  tradition  has  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  organized 
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Eepublicanism  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  growth  of  the  Democratic  majority  by  16,000  in  four 
years.  Does  that  fact  encourage  the  belief  that  the  actual  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Blaine  would  wipe  out  the  plurality  of  16,000  to 
be  overcome  in  the  State?  Can  his  own  influence  be  a  tower  of 
strength,  while  the  influence  of  his  friends  and  advocates  is  a 
pledge  of  weakness? 

Instead  of  doing  better  in  New  York  and  Kings  than  they 
did  in  1884,  Mr.  Blaine's  friends  must  evidently  be  resigned  to 
do  much  worse  next  fall.  Instead  of  an  adverse  plurality  of 
58,793,  as  in  1884,  they  must  expect  in  these  two  counties  a 
plurality  of  at  least  74,000.  What  prospect  is  there  of  a  Repub- 
lican plurality  in  the  other  fifty-eight  counties  of  the  State  large 
enough  to  overcome  this  ?  The  normal  increase  of  the  aggregate 
vote  of  the  State  in  four  years  is  75,000.  Between  1876  and 
1880  the  actual  increase  was  78,000,  and  between  1880  and  1884 
it  was  65,000.  But  of  the  latter  increase  36,000  was  contributed 
by  New  York  and  Kings,  leaving  but  29,000  for  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Assuming  that  the  increase  of  the  present  year  over  1884 
will  not  be  less  than  75,000,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  40,000  of  it 
must  come  from  New  York  and  Kings,  leaving  35,000  for  the 
rest  of  the  State.  I  have  already  assumed,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  latest  preceding  election,  that  the  increased  vote  of  the  two 
metropolitan  counties  would  add  16,000  to  the  Democratic  plural- 
ity of  1884,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  division  of  the 
vote  between  the  greater  and  minor  parties.  Applying  a  similar 
standard  of  distribution  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Let  it  be  premised  that  there  will  certainly  be  a  Prohibition 
ticket,  and  possibly  a  Labor  ticket,  for  the  presidency  next  fall 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  increased  vote  must  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  superior  strength  of  these  two  parties  as  compared 
■with  1884.  We  have  seen  that  the  minor  parties  took,  last  year, 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  over  1883,  but  this  is  probably  greater 
than  the  ratio  which  can  be  credited  to  a  presidential  year.  Let 
one-half  of  the  estimated  increase  over  1884  go  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  Prohibition  and  Labor  voters,  "whicli  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that,  instead  of  42,000 — the  combined  Greenback  and 
Prohibition  strength  of  1884 — the  Labor  and  Prohibition  ticket 
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of  1888  will  divert  at  least  79,000  votes  from  tlie  two  great  par- 
ties. This  is  an  estimate  which  both  Prohibitionists  and  Labor 
reformers  will  regard  as  altogether  too  modest.  It  involves^  how- 
ever, the  reduction  bj  14,000  of  the  29,000  estimated  as  the 
extra-metropolitan  increase  of  the  vote  of  the  year.  There  re- 
main, say,  15,000  votes  to  be  divided  between  the  electoral  tickets 
of  the  two  great  parties  north  of  the  Harlem.  Let  two-thirds  of 
this  net  increase  be  given  to  the  Blaine  electoral  ticket,  and  only 
one-third  to  its  Democratic  rival.  This  is  surely  greater  liberality 
to  the  Blaine  cause  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  supporters 
would  claim.  But  even  the  5,000  votes  thus  added  to  the  Blaine 
plurality  in  1884,  of  57,748  outside  of  New  York  and  Kings, 
would  still  leave  the  Blaine  electors  at  least  12,000  short  of  a 
majority  in  the  State,  on  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  vote. 

In  brief,  by  no  ingenuity  of  figuring  which  does  noL  ig- 
nore the  election  returns  of  the  last  four  years,  can  it  be  shown 
that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  Mr.  Blaine  carrying  this  State. 
The  claim  that  he  can  is  very  much  of  a  piece  with  that  other 
assumption  of  his  friends,  that,  because  he  received  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  1884,  the  charges 
made  against  his  character  and  public  record  may  be  regarded 
as  dismissed.  The  last  presidential  vote  may  be  cited  as  a  "vin- 
dication "  of  the  Kepublican  Party,  with  some  obvious  qualifica- 
tions, but  it  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  a  vindication  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  In  this  State  there  was  certainly  a  considerable  body  of 
Republicans  who  voted  for  Mr.  Blaine  under  protest,  and  who 
are  not  likely  to  vote  for  him  again.  Timid  men  will  be  under 
no  such  compulsion  as  they  were  in  1884  to  take  counsel  of 
their  fears.  Democracy  does  not  spell  "  ruin,"  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Blaine  and  his  advocates  on  the  stump  said  it  did.  Scrupu- 
lous men  will  find  it  easier  to  choose  than  they  did  in  1884,  be- 
tween the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House — who  is  the  only 
conceivable  candidate  of  the  Democracy — and  the  author  of  the 
Mulligan  letters.  Mr.  Cleveland's  bachelor  life  will  furnish  no 
more  campaign  material,  but  Mr.  Blaine  has  not  ceased  to  be 
the  representative  of  certain  degenerate  tendencies  of  American 
statesmanship.     In  the  last  resort,  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
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State  must  appeal  to  a  resolute  minority  of  voters  who  regard 
Mr.  Blaine  with  a  feeling  compounded  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
And  to  these  the  party  will  be  even  less  than  it  was  four  years 
ago,  and  the  candidate  more.  As  between  reactionary  Democracy 
tempered  by  the  obstinacy  or  clear-sightedness  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  reactionary  Republicanism  intensified  by  the  character 
and  affiliations  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  voters  who  will  decide  the  next 
election  in  this  State  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  Democracy. 
There  are  Republican  "  leaders  "  who  would  rather  throw  away 
the  chance  of  regaining  the  presidency  than  make  any  concess  lon 
to  what  they  regard  as  an  impracticable  and  unmanageable  fac- 
tion of  their  party.  But  if  it  be  worth  while  for  Republican 
statesmen  to  go  very  much  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  concili- 
ate the  vote  that  favors  the  recognition  of  dynamite  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon,  it  ought  to  be  worth  their  while  to  consult  so  in- 
nocent a  preference  as  that  for  a  certain  standard  of  political 
purity.  As  between  two  kinds  of  concession,  perhaps  the  party 
leaders  have  chosen  the  baser  one,  in  the  belief  that  its  rewards 
are  more  secure.  But  with  any  other  candidate  than  Mr.  Blaine 
this  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  no 
concession  will  have  any  weight  with  the  "  conscience"  Republi- 
cans of  this  or  any  other  State  which  does  not  include  the  aban- 
donment of  that  candidacy.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  victory 
won  by  the  aid  of  such  allies  as  the  dynamite  faction  of  the 
Irish- American  voters  would  not  only  involve  party  dishonor, 
but  would  be  fraught  with  potent  elements  of  party  disruption. 
Such  an  alliance  seems  alien  to  the  true  spirit  and  purpose  of 
Republicanism,  and  could  be  maintained  only  by  a  further  series 
of  concessions  inimical  to  the  very  life  of  the  party.  As  be- 
tween voters  who  may  be  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  righteous 
overmuch,  and  voters  who  recognize  in  politics  no  scruples  of 
conscience  at  all,  I  imagine  that  a  large  body  of  Republicans 
would  prefer  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  the  choice  of  their  presi- 
dential candidate  to  the  former.  I  am  sure  that  such,  at  least,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  party  can  make  an  effective  appeal 
for  the  support  of  those  voters  who  prefer,  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  political  evolution,  to  designate  themselves  independent. 

John  Foord. 
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MISCARRIAGES   OF   JUSTICE. 

It  is  an  -anpleasant  reflection  that  what  is  sometimes  termed 
the  miscarriage  of  justice  is  not  infrequently  the  triumph  of  law. 
But  so  it  is.  The  popular  mind  does  not  readily  distinguish 
between  infinite  justice  and  finite  law.  We  are  apt  to  expect 
too  much  from  the  judicial  machinery :  to  require  the  absolute 
righting  of  wrongs,  to  demand  the  ideal  punishment  of  crime, 
and  to  hold  human  law  responsible  for  its  inability  to  satisfy 
our  spasmodic  indignation.  At  times  we  find  ourselves  pro- 
testing against  even  its  virtues.  Why  should  law  be  immutable, 
when  some  special  atrocity  cries  aloud  for  exceptional  chastise- 
ment ?  Why  should  the  panoply  of  form  be  permitted  to  ob- 
struct the  sword  of  justice  ?  The  descent  from  this  process  of 
thought  to  the  drivel  about  technicalities  is  easy  and  immediate. 
Uninstructed  common  sense  and  the  passions  of  the  hour — fre- 
quently interchangeable  terms — make  short  work  of  legal  rules 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  ages,  and  formulated  by  the 
profoundest  thought  of  the  most  enlightened  minds.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  some  legal  incident,  which  happens  to  result 
disappointingly  to  the  popular  sense  of  abstract  right,  is  un- 
thinkingly denounced  or  deplored  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Of  course  there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  failures  of  justice.  We 
should  be  careful,  however,  to  discriminate  between  the  real  and 
17 
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the  imaginaiy ;  between  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  perform 
their  defined  function,  and  their  refusal  indirectly  to  execute 
lynch  law. 

What,  then,  are  genuine  miscarriages  of  justice?  And  of 
what  failures  of  law  has  the  public  a  reasonable  right  to  com- 
plain ?  The  main  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  judicial  sys- 
tem are  speed,  certainty,  and  cheapness.  But  speed  and  cheap- 
ness rarely  go  together.  Where  law  is  cheap,  the  temptation  to 
go  to  law  is  increased.  The  calendars  or  dockets  are  swelled 
with  petty  disputes.  Delay  necessarily  ensues,  and  suitors  with 
important  issues  have  to  take  their  slow  turn  with  the  rest 
This  may  amount  to  a  substantial  denial  of  justice.  Here  in 
New  York  law  is  cheap  enough.  No  man  can  complain  that 
the  courts  are  closed  to  him  because  of  his  poverty.  We  have 
a  peculiar  system,  probably  the  most  expensive  in  the  world 
and  yet  the  cheapest.  The  actual  disbursements  of  a  cause  are 
trifling.  I  refer  to  what  the  layman  understands  as  court  fees. 
The  "  costs  "  of  a  cause  are  not  disbursements  at  all,  but  fixed 
sums  allowed  to  the  successful  party  the  same  as  his  damages. 
Even  a  pauper  is  allowed  to  bring  an  action  {prima  facie  meri- 
torious) to  trial  without  a  penny  of  charge.  The  real  expense  is 
in  the  employment  of  counsel.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  where  the  charges  of 
counsel  vary  as  they  do  here.  There  is  no  fee  bill,  and  the 
question  of  compensation  is  left  by  law  to  private  agreement 
The  attorney  may  even  speculate  upon  his  client's  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  bargain  for  a  share  of  the  recovery  as  his  sole  compen- 
sation. The  consequence  is,  that  it  must  be  a  pretty  desperate 
case  for  which  a  poor  man  can  find  no  advocate.  The  law  is 
expensive  to  the  rich,  because  they  want  the  best  and  most  fa- 
mous men  in  the  profession,  and  these  are  unquestionably  high- 
priced.  It  is  moderate  for  those  who  seek  moderation,  and  it 
is  cheap  for  the  million.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  widely  open  to  all  as  is 
possible  under  any  system  which  contemplates  professional  as- 
sistance. Of  course  the  quality  of  the  service  varies  with  the 
price,  and  that  gives  the  rich  man  an  advantage  over  his  less- 
favored  antagonist  This,  however,  is  inevitable.  Genius  and 
talent  are  potent  factors.     They  cannot  well  be  suppressed  nor 
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withdrawn  from  the  market.  And  thej  will  tell.  The  clear- 
headed and  pure-hearted  judge  endeavors  to  equalize  the  con- 
test between  intellectual  strength  and  weakness,  but  even  he 
cannot  always  unearth  the  point  which  a  feeble  advocate  has 
buried  out  of  sight.  Fortunately  we  chafe  under  this  inequal- 
ity, and  the  spirit  thus  begotten  is  frequently  a  powerful  ally 
to  the  '!  people's  lawyer."  At  all  events,  this  much  can  be  said 
for  us,  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the 
advantage  of  wealth  and  the  disadvantage  of  poverty  are  not 
immensely  greater. 

With  the  higher  courts  thus  accessible  to  all,  the  trouble,  as 
already  intimated,  is  mainly  to  avoid  delays.  The  judges  have 
had  many  a  struggle  with  blocked  calendars.  There  have  been 
times  when  all  kinds  of  expedients  were  suggested  to  raise  the 
blockade,  such  as  increasing  the  court  charges,  limiting  jurisdic- 
tion to  a  large  minimum  in  amount,  and  restricting  the  right  of 
appeal ;  in  other  words,  making  the  law  dear  and  exclusive. 
Happily  these  counsels  have  not  prevailed,  and  we  trust  they 
never  will.  With  us,  however,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
pressing  necessity,  for,  owing  to  a  somewhat  increased  judicial 
force  and,  it  may  fairly  be  added,  to  the  industry  of  the  bench, 
causes  are  now  reached  and  decided  with  reasonable  expedition. 
But  we  should  not  rest  in  fancied  security.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when,  with  all  our  efforts,  causes  will  again  iu crease 
and  accumulate.  Provision  should  now  be  made  for  the  imme- 
diate, or  certainly  not  remote,  future.  This  can  readily  be  done 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  consolidating  our  three  highest 
courts  into  one  great  tribunal  with  an  appellate  branch  of  five 
judges,  sitting  permanently  throughout  the  legal  year.  This 
would  at  once  equalize  the  labors  of  all  the  judges  of  first  in- 
stance, and  put  a  stop  to  the  inequalities  resulting  from  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  particular  court.  It  would  also  secure 
greater  certainty  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  prevent 
conflicting  decisions,  for  instead  of  three  independent  appellate 
courts,  each  of  three  judges,  we  should  then  have  but  a  single 
appellate  tribunal  of  five.  There  would  also  be  this  additional 
advantage,  that  four  of  the  present  appellate  judges  would  thus 
be  released  for  the  duties  of  nisi  prius  and  equity.     The  ques- 
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tion  of  delay  is,  however,  a  vital  one  with  regard  to  the  court  of 
last  resort.  With  all  their  energy  and  industry,  the  learned 
judges  of  this  great  tribunal  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
business  which  pours  in  upon  them.  This  is  entirely  unavoida- 
ble. New  York  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  Its  commer- 
cial and  corporate  interests  are  enormous.  Its  litigation  is  nat- 
urally varied,  important,  and  extensive.  The  court  of  appeals 
is  a  single  tribunal  composed  of  but  seven  judges.  In  the  latter 
respect  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  lesser  States.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion, too,  is  generally  more  extended.  It  hears  appeals  not  only 
from  final  judgments,  but  from  a  great  variety  of  interlocutory 
orders.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  parties  in  an  ordinary 
un preferred  cause  must  wait  nearly  two  years  for  a  hearing  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Certainly  not  in  overworking  the  judges, 
even  if  that  injustice  would  suffice.  What  the  people  need  is 
the  best  thought  of  vigorous  intellects,  not  the  feeble  impres- 
sions of  worn  and  exhausted  minds.  Nor  will  the  temporary 
makeshift  of  a  special  commission  answer.  That  is  a  mopping 
up  of  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  Besides,  the  judgments  of  the 
commissioners  never  had  the  same  binding  force  as  those  of  the 
court  proper.  The  particular  cases  were  decided,  and  that  was 
all.  Suitors  were  dissatisfied.  They  had  appealed  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  but  the  hearing  was  in  a  side  court  of  fewer  judges 
and  of  less  strength  and  dignity.  The  restricting  of  appeals 
from  orders,  and  the  limiting  of  appeals  from  judgments  to  cases 
involving  in  amount  an  increased  minimum,  would  be  merely  a 
palliative,  and  that  of  an  undemocratic  character.  If  resorted  to, 
it  would  have  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  as  business  in- 
creased until  the  minimum  could  no  longer  be  decently  extended, 
the  tribunal,  meanwhile,  being  regarded  as  the  rich  man's  court. 
The  problem  is,  to  give  every  citizen  an  appeal  to  his  court  of 
last  resort,  and  to  have  such  appeal  heard  and  decided  without 
unreasonable  delay  and  without  overworking  the  judges.  This 
can  never  be  radically  and  harmoniously  accomplished  without 
a  division  of  the  subjects  of  appeal.  We  may  have  two  distinct 
tribunals  of  equal  numbers  and  dignity,  but  they  will  disagree 
upon  crucial  questions.  Inharmony  and  conflict  will  be  the  re- 
sult.    Two  chambers  of  one  tribunal  presided  over  by  the  same 
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chief  justice,  and  simply  dividing  the  calendar,  would  be  better. 
That,  at  least,  would  keep  the  brethren,  through  the  medium  of 
the  same  presiding  magistrate,  advised  of  the  judgments  of  each. 
But  it  would  not  insure  harmony.  Two  chambers  of  one^tribu- 
nal,  however,  acting  upon  a  carefully  studied  di\nsion  of  the  sub- 
jects of  appeal,  need  never  clash.  Constitutional  questions  could 
be  heard  before  the  entire  court.  All  other  questions  would  be 
relegated  to  the  appropriate  chamber,  and  experience  would  soon 
bring  about  such  rearrangements  of  the  subjects  of  appeal  as  to 
produce  substantial  equality  of  labor. 

We  have  seen  that  law  in  this  city  is  cheap,  and  that  fail- 
ures of  justice  need  not  result  from  delay.  The  latter  observa- 
tion, however,  applies  only  to  the  reaching  of  a  cause  on  the 
calendar.  The  delays  which  follow  in  obtaining  an  actual  hear- 
ing frequently  entail  serious  loss  of  time  and  money.  They 
are  harassing  in  the  extreme,  exhausting  the  suitor's  patience, 
exasperating  his  witnesses,  and  sometimes  driving  him  to  a  piti- 
ful compromise.  These  calendar  delays  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  miscarriages  of  justice.  They  result  from  the  same 
tendency  to  monopoly  at  the  bar  which  is  apparent  in  other 
walks  of  life.  A  great  advocate  is  constantly  sought  as  special 
counsel  in  important  causes.  He  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
Yet  he  has,  perhaps,  two  causes  on  the  calendar  in  different 
courts  upon  the  same  day.  When  he  is  actually  engaged  in  one 
of  these  causes,  the  rule  is  to  hold  the  other  ready,  subject  to  his 
engagement  His  adversary  is  thus  compelled  to  bring  client 
and  witnesses,  day  by  day,  until  the  great  man  is  ready  to  ac- 
commodate him.  If,  however,  instead  of  two,  the  special  coun- 
sel happens  to  have  three  or  four  causes  on  different  calendars  at 
the  same  time,  matters  become  additionally  complicated.  He 
hastens  from  the  first  cause,  the  moment  it  is  finished,  to  which- 
ever court  is  open  to  receive  him,  and  at  once  proceeds  with  his 
engagement  there,  leaving  his  remaining  adversaries  still  dancing 
attendance  with  clients  and  witnesses. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  the  writer  some  time  since,  at 
a  conference  between  the  judges  and  a  committee  of  the  bar 
association,  to  abrogate  the  rule  under  discussion.  It  was  urged 
that  justice  would  thereby  be  promoted  and  the  evils  referred 
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to  greatly  mitigated.  It  was  suggested  that  the  new  departure 
would  lead  to  a  more  general  distribution  of  court  business, 
and  would  tend  to  create  a  guild  of  barristers ;  and  that  all 
t]^\s  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  profession  and  a  blessing 
to  suitors.  The  suggestion  was  disapproved  by  every  member 
of  the  committee  except  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  who  had  theii 
retired  from  active  practice.  We  were  told  that  it  was  better  to 
bear  the  ills  we  had  than  fly  to  others  that  we  knew  not  of. 
The  point  was  made,  that  the  rule  was  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  young  lawyers  with  a  small  business  as  for  their  more 
successful  brethren.  What,  it  was  asked,  is  to  become  of  the 
struggling  junior  who  has  but  half  a  dozen  causes,  if  tw^o  of 
them  happen  to  reach  the  day  calendars  at  the  same  time? 
Must  he  divide  his  meager  fee  in  one  of  the  cases  with  a  handy 
barrister?  And,  worse  than  all,  shall  a  client,  who  has  thor- 
oughly conferred  with  his  chosen  counsel,  who  has  absolute 
confidence  not  only  in  this  counsel's  ability,  but  in  his  com- 
prehension of  the  case,  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  stranger  who  may  have  leisure  to  pick  up  a  brief? 
These  arguments  seemed  to  us  more  specious  than  sound.  An 
attorney,  in  ordinary  practice,  need  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  collision  of  his  causes,  while  exceptional  complica- 
tions could  be  left  without  any  iron-clad  rule  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  This  would  apply  almost  universally  to 
gentlemen  who  try  their  own  causes.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  "  chosen  counsel "  with  whom  the  client  has  con- 
ferred, and  in  whom  he  has  absolute  confidence.  The  real  relief 
would  come  from  the  distribution  of  the  business  now  monopo- 
lized by  specially  retained  advocates,  gentlemen  who  are  essen- 
tially barristers.  The  matter,  however,  was  not  pressed,  and 
the  rule  remains.  The  proposed  change  was  too  radical,  and 
was  viewed  by  the  bar  committee  as  too  revolutionary,  to  be 
made  without  the  fullest  discussion  and  consideration.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  question  must  again  be  considered,  for 
upon  its  solution  materially  depends  the  prompt  and  convenient 
administration  of  justice.  This  rule  really  underlies  the  entire 
machinery.  The  calendars  are  made  up  with  reference  to  it. 
Hosts  of  people  are  brought  fruitlessly  to  the  court-house  every 
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day  because  of  it.  Why  do  the  judges  find  before  tliem  each  moro- 
ing  a  list  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  cases?  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  can  be  tried  ?  Not  at  all. 
Suitors  and  witnesses,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  being  heard,  are 
brought  to  court  simply  to  insure  sufficient  business  to  occupy 
the  day.  The  two  or  three  causes  found  to  be  actually  ready 
are  the  residuum  of  the  twenty -five,  after  hearing  excuses  in 
which  the  eugagement  of  counsel  elsewhere  plays  a  very  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  part.  Now,  if  the  rule  were  abrogated,  or  even 
modified  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  court,  a  daily  list  of  four  or  five  cases  would  be  ample 
to  insure  occupation,  and  people  would  know  that  w^hen  their 
causes  reached  the  day  calendar  they  would  be  reasonably 
certain  of  a  hearing. 

The  remaining  question — certainty — opens  too  wide  a  field 
for  elaborate  discussion  in  an  article  devoted  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily understood  by  a  failure  of  justice.  Miscarriages  unques- 
tionably do  result  from  uncertainty;  more,  however,  from  the 
weak  or  fluctuating  application  of  the  rules  of  law,  than  from 
any  actual  uncertainty  in  the  rules  themselves.  Facts  are  ever- 
varying,  and  human  reason  is  fallible.  Mathematical  precision 
is  therefore  impossible.  The  strongest  minds  will  differ  in  the 
construction  of  a  statute  or  in  the  true  rule  to  be  laid  down 
in  a  given  case.  There  may  be  an  approximation  to  certainty, 
but  nothing  more.  We  must  not  expect  infallibility  in  the 
human  mind  nor  in  any  system  of  human  justice.  The  near- 
est approach  to  certainty  is  in  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis^  and  in  the  resolute  determination  of  judges 
to  adhere  to  settled  principles,  unmoved  by  the  hardships  of 
particular  cases.  It  is  not  a  question  of  common  law  or  code. 
There  is  as  much  uncertainty  in  the  construction  of  statutes 
as  in  judge-made  law.  The  open  book  of  crystallized  rules 
is  frequently  as  dangerous  to  the  layman  as  the  delving  into 
common-law  exposition  is  difficult.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
most  uncertain  thing  in  the  world  is  the  application  of  the 
layman's  so-called  common  sense  to  the  simplest  statute  ever 
drawn.  That  was  an  extreme  and  somewhat  cynical  obser- 
vation.    But  the   converse  may  safely  be  asserted :   that  the 
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nearest  approach  to  certainty  is  in  the  application,  by  the 
trained  legal  mind,  of  settled  common-law  and  equity  principles 
to  the  varying  occurrences  of  life.  The  flexibility  of  the  latter, 
with  regard  to  novel  conditions,  must  not  be  confused  with 
uncertainty.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  element  of  certainty  per- 
vades the  underlying  principle,  so  also  it  pervades  the  extension 
or  amplification  of  the  principle.  It  is  neither  my  purpose  nor 
desire,  however,  to  intrude  into  the  turbulent  arena  where  the 
partisans  of  code  and  common  law  are  at  present  contending. 
I  am  simply  dealing  with  uncertainty  as  a  phase  of  the  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  and  all  that  is  claimed  on  that  head  is  this : 
that  these  miscarriages,  resulting  from  uncertainty,  are  more 
frequent  in  the  casus  omissits  and  doubtful  construction  of  a  code 
than  in  judicial  conclusions  drawn  from  the  general  principles  of 
the  common  law. 

Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  the  abstract.  We 
have  outlined  general  causes  leading  to  general  results.  There 
remains  for  consideration  miscarriages  of  justice,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  concrete;  failures  in  particular  instances  resulting  from  de- 
fective human  agencies.  That  brings  us  directly  to  the  two 
prominent  personalities  upon  which  our  administration  of  the 
law  is  founded — judge  and  jury. 

It  ought  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  if  justice  miscarries 
more  frequently  in  this  country  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  judges,  the  people  themselves  are  to  blame. 
We  have  just  as  good  judges  as  the  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for.  The  whole  judicial  system,  national  and  State,  is  founded 
upon  the  policy  of  small  salaries.  The  people  want  cheap 
judges,  and  they  get  them.  The  bright  feature  in  the  system 
is  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  get  fairly  good  judges, 
and  occasionally  great  ones.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted,  though 
even  here  the  compensation  is  insufficient,  generally  speaking, 
to  tempt  lawyers  in  extensive  practice,  much  less  great  leaders 
enjoying  splendid  professional  incomes.  If  the  people  want  the 
best,  they  must  pay  for  it.  As  we  sow  the  system,  so  we  reap 
the  crop.  We  may  justly  expect  to  receive  full  value  in  at- 
tainment for  our  money,  with  even  a  large  discount  for  honor 
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and  dignity.  But  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  hope  to  average 
anything  more  or  better. 

The  idea  that  inferiority  results  from  the  elective  system  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  experience.  Tenure  is  a  far  more  vital 
matter.  Given  short  terms  and  meager  compensation,  the  se- 
quitur  of  poor  judges  is  assured.  Life  tenure  is  not  in  entire 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  The  happy  medium 
would  seem  to  be  a  tenure  sufficiently  long  to  secure  independ- 
ence, but  not  long  enough  to  awaken  despotic  tendencies.  For 
impeachment  is  not  an  adequate  remedy  at  all  times.  The 
most  upright  judge,  he  who  of  all  others  is  least  amenable  to 
impeachment,  may  yet  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  kind  of  cor- 
rective discipline.  This  is  secured  by  an  occasional  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  consciousness^  "^hat  the  time  is  coming  when 
an  account  of  his  stewardship  will  be  required  of  him,  acts  as 
a  check  upon  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  magistrate.  Then  when 
the  time  does  come,  he  is  taken  for  a  brief  period  out  of  his 
grooves,  and  shaken  up  a  bit  by  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people. 
The  tendency  is  to  humanize,  and,  without  weakening  any  of 
the  magistrate's  best  characteristics,  to  teach  him  something  of 
the  beauties  of  charity.  Such  an  experience,  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime,  should  make  a  man  a  better  judge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  pay  better  prices  for  their  legal 
establishment  in  this  city  than  elsewhere ;  and  I  trust  it  may  not 
be  deemed  unbecoming  to  say  that,  in  return,  they  receive  full 
measure  of  service.  The  industry  of  our  judges  has,  in  truth, 
never  been  doubted.  Their  general  accuracy  of  judgment  is  some- 
times questioned,  but  only  because  of  misleading  statistics  with 
regard  to  appeals.  Some  day,  for  instance,  the  court  in  banc  hands 
down  a  list  of  one  hundred  decisions,  in  which  we  find  forty 
reversals.  At  once  the  thoughtless  critic  cries  out  that  the  judges 
of  first  instance  are  wrong  about  as  frequently  as  they  are  right. 
He  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  hundred  cases  repre- 
sent, in  all  probability,  five  hundred  actual  trials,  four  hundred 
of  which  were  conducted  with  such  accuracy  that  the  defeated 
party  did  not  venture  to  appeal.  The  fair  statement  would  be 
that  there  were  forty  reversals  out  of  five  hundred  trials,  or  one 
in  twelve.     An  analysis  of  these  forty  reversals  would  prove  that 
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the  great  majority  were  nisi-prius  appeals,  where  the  judge 
below  had  little  opportunity  for  reflection  or  deliberation.  Re- 
versals in  equity  cases,  where  opinions  are  written  below,  are  in- 
frequent, while  the  percentage  in  motions  is  infinitesimal  A 
judge  at  chambers  has  a  monthly  calendar  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred motions.  He  hears  and  decides  at  least  one-half  of  these, 
say,  at  a  low  estimate,  three  hundred.  Subsequent  scrutiny  of 
the  appellate  calendars  will  bring  to  light  possibly  half  a  dozen 
of  these  motions,  indicating  that  appeals  are  taken  in  about  one 
out  of  every  fifty  decisions.  The  average  of  reversals  will  not 
exceed  two  out  of  the  six,  or  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  and 
fifty  disposed  of.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  second  appeal 
Probably  not  more  than  one  case  out  of  every  three  disposed 
of  by  the  general  term  goes  to  the  court  of  appeals,  while  the 
percentage  of  reversals,  after  the  deliberation  of  three  judges,  is 
naturally  less  than  on  the  first  appeal.  There  will  always  be 
reversals  in  close  or  evenly  balanced  cases,  until  the  human  mind 
is  trained  to  act  automatically,  or  until  appellate  courts  are 
abolished.  Indeed,  the  percentage  of  reversals  on  the  occasional 
appeals  by  writ  of  error  which  the  federal  system  permits  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  our  court  of  appeals  is 
quite  as  large  as  the  percentages  below.  In  all  human  proba- 
bility it  would  again  be  as  large  upon  a  further  appeal  to  a  still 
higher  tribunal,  could  such  be  called  into  being. 

Again.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  miscarriages  of  justice 
is  certainly  weakness  of  judicial  rule.  The  moment  the  judge 
loses  his  control  of  the  judicial  ship,  it  is  swept  by  the  waves  of 
sophistry  and  the  winds  of  sentiment  Passion  and  prejudice 
rule  the  hour  and  obscure  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  treated 
as  a  shuttlecock  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  battledoors  of  subtlety 
and  eloquence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  port  usually  reached 
is — uncertainty. 

Yet  the  question  of  judicial  duty  in  this  regard  is  a  subject 
of  continuous  debate.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
authoritative  methods  of  the  English  judges  should  prevail,  and 
that  juries  should  be  guided  by  the  judicial  view  of  the  legal 
value  and  probative  force  of  testimony.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
a  few  extremists  of  the  criminal  bar  insist  that  the  judge  should 
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entirely  ignore  the  facts,  and  address  himself  exclusively  to  the 
law.  Some  years  ago,  as  I  am  told,  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  who 
thought  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  a  criminal  case,  actually 
secured  a  statute  which  not  only  muzzles  the  judge  with  regatd 
to  the  facts,  but  even  prevents  his  charging  the  jury  colloquially 
upon  the  law.  The  charge  must  be  formulated  by  the  counsel, 
and  the  judge  is  strictly  confined  to  reading  their  written  prop- 
ositions. To  complete  such  a  system,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
should  have  the  last  word  to  the  jury,  and  appellate  courts  should 
be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  disregard  technicalities.  There  is 
a  middle  course  between  the  heavy  hand  of  English  authority 
and  the  criminal  Utopia  of  Illinois.  A  system  under  which  the 
judge  "sums  up"  for  or  against  the  prisoner  would  never  be 
tolerated  here,  nor  should  it  be.  The  mere  code,  or  request, 
reader  would  be  equally  intolerable  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  are  a  practical  people,  and  we  realize  that  if  theory  is  to  work 
well,  common  sense  must  be  applied  to  its  working.  Here,  then, 
are  twelve  men,  picked  up  at  haphazard,  strangers  to  each  other, 
untrained  in  the  weighing  of  testimony,  and  subjected  to  the 
subtlest  forces  of  personal  "magnetism"  and  the  fiercest  flames 
of  eloquence.  They  are  made  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts. 
As  such  they  must  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion,  and  that  con- 
clusion should  be  accurate.  They  naturally,  almost  necessarily, 
look  to  the  judge  for  impartial  guidance.  If  they  look  in  vain, 
looseness,  crude  notions,  and  uncertainty  are  the  almost  certain 
outcome.  If,  however,  the  judge  does  his  whole  duty,  the  rest 
may  well  be  left  to  their  unfettered  judgment.  But  the  judge 
has  not  done  his  whole  duty  until  he  gives  them  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  theirs.  He  should  instruct  them  upon  the  law, 
should  present  the  real  issue  plainly,  warn  them  against  the  pit- 
falls of  false  issues,  state  with  precision  the  clashing  contentions, 
group  in  compendious  form  the  material  facts  bearing  upon  these 
contentions,  sever  the  wheat  of  substance  from  the  chaff  of 
irrelevancy,  point  out  the  circumstances  underlying  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  probability  or  improbability,  and  finally  admonish 
them  against  the  possible  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  senti- 
ment. If  such  a  charge  ever  seems  to  bear  hard  upon  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  reason  will  generally  be  found  in  the  hard  and 
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troublesome  facts ;  not  in  the  unfairness  of  the  charge,  but  rather 
in  its  perfect  fairness  and  accuracy  of  presentation. 

Juries  are  more  frequently  held  responsible  for  miscarriages 
of  justice  than  judges  or  prosecuting  officers.  But  is  this  quite 
just?  The  citizen  does  not  volunteer  his  services,  nor  is  his  will 
consulted.  He  is  summoned  without  reference  to  his  interest  or 
convenience,  and  is  held  without  heeding  his  entreaties  or  sup- 
plications. His  position  is  not  unlike  Voltaire's  characterization 
of  birth,  life,  and  death.  He  is  brought  into  the  jury  box,  kept 
there,  and  sent  out  of  it,  involuntarily.  Yet  he  is  twitted  with 
his  ignorance,  satirized  for  his  credulity,  or  denounced  for  his 
obstinacy.  But  are  our  own  consciences  always  void  of  reproach 
in  this  connection?  Was  the  judge's  "impartial  charge"  mere 
colorless  laisser  alter?  Did  the  prosecutor  prepare  the  case  care- 
fully, and  place  it  before  the  jury  faithfully  ?  Or  was  there  but 
a  one-sided  presentation,  that  of  the  defense ;  and  was  the  jury 
overwhelmed  with  its  vigor,  ability,  and  brilliancy  ?  These  are 
pertinent  questions  when  juries  are  attacked  for  failures  of  jus- 
tice, if  the  men  are  ignorant,  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  are 
there?  If  intelligent  and  conscientious,  think  of  the  require- 
ment of  unanimity.  Weak  and  ignorant  juries  are  apt  enough 
to  agree ;  alas !  to  agree  unwisely.  But  it  is  hard  enough  for 
twelve  strong  men,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  agree  upon  almost 
any  debatable  subject.  There  never  was  a  period  when  opinions 
were  so  varied  and  so  firmly  held.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  principle  of  unanimity  will  have  to  be  modified.  The  de- 
mand for  such  a  change  will  be  greater  as  the  juries  improve  and 
as  the  difficulty  in  securing  conscientious  unanimity  is  found  to 
increase.  The  presiding  justice  of  this  department  lately  made 
what  seems  to  me  a  happy  suggestion  on  this  head.  He  advo- 
cated a  constitutional  amendment  making  a  vote  of  nine  jurors, 
when  approved  by  the  court,  equivalent  to  unanimity.  That 
would  prevent  disagreements  in  all  but  the  most  evenly  balanced 
cases,  while  the  requirement  of  judicial  approval  would  operate 
upon  the  contending  parties — the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
the  jury  room — as  a  wholesome  check  and  balance. 

These  suggestions  are  the  result  of  experience  and  reflection. 
I  have  sought,  without  taking  a  rose-water  view  of  the  situation, 
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to  clear  the  atmosphere  from  loose  notions  as  to  miscarriages 
being  the  rule.  They  are  certainly  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion. Still,  the  exception  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and, 
in  future  efforts  looking  to  that  end,  I  trust  that  this  discussien 
may  not  be  found  to  be  wholly  unprofitable. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  while  these  thoughts  deal 
in  the  main  with  the  machinery  of  justice,  the  motor  has  not 
been  overlooked.  Behind  the  machinery  there  must  be  power — 
power  adequate  to  its  efficient  working.  That  power  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  finding  its  highest 
expression  in  an  able,  upright,  and  vigilant  press. 

George  C.  Barrett. 
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The  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  it  is,  when  a  man  tries 
to  do  public  business  in  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  would 
manage  private  affairs,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  do  so.  The 
answer  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  it  may  be  worth  while,  neverthe- 
less, to  try  to  make  the  reason  clear.  The  first  difficulty  with 
which  such  a  one  must  contend  often  has  its  beginnings  prior  to 
his  election.  Few  people  who  have  not  come  into  contact  with 
political  methods  from  the  bottom  up,  appreciate  to  what  an  ex- 
tent an  official  may  find  himself  embarrassed  through  his  own 
mistakes  as  a  candidate.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a 
man  who  wishes  to  secure  a  nomination,  or  who  is  a  candidate, 
to  bind  himself  to  party  leaders  by  distinct  pledges.  One  so 
doing  must  recognize  at  the  time,  however,  we  may  suppose,  the 
restrictions  he  is  placing  upon  his  freedom  when  he  shall  be  in 
office.  But  many  men  who  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  this 
error  do  not  appreciate  at  its  full  strength  the  binding  effect  of 
circumstances  apart  from  distinct  pledges.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  are  no  honorable  obligations  resting  upon  a  can- 
didate, as  toward  the  party  which  nominates  him,  in  case  of  his 
election  ;  although  such  obligations  are  more  clear,  certainly,  in 
the  broader  fields  of  politics  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation, 
where  parties  divide  to  a  greater  extent  on  distinctive  lines  of 
public  policy,  than  they  are  in  municipal  politics.  The  special 
obligation  which  it  is  essential  for  a  candidate  to  avoid  who 
wishes  to  be  free  to  do  the  best  he  can  as  a  public  officer,  is  the 
assumed  right  of  any  man,  any  clique,  or  any  body  of  men, 
whether  large  or  small,  to  dictate  to  him  whom  he  shall,  or  shall 
not,  nominate  or  appoint  to  any  office  which  the  law  makes  it  his 
duty  to  fill.  The  occasions  are  comparatively  rare  in  municipal 
matters  when,  by  the  power  of  their  influence,  outsiders  seek  to 
control  an  official's  relation  to  public  questions  which  do  not  in- 
volve patronage. 
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Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  good  city  government  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  the  great  parties  to  local  affairs 
is  an  unnatural  one.  Party  lines  are  drawn  upon  questions  upon 
which  local  matters  have  no  bearing.  Parties,  conseqaently,  ase 
related  to  the  locality  simply  as  organizations  seeking  to  control 
the  local  offices.  If  there  could  be  genuine  municipal  parties, 
representing  divisions  between  citizens  on  questions  of  municipal 
concern  only,  one  need  have  no  special  fear  of  party  government 
in  its  application  to  a  city  any  more  than  in  its  application  to  the 
State  or  the  nation.  Party  government,  even  in  cities,  has  this 
advantage  over  individual  administration,  that  it  offers  to  the 
community  continuous  responsibility.  But  when  parties  are 
formed  upon  lines  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  local 
affairs,  the  evils  attaching  to  the  government- of  cities  by  such 
parties  often  outweigh  whatever  advantages  the  system  may 
claim. 

This  leads  to  the  next  difficulty  which  the  mayor  of  a  city 
must  face  under  existing  conditions,  even  if  he  be  free  from  every 
oblisfation  that  restrains  his  freedom  of  decision  and  action.  The 
duty  of  the  mayor  is  toward  the  city.  The  concern  of  party 
managers  is  for  the  party.  They  feel  no  responsibility  toward 
the  city,  but  great  responsibility  toward  the  party.  In  their  eyes 
the  administration  of  the  city  should  strengthen  the  party,  what- 
ever else  it  may  fail  to  do.  Few  managing  politicians  are  able 
to  see  that  a  man  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  city  best. 
Their  conception  of  party  advantage  is  to  reward  with  places  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  party  workers,  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  put  forth  every  effort  on  the  party's  behalf.  The  mayor,  there- 
fore, or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  officer,  is  exposed  to  constant 
pressure  from  those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  passes  his  time ;  which  pressure  makes  first  of  all  for 
the  good  of  the  party,  without  regard  to  the  effect  this  or  that 
step  may  have  either  on  the  reputation  of  the  officer  or  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  It  requires  courage  and  faith  to  resist  this 
pressure,  in  the  confidence  that  the  unseen  people  will  sustain 
their  representative  in  doing  right,  as  against  any  party  magnates 
whom  he  may  offend.  Temptation  comes  also  in  most  insidious 
ways.     The  mayor,  for  example,  needs,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
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co-operation  of  the  common  council,  and  the  help  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  his  city  in  the  legislature.  When  influential 
men  among  either  of  these  bodies  ask  favors,  it  requires  a  strong 
man  to  maintain  his  independence,  if  what  they  ask  is  against 
his  better  judgment.  A  public  officer  having  to  deal  with  such 
influences  needs  no  qualification  more  than  he  needs  tact ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  an  official  who  will  fearlessly  adhere  to  his 
own  views  of  the  right,  resisting  at  every  hazard  all  temptation 
to  make  improper  nominations,  or  to  do  anything  which  his  con- 
science admonishes  him  he  should  not  do,  will,  in  the  end,  accom- 
plish more  than  one  who  attempts  to  make  his  way  smooth  by 
placating  this  influence  or  that.  The  latter  process  is  an  endless 
one,  and  after  a  while  such  an  officer  will  find  that  the  simplest 
thing  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some  favor  on  his  part 
granted  in  return  for  what  ought  to  be  given  simply  as  a  matter 
of  duty  to  the  community.  The  fearless  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
wins  the  respect  even  of  those  whom  he  disappoints.  When 
once  they  are  persuaded  that  no  special  favors  are  to  be  had  in 
return  for  the  performance  of  duty  on  their  part,  they  are  not 
unlikely  themselves  to  approach  public  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  interest 

These  are  the  special  temptations  which  beset  a  city  official 
on  the  side  of  his  friends.  Public  life  differs  from  private  busi- 
ness in  this  other  aspect,  that  there  is  always  an  organized 
opposition  whose  antagonism  must  be  overcome  in  every  casa 
This  antagonism  is  as  likely  to  be  felt  when  one  is  right  as  when 
one  is  wrong.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  code  of  a  political 
organization,  that  its  adherents  must  contribute  nothing,  even 
by  co-operation,  to  the  success  of  a  man  upon  the  other  side. 
The  only  influence  which  can  modify  this  opposition  is  public 
opinion.  This  the  fearless  mayor  is  apt  to  have  with  him,  while 
the  man  who  seeks  the  support  of  party  managers  by  docile 
acceptance  of  their  suggestions  is  likely  not  to  have  it.  There- 
fore, in  this  larger  view,  it  is  equally  important  for  a  city  officer 
to  be  courageous  and  independent,  and  to  be  manifestly  the  serv- 
ant of  the  whole  people  only. 

Difficulties  such  as  the  foregoing  are  inherent  in  our  system 
of  government.     They  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  now,  by  a 
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courageous  man  of  strong  parts.  No  change  in  the  law  can  so 
far  affect  the  situation  as  to  mate  results  greatly  independent  of 
the  character  of  the  officer.  The  greatest  hope  for  improvement 
is  to  be  found  in  a  growth  of  public  opinion  which  will  demaad 
of  every  party  that  its  representatives  in  office  shall  be  the 
servants  of  the  whole  city,  and  not  the  servants  of  a  party. 
Such  a  public  opinion  must  express  itself,  in  case  of  need,. 
through  independent  voting,  upon  a  scale  which  will  make  con- 
tinuous party  success  impossible  for  either  side,  until  this  point 
is  conceded.  In  cities  where  the  national  parties  are  pretty 
evenly  divided,  such  a  sentiment  may  be  developed  with  com- 
parative ease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  where  one  party  is 
overwhelmingly  in  excess  of  the  other,  public  opinion  itself  is  at 
fault  to  so  great  an  extent  as  practically  to  have  substituted,  for 
the  responsibility  of  city  officials  to  the  community,  a  respon- 
sibility on  their  part  to  the  managers  of  the  dominant  party. 
Where  this  is  so  the  substance  of  popular  government  is  gone. 
It  can  be  recovered  only  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  machine 
to  defy  interference,  which  power  springs  largely  from  the  cost- 
liness and  the  labor  of  counter- organization.  I  should  hope  for 
good  results  in  this  direction  from  the  passage  of  bills  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  the  whole  machinery  and  expense  of 
elections,  including  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  ballots. 
Every  effort  at  independent  action  now  is  rendered  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  the  expense  of  placing  ballots  at  the  polls.  The  people 
cannot  hope  to  secure  the  complete  control  of  elections  which 
their  interests  demand  until  the  State,  at  the  public  expense,  pro- 
vides all  the  machinery  necessary  to  enable  each  citizen  to  vote 
for  whom  he  likes. 

In  a  general  way,  anything  which  separates  municipal  elec- 
tions from  those  for  State  and  national  offices  ought  to  make 
for  improved  city  government.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  many 
favor  charter  elections  for  cities,  to  be  held  at  different  times 
from  those  for  the  State  and  the  nation.  I  think  that  a  separate 
election  for  city  officers  is  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  only  one  proposition  whicli  commends  itself  to  my  mind  as 
a  distinct  improvement  in  that  direction.  Experience  shows 
that  general  public  interest  cannot  be  maintained  for  two  elec- 
18 
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tions  a  year.  Consequently,  the  lesser  election,  which  is  that 
for  local  offices,  suffers  ordinarily  in  the  number  of  citizens  which 
it  attracts  to  the  polls.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  average 
citizen  is  more  affected  in  his  pocket  and  in  the  routine  of  his 
life  by  the  character  of  the  city  government  than  he  is  by  the 
character  of  either  the  State  or  the  national  government.  Never- 
theless, very  many  more  people  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States  than  vote  at  any  other  time.  In  other  words,  a  large  class 
of  citizens  are  too  ready  to  neglect  city  elections  altogether.  For 
this  reason,  I  should  not  usually  anticipate  any  special  advantage 
from  a  separate  city  election,  if  such  separation  makes  it  the 
second  election  in  a  year.  Boston  has  a  charter  election  in  De- 
cember ;  Philadelphia  has  hers  in  the  spring.  In  Boston  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  rancors  of  the  November  election  to  work 
themselves  out  in  December;  while  in  Philadelphia  the  election 
is  so  near  to  the  coming  one  for  the  State  and  the  nation  that  it 
is  deemed  to  be  a  '*  straw  *'  of  great  significance  to  indicate  which 
way  its  vote  shall  turn,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  swept  into 
the  current  of  the  larger  politics  as  hopelessly  as  ever.  If  the 
Constitution  of  our  State  could  be  amended,  as  was  at  one  time 
suggested,  so  that  the  elections  to  fill  State  and  national  offices 
could  come  in  the  even  years,  and  the  local  elections  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  odd  years,  so  that  there  should  be  separate  charter 
elections,  but  at  the  same  time  only  one  election  a  year,  such  a 
provision,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  the  best  promise  of  good 
results  along  this  line.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  by 
sucli  a  provision,  the  influence  of  national  politics  can  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  local  affairs.  The  stream  is  always  stronger 
than  the  eddy,  and  our  city  life  is  lived  in  the  midst  of  State 
and  national  politics.  Still,  such  an  arrangement,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  reduce  the  interference  to  the  lowest  degree  possible, 
while  securing  for  us,  to  some  extent,  the  advantages  of  a  sepa- 
rate election. 

The  average  city  charter  provides  a  scheme  of  administration 
which  is  curiously  at  war  with  all  the  teachings  of  experience. 
If  an}^  one  point  of  business  administration  is  well  settled,  it  is 
that  executive  work  must  be  committed  to  one  man.  Every  suc- 
cessful business  depends  upon  this  principle,  iii  connection  with 
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its  companion    thought   of   individual   responsibility,   running 
through  every  department,  from  the  head  down. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  charters  of  our  cities  run  counter 
to  this  well-settled  principle  with  a  completeness  which  leaves 
nothinof  to  be  imao^ined.  It  is  the  more  curious  that  such  a 
false  system,  or  absence  of  system,  should  have  obtained  in  our 
cities,  because- in  the  government  of  the  United  States  such  mis- 
takes have  been  avoided.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  non-partisan 
treasury  department,  or  a  non-partisan  post-office,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  any  one  been  wild  enough  to  suggest  such  things. 
Yet  most  of  our  cities  are  administered  on  precisely  that  plaii. 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  in  recent  years,  have  made 
important  steps  in  the  direction  of  concentrated  responsibility 
upon  the  executive  side  of  city  government.  In  Brooklyn,  the 
Police  Department,  the  Fire  Department,  the  Health  Department, 
the  Building  Department,  the  Department  of  City  Works,  are 
each  under  the  charo-e  of  a  sinsrle  head.  Not  a  sino^le  voice  has 
been  heard  in  Brooklyn,  since  the  change  was  made,  suggesting 
a  return  to  old  methods.  Each  head  of  department  understands 
that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  any  faults  in  his  department.  He 
also  knows  that  he  gets  the  praise  for  whatever  merits  it  may 
claim.  These  officers,  being  themselves  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
without  confirmation  by  the  common  council,  for  terms  conter- 
minous with  his  own,  are  all  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at 
a  single  election.  In  consequence,  a  change  of  mayor  places 
within  the  reach  of  the  voters  a  change  in  the  entire  character  of 
the  city  government.  In  this  way  the  city  government  has  been 
made  responsible  to  the  people  to  an  extent  never  known  before. 
The  people  know  that  the  remedy  for  bad  government,  under 
such  a  charter,  is  within  their  own  reach.  The  officials  know  it 
also,  and  the  result  is  a  responsiveness  to  public  sentiment  far 
beyond  what  is  usually  the  case. 

On  its  executive  side,  I  think  the  charter  of  Brooklyn  is  a 
good  model  for  any  city  wishing  to  improve  its  administration. 
The  unsolved  organic  problem  in  connection  with  city  govern- 
ment, in  my  mind,  is  the  common  council.  Almost  nowhere 
has  it  been  found  safe  to  deposit  with  it  all  of  the  powers  which, 
theoretically,  such  a  body  ought  to  enjoy.     In  some  cities  its 
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powers  have  been  reduced  so  much  that  the  only  power  which 
it  retains  is  a  capacity  to  do  harm,  by  unwise  interference  with 
the  executive,  and  by  obstruction.  This  point  alone  seems  to 
me  clear  in  connection  with  common  councils,  that,  whatever 
powers  are  lodged  with  them,  these  powers  should  be,  in  kind, 
legislative  only.  They  should  have  no  part  whatever  in  the 
confirmation  of  appointments,  and  no  power  of  interference  with 
the  current  administration  of  executive  departments. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Stute  to  the  cities  within  its  borders, 
this  much,  at  least,  it  would  seem,  may  safely  be  insisted  upon. 
First,  that  the  legislature  shall  not  pass  mandatory  bills  calling 
for  expenditure  by  the  city  ;  but  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  make 
all  such  legislation  permissive  in  form,  placing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  added  expenditure  distinctly  upon  some  officer,  or 
officers,  who  can  be  called  to  account  by  the  people  of  the  city. 
And  secondly,  that  whenever  additional  agencies  are  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  special  work  to  be  undertaken  by  a  city, 
these  agents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  not  by  the 
legislature.  A  commission,  or  a  commissioner,  appointed  by 
the  legislature  is  responsible  only  to  the  State.  Responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  work  in  which  the  city  alone  is  interested 
should  be  in  every  case  to  the  mayor,  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city,  and  through  him  to  the  voters  of  the  city.  Within 
these  lines  a  city  may  very  justly  and  very  safely  strive  for  local 
self-government 

Seth  Low. 
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Surely  no  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  immeas- 
urable importance  of  cheap  transportation  in  promoting  the 
commercial  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  a  nation,  or  its 
vital  importance  to  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  our  own. 
In  the  language  of  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  "  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  every  State  or  nation  is  the  economy 
of  transportation  of  persons  or  property."  Commerce  and  civil- 
ization have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
improved  means  of  transportation  and  communication.  The 
growth  of  commerce  has  uniformly  followed  the  extension  of 
facilities  for  transportation,  and  it  has  invariably  increased  rap- 
idly whenever  these  have  been  improved  and  enlarged. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  railroads  have 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  direction  of  virtually  bringing 
together  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  however  widely  they 
may  be  separated  in  fact.  The  railroads  have  made  possible  the 
interchange  of  products  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  vast 
domain,  rendering  available  the  diversified  natural  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  adding  wonderfully  to  its  productive  capacity. 
The  almost  inestimable  advantages  which  have  been  gained, 
commercially  and  socially,  through  the  marvelous  development 
of  our  railway  system,  are  universally  acknowledged,  but  they 
have  not  been  attained  without  accompanying  disadvantages. 
The  policy  under  which  that  system  has  been  so  rapidly  devel- 
oped has  been  one  of  unwarranted  discrimination,  and  its  effect 
has  been,  as  I  have  said  heretofore, 

"To  build  up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large  dealer 
an  advantage  over  the  small  tradei-,  to  make  capital  count  for  more  than  individ- 
ual credit  and  enterprise,  to  concentrate  business  at  great  commercial  centers, 
to  necessitate  combinations  and  aggregations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to 
encourage  the  g^o^vth  and  extend  the  influence  of  corporate  power,  and  to  throw 
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the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  few." 

The  methods  of  railway  management  which  have  prevailed  have 
encouraged  concentration  and  consolidation  in  ev^ery  form  of 
commercial  enterprise,  industry,  and  production,  and  their  legiti- 
mate fruits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "combinations"  and  "trusts" 
which  have  justly  occasioned  a  widespread  feeling  of  uneasiness 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  Inter-state  Commerce  Law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  a  halt  on  the  prevailing  railroad  policy  of  unwarranted 
discrimination,  and  its  effect  in  checking  the  general  tendency 
toward  the  concentration  of  commercial  interests  in  the  hands 
of  aggregated  capital  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as 
time  passes.  Under  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  "  short-haul  " 
principle  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  situated  between  great 
commercial  centers  receive  the  benefits  of  their  natural  advantages 
of  location,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  merely  tributary  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  favored  distributing  points.  This  law 
has  given  new  life,  strength,  and  courage  to  the  small  shipper 
and  the  small  trader  in  their  unequal  competition  with  those 
controlling  large  capital,  and  will  in  time  stimulate  the  growth 
of  local  industries  and  enterprises  throughout  the  land,  thereby 
promoting  commerce  in  every  quarter,  and  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people.  In  the  progress  of  time,  as  it  is  per- 
fected, strengthened,  and  more  thoroughly  enforced,  it  will  event-' 
ually  accomplish  whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
legislation  in  the  way  of  railroad  regulation,  but  much  can  readily 
be  done  by  other  methods  to  improve  and  cheapen  the  facilities 
for  transportation  which  the  nation  now  enjoys. 

The  most  practicable  and  most  certain  method  of  securing 
the  manifold  blessings  of  cheap  transportation  which  remains 
open  to  us  is  by  the  proper  improvement  of  our  water-ways. 
The  cheapest  known  method  of  transportation  is  by  water.  No 
railroad  can  compete  successfully  with  a  free  and  unobstructed 
water  route  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  nor  can  any 
combination  of  corporate  capital  long  control  or  injuriously  mo- 
nopolize a  navigable  water-way  which  is  open  to  all  comers. 
The  natural  and  artificial  water  routes  of  the  United  States  not 
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only  afford  in  themselves  the  cheapest  existing  rates  of  trans- 
portation, but,  in  addition,  thej  also  exercise  an  absolutely  and 
beneficially  controlling  influence  in  regulating  railroad  rates 
over  a  large  extent  of  territorj^  which  they  do  not  themse^yes 
directly  reach.  The  highest  railway  authorities  have  borne 
witness  to  the  controlling  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  great 
water  routes  of  the  country  in  reducing  and  keeping  down  rail- 
road charges.  Those  whose  opinions  have  been  recorded  sub- 
stantially agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  that, 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Mississippi 
River  are  the  great  regulators  of  railroad  transportation  charges." 

As  is  well  known,  the  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
are  the  basis  of  the  railway  rates  throughout  the  entire  region 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  those  rates  are  largely  determined  by  the  rates  by 
water  between  the  cities  named.  Whatever  disturbs  railway 
rates  on  any  line  within  that  region  disturbs  them  upon  all  other 
lines  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  controlling  influence  of  the 
water  route  between  Chicago  and  New  York  is  shown  by  lower 
railwav  rates  durino^  the  season  of  navisration  than  durino;  the 
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winter;  and  the  great  reductions  that  have  been  made  in  these 
rates  in  recent  years,  in  consequence  of  the  important  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  water  routes,  show  what  might  readily  be 
done  in  other  sections  of  the  country  by  means  of  similar  im- 
provements in  the  interest  of  cheap  transportation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  efficiency  of  a  water  route 
as  a  means  of  transportation  is  measured  by  its  capacity  at  its 
least  efficient  point,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  its  capacity  at 
that  point  may  increase  correspondingly  the  efficiency  of  the  en- 
tire route.  One  single  improvement  may  double  the  efficiency 
of  a  route  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  by  removing  obstructions 
or  deepening  the  channel  at  a  particular  point,  because  the  cost 
of  water  transportation  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  vessels  that 
can  be  used  increases.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  through 
the  St.  Clair  Flats,  which  made  possible  upon  the  lakes  the  use 
of  steam  vessels  carrying  cargoes  three  times  as  large  as   those 
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previously  carried,  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  tolls  upon 
the  Erie  Canal,  effected  a  j)erinanent  reduction  of  at  least  twelve 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  cost  of  transporting  grain  from  Chicago  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  immense  and  widespread  benefits 
of  such  a  reduction  can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  It  adds  to 
the  profits  of  the  producer  of  grain,  and  decreases  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer.  It  is  almost  universally  advantageous. 
The  millions  expended  upon  the  St.  Clair  Flats  by  the  general 
government  have  saved  manj'  millions  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  No  investment  of  any  other  character  could  have 
proved  so  productive  and  so  profitable.  In  no  other  way  could 
an  equal  expenditure  have  resulted  in  so  much  direct  benefit  to 
the  whole  people,  saving  to  them  millions  of  dollars,  not  at  any 
one  time,  but  year  after  year  for  all  time. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  no  expenditures  made  by 
the  government  are  so  profitable  to  the  whole  people  as  those 
that  are  properly  made  for  public  works  of  value  to  commerce. 
Whatever  public  money  is  devoted  to  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  great  highways  of  commerce,  to  opening  up  har- 
bors on  the  seaboard  or  on  the  lakes,  to  removing  obstructions 
from  navigable  waters  or  deepening  their  channels,  or  to  digging 
canals  to  connect  together  these  natural  water-ways,  yields  a  much 
larger  direct  return  to  the  pockets  of  the  whole  people  than  any 
other  class  of  expenditures  made  by  the  government.  And  the 
benefits  of  such  expenditures  are  not  temporary,  but  continuous ; 
they  accrue  to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike  year  after  year 
in  a  reduced  transportation  tax.  Millions  are  expended  annually 
to  sustain  the  government  without  accomplishing  any  other  re- 
sult than  simply  to  meet  its  living  expenses,  which  must  be  met 
by  like  expenditures  each  coming  year.  Necessary  and  useful  as 
these  expenditures  are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  a  temporary 
character  only.  But  public  improvements  by  which  commerce 
is  encouraged  and  promoted  become  a  continuing  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country,  yielding  returns  to  the  people  year  after 
year,  and  adding  to  the  common  prosperity. 

It  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  general  government 
to  make  appropriations  from  the  public  revenues  for  public 
works  of  the  character  indicated;  yet  no  systematic  and  well- 
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defined  policy  with  respect  to  them  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  are  rather  the  result  of  chance  than  of  deliber- 
ate legislative  intention.  Although  the  policy  of  making  liberal 
appropriations  for  such  purposes  is  firmly  established,  although 
the  importance  of  such  improvements  is  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  although  the  commercial  advantages  resulting  from 
many  of  the  improvements  thus  made  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged, the  annual  river  and  harbor  bills  are  the  subjects  of  fierce 
attacks  at  each  recurring  session  of  Congress.  With  so  many 
considerations  to  commend  it  to  popular  favor,  the  Kiver  and 
Harbor  Bill,  which  should  be  one  of  the  most  beneficent  measures 
enacted  by  Congress,  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  a  large  part  of  the  public.  Why? 
Simply  because  it  is  believed  to  contain  many  items  that  are  in- 
serted mainly  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  local  political  inter- 
ests of  individual  legislators,  and  which  could  find  a  place  in  it 
only  through  the  process  commonly  known  as  "  log-rolling." 
For  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  some  adequate  remedy 
ought  to  be  and  can  be  found. 

To  find  a  remedy  we  must  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
My  investigation  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  national  public  works  is  a 
fundamental  one.  The  fault  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  or  rather,  more  properly  speaking,  the  trouble  is  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  any  comprehensive  and  well-considered  policy 
and  system. 

To  begin  with,  the  present  practice  is  radically  at  fault,  in 
that  Congress  reserves  to  itself  alone  the  right  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  inauguration  of  all  river  and  harbor  works.  Nothing 
is  done  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  improvements  are  most 
urgently  needed  and  would  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  nation.  Whatever  official  investigations 
are  made  for  the  information  of  Congress  relate  to  particular 
projects,  each  of  which  stands  by  itself,  and  is  so  considered. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  improvements  undertaken  are  so 
often  of  a  sectional  or  local  character.  New  projects,  how- 
ever important,  receive  no  consideration  unless  those  most  di- 
rectly benefited  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  Congress.     The 
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first  step  to  \)v  taken  is  to  ask  that  bodv  to  direct  an  exam- 
ination and  survey  to  be  made,  which  work  is  usually  intrusted 
to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army.  If  Congress  grants  the  re- 
quest, its  action  is  influenced  more  largely  by  the  recommenda- 
tions and  solicitations  of  the  representatives  of  the  localities 
most  immediately  interested,  than  by  its  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  improvement.  Hence,  of 
course,  projects  which  are  of  especial  local  advantage  are  likely 
to  be  pressed  more  vigorously  and  successfully  than  those  of 
a  national  character,  for  which  individual  representatives  and 
senators  are  not  held  directly  responsible  by  their  constituency. 
Such  projects,  being  the  outcome  of  hxjal  agitation,  are  naturally 
presented  in  the  form  supposed  best  to  subserve  local  or  individ- 
ual interests,  and  the  value  of  the  examinations  made  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  engineers  are  usually  directed 
to  report  upon  projected  improvements  of  a  specified  charac- 
ter, under  limitations  which  prevent  them  from  utilizing  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  fullest  extent.  When  thus 
restricted  by  specific  directions  inspired  by  local  interests,  the 
engineers,  following  the  ideas  of  military  discipline  in  which 
they  have  been  trained,  naturallv  content  themselves  with  carry- 
ing out  their  instructions,  and  are  careful  to  go  no  further.  In 
examinations  made  under  such  circumstances,  the  relations  of 
one  projected  improvement  to  another,  or  to  those  completed  or 
already  in  progress,  are  not  apt  to  receive  much  consideration. 
Each  project  is  reported  upon  independently,  not  with  regard  to 
its  relations  to  a  general  system  of  improvements ;  and  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  engineers  are  those  they  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare, not,  perhaps,  those  they  would  have  recommended,  if  free 
to  exercise  their  discretion.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  lack  of 
system  extends  from  the  preliminary  steps  taken  throughout  the 
investigations  on  which  final  action  is  based,  to  the  execution  of 
such  improvements  as  are  undertaken.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that,  the  inauguration  of.  public  w^orks  being  left  to  local  agita- 
tion and  pressure,  the  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  them 
should  be  influenced  largely  by  local  considerations  from  begin- 
ning, to  end. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  methods  that  now  prevail  is  to 
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constitute  Congress,  or  rather  the  committee  which  formulates 
the  Kiver  and  Harbor  Bill,  a  national  hoard  of  public  works; 
and  the  failure  of  a  legislative  body  successfully  to  perform  such 
an  administrative  function  is  inevitable.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions the  Kiver  and  Harbor  Bill  is  necessarily  made  up  in  a 
desultory  and  haphazard  manner.  Although  months  may  be 
devoted  to  its  preparation,  the  number  of  projects  to  be  consid- 
ered is  so  great,  and  the  pressure  of  other  legislative  duties  so 
continuous,  that  the  committee,  with  the  utmost  industry  and  the 
best  of  intentions,  cannot  master  the  infinitude  of  detail  con- 
nected with  such  subjects,  or  find  time  to  pass  deliberately  upon 
the  multitude  of  questions  that  arise,  or  so  shape  its  work  as  to 
make  all  the  projects  which  it  approves  component  and  useful 
parts  of  a  grand  system  of  internal  improvements.  Such  a  sys- 
tem cannot  be  planned  or  carried  into  execution  in  a  year,  or,  in- 
deed, in  a  few  years.  If  it  could,  Congress  might  achieve  more 
satisfactory  results  in  attempting  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
national  board  of  public  works.  But  no  fixed  or  definite  policy 
as  to  public  works  can  be  pursued  under  existing  methods,  be- 
cause with  each  Congress  the  membership  of  the  committee 
changes  and  different  views  prevail.  Perhaps  the  works  pro- 
jected by  one  Congress  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  next,  and  the 
preliminary  steps  are  taken  toward  undertaking  others,  which 
are  in  turn  ignored  by  the  succeeding  Congress.  The  mere 
statement  of  these  methods  is  sufficient  to  condemn  them  and  to 
emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  a  reform. 

Another  very  serious  evil  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  public  works  is  the  criminal  wastefulness 
that  results  from  the  uncertain  and  irregular  manner  in  which 
appropriations  are  made.  Instead  of  making  the  entire  amount 
required  to  complete  an  improvement  which  is  undertaken  avail- 
able at  the  outset,  or  at  fixed  intervals  as  the  work  progresses, 
these  appropriations  are  usually  doled  out  in  driblets,  and  often 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  cost  of  the  work  is  largely  and  un- 
necessarily increased.  Those  in  charge  never  know  what  they 
can  count  on.  They  cannot  exceed  the  sums  appropriated,  and 
must  work  along  as  best  they  can.  with  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  their  appropriations  will  be  continued,  largely  reduced, 
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or  discontinued  entirely,  by  the  next  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 
When  such  improvements  are  in  progress,  when  the  materials 
and  machinery  ai'e  on  the  ground,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  true 
economy  to  permit  work  to  be  stopped  and  partially  completed 
improvements  to  fall  into  decay  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  necessary  appropriations.  Yet  this  sometimes  occurs  at 
such  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  works  as  to  leave  them  ill 
prepared  to  withstand  the  elements ;  the  result  is,  that  a  whole 
season's  work  may  have  to  be  renewed  when  next  an  appropri- 
ation becomes  available.  Influenced  by  mistaken  notions  of 
economy,  Congress  is  in  the  habit  of  scaling  down  the  estimates 
of  the  engineers,  and  usually  allows  them  much  less  than  the 
amounts  which  in  their  judgment  can  be  profitably  expended 
upon  the  works  under  their  charge  during  the  coming  year.  All 
these  methods  are  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  many  instances 
could  be  cited  in  which  large  expenditures  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost  through  such  causes  as  I  have  indicated. 

Viewed  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  one 
of  the  worst  evils  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  are  now  secured  is  the  fact  that  it  directly 
encourages  and  leads  to  the  most  vicious  legislative  methods. 
Eepresentatives  and  senators  must  look  to  and  guard  the  local 
interests  of  their  respective  districts  and  States,  for  if  they  do  not 
no  one  else  will.  If  those  who  are  advocating  improvements  of 
general  benefit,  but  of  especial  local  importance,  cannot  secure 
adequate  appropriations  for  them  upon  their  merits,  while  proj- 
ects of  doubtful  utility  or  purely  local  advantage  are  cared  for, 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  the  methods  probably  employed  in 
behalf  of  the  latter  is  certainly  very  strong.  If  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  improvements  of  admitted 
public  importance  find  them  wholly  ignored  or  inadequately 
provided  for,  they  must  either  permit  the  important  interests  in 
their  hands  to  suffer,  or  else  be  ready  to  enter  into  combinations 
and  to  make  trades  to  secure  the  appropriations  they  deem  neces- 
sarv,  even  if  this  involves  the  support  of  projects  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  approve.  Such  methods  are  demoralizing 
in  the  highest  degree,  not  only  to  Congress,,  but  to  the  public; 
whatever  will  tend  to  do  away  with  them  will  be  a  public  bless- 
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ing.  Under  existing  conditioDs  local  and  sectional  influences  are 
sure  to  predominate  too  largely  in  determining  the  composition 
of  the  Kiver  and  Harbor  Bill,  and  they  must  continue  to  dct,so 
until  a  radical  change  is  effected.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  improvements  made  should  be  local  and  diverse,  that  in 
water-ways  which  stiould  form  parts  of  a  connected  system  the 
permanent  works  constructed  should  render  necessary  the  use  of 
boats  of  different  classes  and  size,  that  improvements  should  be 
entered  upon  which  are  remote  from  any  continuous  navigable 
waters,  and  that  expenditures  should  be  made  that  merely  sub- 
serve strictly  local  interests,  and  do  not  promote  the  general  in- 
terests of  navigation. 

The  obvious  and  common-sense  remedy  for  the  evils  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  would  seem  to  be  the  complete  transfer 
of  the  administrative  functions  now  assumed  by  Congress  to  an 
organization  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  supervising  and 
executing  all  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors.  Such  a 
change  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evils  to  which  attention  has 
been  invited.  The  vast  commercial  importance  of  an  adequate 
system  of  internal  improvements,  and  the  self-evident  fact  that 
the  efficiency  of  water-ways  is  greatly  increased  when  improve- 
ments are  made  with  a  view  to  forming  connected  and  continu- 
ous navigable  routes,  certainly  afford  ample  justification  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  agency  charged  with  the  single  duty  of 
planning,  proposing,  and  constructing  such  a  system  of  public 
works  as  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  nation  demand. 
An  organization  of  this  character,  whose  members  were  given  a 
tenure,  rank,  and  compensation  that  would  enlist  the  service  of 
the  best  engineering  talent,  and  who  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  their  life  work, 
would  command  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  of  the  country ; 
and  it  would  assuredly  perform  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  Congress  or  its  commit- 
tees can  possibly  do  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Instead  of  having  projected  improvements  originate  in  Con- 
gress, with  little  regard  to  their  relations  to  each  other  or  to 
commerce  or  to  any  general  plan,  as  is  now  the  case,  they  ought 
to  be  first  carefully  passed  upon  separately  and  as  a  whole  by 
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the  different  divisions  of  the  proposed  bureau ;  and  then,  if 
recommended,  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval  and  the  requi- 
site appropriations,  accompanied  with  all  needful  information 
as  to  the  general  and  relative  value  to  commerce  of  each  project, 
and  with  detailed  estimates,  plans,  and  specifications  for  its  com- 
pletion. Under  any  plan  of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
appropriations  for  undiscoverable  creeks  and  bayous  could  creep 
into  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  Under  such  a  plan  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  would  disap- 
pear. Under  such  a  plan,  with  all  the  preliminary  work  carefully 
performed,  and  with  all  available  information  at  its  command. 
Congress  could  and  would  make  up  its  bills  more  intelligently 
and  more  satisfactorily.  Under  such  a  j)lan  the  reasons  for  each 
improvement  undertaken  would  be  known  to  the  public,  and  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  would  command  its  confidence.  Under 
such  a  plan  the  improvements  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
most  urgent  necessity  would  first  receive  consideration,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  first  provided  for.  Finally,  and 
most  important  of  all,  under  such  a  plan  the  works  undertaken 
would  be  calculated  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  rather  than  those  of  sections  or  localities. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  not  be  a  new  and  untried 
experiment.  It  is  the  policy  pursued  by  some  of  the  leading 
European  nations,  and  its  results  have  been  found  eminently 
satisfactory.  In  the  attention  given  to  the  development  of  a 
complete  and  effective  system  of  national  public  works,  and  in 
the  methods  of  administration  adopted  with  respect  to  such 
improvements,  the  United  States  are  far  behind  nations  like 
France,  Prussia,  and  Italy.  The  best  European  system  of 
national  public  works  is  probably  that  of  Prussia,  which  com- 
bines with  the  most  carefully  guarded  methods  of  administration 
a  thorough  education  and  training  in  theoretical  and  practical 
engineering  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  all  public 
works. 

In  Prussia  all  civil  works  are  under  the  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  en- 
tire system  is  distinctively  a  civil  one.  Appointments  in  that 
department  can  be  secured  only  by  taking  a  prescribed  course 
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of  study,  and  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  practical  engi- 
neering work  in  a  subordinate  position  without  compensation. 
Aspirants  are  obliged  to  devote  eight  years  to  the  preparatory 
study  and  training  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  tlie 
several  examinations  before  a  permanent  appointment  can  be 
obtained ;  but  when  it  is  obtained  the  successful  candidate  is 
secure  in  his  position,  and  should  he  retire  at  any  time  after 
getting  into  office  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  not  exceeding  seven- 
eighths  of  the  salary  he  receives.  The  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment are  organized  into  district  and  provincial  boards  and  a 
central  bureau.  As  a  rule,  all  projects  for  new  improvements 
originate  with  the  resident  district  officials,  and,  when  formulated 
and  approved  by  the  district  board,  are  forwarded  to  the  provin- 
cial board  for  examination.  That  body  either  returns  them  for 
further  examination  or  alteration,  or,  if  approved,  sends  them 
up  for  final  examination  to  the  central  bureau,  by  which  they 
are  considered  carefully,  and  either  referred  back  for  changes, 
approved  for  execution,  or  disapproved  entirely.  Occasionally 
this  order  is  reversed,  and  the  central  bureau  causes  outline  plans 
for  improvements  to  be  prepared,  which  are  forwarded  to  the 
local  officials  for  investigation  and  elaboration,  and  are  then 
similarly  passed  upon.  All  projects  suggested  in  the  legislative 
assembly  or  by  others  are  referred  to  the  department,  and  take 
the  same  course.  The  central  bureau  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  high  government  officials,  and  in  the  consideration  of  all  proj- 
ects of  importance  the  final  examinations  and  recommendations 
are  not  made  by  any  one  official,  but  by  the  whole  board,  after 
which  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
who  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  department. 

After  such  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  improvement 
recommended,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  prepares  each  year 
a  budget  containing  detailed  plans  for,  and  estimates  of,  the  cost 
of  all  proposed  improvements.  With  these  he  goes  before  the 
committees  of  the  legislative  body,  and  presents  for  their  con 
sideration  well-digested  proposals,  with  all  the  information  con- 
cerning them  that  is  needful  to  enable  the  committees  to  pass 
upon  them  intelligently.  A  fixed  sum  is  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  all  the  river  and  harbor  works  in  progress,  and  this  is 
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apportioned  among  the  different  imprrvernents  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  When  new  projects  are  un- 
dertaken, the  total  cost  and  the  time  required  for  their  com- 
pletion are  approximately  determined,  and  thereafter  appropria- 
tions are  made  regularly  in  accordance  with  that  determination, 
and  without  further  discussion,  unless  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gency should  make  it  necessary  to  ask  for  larger  appropriations 
than  usual. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  self-evident.  No  proj- 
ect is  undertaken  without  the  fullest  possible  investigation  and 
consideration,  not  by  a  single  engineer,  or  even  by  a  few  tem- 
porarily detailed  for  the  service,  but  by  resident  engineers  upon 
the  ground  familiar  with  every  detail,  by  all  the  higher  officials 
of  the  department,  and  finally  by  its  responsible  head.  Every 
project  is  in  this  way  passed  upon  by  men  who  have  made 
engineering  their  life  work,  and  who,  by  training  and  practical 
experience,  have  become  fitted  to  achieve  distinction  in  that 
work.  No  single  engineer  with  a  hobby,  or  an  ardent  desire  to 
experinient  on  some  new  theory  at  the  public  expense,  can 
secure  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  individual  ideas,  unless 
they  commend  themselves  to  his  associates.  Local  or  sectional 
interests  have  no  effect  in  influencing  the  final  decision  of  so 
large  a  body  of  trained  experts,  occupying  secure  and  independ- 
ent official  positions ;  and  the  action  of  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  any  proposed  improvement  represents  the  deliberate 
opinion  and  best  professional  judgment  of  the  entire  body. 

In  this  lies  the  great  and  especial  value  of  the  foreign  sys- 
tems. Every  step  is  taken  advisedly.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  guard  against  individual  errors  of  judgment.  Works 
once  begun  are  prosecuted  steadily  to  completion,  without  the 
wasteful  delays  and  interruptions  so  frequent  in  this  country. 
Whatever  is  done  is  done  well;  everything  that  is  done  counts. 
Similar  results  could  undoubtedly  be  secured  in  this  country  by 
the  adoption  of  similar  methods,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
make  the  experiment  worth  the  trial. 

Bills  are  now  pending  in  both  branches  of  Congress  having 
this  purpose  in  view.  They  provide  for  the  organization  of  a 
civil  bureau  in  the  War  Department,  to  be  especially  charged 
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with  all  work  in  counection  with  harbors  and  water-ways.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  country  be  divided  into  departments,  with  a 
number  of  divisions  in  each;  with  division  and  department 
boards,  and  over  all  an  advisory  board ;  all  reports  to  be  passed 
upon  by  these  respective  boards.  Provision  is  made  for  secur- 
ing full  reports  from  the  officers  in  charge  of  local  improvements, 
from  each  division  engineer  as  to  the  commercial  needs  of  his 
division  in  the  matter  of  improvements,  and  from  each  depart- 
ment engineer  as  to  the  needs  of  his  department ;  the  advisory 
board  to  report  upon  them  all  in  their  national  relations,  and  to 
recommend  such  improvements  as  are  deemed  most  desirable. 

These  measures  were  prepared  by  an  authorized  committee 
representing  over  three  thousand  civil  engineers,  who  have  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  discussing  at  their  meetings  the  evils 
of  the  present  situation,  and  in  seeking  a  remedy.  The  bills  have 
been  attacked  by  the  army  engineers,  who  have  raised  the  usual 
cry  of  the  "ins" — that  the  "  outs  "  simply  want  places.  But  the 
personal  interests  or  desires  of  neither  class  of  engineers  should 
cut  any  figure  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  army 
men  assert  that  the  organization  of  a  special  bureau,  as  proposed, 
would  unnecessarily  enlarge  our  already  immense  official  estab- 
lishment, and  say,  in  substance,  in  their  petition,  that  any  change 
which  interferes  with  their  present  powers  and  privileges  would 
be  disastrous  to  commerce. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  engineer 
corps  is  essentially  a  military  organization ;  that  its  ofiicers  re- 
ceive a  military  training,  and  have  military  duties  to  perform ; 
and  that  the  supervision  of  river  and  harbor  works  is  not  their 
regular  duty,  but  is  an  incidental  service.  The  officers  detailed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  charge  of  river  and  harbor 
works  are  really  upon  detached  service.  Their  employment  in 
such  service  is  not  permanent,  and  transfers  from  it  to  military 
duties  are  frequent.  Their  duties  and  their  authority  are  not  de- 
fined by  Congress,  and  the  result  of  their  anomalous  position  is, 
that  Congress  receives  from  them  nothing  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation or  recommendations  except  what  is  specifically  called 
for.  For  these  and  other  reasons  a  reorganization  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  or  the  creation  of  a  new  corps  is  necessary.  What 
19 
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is  requisite  is  a  permanent  agency,  with  its  work  and  dutiea 
clearly  marked  out  by  Congress.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is 
composed  of  military  or  civil  engineers,  or  both;  the  main  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  set  in  motion  machinery  designed  especially  for 
the  performance  of  the  work  it  will  be  called  upon  to  do,  instead 
of  trusting  to  machinery  designed  for  a  different  class  of  work. 

It  is  improbable  that  such  reforms  can  easily  be  effected. 
Important  as  they  are  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  good 
government,  and  to  an  orderly  administration  of  public  affairs, 
they  may  be,  as  many  other  matters  necessarily  are,  overlooked 
by  Congress  until  public  opinion  is  aroused  upon  the  subject 
and  demands  action;  but  time  and  discussion  will  eventually 
bring  these  necessary  changes  in  our  national  policy  with  respect, 
to  public  works. 

Shelby  M.  Cullom. 
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Let  me  premise  that  I  have  no  objection  to  license  legislation 
in  general  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Intelligently  devised,  and  faithfully  administered,  I  regard 
it  as  the  most  effectively  useful  form  of  liquor  legislation.  The 
so-called  "  prohibitory  "  laws  I  hold  to  be  vicious  in  principle, 
and,  on  the  large  scale  and  in  the  long  run,  demonstrably  unsuc- 
cessful in  practice.  For  a  fuller  statement  and  defense  of  these 
opinions  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  two  articles,  on  "  Pro- 
hibition, So-called,"  and  on  "  The  Alternative  of  Prohibition," 
in  the  Forum  for  November  and  December,  1886.  When  I  add 
that  I  hold  no  principle,  either  as  citizen  or  as  churchman,  that 
forbids  me  to  accept  and  maintain  (to  use  the  Scripture  phrase) 
"  laws  that  are  not  good,"  when  they  are  the  most  practically 
useful  for  the  time,  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  come  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  free  from  any  disqualifying  prejudices. 

Let  me  put  this  question  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  :  Is 
there  any  good  reason  why  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
should  be  sold^  at  any  price,  whether  low  or  high  ?  A  license  to 
conduct  this  business  is,  according  to  the  proper  conception  of 
license  legislation,  a  trust  committed  to  a  discreet  person  to  be 
exercised  for  the  public  good.  The  business  is  indispensable  to 
civilized  society.  The  most  violent  reformers  admit  this,  and 
embody  in  what  they  humorously  style  their  "  prohibitory  "  laws 
a  provision  that  the  business  shall  be  conducted  by  public  offi- 
cers appointed  for  the  purpose.  One  favorite  and  effectual 
device  for  defeating  the  operation  of  a  prohibitory  law  is  to 
defeat  the  provision  for  a  liquor  agency.  It  is  perfectly  well 
understood  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  morals  that,  if  no  pro- 
vision whatever  is  made  for  necessary  sales  of  liquor,  the  law  at 
once  becomes  a  dead  letter.  That  which  a  prohibitory  law 
accomplishes  by  organizing  official  State  liquor  shops,  a  license 
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law  proposes  to  accomplish  by  issuing  permits  to  exceptional 
individuals."^  In  both  cases  the  law  is  commonly  enough  per- 
verted from  its  intention,  and  the  "town  liquor  agency,"  or  the 
licensed  liquor  shop,  becomes  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, f  But  none  the  less  the  intention  of  the  law  is,  in  either 
case,  an  honest  and  right  intention,  to  protect  society  from  the 
immense  mischiefs  incident  to  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  liquors. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  powerful  combination  of  influences  at 
work,  in  seeming  antagonism,  but  in  real  and  mischievous  har- 
mony, to  sophisticate  the  popular,  the  legal,  and  even  the  judi- 
cial mind  on  the  meaning  of  a  license  law.  The  monstrous  and 
multitudinous  crew  of  depraved  and  guilty  wretches  who,  all  over 
the  land,  delight  to  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  tippling 
houses  for  gain,  and  who  make  the  business  profitable  jusfc  in 
proportion  as  they  are  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous,  strenu- 
ously hold  that  a  license  law  is  simply  a  device  for  collecting  rev- 
enue, and  that  every  scoundrel  of  them  has  a  right  to  pay  his 
fee  and  take  his  license,  unless  some  specific  disqualification  is 
proved  against  him.  And  the  same  view  of  the  law  is  advocated 
with  equal  earnestness  by  a  small  political  party  which  favors  a 
different  device  of  legislation,  and  which  is  not  ashamed  to  co- 
operate with  the  rum-selling  fraternity  in  putting  their  desired 
interpretation  on  the  license  law,  in  hope  that  thus  good  citizens 
will  be  driven  to  vote  the  prohibition  ticket. 

Now,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  the  clear  understanding  and 
well  working  of  a  liquor  license  law,  that  it  should  contain  no 
provision  whatever  for  a  license  fee,  whether  large  or  small. 
The  law  ought  to  show  on  the  face  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  not 
solely  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  that  revenue  is 
no  part  of  the  object  of  it.     This  is  important,  not  only  to  silence 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  word  is  found  in  the  "  prohib- 
itory "  law  of  one  of  the  western  States;  Iowa,  I  believe.  It  contains  (if  it  is 
still  extant)  a  provision  under  which  "  permits  "  may  be  issued  to  sell  liquors 
for  necessary  uses.  In  other  words,  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  license 
law.  But  the  "  prohibitionists  "  who  devised  it  will  be  shocked  to  discover  the 
fact. 

f  Friends  of  temperance  in  Portland,  Maine,  have  sometimes  denounced  the 
town  liquor  agency  as  "  the  worst  grogshop  in  Portland  ' — a  very  strong  ex- 
pression, as  the  Portland  grogshops  are  notoriously  very  bad. 
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cavils,  but  to  prevent  honest  misconceptions  in  the  public  mind, 
which  has  been  so  belabored  and  bewildered  these  forty  years 
by  the  pestilent  sophistries  of  the  prohibitionists.  Cleared  of 
this  incumbrance,  the  law  would  stand  forth  unimpeachable  as  a 
salutary  police  measure  for  the  protection  of  society  from  the 
abuses  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  license  law  thus  amended  would  not  only  commend  itself 
to  good  citizens  when  the  question  was  on  its  adoption  ;  it 
would  have  a  far  better  security  for  good  administration.  The 
licensing  board  would  not,  as  now,  be  divided  in  mind  between 
the  question  of  public  oi'der  and  morals  and  the  question  of  reve- 
nue. Its  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  treasury  would  never 
have  a  chance,  as  now,  to  conflict  with  its  duty  to  the  interests 
of  society.  In  every  application  for  license  it  could  render  its 
decision  solely  with  reference  to  the  question,  Is  the  candidate  a 
man  of  such  discretion  and  fidelity  that  he  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted,  for  the  public  advantage,  with  a  necessary  but  very  dan- 
gerous business,  from  the  abuse  of  which,  in  unfit  hands,  enor- 
mous mischiefs  continually  result  to  society  and  the  state? 

But  is  it,  then,  proposed  that  this  business,  which  inflicts 
upon  the  state  so  large  a  part  of  its  burdens,  shall  be  exempt 
from  paying  its  share  of  the  public  expenses  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Let  it  pay  its  due  and  equitable  share  into  the  treasury.  But 
let  the  taxing  be  kept  completely  separate  from  the  licensing,  so 
that  the  public,  official  and  unofficial,  may  learn  by  and  by  that 
they  are  not  the  same  thing,  but  entirely  different  things  ;  that 
"  a  business  may  be  licensed,  and  yet  not  taxed ;  or  it  may  be 
taxed,  and  yet  not  licensed."  *  Let  the  license  law  provide  for 
the  issue  of  licenses  on  the  sole  ground  of  character  and  fitness. 
And  then  let  the  tax  law  provide  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from 
all  liquor  shops,  whether  licensed  or  unlicensed.  And  be  very 
sure  that  the  tax-collector  will  be  able  to  discover  and  levy  upon 
many  an  illicit  tippling  house  which  the  prosecuting  attorney 
has  been  totally  unable  to  find  ;  f  and  that  the  prosecuting  officer 

*  See  Cooley  on  "  Taxation,"  404-407,  note,  and  other  references  in  the 
Forum,  Vol.  II.,  page  404,  note.     (No.  for  December,  1886.) 

\  This  used  to  have  a  striking  illustration  in  Maine.  In  Portland  and  other 
towns  the  United  States  revenue  oflBcers  used  to  collect  the  special  rax,  from 
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and  the  tax-collector  will  be,  if  they  are  honest  and  faithful  offi- 
cers, mutually  helpful  in  their  respective  duties.  Every  illicit 
trader  whom  the  rev^enue  officer  has  compelled  to  pay  his  tax 
will  at  once  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  fine  and  suffer  his  penalty ; 
and,  vice  versa,  every  one  whom  the  public  prosecutor  has  con- 
victed of  illegal  selling  will  be  liable  to  a  call  from  the  tax-col- 
lector to  make  good  his  debt  to  the  revenue.  Thus,  by  a  proper 
and  obvious  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the 
state  will  keep,  not  one  eye,  but  both  its  eyes,  wide  open  to  watch 
a  business  that  can  never  be  watched  too  sharply  and  constantly. 

Now,  the  objections  to  selling  liquor  licenses  at  any  price  are 
d  fortiori  objections  to  selling  them  at  a  high  price.  Fix  the 
license  fee  at  a  thousand  dollars,  and  you  do  more  to  countenance 
the  mischievous  and  demoralizing  pretense  of  rumsellers  and 
prohibitionists,  that  a  license  law  is  simply  a  device  for  extract- 
ing blood  money  from  criminals  for  the  public  treasury,  than 
you  can  do  by  any  other  method,  unless  it  is  by  fixing  the  fee 
at  two  thousand.  The  wise  and  stable  enactment,  and  the  right- 
eous execution,  of  license  laws  depend  on  resolutely,  persistently, 
refusing  to  tolerate  this  falsehood. "^^ 

It  does  not  require  argument  to  show  that  the  higher  the 
license  fee,  the  more  liable  is  the  licensing  board  to  be  affected, 
in  the  issuing  of  licenses,  by  the  money  consideration,  which 
ought  not  to  enter  into  the  case  as  it  lies  before  them,  but  which 
ordinarily  does  enter  into  it,  and  always  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interests.     In   States  in  which  the  immensely  important 

year  to  year,  from  scores  of  professional  dealers  in  liquors  whom  the  prosecut- 
ing officer  never  dreamed  of  suspecting,  although  their  names  were  recorded, 
with  street  and  number  of  their  places  of  business,  in  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue Office,  and  printed  in  the  "  Liquor  Dealers'  Trade-list."  And  all  the  time 
that  happy  old  optimist,  General  Neal  Dow,  was  assuring  us  that  the  liquor 
trade  was  hiding  away  in  undiscoverable  holes  and  corners. 

*  How  ingrained  this  notion  is  in  some  men's  minds  is  illustrated  by  the 
language  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  "  Wholesale  Dealers'  License  Act,"  which 
prescribes  that  "all  wholesale  dealers  .  .  .  shall  pay  ...  an  an- 
nual license,  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  of  five  hundred 
dollars."  Paying  a  /icense  !  The  absurd  phrase  is  heard  often  enough  in 
the  loose  talk  of  inexact  people,  and  has  grown  up  from  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  licensing  is  sometimes  used  merely  as  a  convenient  way  of  collecting 
a  tax.     But  here  we  have  the  phrase  inserted  in  a  statute. 
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and  difficult  business  of  conferring  liquor  licenses  is  intrusted  to 
functionaries  of  a  low  grade,  without  judicial  experience  or 
-capacity,  representing  the  treasury  which  is  to  be  benefited  by 
the  license  revenue,  and  depending  for  their  own  pay,  not  on  the 
licenses  they  refuse,  but  on  the  licenses  they  grant,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  their  office  will  soon  be  nothing  better  than  an  open 
shop  where  the  most  important  and  dangerous  trusts  in  the  gift 
of  the  state  are  shamelessly  bought  and  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
■especially  if  it  is  a  high  price.  It  does  not  help  the  matter 
much  that  the  commissioners  charged  with  this  business  are 
■"  good  men,"  very  good  men,  indeed,  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word.  There  is  no  creature  alive  so  dangerous  to  society, 
^hen  there  is  grave  work  like  this  to  be  done,  as  your  average 
"*'  good  man."  This  would  be  a  very  good  world  to  live  and  fight 
in,  if  it  were  not  for  the  "  good  men"  in  it.  The  most  scoundrelly 
deeds  I  have  ever  known  in  the  administration  of  a  license  law 
were  done  by  "good  men,"  with  that  semblance  of  an  artless, 
unsuspecting  ignorance  of  men's  wicked  ways  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  rural  diaconate  when  it  gets  into  politics. 

But  does  not  the  principle  of  high  license  prove  itself  to  be 
practically  useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  saloons,  and,  to 
begin  with,  in  reducing  the  number  of  applications  for  license? 
Look  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  new  law  has  at  once  thinned 
•out  one-half  of  the  customary  number  of  applicants,  leaving  the 
remaining  number  to  be  still  further  thinned  by  the  examination 
of  the  license  court.  And  look  at  other  experiments  that  have 
resulted  in  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  saloons,  with  no 
loss,  but  a  substantial  gain  to  the  public  revenue. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  whatever  good  has  been  thus  accom- 
plished, and  freely  concede  that  this  sort  of  test  is  the  right 
sort  of  test  to  apply.  The  law  that  we  want  is  the  law  that,  in 
the  long  run,  does  the  most  good.  But  we  must  remember,  first, 
that  these  experiments  have  not  yet  had  a  long  run;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  to  have  done  more  good  than  a  very  bad  and  badly 
administered  law  that  went  before,  does  not  prove  that  the  high- 
license  law  is  the  best  law,  but  only  that  it  is  not  the  worst. 
It  will  not  do  to  be  too  confident  of  the  public  advantage  gained 
by  thinning  out  the  saloons  by  the  high -license  expedient.     It 
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does  not  seem  the  best  kind  of  reduction.  It  keeps  in  the  busi- 
ness the  men  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  exclude  from  it,  the 
men  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  license;  that 
is,  the  men  who  can  make  the  most  money  out  of  their  trade ; 
that  is,  the  men  who  can  most  effectively  push  the  sale  of 
liquor.  These  are  the  very  men  we  do  not  want  The  public 
has  no  use  whatever  for  their  talents  in  this  direction.  We  do 
not  want  the  liquor  business  pushed  at  all.  It  will  go  of  itself 
quite  fast  enough  and  far  enough.  But  these  men,  distinguished 
in  their  business  by  superior  ability  in  persuading  many  peo- 
ple to  drink,  and  to  drink  a  great  deal,  are  the  men  whom,  under 
the  high-license  law,  we  shall  select  to  be  rewarded  and  splen- 
didly enriched  by  a  monopoly  of  this  very  lucrative  trade.  By 
an  exorbitant  tax  at  the  outset,  we  signify  to  them  that  they  are 
expected  to  do  a  big  business  and  make  a  great  deal  of  money. 
In  fact,  we  require  them,  from  the  start,  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness  in  this  way ;  and  we  need  have  little  doubt  but  that  they 
will  "  better  the  instruction." 

When  I  go  on,  now,  to  name  some  of  the  points  which  a 
good  license  law,  and  a  good  administration  of  it,  ought  to  in- 
clude, I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  claiming  originality  for  the 
suggestions.  I  am  merely  going  back  to  the  proper  conception 
of  a  license  law,  as  it  has  been  exemplified  through  many  genera- 
tions of  salutary  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  down  to 
the  time,  within  our  memory,  when  somebody  in  the  State  of 
Maine  made  the  sudden  discovery  that  all  license  laws  are  essen- 
tially sinful. 

1.  The  filing  of  an  application  for  license  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  sufficient  to  pay,  with  a  good 
margin,  all  the  expenses  of  the  license  court,  or  licensing  board. 
Certainly,  if  any  candidates  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  costs  of 
the  necessary  inquiry,  it  should  not  be  the  worthless  criminals 
who  take  up  the  time  of  the  board  by  trying  to  prevent  the 
board  from  finding  out  that  they  never  ought  to  have  made  ap- 
plication at  all.  A  good  round  ten-dollar  or  twenty-dollar  fee, 
paid  with  the  filing  of  the  application,  would  be  quite  as  effect- 
ive as  the  requirement  of  a  high-license  fee  in  thinning  out  the 
inconvenient  crowd  of  applicants. 
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2.  The  board  for  conferriDg  licenses  should  be  constituted  of 
as  able  and  upright  men  as  those  who  make  up  the  License 
Court  now  sitting  in  Philadelphia  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  license  law.  More  than  this  it  would  iTe 
impossible  to  ask.  Four  of  the  best  judges  of  the  county,  men 
of  the  very  highest  personal  and  judicial  character,  are  intrusted 
with  this  momentous  business,  and  are  giving  to  it  their  faith- 
ful, untiring  attention,  to  the  dismay  of  the  horde  of  criminals 
that  haunt  the  court,  and  of  all  those  who  have  vested  interests 
in  the  promotion  of  crime. 

8.  But  while  there  are  no  persons  so  well  qualified  for  this 
task  as  experienced  judges,  their  very  experience  will  be  a  dis- 
qualification, if  it  results  in  their  bringing  into  the  license  court 
too  much  of  the  procedure  of  a  court  of  justice.  Before  the 
license  court  there  is  no  question  of  justice  whatever,  whether 
distributive  or  vindictive.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
called  a  court,  and  that  its  members  should  be  called  judges.  It 
is  partly  as  a  result  of  this  misnomer,  favored,  of  course,  to  the 
utmost  by  the  attorneys  for  the  applicants,  that  the  assumption 
is  tacitly  made  and  conceded  that  these  applicants  are  on  trial, 
and  entitled  to  a  favorable  verdict  unless  some  disqualification  is 
proved  against  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood and  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  applicant  is  not  demanding 
justice ;  that  he  is  petitioning  to  be  invested  with  a  privilege 
that  shall  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens  as 
a  person  of  such  exceptional  discretion  and  fidelity  that  he  may 
safely  be  trusted  with  a  necessary  but  dangerous  business,  which 
is  not  to  be  committed  to  ordinary  hands.  The  first  question  to 
be  raised  is  not  to  other  citizens.  Have  you  anything  against  this 
man  ?  but  to  the  applicant  himself.  What  are  the  qualifications 
which  you  consider  yourself  to  possess  for  this  trust  for  which 
you  apply  ?  Give  an  account  of  yourself.  What  are  your  ante- 
cedents? Have  you  had  experience  in  this  business  before?  If 
so,  who  were  your  neighbors,  and  who  were  your  customers? 
Can  you  bring  a  recommendation  from  the  policemen  and  from 
the  local  magistrate  to  the  effect  that  a  license  issued  to  you 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood?  This  is  the  line  of 
inquiry  that  should  be  taken  up,  and,  adequately  prosecuted  by 
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an  intelligent  and  upright  judge,  it  would  rarely  leave  any  neces- 
sity for  calling  other  witnesses.  But  so  long  as  the  procedure  of 
a  so-called  license  court  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a 
liquor  license  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  that  can  pay 
the  fee  unless  something  is  proved  against  him,  the  practice  of 
the  court  will  be  affected  thereby,  to  the  public  detriment.  It 
ought  to  be  conclusive  against  an  applicant  that  the  court  knows 
nothing  about  him. 

4.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  licensing  board  to  find  suitable  candidates;  that  it  is  only  to 
pronounce  on  the  suitableness  of  the  candidates,  who  present 
themselves.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  all  the  applicants  at 
a  certain  time  were  demonstrably  unfit,  or  that  they  were  not 
demonstrably  fit,  the  licensing  board  would  not  be  to  blame  for 
recognizing  that  fact,  and  waiting  for  further  applications  before 
issuing  any  license.  In  fact,  this  course  would  be  its  obvious 
duty. 

We  must  be  prepared  here  for  the  objection  always  raised  at 
this  point  by  that  sagacious  friend  of  humanity,  the  prohibi- 
tionist :  "  Do  you  expect  that  respectable  and  honorable  men  are 
going  to  apply  for  liquor  licenses?  That  will  never  be."  The 
answer  is  obvious  enough.  Under  a  good  law,  righteously 
administered,  if  no  suitable  men  apply,  there  will  be  no  licenses 
granted.  The  last  man  to  make  this  objection  should  be  the  pro- 
hibitionist. But  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  league  which  unites 
him  with  the  saloon  keeper,  that  they  shall  work  together  to 
keep  the  whole  trade  in  liquors  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal 

classes. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 
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Massachusetts  is  the  birthplace  of  the  public  school 
*'As  an  innovation  upon  all  pre-existing  policy  and  usages," 
says  Horace  Mann,  "  the  establishment  of  free  schools  was  the 
boldest  ever  promulgated  since  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era."  Time,  which  tests  all  things,  has  left  no  occasion  for 
the  vindication  or  eulogy  of  this  institution. 

But  in  these  latter  days,  when  doctrinaires  assume  to  limit 
the  teaching  of  the  common  school  to  elementary  branches,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  comprehensive  was  the  thought  of 
our  fathers  at  a  time  when  the  wolf  was  at  their  doors,  and 
poverty  was  the  companion  of  their  firesides.  In  one  of  the 
earlier  colonial  statutes  it  was  ordained  that,  while  every  town 
of  fifty  householders  should  teach  every  child  to  read  and  write, 
every  town  of  one  hundred  should  establish  a  grammar  school 
where  youth  might  be  "  fitted  for  the  university,  to  the  end 
that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers 
in  church  and  commonwealth."  To  these  wise  builders  of  the 
state  the  highest  education  of  some  meant  the  highest  service  to 
all.  And  this  is  forever  true.  Scholarship  is  a  diffusible  bless- 
ing. The  high-priests  of  science  and  of  literature  are,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  ministering  to  the  lowliest.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  the  great  movements  of  philanthropy  to 
elevate  the  lower  and  dependent  classes,  either  materially  or 
spiritually,  have  been  led  by  scholars. 

Even  if  we  adopt  that  curious  theory  that  the  state  exists 
only  for  itself,  then  we  say  that  the  best  education  makes  the 
best  citizens.  Nor  is  there  any  logical  line  of  exclusion  to  be 
drawn  above  reading  and  writing,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  as- 
cending scale.  Brushing  aside  restrictive  theories,  there  remains 
the  practical  question,  how  far  the  state  shall  educate.  And 
the  answer  to  this  may  vary  according  to  circumstances.     The 
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general  judgment  of  the  American  people  has  wisely  fixed  the 
limit,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  the  time  when  the  pupil  nat- 
urally leaves  his  home  for  further  training. 

Within  the  limits  the  state  sets  for  itself  everybody's  school 
should  be  better  than  anybody's.  This  not  only  because  the 
state  has  ampler  means,  but  also  because  of  the  breadth  of 
culture  and  the  healthiness  of  influence  which  comes  from  the 
mingling  of  all  classes  of  children  together.  A  boy  may  be  as 
manly  a  boy  brought  up  under  the  glass  of  ''  a  select  school," 
but  the  chances  are  against  him.  Of  course,  when  I  say  that 
everybody's  school  should  be  better  than  anybody's,  I  mean 
better  for  the  average  pupil.  There  may  be  special  cases  that 
"can  be  better  provided  for  in  private  schools.  Nor  should  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  be  subordinated  to  any 
other  consideration.  While,  therefore,  I  believe  that  ordinarily 
it  is  better  for  the  boy  and  better  for  the  school  that  our  high- 
schools  should  afford  a  suitable  preparation  for  college,  yet  careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of  time  and  teaching 
strength  devoted  to  tbis  purpose.  And,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est perils  attending  our  modern  education  is  the  over-strain  of 
college  fitting,  to  wise  parents  it  would  be  a  recommendation  if 
the  public  school  should  deliberately  elect  to  keep  behind  private 
tuition  in  the  race  of  preparation. 

The  study  of  Latin,  however  (with  very  little  attention  to  its 
grammar),  I  would  introduce  into  the  grammar  school  at  an 
early  age,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  curriculum.  Viewed 
merely  from  the  practical  side,  I  think  a  knowledge  of  ordinary 
Latin  words  of  more  use  to  the  average  citizen  than  much  of  the 
English  grammar  and  geography  now  taught.  It  unlocks  the 
meaning  of  many  common  legal  and  scientific  terms,  it  familiar- 
izes one  with  the  classical  mythology  which  has  to  be  understood 
to  enjoy  almost  any  branch  of  imaginative  literature,  and  it  is  the 
only  means  by  which  to  get  an  impressive  sense  of  the  precise 
force  of  a  large  part  of  the  English  language  itself.  Besides  all 
this,  the  study  of  classical  literature,  to  even  a  very  moderate 
extent,  tends  to  refine  the  taste  and  train  the  critical  faculties, 
and  constitutes  the  true  complement  to  scientific  studies  in 
mental  development. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  conamon  course 
of  study  which  makes  the  staple  of  public-school  instruction. 
Thoroughness  in  these  elementary  branches  is  essential,  but  needs 
no  advocacy. 

"  Encourage  the  beautiful,"  says  Goethe,  "  for  the  iiseful 
will  take  care  of  itself."  It  is  a  pregnant  saying,  but  still  a  half- 
truth  ;  for  the  beautiful  is,  in  so  many  ways,  itself  the  useful, 
whether  the  end  sought  is  happiness  or  culture.  The  "  common 
school  "  should  be  common  in  nothing  but  its  openness  to  every 
one;  like  the  common  air  and  the  world  itself,  it  should  be  no 
less  beautiful  because  its  ownership  is  universal.  Those  whose 
homes  supply  scanty  means  of  refinement  or  sources  of  beauty, 
should  have  those  tastes  awakened  and  trained  at  school  which 
will  make  life  sweeter  and  happier  wherever  it  may  be  passed. 
Without  overburdening  the  curriculum  of  studies,  such  arts  as 
music,  drawing,  and  floriculture  might  take  their  place  as 
diversions. 

"Character  building"  must  be  assumed  as  summing  up,  as 
well  as  a  phrase  can,  the  ultimate  object  of  education.  On  the 
intellectual  side  such  building  requires  both  tools  and  materials ; 
the  mir^  must  have  something  to  work  with  and  something  to 
work  on.  But  it  is  a  grave  error  to  mistake  methods  or  facts  for 
education.  If  we  had  to  choose  between  attainments  and  the 
vigor  of  mind  which  has  the  power  to  attain  what  it  wills,  we 
should  certainly  choose  the  latter.  All  else  comes  when  needed. 
But  the  head  will  do  but  little  unless  spurred  on  by  the  heart, 
and  I  would  have  over  every  school-room  these  golden  sentences 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  :  "The  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
that  every  child  should  be  taught,  as  that  every  child  should 
wish  to  learn.  A  boy  who  leaves  school  knowing  much,  but 
hating  his  lessons,  will  soon  have  forgotten  almost  all  he  ever 
learned  ;  while  another  who  had  acquired  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, even  if  he  had  learned  little,  would  soon  teach  himself 
more  than  the  first  ever  knew." 

I  am  not,  then,  departing  from  a  strictly  practical  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  shall  the  public  schools  teach  ?  "  when  I 
say,  above  all  things,  the  love  of  truth  itself.  The  teacher  who 
cannot  inspire  his  pupils  with  this  must  confess  himself  to  be  a 
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failure.  The  intellectual  love  of  truth,  no  doubt,  has  some 
affinity  to  the  passion  for  it  as  a  moral  principle.  Integrity  of 
mind  tends  toward  integrity  of  life.  But  the  state  cannot  afford 
to  rely  upon  such  tendencies.  It  needs  good  citizens  even  more 
than  it  needs  intelligent  citizens,  and  it  must  directly  strike  for 
the  former.  Any  system  of  instruction  which  ignores  either 
ethics  or  religion  is  fatally  defective.  Whatever  a  coterie  of 
modern  theorists  may  say  in  support  of  such  a  system,  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  mankind  is  overwhelmingly  against 
them. 

It  is  a  forcible  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that,  "  fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  no  actual  legislators  have  ever  been  quite  so 
foolish  as  some  philosophers."  Certainly,  the  legislators  of  my 
own  State  never  have  been  ;  for  the  public  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts still  enjoin  it  upon  "all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth, 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanit}^,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded."  But  I  fear 
these  excellent  injunctions  are  often  disregarded.  More  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  examination  drills,  or  even  to  pedantic  rules  of 
discipline,  than  to  ''  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
justice,  and  mercy." 

Every  thoughtful  observer  or  careful  thinker  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  cannot  safely  rely  on  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect alone.  It  was  the  complaint  of  Montaigne,  the  skeptic, 
centuries  ago,  that  the  system  of  education  in  vogue  had  the 
fault  of  overestimating  the  intellect  and  rejecting  morality ; 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  when  Herbert  Spencer  was  in 
this  country,  he  declared  that  knowledge  alone  could  not  be 
relied  on  to  secure  the  purification  of  politics.  That  "  it  is 
essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in  a  secondary  way 
a  question  of  knowledge.  Not  a  lack  of  information,  but  lack  of 
certain  moral  sentiments,  is  the  root  of  the  evil."  But  surely  we 
do  not  need  the  authority  of  great  names  to  assure  us  that  the 
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honest  laborer  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  has  the 
sense  of  duty  in  his  heart,  is  a  better  citizen  than  the  accom- 
plished scholar  who  has  blunted  his  conscience  and  sharpened 
his  wits,  so  that  he  can  swindle  his  fellows  out  of  a  fortuner 

I  may  be  told  that,  however  necessary  moral  teaching  may 
be,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  home,  and  that  the  school  may  be  ex- 
cused from  it.  But  I  reply  that,  if  the  state  owes  each  child  it 
assumes  to  educate  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  mental,  training,  it  can- 
not rightfully  rely  on  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  others ; 
that  the  children  who  come  from  the  worst  homes,  where  no 
such  instruction  is  thought  of,  need  it  most ;  that  even  in  homes 
where  it  is  theoretically  valued,  business,  cares,  or  pleasures 
practically  shut  it  out;  and,  besides  all  this,  while  I  would  not 
underestimate  either  the  absolute  or  the  relative  worth  of  home 
teaching,  the  teaching  of  the  school  supplements  the  best  work 
of  parents,  with  advantages  of  its  own. 

Can  we  teach  ethics  without  religion  ?  Probably.  I  say 
probably,  because  there  is  not  much  experimental  proof.  We 
hear  more  than  we  see  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  But  we  cannot 
teach  with  authority,  we  cannot  teach  with  impressiveness,  with- 
out thought  of  Him  who  is  the  Absolute  Eight.  The  peculiarity 
of  Christianity  itself  is  not  in  the  revelation  of  new  ethical  truth, 
but  in  bringing  to  us  that  new  sense  of  Grod,  and  of  our  relation 
to  him,  which  makes  the  idea  of  duty  regnant  in  the  heart. 
Matthew  Arnold  very  inadequately  defines  religion  as  "morality 
touched  with  emotion."  But  although  it  is  much  more,  it  is  that ; 
and  without  religion  morality  has  neither  emotion  nor  motion. 
It  will  stay  in  the  text-book. 

And  so,  coming  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  I  say  that  I 
would  have  religion  taught  as  a  part  of  our  public  education. 
What  religion?  The  only  religion  that  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  the  only  religion  that  permeates  our  literature,  and  the 
religion  that  is  related  to  all  our  modern  civilization — Chris- 
tianity. But  it  should  be  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  not  that  of 
sects  ;  the  Christianity  which,  in  its  practical  aspects,  is  fitted  to 
be  the  universal  religion  of  mankind ;  which  appeals,  as  did  the 
Master,  for  its  test  to  the  common  judgment  of  what  is  right. 

Can  the  public  school  teach  such  a  common  Christianity  ?    It 
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were  indeed  a  scandal  to  our  religion  if  tliere  were  no  ground  upon 
which  its  nominal  adherents  could  stand  together.  Can  it  be  that 
our  schools  must  be  left  pagan  because  we  are  sectarian  ?  Such 
a  conclusion  is  repulsive  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community. 
All  the  tendencies  of  the  age  are  toward  breadth  and  unity.  I 
think  there  are  but  very  few  who  call  themselves  Christians  who 
would  prefer  that  our  schools  should  be  godless  rather  than  that 
they  should  confine  themselves  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  their 
liturgy,  the  Two  Great  Commandments  as  the  rule  of  holy  liv- 
ing, and  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  inspi- 
ration and  comfort  of  the  soul.  I  would  have  the  state,  then, 
in  this  spirit,  undertake  the  work  of  religious  training  in  three 
ways. 

First.  Let  the  sentiment  of  worship  be  cultivated  by  opening 
the  schools  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  which,  however,  the  chil- 
dren should  not  be  required  to  join),  follow^ed  by  some  classic 
hymn  of  pure  devotion.  I  would  connect  with  this  some  reading 
of  selected  Scriptures.  The  teacher  who  lacks  either  the  head  or 
the  heart  to  render  this  simple  service  impressive  is  out  of  his 
place. 

Secondly.  I  would  have  attention  paid  to  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture. The  modern  neglect  of  this  book  in  our  common  and  in 
our  higher  education  is  discreditable.  Mulford,  in  his  work, 
"  The  Nation,"  says :  "  The  Bible  has  been  removed  from  the 
course  of  stud}^  in  universities,  and  then  from  academies,  and 
has  no  place,  corresponding  simply,  as  a  history  and  literature, 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Pome  ; "  and  he  well 
adds  that  ''  this  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  principle  which 
has  referred  it  exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  the  dogmatist  and 
the  ecclesiast."  It  is  clearly  a  misfortune  that  the  memory 
of  the  young  people  of  to-day  is  not  so  richly  stored  as  that  of 
the  old  with  immortal  passages  of  Scripture.  Considered  merely 
as  literature,  what  is  there  to  equal  them  ? 

The  **  Fortnightly  Pe\dew  "  recently  called  upon  distinguished 
men  of  letters  to  furnish  "  the  one  passage  in  prose  which  appears 
of  its  kind  the  best."  Without  quoting  more,  Matthew  Arnold 
says :  "  Passages  from  the  Bible  I  leave  out.  Things  like  '  Foxes 
have  holes,'  etc.,  comply  with  the  test  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
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world."  Jolin  Addington  Sjmonds  calls  the  28th  chapter  of  Job 
from  the  12th  to  the  28th  verse  "  absolutely  the  greatest  passage 
known  to  me."  Frederic  Harrison,  equally  famed  for  his  fine 
literary  taste  and  his  skeptical  mind,  puts  the  Bible  in  the  front 
rank;  and  Frederick  Myers  tells  us  that  "turning  from  Plato  to 
English  prose,  there  seems  little  outside  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  which  does  not  jar  by  comparison."  And  Mr.  Cross,  in 
his  biography  of  George  Eliot,  writes :  "  We  generally  began  our 
reading  at  Witley  with  some  chapters  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
a  very  precious  and  sacred  book  to  her,  not  only  from  early  asso- 
ciations, but  also  from  the  profound  conviction  of  its  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  religious  life  of  man.  She  particularly 
enjoyed  reading  aloud  some  of  the  finest  chapters  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  St.  Paul's  Epistles." 

Ample  as  are  the  grounds  upon  which,  as  a  matter  of  scholar- 
ship, we  may  urge  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  I  would 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  in  my  own  mind  there  is  a  far  more 
weighty  reason,  because  of  the  spiritual  life  with  which  it  is  in- 
stinct. He  must  indeed  be  a  blind  bigot,  whether  an  ecclesiastic 
or  a  scientist,  who  will  not  see  that  the  Scriptures,  "  without 
note  or  comment,"  have  been  a  wonderful  power  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual  man,  and  in  toning  up  the  life  of  the  state. 

Thirdly.  Due  place  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  ethics. 
This,  for  practical  purposes,  is  well  defined  as  that  science 
*'  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it."  Merely 
as  a  matter  of  intellectual  discipline  it  is  of  great  value,  as  train- 
ing the  power  of  moral  reasoning,  which  is  of  far  more  value 
than  that  of  mathematical,  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Without 
dwelling  upon  this,  it  would  seem  to  require  no  argument  to 
prove  that  a  serious  gap  would  be  left  in  any  education  which 
had  no  teaching  of  the  truths  relating  to  character  and  to  moral 
obligation.  Nor  does  the  contention  of  a  few,  that,  because  some 
points  in  ethics  are  subjects  of  controversy,  we  should  teach 
nothing,  deserve  much  notice.  Ethics  has  been  studied  by 
the  subtlest  intellects  of  the  world  thousands  of  years  in  advance 
of  modern  science,  and  the  latter  has  more  disputable  and  unset- 
tled propositions. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  consider  whether  the  pulpit  of  the  day 
20 
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gives  sufficient  importance  and  emphasis  to  ethical  culture.  I 
say  nothing  as  to  the  relative  influence,  in  this  direction,  of  its 
teaching,  and  of  that  of  the  school.  But  I  fear  the  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  children  availing  themselves  of  such  ethical  in- 
struction would  be  startling.  Beyond  this  there  is  the  further 
consideration  that,  while  the  pulpit  has  certain  advantages  of  its 
own  in  the  impressiveness  of  its  teaching,  the  school  also  has  its 
advantages.  To  many  minds  the  great  ethical  truths  are  made 
more  real  if  they  are  taught  as  the  verities  of  physics  are  taught. 
They  thus  take  rank  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  absolute- 
ness and  uniformity. 

How  much  scholastic  rubbish  might  we  well  exchange  for  an 
intellectual  conviction  that  it  was  sure  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
that  suffering  follows  sin  ;  that  our  happiness  depends  more  on 
what  we  are  than  on  what  we  have  ;  that  "  character  not  only 
fixes  destiny,  but  is  destiny  itself"!  These  are  ethical  truths  in 
which  all  philosophers,  from  Socrates  to  Spencer,  would  unite ; 
and  they  are  such  truths  as  are  calculated  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  life.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
teaching  of  them  would  insure  righteous  living;  the  mere  teach- 
ing of  truth  never  insures  wisdom  ;  but,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  abandon  all  teaching  on  that  account,  we  have  no  reason  to 
abandon  the  teaching  of  moral  truth. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  the  outline  of  religious  instruction  that  I 
have  given.  But  I  should  seek  to  meet  both  those  who  think 
that  too  much  religion  would  be  taught,  and  those  who  think  too 
little  would  be  taught,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

As  to  agnostics.  There  are  many  noble  souls  who  sym- 
pathize with  George  Eliot  when  she  says:  "I  have  no  contro- 
versy with  the  faith  that  cries  out  and  clings  from  the  depths 
of  man's  need.  ...  I  gather  a  sort  of  strength  from  the 
certainty  that  there  must  be  limits  or  negations  in  my  own 
moral  powers  and  life  experiences  which  may  screen  from  me 
many  possibilities  of  blessedness  for  our  suffering  human  nature." 
Such  agnostics  would  not  be  troubled  if  the  faith  of  child- 
hood were  nourished  and  strengthened  by  hymn  and  prayer 
and  holy  word ;    nor,  as  scholars,  would   they  undervalue  the 
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worth  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  small  fraction  of  unbelievers  who  have 
no  more  sweetness  than  light,  and  who  are  belligerent  in  their 
attitude  toward  religion.  This  class,  having  men  in  it  ready 
with  voice  and  pen,  make  more  noise  than  their  number  war-^ 
rants.  They  are  implacables  ;  and  as  to  them,  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, society,  has  only  to  determine  whether  it  will  insist  on  its. 
right  to  give  them  religious  training  while  in  the  public  school^ 
or  whether,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  will  allow  the  parent  to  keep 
them  at  home  during  religious  exercises.  But  if  some  must  lose 
their  benefit,  this  surely  is  no  reason  why  all  should. 

And  now  as  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  It  may  at  least  be  said 
that  they  would  have  no  new  grievance.  More  than  that,  I 
think  many  would  feel  that  there  was  a  distinct  gain  in  remov- 
ing from  the  schools  the  reproach  of  being  "godless."  I  realize 
that  the  Catholics  are  a  large  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  that 
they  are  sensitive  as  to  all  matters  affecting  the  religious  belief 
of  their  children.  The  state  should  in  good  faith  undertake,  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated,  unsectarian  relig- 
ious instruction.  No  trouble  is  apprehended  from  Protestants. 
If  the  Catholics,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  have  any 
jealousy  or  distrust  of  such  teaching,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
hand  over  these  departments,  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  teachers  of  their  own  faith,  under  such  arrangements 
as  should  insure  an  intelligent,  systematic,  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  that  duty.  Such  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
continental  countries  of  Europe.  As  the  state,  in  its  opinion^ 
at  least,  would  provide  for  the  impartial  performance  of  all  its 
obligations  by  its  own  competent  teachers,  this  permission  to 
those  dissatisfied,  to  do  the  work  by  their  own  instrumentalities, 
would  not,  of  course,  create  any  claim  on  the  state  for  compen- 
sation. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  irenical  scheme  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  proposed  will  satisfy  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  will  make  our  schools  better,, 
but  it  will  not  take  away  their  desire  for  schools  of  their  own. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  these  parochial  schools?  That  the 
separation  of  our  children  into  two  distinct  classes,  divided  by 
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religious  diHerences  and  almost  identical  1\^  so  by  social  condition^ 
is  unfortunate,  especially  so  for  those  who,  in  any  event,  have 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  under  natural  disadvantages;  but  unfort- 
unate also  for  the  more  favored  class,  who  need,  for  their  own 
good  and  for  the  good  of  the  state,  to  be  brought  into  brotherly 
relations  of  sympathy  and  of  insight  with  the  others,  I  most 
strongly  believe.  But  we  must  remember  that,  though  the  state 
has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  obligation  of 
primary  education  is  discharged  by  somebody,  it  has  no  right  to 
determine  by  whom.  The  Catholic  has  the  same  right  to  his 
parochial  school  that  the  fastidious  Protestant  has  to  the  ordinary 
private  school  or  seminary.  And,  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy, 
he  must  be  a  dull  student  of  history  or  of  human  nature  who 
does  not  know  that  any  attempt  of  the  state  to  use  unfriendly 
legislation  against  the  parochial  school  will  arouse  that  spirit  of 
religious  partisanship  which  has  ever  proved  stronger  than  laws 
or  even  arms.  We  must,  therefore,  frankly  and  heartily  concede 
to  the  Catholics  all  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  seek  to  win  and 
not  to  coerce. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  indulge  in  any  panic  upon  this 
question,  still  less  to  introduce  any  shibboleth  about  it  into  party 
politics.  If  we  are  patient,  I  have  faith  that  the  American  system 
of  public  education  of  the  masses  in  common  schools  will  triumph 
over  the  old-world  theories  of  training  by  ecclesiastics.  One 
thing  is  sure:  the  Koman  Catholic  layman  in  this  country  of  the 
people  must  have  a  recognition  not  accorded  him  in  Europe;  and 
the  style  of  Catholicism  which  will  ultimately  predominate  will 
not  be  ultramontane.  To  the  practical  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
masses  must  the  determination  of  this  question  finally  be  left, 
and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  maintain  and  increase  the  superiority 
of  the  common  school.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whatever  his  ancestry  or  his  creed,  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  inclined  to  pay  for  an  inferior  article  when  he  can  get  a 
superior  at  the  public  expense. 

RoBEKT  C.  Pitman. 
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The  first  railroad  in  this  country  was  built  in  the  year  1826. 
It  was  four  miles  long,  including  branches,  and  its  cost  was 
$50,000.  The  railway  system  of  the  country  to-day  comprises 
150,000  miles  of  track,  represents  about  $8,000,000,000  of  cap- 
italization, and  affords  employment  to  nearly  a  million  of  men. 
In  the  way  of  statistics  these  figures  stand  alone ;  the  history 
of  the  world  presents  nothing  to  compare  with  them.  They 
show  that  for  sixty  years  we  have  built  and  equipped,  on  an 
average,  2,500  miles  of  railway  per  annum — that  we  have  laid 
down  nearly  ten  miles  of  track  every  day  for  18,000  consecutive 
working  days.  Within  the  lifetime  of  a  not  very  old  man  our 
railway  system  has  had  its  beginning,  and  has  grown  to  be  the 
most  important  and  dominant  interest  of  the  country. 

Though  the  railroads  have  probably  contributed  more  than 
all  other  agencies  combined  to  make  the  United  States  what  they 
are,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  incalculable  benefit  which  we  have 
derived  from  their  growth  and  development  has  not  been,  and  is 
not,  wholly  "unmixed  of  evil."  Leaving  out  other  considera- 
tions, it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  all  the  legisla- 
tive corruption  from  which  we  have  suffered  during  the  past  fifty 
years  have  been  directly  chargeable  to  the  railways  ;  and  that  a 
very  large  proportion,  perhaps  nearly  as  much  as  half,  of  the 
litigation  that  has  occupied  our  courts  during  the  same  period 
has  been  directly  connected  with  railway  matters.  We  could 
forget  and  forgive  both  the  corruption  and  the  litigation,  if 
we  now  enjoyed  a  perfected  railway  system,  smoothly  working 
like  a  vast  machine  for  the  general  welfare.  But  the  machine 
does  not  work  smoothly  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sadly  out  of  joint 
somewhere  all  the  time,  often  out  of  joint  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent places,  and  in  as  many  different  ways,  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  machine  is  so  vast  and  complex,  it  so  completely  covers 
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the  whole  country,  and  is  so  directly  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  our  financial  and  business  interests,  that  there  is 
never  a  time  when  some  of  these  interests  are  not  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  or  disquiet ;  and  not  infrequently  they  are  in  a  state 
of  anxiety,  and  sometimes  of  collapse,  by  reason  of  trouble,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  among  the  railroads. 

To  demonstrate,  let  us  go  back,  say,  fifteen  years.  Since 
1873  the  time  of  the  national  Congress  has  been  largely  taken 
up  with  discussion  of,  and  legislation  about,  railroad  matters, 
and  during  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  almost  all  the 
States  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  in  the  same  way. 
How  much  corruption  has  been  connected  with  this  legislation 
nobody  knows  precisely,  but  that  there  has  been  corruption, 
"goes  without  saying."  The  court  records  show  how  large  a 
proportion  of  all  the  litigation  of  the  country  since  1873  has 
been  about  railway  matters.  Much  litigation  is  a  boon  to  the 
lawyers,  but  it  involves  a  corresponding  expense  to  the  people. 

In  the  year  1873  a  financial  panic  swept  over  the  country. 
Its  cause  was  the  overbuilding  of  railways.  Following  it,  and 
as  its  immediate  result,  came  several  years  of  terrible  business 
depression  throughout  the  country,  during  which  much  time, 
labor,  and  money  were  spent  in  trying  to  clear  away  the  wrecks 
and  to  rebuild  the  roads,  both  old  and  new,  that  had  collapsed 
with  such  fearful  loss  of  the  people's  money.  In  1877,  when  the 
general  business  of  the  country  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
shock  and  losses  of  '73,  it  was  seriously  disturbed  and  depressed 
again,  and  so  continued  for  a  long  period,  by  reason  of  the 
troubles  between  the  railroads  and  their  operatives,  which,  in 
many  instances,  involved  riot  and  bloodshed.  In  1878,  the  past 
had  been  so  far  forgotten  that  railway  building  was  resumed, 
and  by  1879  we  were  again  constructing  roads  far  beyond  the 
country's  needs.  As  a  result,  of  course,  general  business  was 
stimulated  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  a  period  of  wild  specula- 
tion ensued,  which  culminated  in  1881.  After  that,  railway 
building  stopped,  the  rolling-mills  shut  down,  and  all  the  indus- 
tries dependent  on  railway  construction  ,were  paralyzed.  There 
were  railway  breakdowns  on  every  hand,  with  the  general  finan- 
cial suffering  that  such  collapses  always  imply.     "  Hard  times  " 
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came  again,  and  with  them  the  memorable  railway  war  which 
disturbed  every  business  interest,  caused  countless  millions  of 
loss,  and  reached  its  crisis  in  the  panic  of  1884.  Toward  the 
close  of  1885,  peace  among  the  railroads  having  been  achieved, 
business  prosperity  began  to  be  re-established;  but  in  1886 
there  were  again  disquiet  and  alarm  everywhere,  because  of  the 
many  threatened  and  actual  strikes  on  the  part  of  railway  em- 
ployees. And,  more  recently,  who  does  not  recall  how,  during 
the  summer  of  1887,  every  interest  in  the  country  was  set  back 
and  halting,  because  of  a  widespread  fear  that  another  panic  was 
near  at  hand,  the  direct  cause  of  the  alarm  being  still  the 
overbuilding  of  railways  ?  These  are  only  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  the  past  fifteen  years'  experience.  Want  of 
space,  of  course,  prevents  any  attempt  to  recount  the  innumer- 
able minor  occurrences  in  our  railway  world,  which,  during  the 
same  period,  exerted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  continually 
disturbing  intluence  upon  financial  and  business  affairs. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  fifteen  years  not  only  have  rail- 
way matters  largely  occupied  the  time  of  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  federal  and 
State  courts,  but  that,  because  of  the  overbuilding  or  under- 
building of  railways,  because  of  their  capitalization  and  finan- 
ciering, because  of  their  combinations  and  consolidations,  be- 
cause of  the  rivalries  and  wars  between  them,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  of  their  tariffs,  because  of  their 
troubles  with  employees,  because  of  their  bankruptcies  and  re- 
organizations, the  financial  and  business  interests  of  the  country 
have  not  been  permitted,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  '•  rest  upon 
an  even  keel ;"  that,  in  short,  for  fifteen  years,  the  railways  and 
their  concerns  have  been  a  constantly  disturbing  element  in  the 
country's  affairs. 

Such  having  been  the  case  with  reference  to  the  past,  what 
are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  future?  Clearly  that,  with  the 
increase  in  our  area  and  population,  and  with  the  further  growth 
of  the  railway  system,  together  with  its  consequently  greater 
complexities,  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
in  a  still  more  aggravated  form,  all  the  evils  that  we  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past.     Now,   if  our  fair  land  was  created  for  no 
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purpose  other  than  as  a  field  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  if  our  chief  end  upon  earth,  as  a  people,  is  merely  to 
serve  as  passiv^e  factors  in  the  working  out  of  great  railway 
problems,  further  consideration  of  the  matter  is  useless,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  bear,  as  best  we  may,  "the 
ills  we  have,"  and  all  that  are  to  come.  But,  neither  the  country 
nor  the  people  in  it  were  created  expressly  for  the  railways. 
On  the  contrary,  the  country  exists  for  the  people,  without 
reference  to  the  railways,  and  the  railway  system  ought  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  many  agencies  working  for  the  people's  daily 
comfort  and  business  convenience. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  clearly  due  to  the  want  of 
proper  regulation  of  the  railroads  and  their  affairs.  What  we 
call  our  railway  system  is  not  a  well-organized  and  smoothly 
working  system,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, perhaps,  that  the  best-laid  track,  the  finest  equipment,  and 
the  most  efficient  transportation  service  in  the  world  are  all  to 
be  found  here  :  but  what  we  term  our  railway  system  merely 
represents,  so  to  speak,  a  mob  of  interests  constantly  struggling 
among  themselves  for  supremacy,  and  frequently,  in  their  strug- 
gles, trampling  other  and  just  as  important  interests  under  foot 
While  such  is  the  case,  of  course  there  never  can  be  any  im- 
provement of  the  relation  between  the  railroads  and  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  as  already  stated,  the  larger  the  mob  becomes 
and  the  longer  it  continues  without  control,  the  fiercer  and  more 
damaging  will  be  its  struggles.  The  vital  necessity  of  the  hour, 
therefore,  is  to  quell  the  mob,  to  put  it  under  control,  ^nd  to 
establish  order  in  the  place  of  the  strife.  This  done,  the  mob, 
which  has  been  so  long  a  cause  of  so  much  disturbance  and 
anxiety,  would  come  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  help.  But 
how  can  this  change  be  accomplished  ?  It  never  can  be  accom- 
plished while  the  railways  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  forty  differ- 
ent States,  those  of  no  two  States  being  alike.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  the  number  of  miles  of  track  that  are  operated, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  States  controlling  them,  the  worse 
will  always  be  the  confusion  among  the  roads. 

No  two  nor  more  men  can  possibly,  together,  drive  a  team  of 
a  dozen  horses.     The  only  way  in  which  such  a  team  can  be 
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made  to  pull  evenly  is  for  one  strong  man  to  hold  the  reins 
over  them.  A  single  driver,  with  nerve  and  judgment,  can  get 
good  service  out  of  any  team,  which,  with  more  than  one 
driver,  would  be,  as  our  railways  are,  "always  in  a  snarl." 
The  only  way  in  which  peace  can  be  assured  among  our  warring 
railroads  and  order  established  among  them,  the  only  w^ay  in 
which  they  can  be  brought  into  line  and  made  to  pull  together 
evenly  for  the  general  good,  is  for  one  pair  of  hands,  backed  by 
nerve  and  judgment,  to  hold  the  reins  over  them.  The  only 
hands  that  are  big  enough  to  grasp,  and  strong  enough  to  hold, 
the  lines  over  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  are  Uncle  Sam's. 
This  being  so,  why  should  not  Uncle  Sam  take  the  driver's 
seat?     Why  should  not  the  railroads  be  under  national  control? 

The  suggestion  of  national  control,  however,  is  not  meant  to 
imply  national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  roads,  with  every 
railway  official  and  employee  an  appointee  of  the  government. 
By  the  suggestion  is  meant  precisely  the  same  sort  of  control 
as  that  which  the  government  now  exercises  over  the  national 
banks.  Everybody  understands  what  that  is,  and  everybody 
appreciates  how  perfectly  the  national  banking  system  works 
under  it.  The  government  does  not  establish  nor  own  the  banks. 
It  merely  permits  any  one,  complying  with  certain  conditions, 
to  establish  a  national  bank ;  but  after  such  a  bank  has  been 
established,  it  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  code 
of  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  all  other  national  banks,  and 
the  officers  of  the  bank  become  government  officials  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  government  for  the 
honest  and  proper  conduct  of  the  bank's  affairs. 

Who  cannot  recall  the  wretched  condition  of  our  banking 
system  when  it  was  conducted  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
States?  It  was,  so  to  speak,  chaotic.  Its  complexities  and  un- 
certainties, not  to  say  dangers,  constantly  and  largely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  operated  continually  to  keep 
every  interest  in  the  country  in  an  unsettled  state ;  precisely  as 
now  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  absorb  the  country's  attention 
and  keep  its  financial  and  business  interests  constantly  disturbed. 
But  who  thinks  of  the  banks  or  banking  svstem  to-day?  Under 
national  control  and  uniform  law,  the  vast  system,  comprising 
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3,000  banks,  representing  $800,000,000  of  capital,  and  carrying 
$1,500,000,000  of  deposits,  works  with  perfect  smoothness,  and 
benefits  every  interest  in  the  country.  Why  would  not  the  rail- 
way system,  under  precisely  the  same  sort  of  control  and  under 
uniform  law,  work  just  as  smoothly  and  contribute  as  much  or 
more  to  the  daily  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  whole  com- 
munity? So  controlled,  why  should  not  the  railway  system, 
which,'  with  the  continual  agitation,  the  everlasting  pulling  and 
hauling  that  goes  on  in  its  afifairs,  is  almost  a  public  curse,  come 
to  be  a  public  blessing? 

It  was  eminently  wise,  from  everj^  point  of  view,  for  the 
government  to  assume  control  of  the  banks.  The  people's  money 
constituted  both  the  capital  and  the  deposits,  and  the  banks 
were  everywhere,  so  to  speak,  part  and  parcel  of  the  people's 
daily  business  life.  It  was,  therefore,  fit  that  the  people,  in 
self -pro  taction,  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  money,  invested 
and  deposited,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  best  possible 
banking  facilities,  should,  through  the  government,  assert  con- 
trol over  the  banks.  Ought  not  the  people,  for  the  same  rea- 
son precisely,  to  assume  control  of  the  railroads,  which  are  the 
public  highways?  The  roads  everywhere  constitute  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  community,  the  people's  money  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thousands  of  millions  is  invested  in  them,  and  all  the 
earnings  of  the  roads  come  out  of  the  people's  pockets.  Why 
should  not  the  people,  therefore,  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  their  invested  money,  and  to  compel  such 
management  of  railway  affairs  as  would  most  conduce  to  the 
country's  general  welfare  ? 

In  other  lands  the  railroads  are  under  government  control. 
Why  should  the  railway  interest  here  be  allowed  to  "go  as  you 
please  "  ?  Why  should  it  not  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  be 
controlled  by  the  government,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
here  the  government  is  the  people,  and  secondly,  because  the  rail- 
way interest  here  is  larger  and  m.ore  closely  connected  with  all 
other  interests  than  anywhere  else?  Because  of  the  immensity 
and  myriad  complexities  of  our  railway  system,  because  of  our 
methods  of  financiering,  and  because  of  men's  rkpacity  and  dis- 
honesty, there   are  more  and  greater  evils  connected  with  the 
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system  here  than  anywhere  else ;  and  here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  people  are  the  direct  sufferers  from  all  such  evils. 

To  effect  the  change  from  the  old  disjointed  and  wretched 
banking  system  to  the  system  which  we  now  enjoy,  was  cotnpara- 
tively  easy.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  easy  to  bring  about 
the  suggested  change  with  reference  to  the  railway  system  ;  in- 
deed, there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  change;  but  an  enlightened  statesmanship,  seeking  the  people's 
good,  could  surely  arrive  at  methods  by  which  it  would  be  ulti- 
mately, if  not  immediately,  accomplished.  It  would  be  espe- 
cially difficult  to  effect  the  change,  because  the  people  have  been 
so  thoroughly  taught  to  regard  with  distrust  any  governmental 
interference  with  private  interests,  on  the  ground  that  such  in- 
terference tends  toward  a  centralization  of  power  and  a  possi- 
ble restriction  of  the  people's  liberties.  But  surely  "  govern- 
mental interference  with  private  interests  "  ought  not  to  be  such 
a  terrible  bugbear,  after  what  we  have  witnessed  of  the  salutary 
results  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Bill,  which  the  last  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  made  a  law  of  the  land. 

The  Inter-state  Commerce  Bill  was  a  step  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  suggestion  herein  made,  but  it  was  only  a  step,  and  now 
that  experience  has  proved  the  move  to  be  in  the  right  direction, 
why  should  we  not  be  encouraged  to  go  boldly  forward,  and  to 
complete  the  reform  that  has  been  begun  ?  Why  should  not  the 
railroads  be  declared  national  highways,  and  why  should  not  the 
government  compel  their  management  to  be  honest  to  those 
whose  money  is  invested  in  them,  as  well  as  most  serviceable 
to  the  public  at  large?  Why  should  there  not  be  a  national 
railway  commission,  with  the  same  supervisory  authority  over 
the  railways  which  the  Treasury  Department  now  exercises  over 
the  national  banks?  The  commission  might  consist  of  five, 
seven,  nine,  or  even  more  members,  appointed  for  life,  as  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed,  and  with  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of  their  office — twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  apiece. 

The  ever-ready  argument  that  such  a  commission  would  be 
amenable  to  corrupt  influences  should  have  no  more  weight  than 
the  same  argument  would   have  against  the  Supreme   Bench. 
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Who  saspects  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  corruption? 
And  who  cannot  think  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  men,  not  states- 
men nor  lawyers  nor  politicians,  but  thoroughly  experienced  and 
competent  railway  men,  capable  in  every  way  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  who,  if  appointed  for  life  as  national  railway  commis- 
sioners, would  be  just  as  far  above  the  suspicion  of  corruption  in 
their  monitorship  of  railway  affairs  as  are  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  in  their  decisions  of  the  cases  that  come  before  them  ?  If, 
among  our  60,000,000  of  people,  there  are  not  a  dozen  men  com- 
petent and  honest  enough  to  serve  as  such  commissioners,  then  is 
our  boasted  civilization  a  failure  indeed.  At  least,  is  it  not  worth 
considering  that  the  liability  to  corruption  now  attaches  to  the 
legislatures  and  the  railway  commissions  of  forty  different  States, 
and  the  thousands  who  control,  with  comparatively  no  responsi- 
bility to  anybody,  our  railway  corporations ;  and  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  no  worse,  to  put  it  mildly,  if  that  liability  were  re- 
stricted to  a  few  thoroughly  competent  government  officers,  sworn 
to  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  railways,  and  to  perform  their 
duties  honestly?  The  duty  of  the  railway  commission  in  many 
of  the  States  hardly  goes  beyond  the  annual  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  reports.  In  those  States,  however,  where  the  commis- 
sions have  authority,  it  is  not  infrequently  exercised  for  po- 
litical ends,  and  not  so  much  for  the  public  good  as  for  most 
wrongful  oppression  of  the  roads.  The  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  roads  enjoy  place,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  no  power. 
Why  should  not  the  people  now  appoint  commissioners,  with 
both  ability  and  power  to  hold  the  railway  system  throughout 
the  country  in  proper  check,  on  the  one  hand,  while  compelling, 
for  the  railway^,  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  on  the 
other? 

A  proper  railway  bureau  under  the  commission  would  re- 
quire the  services  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  perhaps  five  hundred, 
clerks.  Whatever  might  be  needed  for  the  effective  working  of 
the  commission  should  be  supplied  without  stint.  The  expense 
of  the  commission  and  the  bureau  would  be  considerable;  but 
no  matter  how  large,  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways  would  easily  suffice  to  meet  it. 

There  is  a  code  of  laws  governing  the  national  banks  and 
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clearly  defining  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  Department  over 
them.  Could  not  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  devise  and  to 
pass  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Bill,  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  railways,  clearly  defining  the  commission's 
authority  over  them,  that  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  ? 

In  such  a  code,  why  should  not  the  first  law  forbid  the 
building  of  any  railway  without  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mission first  being  obtained  ?  Such  a  law  would  serve  to  pre- 
vent what  might  be  termed  vicious  railway  building — of  close 
parallel  lines ;  of  roads  to  connect  with  towns  that  are  supplied 
with  railway  facilities  beyond  their  probable  needs  for  a  century 
to  come,  and  over  the  business  of  which  the  existing  roads  are 
always  desperately  fighting ;  of  all  roads,  in  short,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  there  can  be  no  reason  except  the  probable 
profits  of  the  builders. 

A  few  years  ago  a  scheme  to  parallel  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  was  carried  out.  Suppose  that  such  a  commission  as  is 
suggested  had  then  been  in  existence,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  had  sought  permission  for  the  work.  Of  course,  permis- 
sion would  have  been  refused,  and  the  refusal  would  have  saved 
millions  of  loss  that  was  suffered  by  the  holders  of  the  securities 
of  the  trunk  line,  and  millions  of  loss  that  was  incurred  by  those 
who  were  induced  to  invest  in  the  scheme,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  millions  that  were  later  lost  by  reason  of  the  general  rail- 
road war  that  grew  out  of  the  construction  of  the  parallel  road. 
In  this  one  case  alone  the  existence  of  a  national  railway  com- 
mission, with  proper  authority,  would  have  saved  to  the  people, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of  useless  and 
vicious  railway  building  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
which  have  had  no  object  beyond  the  "  insiders'  "  profit,  and  no 
result  but  the  public's  loss;  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  them  would  have  been  prevented  by  such  a 
commission  as  is  proposed. 

Why  should  not  another  law  in  the  code  forbid  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railway  except  under  the  supervision  of  a  govern- 
ment engineer?     We  shall  continue  indefinitely  to  build  rail- 
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ways  with  the  people's  money  and  for  the  people's  use ;  why/ 
then,  should  not  the  people,  through  a  government  engineer, 
scrutinize  the  work  while  it  is  going  on,  to  see  that  it  is  hon- 
estly and  safely  done  ?  Such  governmental  supervision  of  road 
building  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what  has  been  too  fre- 
quent an  experience  in  the  past ;  of  roads,  after  a  brief  period 
of  use,  having  to  be  nearly  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  their  unfort- 
unate bondholders  and  stockholders.  In  every  city  there  are  in- 
spectors whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  buildings  in  the  course  of 
erection,  to  see  that  the  work  upon  them  is  properly  and  safely 
done.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  practicable  for  government  engi- 
neers to  make  inspection  of  railways  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, to  see  that  they  are  properly  built  ?  And  why  should  not 
the  code  require  that  sworn  detailed  reports  of  the  actual  cost 
of  all  railway  construction  be  rendered  to  the  commission,  such 
reports  to  be  made,  by  the  commission,  matters  of  public  record? 

Besides  what  has  been  suggested,  why  should  not  the  law 
restrict  the  capitalization  of  railways  hereafter  to  be  built,  if  not 
to  their  actual  cost,  to  within  reasonable  limits?  To  over- 
capitalization, more  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  are  di- 
rectly due  all  the  troubles  connected  with  our  railway  system. 
If  our  railways  had  been  stocked  and  bonded  for  no  more  than 
their  actual  cost,  what  a  world  of  trouble  and  loss  would  have 
been  saved  to  us,  and  how  different  would  be  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  to-day  !  What  is  called  "  water  "  in  railway  capital- 
ization has  proved  a  very  fountain  of  evils.  Though  it  has  made 
millions  upon  millions  for  individuals,  it  has  been  and  it  is  so 
direct  and  so  heavy,  and  withal  so  unjust,  a  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  is  marvelous  that  the  government  which  is  "  of,  for, 
and  by  the  people  "  should  so  long  have  permitted  its  creation 
and  existence. 

Of  course  to  this  proposal  there  is  the  instant  objection  that 
to  deprive  railway  building  of  the  chance  to  make  large  profits 
through  watered  capital  would  be  to  cripple  enterprise  and  to 
check  the  construction  of  new  roads.  When  the  railway  inter- 
est was  in  its  infancy  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  foster  and 
encourage  it  by  every  possible  inducement,  but  th.e  case  is  dif- 
ferent now.     There  are  railroads  in  plenty  to-day  for  the  coun- 
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try's  needs ;  indeed,  there  are  in  very  many  sections  more  roads 
than  there  is  business  for,  and  the  need  of  the  hour  is  for  a  check 
upon  railway  building  rather  than  for  a  stimulation  of  it  in  any 
way.  To  forbid  the  over-capitalization  of  new  roads  would  not 
prevent  the  building  of  a  single  m-ile  of  track  that  is  needed. 
Without  entering  further  into  discussion  of  this  feature  of  the 
subject,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  common  sense  of  the  country 
demands  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  the  practice  of  building 
roads  for  bonds.  No  longer  should  insiders  be  permitted  to  pay 
for  railway  construction  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  to  the 
public,  and  to  pocket,  as  profit,  stock  representing  control  of  the 
properties,  and  issued,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  a  greater 
amount  per  mile  than  the  bonds. 

Further,  why  should  not  the  railway  commission  have  power 
to  establish  uniform  rates  for  traffic,  that  is  to  say,  uniform  for 
roads  in  the  same  locality :  so  much  per  mile  for  local  business 
within  certain  boundaries,  and  so  much  per  ton  and  per  passen- 
ger for  through  business  between  certain  principal  points,  the 
through  business  to  be  equitably  pro-rated  by  all  the  roads 
over  which  it  passes?  No  reflection  is  needed  for  any  one  to 
appreciate  how  incalculably  beneficial,  from  every  point  of  view, 
would  be  the  result  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion.  It  would 
put  a  stop  to  the,  at  times,  ruinous  competition  between  the 
roads,  and  prevent  the  so  frequent  recurrence  of  railroad  wars 
which  have  caused  the  needless  loss  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  past,  with  no  appreciably  beneficial  result  to  anybody.  It 
would  end  the  everlasting  seesaw  of  rates  that  goes  on  in  some 
sections,  where  the  roads  are  so  many  and  the  relations  between 
them  of  such  a  "  cat  and  dog  "  nature,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  the  announcement  of  a  fresh  "  cut "  among  them. 

''  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  and  were  the  railroads  the 
private  property  of  those  who  manage  them,  nobody  would  care 
how  much  they  might  "  cut  each  other's  throats ; ''  in  that  event, 
indeed,  the  more  "  cutting  "  that  went  on  among  the  roads  the 
better  it  would  perhaps  be  for  the  public  at  large,  provided  that 
with  the  reduction  came  stability  and  permanence  of  rate  charges. 
But  the  managers  do  not  own  the  roads ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
frequently  have  but  little  interest  in  the  properties  which  they 
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control ;  and  the  readiness  of  some  of  them  to  cut  rates  and  to 
make  the  most  heroic  sacrifice  of  property,  upon  the  slightest 
possible  provocation,  is  of  a  piece  with  Artemus  Ward's  patri- 
otic hope  that  the  Rebellion  would  be  crushed,  even  at  the 
cost  of  all  his  able-bodied  relatives.  It  is  simply  monstrous  that 
a  few  irresponsible  men  should  have  the  power,  as  they  have, 
to  gamble  with  railway  properties  It  is  a  condition  of  things 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  under  the  sun  but  here. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  "Granger  roads."  They  represent  in 
value  a  thousand  millions,  more  or  less,  and  are  owned  by  thou- 
sands of  persons  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  managers 
of  these  roads,  with  comparatively  no  ownership  in  them — 
"  short "  indeed,  perhaps,  at  times,  of  the  properties — over  and 
over  again,  as  we  have  seen,  cut  rates,  make  war,  and  sacrifice 
values  by  millions  with  a  recklessness  that  has  no  precedent,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  say  them  nay.  The  real  owners  of  the  roads, 
who  suffer  the  losses,  are  virtually  helpless  in  the  matter. 

Railway  managers  stand  between  the  people  whom  the  rail- 
ways should  serve  and  the  people  who  own  the  roads.  Almost 
without  restriction  of  any  kind,  legal  or  otherwise,  and  regardless 
of  what  they  owe  either  to  those  whose  servants  they  should  be, 
or  to  those  whose  trustees  they  are,  the  managers  are  too  often 
guilty  of  gross  wrong  to  both.  When  they  make  war,  they 
wrong  bondholders  and  stockholders  ;  when,  having  made  peace, 
they  unduly  push  up  rates,  they  wrong  the  public  at  large. 
In  either  case  the  people  suffer,  and  in  ver}^  self-protection  the 
people  should,  through  the  government,  curtail  the  managers' 
power  for  evil.  The  commission  should  establish  fair  rates  for 
all  kinds  of  railwav  traffic — fair  both  to  those  who  use  and  to 
those  who  own  the  roads ;  and  the  managers  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  severest  penalty,  to  conform  to  them. 

Combinations  and  consolidations  between  railway  corporations 
are  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and  they  are  going  on  all  over  the 
country  in  a  way  that  may  be  the  source  of  much  trouble  in  the 
future.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
every  instance  of  consolidation  is  attended  with  the  creation  of 
millions  of  stock  that  is  all  "  water,"  the  conversion  of  competi- 
tive roads  into  vast  systems  should  be  regarded  with  grave  con- 
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cern,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  admitted  that  certain  advantages  to 
the  public,  in  the  way  of  more  efficient,  and,  perhaps,  cheaper 
service,  may  result  from  such  consolidations,  but  it  behooves  the 
people  to  watch  them  narrowly.  At  least,  why  should  not  the 
national  railway  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  for  their 
protection,  either  entirely  forbid  all  such  combinations,  or  define 
the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  way  in  which,  they  may 
be  made  ?  And  why  should  not  the  law  surround  them,  after 
they  have  been  made,  with  all  the  guards  and  restrictions  that 
public  safety  may  demand  ? 

To  resume  the  national-bank  analogy,  why  should  there  not 
attach  to  the  affairs  of  every  railway  the  same  publicity  that 
attends  the  business  of  every  national  bank  ?  Why  should  not 
the  law  prevent  all  secrecy  of  railway  financiering  and  manage- 
ment? As  government  examiners  at  frequent  intervals  go 
through  every  national  bank,  and  make  careful  report  of  its 
condition  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  why  should  not 
government  experts  make  as  frequent  investigation,  and  report 
of  the  true  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  every  railway? 
The  reason  of  the  government's  so  frequent  examination  of  the 
national  banks  is  concern  for  the  protection  of  the  people's  money 
invested  in  them  as  capital  and  deposits.  Is  there  not  far  more 
reason  why  the  government  should  as  frequently  and  as  care- 
fully overhaul  the  condition  of  the  railways,  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  more  of  the  people's  money  invested  in  the 
railways  than  there  is  in  the  banks? 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enumerate  all  the  points  that  might  be 
covered  by  a  national  railway  law,  but  the  subject  should  not 
be  dismissed  without  setting  forth  the  vital  necessity  that  exists 
for  some  sort  of  protection  of  minority  shareholders  in  railways. 
That  "the  majority  should  rule,"  is  a  correct  principle  in  the 
abstract,  but  by  its  application  the  greatest  wrong  and  most  fla- 
grant injustice  are  far  too  frequently  wrought.  Individuals  and 
corporations,  through  control  of  majority  stock,  in  instances  with- 
out number,  are  crowding  minority  stockholders  in  railways  to 
the  wall  and  robbing  them.  Every  reader  familiar  with  rail- 
way affairs  can  call  to  mind  a  dozen  instances  in  support  of  the 
assertion.  Very  many  of  the  cases  are  aggravated  and  outra- 
21 
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geous  bejond  words,  but  so  common  have  they  become  that  they 
excite  nobody's  special  wonder;  indeed,  nobody  cares  a  straw 
about  them  except  the  poor  creatures  who  are  robbed.  Men 
who  stand  well  before  the  community,  who  "say  grace  at  table 
and  carry  around  the  plate  at  church,"  who  would  scorn  to  pick 
a  pocket  or  to  take  part  in  a  burglary,  in  cases  without  number 
unite  in  schemes  to  plunder  minority  stockholders  in  railways 
with  as  little  compunction  of  conscience  as  footpads  at  night 
waylay  the  lonely  pedestrian,  and,  while  stifling  his  cries,  rifle  his 
pockets  of  watch  and  money.  The  crimes  differ  only  in  magni- 
tude, the  one  being  stupendous,  the  other  contem.ptible ;  but  while 
the  footpad  feels  his  guilt,  and  tries  to  hide  from  the  loathing 
which  he  is  sure  every  decent  man  has  for  him.  and  from  the 
penalty  which  he  knows  awaits  him  if  he  should  be  caught,  the 
greater  robber  has  no  thought  of  anybody's  loathing  or  of  any 
kind  of  punishment.  On  the  contrary,  the  bigger  thief  rejoices 
in  his  crime  and  proudly  displays  his  plunder,  sure  of  the  admi- 
ration and  the  envy  it  will  excite.  For  the  lonely  pedestrian 
there  is  protection  in  the  lights  upon  the  streets,  and  the  presuma- 
ble policeman  on  the  corner ;  and  if  he  be  robbed,  there  is  speedy 
redress  in  the  law  if  the  robber  should  be  caught.  But  for  the 
holders  of  minority  stock  in  railways  there  is  absolutely  no  pro- 
tection of  any  kind ;  and  for  them,  if  they  be  plundered,  there  is 
vii-tually  no  redress  in  the  so-called  "  courts  of  justice."  Of 
course,  when  minority  stockholders  have  been  wronged,  they  have 
the  right  to  try  to  better  themselves  if  they  be  so  disposed  ;  but 
invariably  they  are  so  widely  scattered  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  combine  them,  and  they  must  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
the  cost  of  lawyers  and  litigation  in  any  attempt  to  secure  their 
rights.  The  majority  stockholders,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
united.  They  rejoice  in  possession,  which  is  "  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  and  they  have  behind  them  a  corporation  treasury  upon 
which  to  draw  for  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a  horde  of  lawyers,  if 
need  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  the  law  generally 
accords  to  the  rich  scoundrel  as  against  his  poorer  victim.  For 
minority  stockholders,  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  to  seek 
redress  for  wrongs  in  court,  is  to  incur  vast  expense,  to  suffer 
interminable  delays,  and,  in  the  end,  to  have  "  their  trouble  for 
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tlieir  pains."  Indeed,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  always 
for  minority  shareholders  who  are  "  in  the  toils  "  to  forego  their 
rights,  rather  than  to  waste  their  time  and  money  in  trying  to 
obtain  redress. 

This  state  of  things  is  shameful,  and  it  never  can  be  remedied 
as  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  railways  are  subject  to  the  cumbrous 
machinery. of  forty  different  sets  of  laws;  but  with  the  railways 
under  national  control,  why  should  not  their  minority  share- 
holders enjoy  the  same  protection  that  the  government  now  ac- 
cords to  all  the  holders  of  stock  in  the  national  banks?  With 
0,  railway  commission  at  the  seat  of  government,  why  should 
not  railway  shareholders,  when  wronged,  be  spared  the  expense 
of  counsel  and  the  interminable  delay  of  litigation,  and  have  the 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  that  tribunal  ?  And  upon  such  appeal 
and  statement  of  the  wrong  suffered,  why  should  not  the  com- 
mission, through  its  examiners,  immediately  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and  either  compel  fair  play  for  all  the  shareholders,  or  put  a 
receiver  in  charge  of  their  property  ? 

Among  the  many  national  banks,  where  is  there  one  in 
which  the  holders  of  the  majority  stock  are  running  the  bank  in 
their  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  minority  ?  Is  there  a 
single  instance  of  a  smaller  national  bank  being  controlled  by  a 
larger  one  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  profits  of  the  smaller  bank 
are  diverted  into  the  till  of  the  larger  ?  And  yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  going  on  about  us  in  railways  all  the  time.  Big 
roads  are  "  skinning  "  smaller  roads,  majorities  are  freezing  out 
minorities,  the  rich  and  strong  are  robbing  the  weak  and  poor ; 
and  for  the  smaller  roads,  for  the  helpless  minorities,  for  the 
plundered  poor  there  never  can  be  any  hope  of  better  things  ex- 
cept through  the  intervention  of  the  national  government. 

Finally,  why  should  not  every  officer  and  director  of  a  rail- 
way be  held  just  as  strictly  accountable  as  every  national  bank 
officer  and  director  is  to  the  government,  for  proper  care  of  the 
property  in  his  charge,  and  for  honesty  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  as  trustee  for  the  owners  of  that  property  ?  How  strict  is 
that  accountability  to  the  government  on  the  part  of  national- 
bank  officials  every  one  knows,  because  gratifying  evidence  of  it 
has  been  afforded  whenever  and  wherever  a  national  bank  has 
got  into  trouble.     In  such  cases  there  are  no  needless  delays, 
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there  is  no  waiting  for  stockholders  to  combine  and  employ 
counsel,  no  nonsense,  indeed,  of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  upon 
the  mere  rumor  that  there  is  "  something  wrong  "  with  a  national 
bank,  the  government  takes  imniediate  steps  for  the  protection 
of  both  stockholders  and  depositors.  The  examiner  goes  through 
the  bank's  affairs.  If  all  is  not  well,  a  government  receiver  is 
put  in  charge  of  the  institution  at  once,  and  if  there  has  been 
*'  irregularity  "  on  the  part  of  any  official,  he  is  quickly  hustled 
into  a  prison  cell,  no  matter  how  "respectable"  he  may  be;  un- 
less, indeed,  he  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  left  the 
country.  There  is  no  compounding  of  felony  with  Uncle  Sam, 
and,  unlike  the  financier  who  has  ''manipulated"  a  fortune  out 
of  a  railroad,  the  bank  thief  cannot,  by  surrounding  himself 
with  a  "  brilliant  array  of  counsel,"  enjoy  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing a  prominent  figure  upon  the  scene  of  his  conquests,  while  he 
laughs  to  scorn  the  distress  of  those  whom  he  has  robbed.  As  a 
result  of  this  rigor  of  law  and  celerity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  our  national  banks  are,  as  a  rule,  models  of  excel- 
lent management,  and  they  have  proved  to  be,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  rare  exception,  thoroughly  safe  and  sound  ;  and  national- 
bank  stocks,  though  carrying  with  them  a  liability  of  double 
their  par  value,  are  quoted  at  a  premium,  and  regarded  every- 
where as  the  choicest  of  investments.  The  record  that  has  been 
made  by  our  national  banks  is  such  as  to  fill  every  American 
with  pride. 

But  the  managers  of  our  railways  are  responsible  to  nobody ; 
they  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Without  in  the  least  detracting 
from  the  credit  due  to  those  of  them  who  have  tried  to  be  honest 
in  their  offices,  and  who  have  sought  to  be  faithful  to  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  them,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of 
them  have  been  guilty,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  of 
stupendous  frauds  and  infamous  swindles  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  finance.  Their  countless  dishonesties,  their  shameful 
trickery  with  the  properties  under  their  control,  their  wholesale 
robbery  of  stockholders,  their  brutal  trampling  under  foot  of 
others'  rights,  their  bold  defiance  of  all  responsibility,  have 
stripped  railway  shares  of  what  ought  to  be  their  value  for  invest- 
ment, have  caused  the  loss  of  countless  millions  of  the  people's 
money,  have  debauched  public  sentiment  here  at  home,  and  have 
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disgraced  us  before  the  world.  If  any  evidence  in  support  of  the 
last  assertion  be  needed,  it  is  surely  furnished  in  the  following, 
from  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  prominent  London  journals  : 

"The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  have  become  thoroughly  sick  of  the"'dis- 
honest  jugglery  of  American  railway  boards,  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that  the 
majority  of  American  railway  directors  utilize  their  positions  for  their  own 
speculative  ends.  .  .  .  The  American  railroad  system  is  the  very  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  of  finance.  Neither  fifty  nor  forty  nor  thirty  nor  twenty  nor  even  ten 
*  righteous '  are  to  be  found  among  American  railroad  directors,  and  one  may 
well  say  'their  sin  is  very  grievous.'  They  are  using  the  property  of  others 
for  their  own  nefarious  purposes,  to  the  utter  discredit  of  the  whole  American 
railroad  system  and  of  their  great  country.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that  brimstone 
and  fire  should  rain  on  this  financial  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  that  the  great 
American  nation  should  rid  itself  of  this  immoral  and  discreditable  incubus. 
.  .  ,  An  honest  and  industrious  people  should  stamp  out  this  dishonest  sys- 
tem of  railroad  jugglery,  this  disastrous  financial  robbery,  and  thus  remove  a 
stain  from  their  honor." 

These  are  burning  words,  but  their  truth  ought  to  fill  every 
American  reader  of  tbem  with  shame.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  virtually  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  perpetration  of 
any  kind  or  amount  of  fraud  in  connection  with  railway  mat- 
ters, the  field  of  railroad  finance  offers  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  exercise  of  his  cunning  to  every  unscrupulous  scoundrel  in 
the  country.  As  a  result  the  field  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  occu- 
pied by  men  who,  though  in  other  fields  the}^  could  not,  because 
of  legal  restraint,  have  achieved  any  particular  prominence  or 
wealth,  are  acquiring  riches  through  all  sorts  of  dishonest  trickery 
and  jugglery  with  railway  properties.  The  evil  effects  of  this 
state  of  things  are  manifold,  and  chief  est  among  them  is  the 
creating  and  fostering  of  a  restless  spirit  of  communism  among 
what  we  term  our  lower  classes.  Those  who  are  barely  able  to 
earn  a  subsistence  by  honest  toil  are  angered  at  witnessing  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  those  who  revel  in  millions  acquired  in 
questionable  ways  ;  and,  pooh-pooh  it  as  we  may,  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  worthv  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  communistic  sentiment  among  certain  classes  of 
our  people  we  have  had  abundant  evidence;  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  may  be  increasing,  despite  all  our  efforts  to  stamp 
it  out;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  regard  with  indifference  any 
condition  of  things  calculated  to  encourage  it.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  wrongful  methods  by 
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which  so  many  have  made,  and  are  making,  fortunes  by  railway 
management  and  financiering. 

It  were  worse  than  idle  to  argue  that  public  sentiment  may 
be  relied  upon  to  correct  the  evil.  Public  sentiment  has  be- 
come debauched  until  it  contemplates  with  indifference  to-day 
that  by  which  it  would  have  been  shocked  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Public  sentiment  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  factor  in  the  situation  ;  if  not  stone  blind,  it  has  certainly 
lost  its  memory.  The  crime  of  to-day  is  forgotten  to-mor- 
row. He  who  last  year  marketed,  by  means  of  all  sorts  of 
misrepresentation,  millions  of  worthless  bonds,  has  this  year 
no  hesitation  in  asking,  nor  difl&culty  in  securing,  subscrib- 
ers to  another  "choice  loan."  The  manager  who  lately  made 
a  "  stake  "  by  going  "  short "  of  the  property  he  controls,  will 
easily  procure  proxies  enough,  when  the  next  election  comes 
round,  to  continue  himself  in  office.  The  Judas  who,  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  erstwhile  sold  out  the  stockholders  of  one  rail- 
way, has  no  trouble  in  obtaining,  while  still  chuckling  at 
thought  of  how  he  "  euchered  the  boys,"  a  position  whence  he 
can  sell  out  the  stockholders  of  another  railway.  Indeed,  the 
betrayal  of  shareholders'  trust  has  come  to  be  such  an  inconse- 
quential trifle  that  it  is  no  longer  remembered  as  a  bar  to  place ; 
while,  for  the  fortunate  individual  who  has  made  a  million  or 
two  in  a  railway  deal,  by  a  trick  however  foul  or  by  a  fraud 
however  stupendous,  all  doors  swing  wide  open,  and  there  is  a 
welcome  without  question  everywhere. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  individualize.  Every  reader  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  railway  affairs  knows  that  more  than  one  of  our 
magnates  deserve  state-prison  for  their  robbery  of  shareholders, 
their  wrecking  of  properties,  and  their  general  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  meum  and  tnum.  They  occupy  the  finest  houses,  they  give  the 
showiest  entertainments,  they  drive  the  handsomest  turnouts, 
and  all  of  us  do  them  honor.  We  are  proud  of  the  entree  to 
their  homes,  we  delight  to  sit  at  their  boards,  we  clasp  hands 
with  them  at  the  clubs,  without  so  much  as  a  mental  protest 
against  their  crimes.  So  it  were  folly  to  rely  upon  public  senti- 
ment to  frown  down  the  rascality  of  railway  managers.  With 
every  fresh  deal  that  makes  a  new  "magnate,"  or  adds  to  the 
millions  of  a  magnate   already  made,  the   moral   sentiment   of 
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the  community  becomes  more  lax.  If  the  railway  managing 
methods  which  have  done  us  so  much  wrong  are  to  be  checked, 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  reform  in  the  matter,  the  check  can  be 
accomplished  and  the  reform  can  be  brought  about  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  is,  by  making  those  who  control  and  operate  fhe 
railways  responsible  to  the  national  government  for  honesty  in 
their  offices. 

If  the  railways  were  the  property  of  those  who  manage 
them,  the  rascality  of  the  managers  might  be  contemplated  with 
comparative  equanimity,  because  in  that  event  they  would  be 
the  only  sufferers  by  their  wrong-doing.  But  whatever  tends  to 
discredit  railway  securities,  or  to  depreciate  their  value,  hurts  all 
who  are  interested  in  them,  from  the  millionaire  to  the  thrifty 
working-man  who  has  saved  up  a  portion  of  his  scant  earnings. 

The  older  we  grow  as  a  people  the  richer  we  become ;  and  the 
solid  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  made  up  of  the  millions  of  the 
few,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  the  many,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  to-day  in  the  savings-banks  of  two  States — Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York — very  nearly  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  is  constantly 
demanding  ways  of  investment.  Outside  of  government  and 
State  bonds,  real- estate  and  bank  stocks,  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  hardly  anything  into  which  money  can  be  put  except 
railway  securities  ;  consequently  thousands  of  millions  of  the 
people's  money  are  perforce  invested  in  the  railroads.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  millions  is  the  money,  not  of  the  capitalists, 
but  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  those  whose  little 
hoardings  are  piled  up  in  the  savings-banks,  and  are,  by  the 
banks,  invested,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  in  railway  secu- 
rities. It  is,  therefore,  a  sacred  duty  which  the  government 
owes,  not  to  the  capitalists  nor  to  the  rich,  but  to  the  common 
people,  to  protect  their  invested  money,  to  prevent  tricksters  and 
gamblers  from  robbing  them  of  their  savings. 

But  the  duty  of  the  national  government  in  this  matter  is  not 
restricted  to  the  prevention  of  robbery  and  wrong  by  the  rail- 
way managers.  There  exists  in  some  of  the  western  States  a 
disposition  to  oppress  the  railways  by  every  species  of  adverse 
and  unreasonable  legislation.  Against  such  injustice  the  roads 
are  powerless,  and  the  government  should  protect  them.     The 
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roads  in  the  States  referred  to  have  cost  many  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  they  have  rendered,  and  do  render,  invaluable  service, 
and  are  entitled  to  fair  compensation  for  that  servica  If,  how- 
ever, the  "honest  yeomanry  "  of  the  States  seek,  through  their 
representatives,  to  secure  that  service  gratis,  and  thereby  to  rob 
the  owners  of  the  roads,  the  national  government  should  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  robbery.  The  government  should  protect 
its  citizens  from  domestic  as  well  as  from  foreign  wrong,  and 
while  not  permitting  the  roads  to  oppress  the  people,  it  should 
compel  fair  play  for  the  roads  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Talk  about  corruption  with  the  roads  under  national  control ! 
The  average  artless  bucolic  legislator  is  of  all  vessels  the  most 
consuming,  and  it  costs  the  railroads  a  world  of  money  every 
year  to  stave  off  the  blackmail  legislation  which  comes  up,  in 
many  of  the  States,  with  painful  annual  regularity.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  if  the  railways  were  under  government  control 
and  the  supervision  of  a  national  commission,  such  a  state  of 
things  would  continue  to  exist  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if 
the  changes  that  have  been  suggested  could  be  brought  about. 
Upon  the  slightest  indication  that  the  government  would  assume 
control  of  the  railroads,  the  value  of  our  railway  securities 
would  immediately  and  materially  advance  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  After  the  government  had  assumed  such  control, 
those  railway  stocks  which  are  now  regarded  as  mere  gambling 
chips  would  double  in  price,  while  the  better  class  of  stocks 
would  come  to  be  in  steadiness  and  character  like  the  shares  of 
the  national  banks. 

Were  the  railways  under  national  control  the  confusion  among 
them,  the  pulling  and  hauling,  the  everlasting  wars  between 
them,  the  undue  prominence  that  so  long  has  attached  to  every- 
thing connected  with  them,  and  of  which  the  public  has  long 
since  been  so  wearied,  all  these  would  come  to  an  end.  There 
would  be  peace  and  order  among  the  roads,  with  uniformity  and 
stability  of  rates,  and  so  smoothly  and  quietly  would  the  railway 
system  work  for  the  public  good  that  in  a  few  short  years  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  realize  that  there  had  ever  ex- 
isted the  state  of  things  which  we  suffer  to-day. 

That  some  of  the  railw^ay  managers  would  object  to  any  at- 
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tempt  by  the  government  to  control  them,  is  to  be  expected ;  but 
the  value  of  such  objection  may  be  estimated  by  recalling,  in 
the  light  of  the  present,  the  predictions  that  were  put  forth, 
while  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Bill  was  under  consideration,  as 
to  the  disastrous  results  sure  to  follow  passage  of  the  act.  ft  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  managers  of  many  of  the  best  rail- 
ways would  not  only  approve  of,  but  would  hail  with  delight, 
any  movement  looking  toward  uniform  law  for  the  roads,  and 
stability  of  rates  among  them. 

This  railway  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  it  is  daily  forcing 
itself  more  and  more  upon  the  country's  attention.  It  must  one 
day  be  met.  The  existing  condition  of  things  is  unworthy  of  us 
as  a  nation.  It  should  not,  it  cannot,  go  on  forever.  Why  not 
then  meet  the  question  now  ?  Are  we  not  great  enough  and  big 
enough  to  do  what  is  right  and  best  for  the  country's  good,  even 
though  in  so  doing  we  make  a  new  departure,  and  go  back  upon 
time-worn  theories  as  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  national  government?  That  those  theories  were 
right  fifty  years  ago  and  adapted  to  our  then  condition,  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  necessarily  right  to-day  and  adapted 
to  our  present  condition.  We  may  have  outgrown  them  as  the 
man  outgrows  the  clothes  of  the  child.  Are  we  wiser  than  our 
fathers?  We  ought  to  be,  else  we  have  not  profited  by  their  and 
our  own  experience.  And  if  we  are  wiser  than  they  were,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  put  the  railways  under  national  control,  if  by 
so  doing  we  should  make  them  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  securities  safe  investments  for  the  people's  money  ? 

Unless  something  of  this  kind  shall  be  done  the  outlook  is 
blue  indeed  ;  blue  for  the  country,  that  it  must  continue  to  suffer 
what  it  has  suffered  so  long,  and  blue  for  the  holders  of  railway 
securities,  which,  by  reason  of  continued  unnecessary  competi- 
tion, adverse  legislation,  and  dishonest  financiering,  will  be  likely 
to  "  grow  smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  "  in  value  with 
each  succeeding  year.  But  if  the  government  should  assume 
control  of  the  railways  our  S3'stem  would  be  the  best  on  the 
globe,  our  people  would  be  hundreds  of  millions  richer,  our  posi- 
tion before  the  world  would  be  improved,  and  the  country 
would  be  better  to  live  in. 

Frederic  Taylor. 
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Books  and  magazine  articles  without  number  have  been 
written  about  the  Mormons.  Most  of  the  writers  have  gained 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  Salt  Lake  City,  among  the 
ruling  class,  and  have  seen  little  of  the  real  Mormondom  in  its 
true  strongholds,  the  village  communities.  To  the  distant  ob- 
server the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  remarkable  people 
is  the  profession  and  practice  of  polygamy.  To  those  who  know 
the  framework  and  structure  of  Mormon  society,  polygamy  is  a 
mere  incident  and  a  minor  circumstance.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
upon  that  subject.  Its  moral,  social,  and  civil  aspects  are  plain 
enough,  and  every  thinking  man  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
it.  What  is  of  immeasurably  greater  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  large  is  the  Mormon  polity.  This  is  but  little 
understood.  Its  significance  is  great,  its  prospects  serious,  and 
altogether  it  is  fraught  with  questions  which  are  going  to  be 
more  troublesome  and  more  difficult  to  solve  than  most  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  believing.  Those  who  argue  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth,  of  comfort  and  luxury,  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  bringing  with  them  the  milliner,  the  modiste^ 
and  the  French  boot-maker,  will  in  no  long  time  put  an  end  to 
polygamy,  and  thus  obliterate  all  distinction  between  Mormon 
and  Gentile,  have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Emissaries 
of  that  people  are  now  before  Congress,  pleading  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  as  a  State.  They  offer  to  abandon  polygamy  and 
to  provide  the  strongest  possible  guarantees  of  good  faith.  Why 
should  not  their  prayers  be  granted,  and  the  Mormon  question 
solved  by  the  formal  renunciation  of  polygamy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  practiced  it  ?  Because  polygamy  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  Mormon  question. 

This  people  form  a  compact,  thoroughly  organized,  and  well- 
disciplined  society,  living  under  a  government  which  is  about 
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as  far  removed  from  the  republican  form  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  autocracy  as  the  antithesis  of 
democracy.  But  there  is  a  form  of  government  as  far  removed 
from  autocracy  as  autocracy  is  from  democracy,  and  that  is 
government  by  a  hierarchy.  Such  is  the  real  government  under 
which  the  Mormon  dwells.  The  foundation  of  democracy  is 
civil  liberty.  The  Mormon  has  no  civil  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  He  may  indeed  assume  it,  but  if  he  does  so  he  ceases 
to  be  a  Mormon.  The  democrat  elects  his  own  rulers  and 
officers.  The  supreme  rulers  of  the  Mormons  are  a  self-con- 
stituted and  self-perpetuating  body,  by  which  all  subordinate 
officials  who  are  of  any  real  importance  are  appointed,  and  the 
layman  or  the  "  elder  "  has  no  voice  or  weight  in  the  matter. 
Human  history  and  human  experience  have  taught  all  free  peo- 
ples two  great  fundamental  truths  in  respect  to  governments. 
The  first  is,  that  governments  should  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed.  The  Mormon  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
which  governs  him.  The  second  is,  that  church  and  state  had 
better  let  each  other  alone.  The  Mormon  church  and  state  are 
one  and  indivisible.  Democracy  denies  the  divine  right  of 
rulers.  The  Mormon  priesthood  bases  its  authority  upon  divine 
right  exclusively,  and  scorns  any  other.  All  secular  govern- 
ments proceed  upon  fixed  principles  formulated  in  statutes.  The 
Mormon  hierarchy  proceeds  arbitrarily,  with  no  other  warrant 
than  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  We  might  go  on  indefinitely 
pointing  out  contrasts  between  a  constitutional  civil  government 
and  a  hierarchy.  The  two  forms  are  the  two  extremes.  In 
order  to  see  how  great  the  contrast  is,  it  is  well  to  look  at  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  economic  and  social  condition  of 
this  people. 

Utah  is  mainly  a  desert.  Several  mountain  ranges  and  a 
series  of  lofty  plateaus  catch  the  rains  and  snows  and  give  rise 
to  a  few  small  rivers,  which  redeem  the  region  from  utter  ster- 
ility. Agriculture  is  possible  only  by  irrigation.  The  amount 
of  land  which  can  be  made  to  jrield  a  crop  of  any  kind  is,  there- 
fore, limited  by  the  amount  of  running  water ;  and  if  all  the 
running  water  in  Utah  were  applied  to  irrigation,  it  would  suf- 
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fice  for  the  culture  of  no  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  Territory.  The  remaining  land  which  is  not  mountainous 
is  given  over  to  the  sage  brush.  A  very  scanty  pasturage  for  a 
few  cattle  and  sheep  was  afforded  some  years  ago  by  the  wild 
grasses,  but  the  herds  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  it  was  quickly 
destroyed  by  overfeeding,  and  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  Ter- 
ritory may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  In  order  to  utilize,  as 
completely  as  possible,  the  running  waters,  it  is  necessary  to 
group  the  population  into  towns  and  villages  of  some  notable 
size.  A  stream  large  enough  to  irrigate  several  thousand  acres 
needs  a  concentrated  population  to  use  it.  Dams  and  canals 
must  be  constructed  at  considerable  expense,  and  irrigation  is 
so  laborious  that  a  farmer  cannot,  by  the  labor  of  himself  and 
family  alone,  cultivate  nearly  so  many  acres  as  in  the  moister 
countries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  compensating 
advantages.  Irrigated  land  usually  requires  no  expensive  fer- 
tilizers, for  the  irrigating  waters  not  only  bring  the  moisture, 
but  also  bring  in  solution  the  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and 
alkaline  elements  of  fertility.  The  engineering  conditions  re- 
quire that  the  farms  deriving  their  water  from  the  same  canal 
shall  be  situated  in  as  compact  an  area  as  possible ;  thus  mak- 
ing the  length  of  canal,  feeders,  sluices,  ditches,  and  rills  as 
small  as  possible,  and  saving  the  loss  of  water  by  leakage  and 
evaporation.  Finally,  this  compactness  of  the  farms  allows  the 
communal  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  the  interchange  of 
services  among  the  farmers.  For  instance,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
farmers  will  take  the  same  set  of  agricultural  machinery,  and,  as 
a  single  body  of  laborers,  will,  in  due  season,  plow,  plant,  cul- 
tivate, harvest,  thresh,  and  cart  away  each  other's  crops.  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  the  irrigating  canals  must  be  common  property, 
and  every  member  of  the  community  must  have  a  right  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  water,  without  which  his  crop  must  perish. 

The  significance  of  all  this  is  far  deeper  than  might  at  first 
appear.  The  conditions  practically  enforce  a  social  organiza- 
tion having  much  in  common  with  the  ancient  village  commu- 
nities of  Europe,  or  the  existing  village  communities  of  south- 
ern Kussia  or  of  India.  A  village  is  necessary  in  order  to  use 
the  water   effectively  and  economically.     The   ownership  and 
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location  of  lands  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  cannot  have  that  exclusively  personal  and  absolute  char- 
acter which  attaches  to  the  ownership  of  land  in  more  favored 
regions.  Individual  rights  must  be  subordinated  in  an  excep- 
tional degree,  and  the  whole  community  must  be  under  an 
unusual  amount  of  control.  The  social  unit  is  no  longer  the 
individual,  nor  even  the  family,  but  the  village  community. 

The  chief  functionary  of  the  Mormon  community  is  the 
"  bishop."  He  is  appointed  by  the  central  authority  of  the 
church,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  people  whose 
affairs  he  is  to  administer.  He  is  subordinated  to  the  church  as 
completely  as  a  Jesuit  to  his  sacred  society,  and  he  is  selected, 
above  all  things,  for  his  zeal  in  its  cause.  He  must,  however,  be 
a  man  of  force,  and  able  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  his  people.  Nominally  he  is  only  the  pastor  of  his  flock  and 
the  agent  of  the  church  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  He 
pretends  before  Gentiles  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  counselor 
in  secular  matters,  or,  at  most,  a  mere  moderator  of  a  small  com- 
munity, with  no  power  of  enforcing  any  measure.  In  reality 
his  powers  are  very  great,  for  while  they  are  advisory  in  form 
and  name,  they  are  dictatorial  in  fact.  He  controls  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  land  of  the  village,  assigning  to  each  man  his  field, 
and  fixing  his  allowance  of  water.  The  lands  being  essentially 
communal,  and  worked  to  a  large  extent  co-operatively  ;  being, 
also,  frequently  changed,  one  field  being  abandoned  and  a  new 
one  opened,  this  arbitrary  method  not  only  works  well,  but  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
bishop  also  initiates  and  supervises  all  public  improvements, 
bridges,  roads,  saw-mills,  dams,  ditches,  school-houses,  etc.,  exact- 
ing contribution  of  labor,  material,  and  money.  He  is  the 
arbiter  of  all  disputes.  The  Mormon  never  goes  of  his  own 
accord  into  a  court  of  law.  If  he  quarrels  with  his  neighbor, 
or  seeks  redress  of  grievances,  his  appeal  is  not  to  the  courts 
but  to  the  church.  The  bishop  will  surely  listen  to  his  case,  and 
decide  it  as  fairly  as  he  can  upon  its  merits.  But  if  he  goes  into 
court  he  will  find  jury  and  witnesses  against  him,  no  matter 
what  the  merits  of  his  case  may  be.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  here 
that  the  Mormon  owes  allesriance  to  the  church  above  all  and 
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before  all ;  while  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceive his  allegiance  and  support  just  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
useful  in  promoting  the  policy  of  the  church,  and  no  farther. 

The  control  of  the  church  over  its  members  in  secular  as 
well  as  in  spiritual  matters  is  indeed  wonderful.  And  it  is  abso- 
lute to  the  last  degree.  The  central  feature  of  its  polity  is  the 
''building  up  of  Zion."  This  means  the  complete  dominion  of 
the  church  in  all  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  The  Mor- 
mon is  a  devout  believer  in  his  creed,  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
living  prophets,  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  living  saints,  and  in 
their  right  to  govern  in  all  things.  His  duty  i^  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  Lord's  anointed.  He  is,  therefore,  a  willing  subject 
and  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose 
of  bringing  the  whole  earth  under  the  reign  of  the  saints  of  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  this  belief  a  mere  dogma.  It  is  a  living  and  ani- 
mating purpose,  for  which  he  is  ready  to  make  sacrifices  and 
efforts  such  as  are  made  only  by  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
zealots.  In  truth,  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Mormons  has 
few  parallels  in  history.  It  recalls  the  terrible  earnestness  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
in  the  time  of  Knox.  At  the  call  of  the  church  the  Mormon 
leaves  home  and  fireside,  wife  and  children,  farm  and  herds,  and 
receiving  not  a  penny  of  subsidy,  goes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in 
search  of  proselytes.  Or  is  a  new  village  to  be  located  ?nd  set- 
tled ?  Word  is  sent  to  the  bishops  of  a  dozen  towns  to  name  the 
men,  who  forthwith  sell  houses  and  gardens,  abandon  their  fields, 
dispose  of  their  standing  crops,  and  converting  the  proceeds  into 
wagons,  provisions,  tools,  and  clothing,  bid  adieu  forever  to  their 
old  homes,  and  marching  hundreds  of  miles  over  mountains  or 
across  great  canons,  begin  life  over  again  in  the  places  selected 
for  them.  The  church  bids  them  go,  and  does  nothing  for  them, 
unless,  as  frequently  happens,  they  are  in  danger  of  starving  be- 
fore their  first  crop  can  be  harvested.  Eather  than  permit  the 
new  colony  to  fail,  the  church  will,  in  extremity,  come  to  the  res- 
cue. In  this  way  the  Mormons  have  overflowed  Utah  and  taken 
possession  of  much  of  the  irrigable  land  of  Arizona,  of  a  large 
part  of  Idaho,  and  have  established  themselves  in  numerous 
localities  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada. 
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The  Mormon  Church  has  always  proclaimed  a  vigorous  prop- 
aganda of  its  faith,  and  it  has  acted  fully  up  to  its  profession.    It 
has,  indeed,  made  tremendous  efforts,  and  has  displayed  courage 
and  astuteness  in  spreading  its  doctrine.     It  has  been  sustained 
by  the  fierce  zeal,  the  efforts,  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  people.    The 
spirit  which  priesthood  and  followers  have  displayed  is  that 
which  has  animated  the  intensest  religious  enthusiasts  of  history, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  there  had  been  any  call  for 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  this  propaganda,  the  martyrs  would 
have  gone  willingly  and  by  thousands  to  the  sacrifice,  and  gloried 
in  it.     There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  the  Mormon's  zeal  for  the  church. 
If  he  is  wanted  to  preach  among  the  Navajos  or  Apaches,  he 
rides  thither  as  fast  as  his  horse  can  carry  him.     If  the  Board  of 
Missions  needs  an  apostle  who  is  ready  to  risk  being  lynched  in 
Arkansas  or  Mississippi,  he  is  on  the  next  railway  train.     If  a 
missionary  is  needed  to  gather  up  the  crofters  of  Scotland,  the 
boors  of  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  the  peasants  of  Norway  or 
Denmark,  he  is  in  the  steerage  of  the  next  ocean  steamship.     In 
every  case  he  has  probably  left,  at  a  day's  notice,  some  pleasant 
cottage,  surrounded  with  fruits  and  flowers,  abandoned  a  thriv- 
ing farm,  bid  farewell  to  a  young  wife  and  little  children  whom 
he  loves  as  we  love  ours,  to  companions  with  whom  he  has 
romped  and  played  and  ridden  from  childhood,  and  has  thrown 
his  wife  and  children  and  all  his  worldly  goods  upon  the  Lord's 
mercy.     From  the  church  he  receives  nothing  for  himself,  no 
pay,  not  even  reimbursement.     He  follows  literally  the  scriptural 
injunction  to  leave  wife  and  children  and  all  that  he  has,  and 
taking  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  goes  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  building  up  of  Zion  is  not  merely  a  song  to  be  sung  at  Sun- 
day worship,  but  a  real  labor  for  every  man's  hand.     To  fight 
the  good  fight  is  not  merely  a  theme  for  the  bishop  to  enlarge 
upon  in  his  sermon,  but  every  true  Mormon  is  a  genuine  soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  a  church  militant,  ready  to  march  and  fight  and 
die  if  need  be  when  the  word  of  command  is  given.     And  that 
word  is  often  given  and  rarely  disobeyed. 

The  organization  of  the  hierarchy  is  not  a  simple  one.  In- 
deed, the  Gentile  is  not  permitted  to  know  the  real  inner  organi- 
zation nor  its  method  of  working  behind  the  scenes.     There  is  a 
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nominal  and  a  real  one,  the  real  one  being  that  with  which  we 
are  most  concerned.  So  far  as  appears  outwardly,  the  supremacy 
of  the  system  is  vested  in  what  is  termed  the  First  Presidency. 
It  consists  of  a  president  and  two  councilors,  whose  powers, 
though  probably  not  unlimited,  are  at  least  undefined.  The  only 
visible  limits  are  the  faith  and  submission  of  the  people,  and 
these  are  almost  boundless.  Their  sessions  are  secret,  and  their 
instructions  are  secretly  transmitted  to  their  subordinates.  To 
enforce  their  orders  and  discipline  without  any  legal  machinery, 
might  seem  at  first  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  But  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  no  enforcement  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  dis- 
obedience is  rarely  attempted  and  force  is  not  necessary,  nor 
would  it  be  employed  if  it  were.  The  refusal  of  obedience  by  a 
Mormon  puts  him  practically  under  an  interdict  and  a  virtual 
boycott  of  a  peculiarly  painful  and  cogent  kind.  Even  though 
the  church  may  forbear  to  excommunicate  him,  he  is  under  a 
ban  which  makes  life  intolerable.  He  is  an  intruder  in  a  com- 
munity where  before  he  was  a  member.  His  position  is  far 
worse  than  that  of  a  Gentile,  for  a  Gentile,  having  never  risen  to 
grace,  cannot  fall  from  it.  Henceforth  he  is  an  object  of  mingled 
pity  and  aversion  to  the  only  human  beings  he  knows. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  priesthood  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  faith  and  sub- 
mission of  the  people  on  the  other,  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  "  United  Order  of  Enoch,"  as  it  was  termed.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  the  church  proposed  that  the  people  of  each  village 
should  deliver  all  their  personal  property  into  a  common  fund 
at  an  assessed  valuation.  The  land  was  practically  communized 
and  in  control  of  the  church  already.  The  reason  for  communiz- 
ing  other  property  was  alleged  to  be  the  need  of  capital ;  and  if 
the  entire  property  of  the  community  were  concentrated  into  a 
single  fund  under  a  single  management,  the  greatest  material 
wants  of  the  people  would  be  at  once  met.  Each  man's  interest 
in  the  general  fund  was  to  be  proportional  to  the  valuation  of 
his  contribution.  He  was  also  required  to  labor  for  the  "  order," 
as  it  was  termed,  being  credited  with  all  labor  so  performed,  and 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  order  both  in  proportion  to  his  labor 
and  to  his  contributed  capital.     Thus  the  three  constituents  of 
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wealth,  land,  labor,  and  capital,  were  to  become  the  property 
of  the  church,  and  to  be  managed  at  its  discretion.  The  propo- 
sition did  not  meet  with  the  unanimous  unquestioning  acceptance 
which  had  generally  been  given  to  the  calls  of  the  church.  Thei;e 
was  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more 
thrifty  and  successful  saints  to  give  up  all  that  they  possessed. 
But  the  church  pressed  hard.  The  most  eminent  apostles  and 
bishops  traveled  from  village  to  village  preaching  with  unwonted 
fervor,  making  glowing  promises,  and  stimulating  the  faith  of  the 
people.  Their  success  was  great.  The  order  was  established  in 
every  town  and  village  in  Utah,  and  though  there  were  some  re- 
calcitrants, the  people  as  a  whole  surrendered  all  to  the  church; 
their  little  hoards  of  cash  and  their  maturing  crops,  their  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  their  wagons,  harness,  plows,  and  harrows, 
their  churns,  sewing-machines,  and  cooking  stoves.  The  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected — speedy  and  general  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Although  the  ascendency  of  the  church  over  the  people  is 
very  great,  the  priesthood  have  felt  with  increasing  pressure  a 
countervailing  influence.  It  comes  from  circumstances  directly 
connected  with  their  own  growth  and  development.  So  long  as 
the  Mormons  were  not  populous ;  so  long  as  they  were  poor  and 
dependent  upon  mutual  help  and  co-operation ;  so  long  as  their 
industries  were  domestic,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  only,  the 
complete  control  by  a  hierarchy  was  an  easy  matter.  But  with 
increasing  population  and  wealth,  with  the  opening  of  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron,  with  the  construction  of  many  rail- 
ways and  the  diversification  of  industry,  the  task  becomes  far 
more  difficult.  The  personal  and  patriarchal  government  of  the 
priest,  who  has  only  to  declare  to  a  confiding  but  poor  and 
ignorant  congregation,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  to  gain  willing 
obedience,  is  not  calculated  to  succeed  so  well  in  a  community 
of  higher  intelligence  and  much  greater  wealth.  Important  in- 
terests, accumulated  capital,  diversified  industry,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  rule 
of  a  dictator  who  has  no  higher  warrant  for  his  dictum  than  the 
"  Book  of  Covenants  "  or  the  revelation  of  some  prophet  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Large  communities  and  important  interests  can  be 
22 
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safely  regulated  only  by  fixed  laws,  which  must  have  the  stable 
character  of  statutes ;  and  their  application  must  be  made  with 
the  colorless,  passionless  logic  which  is  supposed  to  characterize 
the  judicial  bench.  The  leading  Mormons  recognize  the  chang- 
ing status  of  the  problem  ;  nay,  they  are  keenly  alive  to  it. 
But  their  difficulties  are  greatly  multiplied  by  the  fact  that 
Utah  is  not  a  sovereign  State,  competent  to  make  its  own  laws. 
Perceiving  the  necessity  of  a  more  civilized  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  substituting  statutory  for  arbitrary  control,  the 
Mormons  are  anxious  to  make  their  own  statutes  and  appoint 
their  own  officers  to  execute  them.  So  great  is  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  sovereign  powers  of  a  State  that  they  are  willing  to 
provide  the  strongest  possible  constitutional  guarantees  for  the 
prohibition  of  polygamy.  In  other  words,  the  Mormon  offers  to 
trade  off  his  polygamy  in  exchange  for  the  right  to  make  laws 
for  himself,  and  thus  get  rid  of  all  possible  interference  by  the 
general  government.  In  brief,  he  promises  to  give  up  polygamy 
if  the  United  States  Government  will  let  him  alone.  With 
respect  to  this  proposition,  it  may  be  said  that  all  that  any  terri- 
torial population  wants  of  statehood  is  the  privilege  of  making 
its  own  laws,  electing  its  own  officers,  and  regulating  its  own 
internal  affairs  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Mormons  ask  no  more.  Why,  therefore,  should  it 
be  refused  them?  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  The  other 
Territories  which  have  become  States  have  had  populations 
whose  aims  and  purposes,  whose  temper  and  aspirations,  whose 
social  and  political  ideas  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
States  already  united.  Not  only  were  the  State  constitutions 
professedly  republican  in  form,  but  they  expressed  the  true  feel- 
ing and  polity  of  the  communities  which  framed  them.  Thus 
every  new  State  brought  with  it  an  accession  of  strength  and  a 
new  bond  to  the  Union,  a  reinforcement  of  national  power  and 
national  harmony.  In  the  case  of  Utah  the  prospect  is  that,  if  it 
were  made  a  State,  a  hostile  power  would  be  erected  in  the  heart 
of  our  domain.  Though  the  written  instrument  of  the  constitu- 
tion might  breathe  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  or  Jefferson,  the  Mor- 
mon people  would  breathe  the  spirit  of  Brigham  Young.  It 
might  be  republican  enough  in  profession;  the  practice  of  the 
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proposed  State  would  inevitably  be  hierarchic.  The  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  Mormons  are  in  complete  contrast  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  people.  Their  kingdom  is  not  of  this  earth 
To  them  there  are  but  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world,  Mor- 
mons and  Gentiles  ;  and  between  Mormon  and  Gentile  there  is, 
in  their  estimation,  a  never-ending  succession  of  war  and  truce, 
but  never  anything  like  peace  and  good  will,  much  less  any- 
thing like  true  union  and  co-operation. 

The  proposed  constitution  of  Utah  would  prove  to  be  a  mere 
delusion.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  Mormons 
of  deliberate  treachery  or  falsehood,  nor  even  to  impugn  their 
sincerity.  Quite  probably  they  are  willing  to  make  large  prom- 
ises to  secure  independence,  and  with  every  intention  of  keeping 
them.  But  a  community  or  people  is  not  like  an  individual. 
No  man  can  bind  his  children  ;  no  generation  can  bind  the  next; 
no  official  can  bind  his  successor  in  office.  But,  what  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  convictions,  longings,  and  aspirations  of 
a  people  can  no  more  be  controlled  by  constitutions  or  codes  of 
law  in  opposition  to  those  convictions  than  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
can  be  suppressed  by  act  of  Congress.  A  law,  whether  organic 
or  statutory,  which  has  not  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
behind  it,  is  a  practical  nullity,  unless  indeed  it  is  enforced  by 
a  despotic  government  backed  by  a  resistless  military  power. 
Whatever  promises,  therefore,  may  now  be  made,  we  may  be  sure 
will  be  forgotten  when  the  object  for  which  they  are  made  has 
been  irrevocably  gained.  Those  who  make  these  promises  are 
promising  more  than  they  can  perform. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  unfit  for  statehood.  Suffrage  there 
is  a  farce.  The  Mormon  is  told  by  his  bishop  for  whom  he 
must  vote,  and  he  obeys.  There  are  never  two  paities  among 
them;  nay,  there  is  not  even  one.  Thus  the  very  foundation  of 
republican  government  is  a  mere  shadow  without  substance. 
Suffrage  is  an  empty  form,  in  which  the  voters  simply  express 
the  will  of  their  priests  and  prophets  and  not  their  own,  if, 
indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  will  of  their  own.  The 
Mormon  problem  in  this  country  has  much  in  common  with  the 
Irish  problem  in  the  British  Empire.  A  people  whose  religion, 
traditions,  social  customs,  temperament,  and  aspirations  are  in 
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Utter  contrast  with  those  of  the  dominating  people,  is  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  establish  its  own  national  life  and  work  out  a 
destiny  conformably  to  its  own  ideas.  Between  the  two  races 
there  exists  what  Mr.  Seward  well  termed  "an  irrepressible  con- 
flict." Concessions  by  the  imperial  power  will  only  aggravate 
the  difficulty,  for  the  more  that  is  conceded  the  more  will  be 
demanded.  The  demand  for  home  rule  is  but  the  prelude  for 
demands  still  more  sweeping.  Ireland  really  wants  complete 
independence,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  If  she 
were  to  have  it  she  would  be  a  hostile  nation,  imbittered  by  the 
recollection  of  eight  centuries  of  galling  servitude,  and  would 
bend  all  her  energies  to  repay  it  with  interest.  Nor  can  this 
people  be  justly  blamed.  It  is  inconceivable  how  an  Irish  Celt 
can  be  otherwise  than  a  mortal  foe  of  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  self-defense  as  well  as 
other  nations.  If  by  letting  the  subject  people  go  she  will  only 
raise  up  an  hereditary  and  mortal  enemy  in  sight  of  her  own 
coasts,  whom  she  must  reconquer  and  resubjugate  before  she  can 
regain  safety  and  peace,  she  had  better  tighten  her  grip  rather 
than  relax  it.  The  case  of  Utah  is  much  the  same.  The  Mor- 
mon is  a  hostile  faction  within  our  own  borders.  His  religion, 
his  social  organism,  his  aspirations,  make  him  the  foe  of  the 
national  power.  He  aspires  to  independence  and  to  the  erection 
of  a  State  within  the  national  domain  and  hostile  to  it.  What- 
ever concession  is  made  to  him  will  be  sedulously  used  to  weaken 
and  embarrass  the  national  government.  It  will  be  giving  him 
a  club  to  break  our  own  heads.  If  much  is  conceded  to  him,  the 
necessity  of  taking  it  back  will  soon  become  apparent.  If  Utah 
is  made  a  sovereign  State  he  will  become  intolerable,  a  chronic 
rebel  and  nuUifier,  who  must  be  conquered  by  force  and  reduced 
again  to  the  territorial  condition  of  dependence.  The  erection 
of  a  State  of  the  Union  whose  population  consisted  of  Turks  or 
Afghans,  would  not  be  a  worse  blunder  or  fraught  with  more 
dangerous  consequences  than  the  creation  of  a  State  composed 
of  Mormons. 

C.    E.    DUTTON. 


IRISH  LANDLORDISM. 

Mr.  Julian  Sturgis,  in  liis  article,  "  The  Cause  of  Irish  Dis- 
content," published  in  the  Forum  for  February,  appears  to  con- 
tend that  the  Irish  trouble  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  Catholic  and  not  Protestant.  Then  it  is  his 
conviction  that  the  Catholic  tenant-farmer  has  himself  to  blame 
for  his  deplorable  condition,  because,  instead  of  working  as  bard 
as  he  should,  he  is  aiming  at  getting  his  land  for  nothing.  Next, 
it  appears  to  Mr.  Sturgis  that  the  demand  for  home  rule  is 
unreal  in  itself  and  absurd,  because  there  is  nothing  whicb  an 
Irisb  parliament  could  do  that  could  not  be  better  done  by  the 
imperial  Parliament  in  London.  And,  finally,  he  declares  his 
conviction  that  the  only  real  trouble  in  Ireland  is  that  the  island 
is  over-populated,  for  which  evil  the  remedy  is  emigration. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  several  contentions,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  if  you  take  from  one  class  of  men — Catholics,  for 
example — the  best  and  most  favorably  situated  lands  in  any 
given  province,  and  hand  them  over  to  another  class  of  men — 
say,  Protestants — y(?u  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  latter 
rather  better  ofi  than  the  former.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  Ulster.  No  blame  attaches  to  the  Protestants  of 
that  province  in  this  matter ;  but  any  boasting  that  they  are  a  su- 
perior people  because  they  are  Protestants,  is  surely  out  of  place 
when  it  is  remembered  that  for  generations  they  have  occupied 
the  best  lands  in  the  province ;  while  the  Catholics,  originally 
the  occupants  of  these  lands,  have  long  since  been  driven  from 
them,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  upon  mountain  or  other  infe- 
rior land.  All  that  is  true  in  this  matter  is,  that  some  Protestant 
farmers  are  richer  than  some  Catholics  ;  but,  then,  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  Catholics  are  richer  than  some  Protestants.  In 
fact,  the  comparison,  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  is 
altogether  misleading.     Again,  Protestant  Ulster  is,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  not  a  whit  more  prosperous  than  Leinster  or  Munster^ 
as  plainly  appears  from  the  following  table : 

Income-tax 
Income-tax  Auseuiiments 

Population,  AHs^enHmenti*,  per 

1881.  18r5*-hO.  Inhabitant. 

Leinster 1,282,881  £13.272,202  £10    6  9 

Munster 1,323,910  7,980,076  6    0  7 

Ulster 1,739,542  9,952,28?)  5  14  5 

Connaught 813,506  2.995,438  3  13  7 

Valuation  of  Valuation 

Population,  Rai  able  per 

1881.  Property.  Inhabitant. 

Leinster 1,282,881  £4,711,193  £3  13    5 

Munster 1,323,910  3,365.182  2  10  10 

Lister 1,739,542  4,348,713  2  911 

Connaught 813,506  1,431,019  1  15    2 

So  that  from  these  very  "  material ''  points  of  comparison^ 
Ulster  ranks  only  above  Connaught.  True  there  is  a  larger  pop- 
ulation in  Ulster  than  in  any  other  province,  and  the  assessments 
to  the  income  tax  are  higher  there  than  either  in  Connaught  or 
Munster ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  per  head  of  the  population, 
Ulster  still  ranks  but  third  in  this  particular. 

Another  set  of  figures  gives  a  similar  result.     The  decrease 

of  population  in  Ireland  between  1871  and  1881  was  as  follows : 

Ulster 5.38  per  cent. 

Munster 5.26      " 

Leinster 4.68 

Connaught    3.59 

Ulster  also  contains  more  than  a  third  of  the  worst  class  of 
houses  in  the  entire  country.  The  comparison  is  necessarily  in- 
stituted on  the  basis  of  the  last  census  (1881),  but  no  relative 
change  of  any  magnitude  has  since  taken  place. 

Facts  like  these  cannot  be  gainsaid.  They  certainly  do  not 
bear  out  the  contention  that  because  Ulster  has  a  large  Protest- 
ant element  the  province  is  therefore  more  prosperous  than  any 
other.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  bigger  bubble  blown  by  anti- 
home-rulers  than  this  about  "prosperous  Protestant  Ulster." 

But  outside  of  Protestant  Ulster  we  have,  according  to  Mr. 
Sturgis,  the  real  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  this  real  Ireland  that  he 
goes  for  his  typical  Irish  tenant-farmer.  He  certainly  is  a  pecul- 
iar compound — if  we  accept  Mr.  Sturgis's  estimate  of  him.  He 
is  at  once  "shrewd  and  quick-witted  ;  "  "an  excellent  husband 
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and  father,  full  of  kindness  and  afiection ;  "  his  children*  have 
"clever,  inquiring  faces,"  with  "  not  a  brutal  face  among  them  ;  " 
and,  finally,  he  himself  is  "by  nature  amiable  to  all  the  world." 
But,  while  I  must  confess  that  the  above  description  of  the 
average  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  rather  flattering  than  otherwise^  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sturgis  why  a  man  with  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities  should  be  so  indifferent  as  Mr.  Sturgis  makes  him 
out  to  be  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  land,  and  so  great  a 
dolt  as  to  imac::ine  that  he  will  ever  s^et  his  land  for  nothino^. 

The  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  not  the  shrewd,  clever,  quick- 
witted man,  the  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  idle  and  indifferent  farmer,  which  he  is  alleged  to 
be.  Naturally  he  is  as  industrious  and  as  thrifty  as  any  other 
farmer,  but  he  has  learned  by  long  and  bitter  experience  that 
all  his  industry  and  thrift  do  not  make  him  a  bit  better  off. 
What  but  industry  and  thrift  could  have  enabled  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmer  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rent  which,  it  is  now  proved  to 
demonstration,  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  in  the  past,  but 
which  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  pay,  any  more  than  it 
was  possible  for  the  Israelites  of  old  to  make  bricks  without 
straw  ?  Take  a  few  of  the  most  recent  examples.  A  number 
of  Lord  Castletown's  tenants  having  applied  to  have  fair  rents 
fixed,  obtained  the  following  reductions  from  the  land  courts :  "^ 

Rent  fixed  by  Rent  fixed 

Old  Rent.        Sub-commi8sion.      on  Appeal. 

Tenant.  £      s.  d.  £     s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

Martin  Quinn 10    00  500  6  10  0 

Reps,  of  A.  and  E.  Campion 30    3  10  22    0  0  24    0  0 

Leighlin  Campion 36  16  8  24    0  0  24    0  0 

Rody  Campion 21     0  8  14    0  0  14    0  0 

33    8  8  19    0  0  19    0  0 

William  Davin 15  11  0  10  10  0  10  10  0 

18  15  8  12    0  0  13    0  a 

Joseph  Delany 41  18  0  29     0  0  29    0  0 

Christopher  Fogarty 17    0  0  10    0  0  11  10  0 

Michael  Hennessy 36    0  0  24  10  0  24  10  0 

Anthony  Toole 20    6  2  13  10  0  13  10  0 

Dennis  Keeffe 74    0  0  47    0  0  65    0  0 

John  Hanrahan,  jun 28    0  0  17    0  0  21     0  0 

Totals £382  17    0     £247  10    0     £275  10    0 

*  Sitting  of  Appeal  Court  at  Kilkenny  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  January,  1888. 
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In  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  after  two  trials  in  each 
case — one  before  the  Sub-commission,  and  another  before  the 
Chief  Land  Commission,  sitting  as  an  appeal  court — these  tenants 
have  obtained  a  reduction  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £107. 
Is  it  by  "  idleness  and  indifferent  farming "  that  the  tenants 
have  been  able  to  pay  these  rack  rents  heretofore?  The  thing 
is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  Take  the  case  of  Rody  Campion 
on  the  preceding  page.  This  tenant  has  had  £14  fixed  as  a 
fair  rent.  He  has,  however,  been  paying  for  a  long  period  £21 ; 
that  is  to  say,  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  he  ought  to  have  been 
paying.  One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Sturgis,  had  he  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  his  just  obligations  for 
some  years  past,  would  have  been  able  to  do  so  by  the  aid  of 
idleness  or  indifference  to  his  business,  or  whether  he  would 
have  quite  so  cleanly  and  comfortable  a  home  as  he  presumably 
enjoys  to-day.  Here  is  another  case,  in  which  another  "  noble 
lord  "  is  the  landlord — Lord  Ashbrook — and  one  Richard  Gan- 
non is  the  tenant.  The  case  was  decided  on  appeal  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cases  given  above.  The  old  rent  was  £85,  and  the 
new  rent  has  been  fixed  at  £66.  In  this  instance  the  tenant  has 
been  paying  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  too  much,  viz.,  £29. 
If  Richard  Gannon  had  been  permitted  to  put  that  £29  per 
annum  in  his  own  pocket,  or  to  expend  it  on  his  own  farm,  he 
might  have  made  himself,  his  family,  and  his  farm  fit  to  be 
looked  at  by  even  Mr.  Sturgis  with  unalloyed  admiration. 

Take  one  more  case,  that  in  which  Lord  Langford  is  the 
landlord  and  John  Liston  the  tenant.  The  old  rent  was  £35, 
but  the  new  rent  is  £21,  showing  that  in  this  instance  the 
tenant  has  been  paying  £14  per  annum  more  than  he  ought  to 
have  been  paying ;  that  is  to  say,  very  considerably  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  But  why  multiply  instances  ?  The  reductions 
made  by  the  Commissions,  all  officered  by  landlord  partisans, 
are  quite  inadequate ;  but  they  certainly  prove,  as  far  as  they 
go,  that  it  is  a  simple  calumny  to  describe  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmer  as  an  idle  and  indifferent  farmer.  The  land  commis- 
sioners are  not  orators  of  the  t3'pe  Mr.  Sturgis  holds  in  such 
contempt,  but  their  actions  speak  louder  in  condemnation  of 
landlordism  than  any  such  orators'  words. 
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However,  let  us  pass  to  another  class  of  testimony,  again 
eschewing  the  unreliable  Irish  orator.  Sir  James  Caird  is  a 
Scotsman,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  agriculture.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  London  "  Times,"  in  March,  1886,  Sir  James  wrotej 

**  The  land  in  Ireland  is  held  by  two  distinct  classes  of  tenants  :  the  small 
farmers,  who  pay  rent  from  £1  to  £20,  and  the  comparatively  large  farmers, 
who  pay  rent  from  £20  upward.  Of  the  first  class  there  are  538,000  holdings  ; 
of  the  second  class,  121,000.  The  rent  payable  by  the  first  class  is  £3,572,000 
yearly,  and  by  the  second  class,  £6,845,000.  Five-sixths  of  the  Irish  tenants 
thus  pay  about  one-third  of  the  total  rental,  and  one-sixth  pay  nearly  two- 
thirds.  If  the  present  price  of  agricultural  produce  continue,  I  should  fear 
that  from  the  land  held  by  the  large  body  of  poor  farmers  in  Ireland  any 
economic  rent  has  for  the  present  disappeared." 

Now,  the  prices  to  which  Sir  James  Caird  referred  did  not  con- 
tinue ;  they  actually  fell  still  lower.  In  face  of  facts  like  these, 
which,  of  course,  have  escaped  Mr.  Sturgis's  survey,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  invent  a  "  shrewd  and  clever,"  but  still  thriftless,  farmer 
to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  paying  rent  in  Ireland  ? 

Further,  take  the  testimony  of  another  Scotsman,  and  this 
time  a  Scotch  landlord,  Mr.  S.  Laing,  late  member  of  Parliament 
for  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Mr.  Laing  owns  a  small  property  in 
Orkney,  his  native  island,  where,  he  says,  "the  conditions  of 
small  holdings  are  very  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  Ireland."  "Having  paid  repeated  visits  to 
those  districts  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,"  Mr.  Laing  was 
led  "  to  make  a  great  many  inquiries  as  to  the  scale  of  rents  and 
conditions  of  tenure,"  as  compared  with  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  he  took  his  own  rents  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  be- 
cause "  they  represented  a  fair  average  of  those  on  larger  estates." 
"  The  rent  proper  for  the  land,  without  improvements,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "  was  certainly  not  more  than  six  or  seven  shillings  per 
acre,"  "  and  this  for  land  very  far  superior  to  the  average  land 
of  small  Irish  holdings."     Again,  Mr.  Laing  says : 

"  I  believe  you  might  search  the  west  of  Ireland  through,  from  Donegal  to 
Kerry,  and  hardly  find  a  single  small  holding  where  the  rent  is  as  low  as  this 
for  land  of  the  same  quality  ;  and  you  would  find  thousands  where  it  is  far 
higher  for  vastly  worse  land." 

As  to  "  the  state  of  things  among  the  larger  farmers  in  the  more 
fertile  counties  of  Ireland,"  Mr.  Laing  affirms  that 
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"  The  scalp  of  rents  was  generally  too  high,  and  only  paid  by  the  tenants 
putting  up  with  worse  lodging,  footl,  and  clothing,  and  living  generally  at  a 
lower  and  more  f)enurious  standard  than  that  of  farmers  of  a  similar  class  in 
England  or  Scotland. " 

With  regard  to  the  small  holdings,  Mr.  Laing  was  satisfied  that 
the  rents  were  excessive.  In  whole  districts  he  says  he  found  the 
rents  averaged  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  above  Griffith's  valuation, 
and  "  on  many  estates  they  had  been  screwed  up  to  double."  And 
it  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  Mr.  Laing  told  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  instead  of  the  rents  being  reduced 
too  much — as  the  Irish  landlords  complained  they  were — the 
abatements  granted  were  too  little ;  and  that  unless  the  follow- 
ing years  were  prosperous  ones,  "  the  Land  Act  would  infallibly 
break  down,  because  the  judicial  rents  could  not  be  paid."  It 
has  since  become  impossible  to  pay  the  judicial  rents,  and  the 
Tory  landlord  government  has  had  to  admit  the  fact,  while  the 
Land  Commission  has  been  empowered  to  make  reductions  in 
such  judicial  rents.  But  these  reductions  are  quite  inadequate  ; 
for  whereas  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  declined 
some  thirty  per  cent,  since  1881,  these  reductions  average  but 
thirteen  per  cent,  upon  the  judicial  rents  fixed  under  the  Land 
Act  of  that  year. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Laing  at  some  length,  first,  because  Mr. 
Sturgis  objects  to  the  testimony  of  Irish  orators  (and  I  strongly 
suspect  Mr.  Sturgis  would  place  me  in  that  category) ;  but  sec- 
ondly, because  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  of  unbiased 
mind,  upon  weighing  this  testimony  of  a  Scotch  landlord,  and 
taking  it  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  Com- 
missions, can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Stur- 
gis's  presentation  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  a  gross  carica- 
ture,  and  based  either  upon  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  facts  or 
an  incapacity  to  see  their  bearings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish, 
farmer  is  not  the  idle,  good-for-nothing  character  which  his  land- 
lord and  agent,  and  their  set,  with  a  view  to  justify  their  own 
conduct,  pretend  that  he  is.  The  Irish  tenant-farmer  lives  in  a 
hovel,  and  allows  his  children  to  run  about  half  clad,  and  does 
all  those  things  which   entertain   Mr.  Sturgis  so  mightily,  be- 
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cause  until  quite  recently  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  grasp- 
ing, avaricious  landlord,  who,  knowing  that  his  victim  could 
not,  in  the  absence  of  alternative  means  of  livelihood,  abandon 
his  farm  with  the  readiness  of  an  English  or  Scotch  tenant, 
fleeced  him  mercilessly.  The  Irish  tenant  has  learned  now  to 
put  his  ''  shrewdness  "'  and  his  "  cleverness  ''  to  better  use,  and  he 
has  found  that  a  landlord,  after  all,  is  a  very  impotent  personage, 
if  only  all  his  tenants  combine  and  act  for  defensive  purposes 
as  one  man.  That  they  should  do  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
grave  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlords  and  their  auxiliaries ; 
but  it  does  not  justify  Mr.  Sturgis  in  making  the  statement  that 
the  Irish  tenant-farmer  wishes  to  get  his  land  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Sturgis  has  given  us,  in  a  very  off-hand  style,  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  desire  of  the  Irish  farmer ;  but  he  has  probably 
abstained  from  any  description  of  the  Irish  landlord,  for  the 
reason  that  the  slightest  approximation  to  the  truth  in  such  a 
description  would  completely  discredit  his  portraiture  of  the 
Irish  farmer.  Now,  after  the  little  that  has  been  said  of  the 
character  of  the  Irish  landlord,  I  will  even  venture  to  ask, 
Would  it  be  in  any  way  remarkable  if  the  Irish  farmer  did  de- 
sire to  be  rid  of  his  landlord  without  buying  him  out?  I 
think  it  would  not.  The  Irish  landlord  stands  convicted,  on  the 
testimony  of  courts  of  his  own  nominating,  of  having  for  years 
taken  from  his  tenants  rents  which  were  monstrously  unjust ; 
and  he  must  not  be  surprised  now  if,  in  the  squaring  of  accounts, 
that  circumstance  is  taken  into  consideration. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Sturgis's  paper 
that  might  be  dealt  with  ;  but  the  public,  I  imagine,  will  not 
place  much  reliance  upon  his  diagnosis  of  the  Irish  trouble,  or 
much  confidence  in  his  proposed  remedies,  when  they  discover 
that  it  can  hardly  have  been  by  accident  that  the  character  of 
the  Irish  landlord  was  entirely  left  out  of  view  in  his  article. 

But  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  add  a  few  observations 
upon  the  questions  of  home  rule  and  emigration,  upon  which 
Mr.  Sturgis  has  written  so  dogmatically.  It  is  a  grave  fault,  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  that  the  Irish  farmer  should  desire  home 
rule  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  a  still  graver  fault  that  that 
end  should  be  the  getting  rid  of  the  landlords  without  compen- 
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sation.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Irish  farmer  desires 
home  rule  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  I  nev^er  heard  of  any 
people  in  the  world  who  regarded  self-government  in  any  other 
way.  But  it  is  not  true  that  home  rule  is  desired  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  landlords  without  paying  them  what  is 
strictly  just  for  whatever  is  properly  theirs.  If  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  strict  justice  meted  out  to  them,  it  is  my  belief  that 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  their  fares  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
head. But  no  one  recognizes  more  clearly  than  myself  that  strict 
justice  in  this  case  is  impracticable,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any 
representative  home-ruler  or  any  tenant-farmer  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  face  the  question  of  buying  out  the  landlords  in  a 
reasonable  spirit  of  compromise.  The  basis  of  such  a  compro- 
mise has  been  more  than  once  formulated  and  practically  ac?- 
cepted  by  the  Irish  people.  The  landlords  have  rejected  the 
proposal  so  far.  However,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  even 
they  begin  to  recognize  that  the  sands  are  fast  running  out. 

Home  rule  is  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  which 
the  Irish  people  have  in  view  is  the  good  government  of  their 
country.  As  to  whether  their  demand  in  this  respect  is  reason- 
able or  not,  or  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  not,  two  things  may  be 
said  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  candid  minds.  The  first 
is,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  certainly  neither  good  for 
Ireland  nor  for  England.  The  second  is,  that  all  Liberal  states- 
men of  cabinet  rank  who  have  had  any  official  experience  of  Ire- 
land— with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Hartington — together 
with  more  than  one  Tory  statesman  of  equal  rank  and  of  simi- 
lar experience,  are  in  favor  of  home  rule. 

Against  the  restoration  of  an  Irish  legislature  we  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  landlord  class,  which  sold  Grattan's  parlia- 
ment in  1801,  while  the  English  Tory  party  must  also,  for  the 
present,  be  reckoned  with  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  home  rule. 
This  opposition,  however,  is  but  a  matter  of  policy.  Tory 
opposition  to  Irish  national  self-government  is  no  stronger  than 
was  the  hostility  of  that  party  to  the  Liberal  programme  of  an 
extended  borough  franchise  in  1866 ;  yet  in  1867  Mr.  Disraeli 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  followers  to  pass  the  Household-suf- 
frage Act,  which  conceded  more  to  popular  demand  than  the 
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proposals  which  the  Tories  rejected  the  previous  year  would  have 
done  had  they  become  law. 

Certain  it  is  that  an  Irish  parliament  could  not  do  much 
worse  for  Ireland  than  the  English  Parliament  is  now  doiiig. 
Equally  certain  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sturgis's  inability 
to  see  it,  there  is  much  that  an  Irish  parliament  could  do  for 
Ireland  more  effectually  than  the  best-intentioned  English  legis- 
lature. In  the  first  place,  an  Irish  parliament  would  bring  the 
people  and  the  law  into  sympathetic,  instead  of,  as  now,  bitterly 
hostile,  relations.  An  Irish  parliament  could  carry  out  exten- 
sive schemes  of  arterial  drainage,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  Ireland.  It  could  facilitate  the  reclamation  of  several  million 
acres  of  land  now  waste.  It  could  open  up  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  country  by  light  railways,  develop  the  coast  and  deep-sea 
fisheries,  encourage  the  many  industries  which  once  flourished 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  native  legislature,  and  many  more 
which  spring  directly  out  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil ;  and  do  all  these 
things,  as  well  as  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  coun- 
try, much  more  effectively  than  an  English  parliament,  simply 
because  an  Irish  parliament  would  be  composed  of  men  who, 
knowing  their  country's  needs,  and  being  above  all  things  solic- 
itous for  its  welfare,  would  not  find  themselves  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  being  compelled  to  obtain  the  approval,  for  their 
proposals,  of  men  unfamiliar  with  the  country  and  not  particu- 
larly concerned  for  its  welfare,  who  are  at  the  same  time  absorbed, 
as  British  members  of  Parliament,  in  the  concerns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  in  various  imperial  matters. 

The  Irish  farmer  desires  home  rule,  then,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  it  would  mean  the  development  of  the  natural  and 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  pros- 
perity of  agriculture.  And  with  that  prosperity  he  believes  the 
population  of  the  country  would  cease  to  decline.  Emigration 
from  a  country  like  Ireland,  in  which,  under  a  sympathetic  gov- 
ernment, there  would  be  ample  room  and  resources  for  treble 
the  present  population,  is  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease  it  is 
designed  to  cure.  Not  of  productive  laborers  does  Ireland  need 
to  be  relieved,  but  of  unproductive  monopolists  and  consumers. 
Once  get  rid  of  Irish  landlordism  and  the  wretched  misgovern- 
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ment  with  which  it  is  inextricably  bound  up,  and  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  is  assured. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Sturgis's  various  assertions  and  arguments, 
I  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the  lines  which  he 
has  followed  in  his  article.  I  might  have  added,  to  the  reasons 
already  given  why  the  Irish  farmers  are  favorable  to  home  rule, 
such  influences,  natural  and  national,  as  impel  every  civilized 
people,  whether  agi'icultural  or  not,  to  give  a  decided  preference 
to  a  rule  of  their  own  choice  over  one  that  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  another  nation,  no  matter  how  much  more  prosperous  or  pow- 
erful. I  could  also  have  adduced  the  universal  testimony  of 
history  as  to  the  comparative  prosperity  and  contentment  which 
follow  the  substitution  of  national  self-government  for  the  domi- 
nation of  a  subjugating  power.  Instances  such  as  those  of  mod- 
ern Greece  when  freed  from  Turkish  rule,  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land when  separated,  of  Norway  and  Sweden  when  a  federal 
tie  succeeded  a  system  of  centralization,  and  of  Hungary  when 
granted  a  legislature  at  Buda-Pesth,  could  have  been  added  to  the 
number  that  are  found  in  the  twenty -four  home-ruled  colonies 
lying  under  the  political  eye  of  Mr.  Sturgis  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.  But  reasoning  by  analogy,  even 
though  supported  by  unquestioned  facts,  is  not  admitted  into 
this  home-rule  controversy  by  opponents  such  a^  Mr.  Sturgis. 
We  are  *'  Irish,  you  know,"  and  the  fate  that  has  made  us  a  race 
so  dissimilar  in  many  respects  from  that  of  our  present  rulers, 
would  seem  to  have  limited  the  extent  of  their  good  will  toward 
us  to  a  brace  of  "  remedies  " — Westminster  and  emigration — to 
which  we  owe  not  only  the  loss  of  four  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion within  the  last  forty  years,  but  every  other  evil  and  humilia- 
tion of  which  the  world  has  cognizance  in  the  present  poverty 
and  discontent  of  our  country. 

Michael  Davitt. 
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From  the  time  of  Hero,  twenty  centuries  or  more  ago,  steam 
has  held  its  own  as  the  agent  and  vehicle  of  all  motive  energy 
in  all  the  complex  operations  of  developing  civilization.  First 
known  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  period  as  a  mere  toy, 
or  possibly  as  one  of  the  means  employed  by  the  priesthood  for 
deluding  the  vulgar  herd  and  impressing  them  with  the  power 
of  the  deities,  the  steam-engine  has  taken  a  more  and  more 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  the  nations,  until  now,  still 
unrivaled,  it  does  the  work  of  the  civilized  world.  To  the  lay- 
man, unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  thermo-dynamic  transforma- 
tions and  their  limitations,  wondering  at  the  tremendous  power 
exhibited  by  the  machinery  of  the  transatlantic  steamer  as  it 
drives  ten  thousand  tons  of  ship  and  cargo  across  the  ocean  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  exerts  the  strength  of  fifteen 
thousand  horses  continually,  does,  in  fact,  what  it  would  require 
the  power  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  horses  to  do,  working  in 
gangs  eight  hours  each,  the  question  must  often  present  itself: 
Can  it  be  possible  that  human  genius,  searching  the  hidden 
secrets  of  nature,  will  ever  find  a  mightier  force?  Is  it  possible 
that  steam  can  ever  have  a  rival  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
fessional engineer,  familiar  with  the  work  of  steam  in  marine 
engine,  in  locomotive,  and  in  mill,  from  whom  that  familiarity  has 
taken  away  something  of  the  feeling  of  awe  which  comes  partly 
of  novelty  of  impressions,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
energy  set  free,  in  the  form  of  heat-motion  of  molecules,  in  the 
furnace  of  the  boiler,  nearly  nine-tenths  is  lost  in  the  best  of 
engines,  mainly  through  causes  which  science  indicates  to  be 
beyond  control  by  any  device  known  to  man,  wonders  if  this 
enormous  waste  must  go  on  indefinitely,  and  whether  it  is  not 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  coming  inventor 
may,  after  a  time,  find  a  way  to  utilize  the  full  measure  of  stored 
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energy  in  our  coal-lields,  and  to  convert  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
ninety  per  cent,  now  lost  into  useful  work,  by  transformation  of 
chemical  energy  more  directly  into  mechanical  power. 

The  science  of  thermo-dynamics  teaches  that  heat  and  mechan- 
ical energy  are  only  different  phases  of  the  same  thing,  the  one 
being  the  motion  of  molecules,  and  the  other  that  of  masses  or 
the  production  of  work  by  overcoming  resistances.  In  either 
case,  the  measure  of  the  energy  or  the  work  is  the  product  of  a 
resistance  into  the  space  through  which  it  is  overcome,  or  the 
intensity  of  a  pressure  into  the  volume  through  which  it  is 
operative,  as  in  the  steam  cylinder  of  an  engine;  or  it  is  the 
product  of  the  mass  or  masses  in  motion  into  the  squares  of  their 
velocities.  In  the  latter  case,  the  energy  is  stored  in  the  moving 
mass,  or  in  the  flying  molecules,  and  can  be,  by  proper  methods, 
converted  into  useful  work,  as  when  the  energy  of  steam  drives 
the  piston  of  the  locomotive.  Heat  is  molecular  motion,  and  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  of  gases  is  due  to  the  effort  of  the  confined 
particles,  moving  at  enormous  velocities,  to  break  through  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  confined.  These  mole- 
cules are  exceedingly  minute  ;  but  their  high  velocities  give 
them  the  power  of  producing  considerable  pressures,  and  the 
pressure  observed  b}^  the  barometer  or  b}'  the  steam  gauge  is  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the  unintermitting  impacts  of  countless  mole- 
cules on  the  area  which  receives  and  transmits  that  pressure. 
Approximate  determinations  made  by  physicists  indicate  that 
the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  at  common  atmospheric 
temperature  and  pressure,  are  distant  from  one  another,  on  the 
average,  about  tofotf  ^^  ^  millimeter,  or  ^Aoo  of  an  inch  ;  while 
their  diameters  are  not  far  from  ^^^  that  amount.  The  smallest 
mass  visible  to  the  microscopist  of  to-day  has  a  volume  capable 
of  inclosing  a  hundred  millions  of  such  molecules. 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  mass,  the  greater  the 
rapidity  of  motion  ;  and  the  greater  the  pressure  and  the  closer 
the  approximation  of  the  particles  one  to  another,  the  more  fre- 
quent the  impact  of  each  upon  the  confining  boundary  ;  both 
effects  being  observed  when,  as  in  the  steam-boiler,  or  in  a  gas- 
engine,  heat  is  imported  into  the  mass  from  the  combustible  in 
which  it  had  been   previously  stored.     It  is  known  that   the 
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quantity  of  power,  of  energy,  stored  in  any  case  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  to  its  temperature,  measured  from 
what  is  called  the  "  absolute  zero,"  a  point  far  below  the  zero 
of  the  thermometer,  and  at  which  it  is  presumed  heat-motion 
ceases.  From  this  it  follows  that,  on  the  introduction  of  a  mass 
of  working  fluid  into  any  heat-engine  at  an  observed  tempera- 
ture, and  its  rejection  at  any  lower  temperature,  there  being  no 
wastes,  and  the  change  of  temperature  being  due  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  beat-energy  into  mechanical  energy,  the  proportion 
of  the  original  store  so  converted  must  be  measured  by  the  range 
of  temperature  worked  through,  divided  by  the  initial  tempera- 
ture, measured  from  the  absolute  zero,  about  273^  on  the  centi- 
grade scale,  or  460°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  below  ordinary 
zero.  The  most  efficient  steam-engines  work  from  about  350° 
Fahrenheit  down  to  about  110°  or  120°  ;  or,  on  the  absolute  scale, 
from  about  810°  down  to  580°.  The  highest  possible  efficiency 
is  thus  only  sufficient  to  convert  the  proportion  ^-^^|^-^  =  0.28 
into  mechanical  energy,  and  of  this  twenty-eight  per  cent,  a 
quarter  or  a  third  is  generally  lost  at  the  boiler,  if  we  measure 
the  original  stock  at  the  furnace ;  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  is 
wasted  by  friction  and  resistances  of  the  engine  itself ;  and  from 
one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  what  remains  is  wasted  by  conduction 
and  radiation  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder,  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  our  machinery  of  metal, 
a  good  conductor  and  radiator  of  heat.  So  that  only  about 
0.28—0.07-0.02-0.05  =  0.14  per  cent,  of  the  potential  energy 
stored  in  the  coal,  during  the  carboniferous  era,  by  the  chemical 
forces  awakened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  those  days  when  there 
was  light,  but  when  the  lights  in  the  firmament  were  still 
obscured  by  the  mists  and  fogs  of  a  world  all  tropical,  is,  with 
the  best  efforts  of  the  greatest  engineers  since  Watt,  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

With  gas-engines  the  case  is  as  yet  no  better.  The  range  of 
temperature  available  and  the  initial  temperature  of  the  working 
fluid  are  greater  than  with  the  steam-engine ;  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  machine  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  gases,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  inclose  the  cylinder  in  a  water  jacket  to 
keep  it  cool,  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  heat  produced  is  lost 
23 
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by  this  apparatus.  The  friction  of  the  machine  is  also  greater, 
in  proportion  to  work  done,  than  in  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
machine,  though  displacing  the  steam-engine  in  some  cases,  in 
small  powers,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  seriously  dangerous 
rival  as  yet.  But  we  can  see  that  the  steam-engine  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  rapidly,  nor  perhaps  greatly,  improved  hereafter; 
it  is  near  its  very  best,  apparently  ;  while  we  can  see  possibilities 
in  the  gas-engine  which  indicate  that  we  may  yet  find  in  it  a 
much  more  effective  machine  than  it  is  to-day.  Engines  of  this 
class  tested  by  the  writer  have  given  efficiencies  as  high  as 
seventeen  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  waste  by  the  jacket; 
could  that  waste  be  evaded,  the  gas-engine,  now  superior  in 
thermo-dynamic  efficiency  to  the  steam-engine,  would  become  a 
machine  of  more  than  double  efficiency.  The  serious  loss  in 
friction  to  which  it  is  subject  must  continue  an  obstacle  until  a 
way  is  found  to  work  with  higher  pressures.  The  immediate 
outlook  indicates,  apparently,  that  the  work  of  the  world  must 
continue,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  to  be  done  by  the  steam-engine, 
if  its  only  possible  rival  is  the  gas-engine  ;  but  that  the  latter  will 
displace  the  former,  for  small  powers,  because  of  its  greater  con- 
venience of  operation,  its  freedom  from  the  risk  incurred  where 
a  steam-boiler  is  used,  and  its  compactness.  Its  improvement  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  its  application  far  more  extensively 
than  at  present,  seems  possible,  and  this  may  place  it  more  nearly 
beside  the  steam-engine,  as  an  economical  motor,  than  to-day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conversion  of  the  ordinary  steam-engine 
into  a  "  superheated-steam  engine "  (steam-gas  engine)  would 
open  the  same  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  its  improvement; 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  it  seems  now  very  improbable, 
that  it  is  in  that  direction,  combining  high  temperatures  with 
high  pressures,  that  the  steam-engine  is  to  make  its  next  great 
advance. 

The  hot-air  engine  has  been  brought  out  over  and  over  again 
as  the  rival  of  steam  and  of  the  gas-engine ;  but  the  same  facts 
and  the  same  deductions  apply  here.  In  fact,  a  gas-engine  is 
simply  an  air-engine  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  in  this 
case  a  gas,  occurs  in  the  engine  itself,  instead  of  in  a  separate 
furnace.     This  insures  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
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utilization  of  the  heat  developed,  and  is  so  far  an  advantage. 
The  best  air-engines  are  found  to  be  very  economical  of  fuel  for 
small  powers,  and  they  use  a  cheaper  fuel  than  the  gas-engines. 
It  is  impossible  to-day  to  say  what  are  likely  to  be,  in  the  future, 
the  relative  positions  of  these  two  motors :  but  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  gas  is  giving  the  gas-engine  some  advan- 
tage, and -it  seems  to  be  coming  into  use  more  rapidly  than  the 
hot-air  engine.  Probably  for  a  long  time  to  come  each  will  find 
a  place  and  will  do  a  work  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted. 
The  outlook  would  seem  to  be  most  favorable  to  the  gas-engine. 
The  waste  in  the  furnace  of  its  companion  engine  is,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be,  serious ;  while  the  thermo-dynamic 
efficiency  of  the  gas-engine  promises  to  become  still  higher  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  other  motors.  It  is  the  impression 
among  scientific  men  that  the  possibilities,  practically,  are  better 
for  advance  with  the  gas-engine  than  even  with  the  steam-engine 
— certainly  as  regards  small  powers. 

The  modern  history  of  the  steam-engine  has  been  also  the 
history  of  continually  repeated  attempts  to  supersede  it  by  other 
forms  of  motor,  usually  by  other  forms  of  heat-engine.  These 
attempts  have,  as  a  rule,  involved  the  use  of  some  other  fluid 
than  water  as  the  motive  substance,  and  the  transformation 
of  heat  into  mechanical  energy  by  what  were  supposed  to  be 
other  processes  than  that  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  modern  theory  of  ther- 
mo-dynamics,  the  nature  of  heat  as  energy  not  being  understood 
and  the  laws  of  transformation  of  energy  not  being  known,  such 
efforts  were  countenanced  and  often  earnestly  encouraged  by 
scientific  men ;  but  to-day  no  one  having  the  slightest  claim  to 
scientific  knowledge  or  authority  looks  for  any  great  gain  by 
substitution  of  one  working  substance  for  another.  The  num- 
ber of  ignorant,  self-deceived,  or  swindling  promoters  of  such 
schemes  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  diminishing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  they  are  rather 
becoming  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  stock  argument  used 
by  this  class  of  self-styled  inventors  now  is  :  "  Scientific  men  have 
been  deceived  before;  they  may  be  deceived  again,  even  in  a 
matter  in  regard  to  which  they  are  so  positive  as  in  this.     They 
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cannot  certainly  affirm  tbe  impossibility  of  further  advance  in 
the  efficiency  of  motors,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  claims 
made  for  this,  the  Keely,  or  other  beclouded  scheme,  may  be 
based  upon  natural  law."  For  such  advocates,  the  next  step, 
the  affirmation  that  a  possibility  is  here  identical  with  a  reason- 
able probability,  is  easy,  and  many  a  really  good  business  man, 
moved  by  no  better  evidence  than  this,  has  risked  and  lost 
thousands  of  dollars.  One  such  doubtful  "  invention,"  in  regard 
to  which  the  writer  was  consulted,  took  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  the  "  wolves,"  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
from  the  "lambs,"  of  Wall  Street;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  another  hardly  less  outrageous  humbug  has  been  for 
several  years  quietly  fleecing  sanguine  but  ignorant  capitalists, 
and  very  possibly  still  more  seriously.  Its  advocates  have  even 
claimed  that  they  have  received  millions  of  dollars  in  exchange 
for  their  fabulous  assurances  of  untold  wealth  to  come.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  it  is  vastly  easier  for  such  pretenders  to  secure 
capital  for  their  foolish  or  wicked  schemes  than  for  a  really  good 
invention  to  find  liberal  backing  and  reliable  support,  such  as 
James  Watt  received  from  his  partner  Boulton,  in  introducing 
the  steam-engine. 

Such  great  promises  and  anticipations  were  not  unfamiliar 
to  engineers  a  century  ago.  As  early  as  1797,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Cartwright,  one  of  the  competitors  of  Watt  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam-engine,  invented  also  a  new  engine,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  use  "  ardent  spirits  or  ether,  or  any  other  spirit 
more  volatile  than  water,"  as  the  working  substance,  supposing 
that  the  greater  volatility  and  the  consequently  higher  pressures 
attainable  at  a  given  temperature,  and  the  smaller  amount  of 
heat  demanded  for  vaporization,  would  reduce  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  cost  of  producing  the  power.  This  old  argument  is 
still  heard  from  all  the  "  promoters  "  of  similar  schemes  to-day. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  the  facts  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
which  a  fluid  can  take  up  in  the  process  of  vaporization,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  energy  stored  ;  and  the  higher  the  press- 
ure at  a  given  temperature,  the  less  the  amount  of  work  obtain- 
able with  a  given  amount  of  expansion  in  the  engine.  The  fluid 
of  highest  specific  heat  is  most  desirable  as  a  motor  fluid,  and  the 
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greater  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  the  better  the  substance 
as  a  working  fluid,  and  as  a  reservoir  and  conveyer  of  energy. 
In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Babcock,  lately  President  of  the  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  at 
length  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  it  is  stated  that  a  Lon- 
don magazine,  in  1826,  published  the  following,  which  reads  like 
the  prospectus  of  a  modern  dealer  in  vaporous  stocks : 

*'  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  yet  made  in  navigation  has  transpired. 
.  .  .  .  Three-quarters  of  the  fuel  now  used  in  navigation  will  be  saved. 
.  .  .  The  vapor  of  quicksilver  is  substituted  for  steam  with  similar  machin- 
ery. .  .  .  The  saving  of  stowage  is  very  considerable,  and  a  ton  of  quick- 
silver will  be  sufficient  to  propel  a  vessel  to  India  and  back  again,  with  an  en- 
gine of  140  horse-power." 

The  best  and  most  nearly  successful  of  all  the  endeavors  to 
use  these  lighter  vapors  in  place  of  steam  was  that  of  Du  Trem- 
bly, a  French  engineer,  during  the  years  1842-50.  His  en- 
gine was  known,  and  is  still  famous  in  history,  as  the  "  binary- 
vapor  engine."  First  attempting  the  plan  of  Cartwright,  and 
using  ether,  he  finally  adopted  a  form  of  engine  in  which  a 
steam-engine  was  supplemented  by  a  vapor-engine,  the  "ex- 
haust "  from  the  steam-engine,  which  ordinarily  goes  to  the  con- 
denser, being  taken  into  a  boiler  containing  ether ;  the  surrender 
of  the  heat,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  rejected  into  the 
condenser  of  the  steam-engine,  evaporating  the  second  fluid,  and 
the  vapor  so  produced  working  a  second  engine.  He  thus 
claimed  to  get  double  power  at  the  cost  of  the  working  of  an 
ordinary  steam-engine.  Eight  French  ships  were  fitted  out  with 
engines  of  this  kind,  and  the  report  of  the  government  commis- 
sion appointed  to  examine  into  their  working  stated  that  they 
required  but  2.8  pounds  of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour,  about 
one-half  the  amount  required  by  the  best  engines  of  that  time. 
But  when  we  compare  this  vapor-engine  with  the  modern  steam- 
engine,  adapted  to  work  within  a  similarly  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature, the  balance  lies  on  the  other  side.  As  remarked  by 
Professor  Kankine,  the  greatest  engineer  and  scientist  of  his  day, 
the  binary-vapor  system  is  a  means  of  rendering  a  wasteful  steam- 
engine  efficient ;  but  it  will  not  successfully  compete  with  a  well- 
designed  and  well-constructed  steam-engine  working  within  the 
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same  range  of  temperature.  Since  the  time  of  Du  Trembly — 
whose  engines  were  finally  rejected  on  the  ground  of  being 
dangerous,  one  of  his  ships  having  actually  been  burned  in  the 
harbor  of  Bahia — plans  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Cart- 
wright  and  of  that  inventor  have  been  brought  forward  with 
marvelous  frequency  and  regularity.  The  failure  of  the  device 
of  to-day  is  forgotten  to-morrow,  and  a  new  "  invention  "  of  the 
same  sort  comes  up  the  next  day,  and  is  pushed  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  with  the  same  rose-colored  prospectuses ;  and  the 
always  credulous  public  rewards  the  new  orator  and  poet  with 
the  same  liberality  as  it  did  his  predecessors ;  then,  the  failure 
following  with  due  promptness,  the  promoters  retire,  well  com- 
pensated for  their  temporary  hallucination,  and  the  stockholders 
take  their  disappointment  philosophically,  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  temperament.  Still  the  crop  of  credulous  capitalists 
never  grows  less.  Ether-engines,  bisulphide-of-carbon  engines, 
ammonia-engines,  and  carbonic-acid-gas  engines,  cloud-engines, 
and  chloroform-engines  come  and  go  with  all  the  certainty,  if  not 
the  regularity,  of  the  seasons,  and  each  lives  its  short  life  and 
disappears,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  of  the  same  tribe. 
The  race  of  uneducated  inventors  never  dies,  and  the  smooth- 
talking  promoters  find  their  prey  ever  ready. 

A  few  years  ago,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  make  a  careful  and  crucial  trial  of  the  best  of  recent  devices 
of  this  seductive  class,  for  the  benefit  of  a  wealthy  friend  who 
was  ready,  if  so  advised,  to  "take  a  little  stock,"  the  writer  had 
a  very  complete  study  made  of  the  several  vapors  best  adapted 
for  such  use,  thus  securing  a  correct  scientific  comparison  of  the 
possibilities,  if  not  of  the  practicabilities,  of  the  several  presump- 
tive rivals  of  steam  as  a  motor.  The  work  was  very  thoroughly 
done  by  Messrs.  H.  L.  Gantt  and  D.  H.  Maury,  and  was  subse- 
quently published  in  "  Yan  ISTostrand's  Magazine,"  in  the  latter 
part  of  1884.  Briefly,  the  results  were  as  follows :  Comparing 
alcohol,  ether,  carbon-disulphide  (bisulphide  of  carbon),  and 
chloroform,  the  most  promising  of  the  available  fluids,  with  water 
and  its  vapor,  steam,  it  was  found  that,  as  the  well-known  laws 
of  thermo-dynamics  indicate,  all  were  of  precisely  equal  efficiency, 
if  worked  in  perfect  engines  within  the  same  range  of  temperature, 
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with  no  waste  occurring  other  than  that  which  has  already  been 
described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  as  unavoidable.  If 
worked,  in  each  case,  through  the  range  of  pressure  familiar  to  us 
as  employed  in  the  steam-engine,  it  was  found  that  steam^re- 
quired  the  smallest  engine  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  It  was 
also  the  most  economical,  with  the  single  exception  of  chloroform, 
which  was  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  better;  quite  too  slight  a 
difference  to  be  considered,  and  probably  much  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  waste  by  friction  to  be  met  with  in  the 
larger  machine.  Comparing  them  between  the  temperatures 
customary  in  the  steam-engine  as  ordinarily  operated,  the  re- 
sults were  essentially  the  same;  and  when  studied  as  working 
fluids,  with  the  same  back-pressures  in  all  cases,  substantially 
the  same  results  were  again  found.  The  final  conclusions  were, 
beyond  doubt,  that,  the  limit  being  taken  as  the  controllable 
and  admissible  pressure,  steam  is  the  most  efficient  of  all,  and 
that  all  the  apparent  advantages  claimed  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions for  either  of  the  less  familiar  vapors  may  be  secured  in 
the  steam-engine  by  that  increase  of  initial  pressure  illustrated 
continually  in  the  history  of  that  motor  from  the  days  of 
Watt.  "  None  of  the  non-aqueous  vapors  will  ever  successfully 
compete  with  steam." 

But  it  will  be  asked,  as  it  has  often  been  asked  before,  "  Are  we 
not  to  expect  something  in  this  direction  from  the  new  materials 
and  new  forces  coming  into  view,  and  continually  being  rendered 
more  and  more  serviceable  in  so  many  ways  by  the  engineer 
and  the  inventor?  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  introduction  of 
petroleum  as  a  fuel?  what  for  electricity  as  a  motor?  Is  not 
the  one  likely  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  fuel  ?  and  is  not  the 
other  certain,  in  some  directions,  at  least,  to  supersede  steam  ?  '' 
As  to  the  first,  no  one  can  to-day  tell.  The  extent  of  available 
deposits  of  petroleum,  the  relative  demand,  and  the  consequent 
resultant  price,  are  matters  of  pure  speculation.  No  geologist 
can  tell  us  what  to  expect,  and  these  questions  are  only  determi- 
nable by  waiting  and  by  experience.  We  shall  learn  in  time ; 
but  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome  of  the  marvelous  develop- 
ments of  the  oil  and  the  gas  deposits  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.     We  naturally   hope  for  much ;    we  have   already 
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realized  much ;  bat  the  geologists  shake  their  heads,  and  it  is 
certain  that  mineral  oils  cannot  yet,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
compete  in  cost  with  the  coals  as  fuels  for  use  in  the  boiler  of 
the  steam-engine. 

As  to  electricity,  it  is  to-day  the  servant  and  auxiliary  of 
steam.  Every  electric-lighting  establishment  is  one  in  which 
the  potential  energy  of  fuel  is  released  in  the  form  of  heat,  is  trans- 
formed into  mechanical  energy  in  the  steam-engine,  is  again  trans- 
formed and  converted  into  electrical  energy  in  the  "dynamo;" 
and  is  sent  out  over  the  wires,  to  be  ultimately  reconverted,  by 
the  process  of  use,  into  heat-energy,  and,  in  that  form,  distributed 
to  the  universe  and  lost  in  space.  The  electric  current  is  not, 
in  any  sense  or  in  any  case,  a  "  prime  motor ; "  it  is,  like  a  train 
of  gearing  or  a  belt,  always  a  means  of  transmission  of  energy 
from  a  point  at  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  produce  it  to  a 
distant  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  utilized,  either  as  light  or  as 
power,  as  the  energy  of  motion  of  molecular  vibration,  or  as  the 
energy  of  masses  doing  mechanical  work.  Steam  or  water  power 
is  to-day  invariably  the  real  source  of  all  displays  of  electrical 
energy.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived  at 
present,  for  anticipating  that  it  will  ever  become  the  prime 
mover  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  steam  or  to 
heat  motors,  or  to  water  power.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  safely 
assert  that  some  coming  inventor  may  not  earn  fame  and  fortune 
by  conferring  upon  his  fellows  some  new  system  of  converting 
the  energies  of  nature  into  electrical  energy,  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  evade  that  tremendous  waste  which  is  apparently  unavoida- 
ble in  our  present  methods  of  utilization  of  the  grand  source  of 
artificial  power,  the  energy  of  heat-motion.  Were  it  possible  to 
convert  the  vibrations  of  molecules,  in  the  form  of  heat-energy, 
directly  into  that  closely  related  form  denominated  electrical 
vibration,  this  problem,  as  is  supposed,  would  be  solved.  We 
can  reach  a  zero  of  electrical  energy,  but  we  cannot  attain  the 
absolute  zero  of  heat.  M.  Brard,  a  French  electrician  and  in- 
ventor, a  few  years  since  actually  did  make  a  beginning  in  this 
direction ;  and  our  own  Edison  has  recently  shown  another 
way  of  working  toward  the  same  end.  What  will  come  of  it, 
and  what  we  may  hope  for  in  that  direction,  cannot  be  even 
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imagined ;  unless,  indeed,  we  put  faith  in  the  general  belief  that 
we  cannot  be  appreciably  nearer  the  end  of  advance  in  such 
lines  of  improvement  than  we  were  a  century  ago,  and  that  the 
open  path  conducts  onward  through  eternity  with  never-ceq,sing 
progress. 

This  last  is  a  direction,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scientific  men, 
in  which  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  loolc  for  relief  from  the 
otherwise  apparently  inexorable  operation  of  that  law  which 
compels  us  now  to  waste  so  tremendous  a  proportion  of  the 
heat-energy  of  our  fuel.  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  world  is  awaiting  the  appearance  of  three  inventors, 
gre  ater  than  any  who  have  gone  before,  and  to  whom  it  will 
accord  honors  and  emoluments  far  exceeding  all  ever  yet  re- 
v^cived  by  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  first  is  he  who  will 
show  us  how,  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  directly  to  produce  the 
electric  current ;  the  second  is  the  man  who  will  teach  us  to  repro- 
duce the  beautiful  light  of  the  glow-worm  and  the  firefly,  a  light 
without  heat,  the  production  of  which  means  the  utilization  of  en- 
ergy without  a  waste  still  more  serious  than  the  thermo-dynamic 
waste ;  while  the  third  is  the  inventor  who  is  to  give  us  the  first 
practically  successful  air-ship.  The  first  two  of  these  problems 
are  set  for  the  electrical  engineer ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  ex- 
cess of  faith,  should  it  prove  to  be  such,  when,  contemplating 
the  enormous  gain  to  humanity  which  must  come  of  such  inven- 
tions, we  look  confidently  for  the  genius  who  is  to  multiply  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  an  extent  which  will  make  even  the  boon 
conferred  by  the  creators  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph 
appear  secondary.  When  this  inventor  comes  forward,  and  most 
probably  not  till  then,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  see  steam 
superseded  by  a  rival. 

Finally,  away  far  beyond  this,  we  may  foresee,  in  a  future  so 
distant  that  neither  we  nor  our  children  are  likely  to  see  its  dawn, 
a  period  when,  our  coal-beds  practically  exhausted,  neither 
steam  nor  any  one  of  its  rivals  dependent  upon  the  production  of 
heat-energy  by  combustion  of  coal  being  longer  available  to 
do  service  for  mankind,  and  artificial  heat  no  more  obtainable 
for  either  warmth  or  power,  the  human  race,  driven  into  the 
tropics  by  the  inexorable  progress  of  nature  and  the  uninter- 
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mitted  dissipation  of  energy,  of  which  the  steady  cooling  of  the 
earth,  of  the  sun,  and  of  all  the  universe  is  the  gauge,  must,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  seen,  depend  solely  for  its  heat-supply  upon 
the  diminished  radiation  of  the  sun.  Then  we  can  see  but  one 
way  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  to  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  the  purposes  of  man.  Power  must  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
conversion  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  either  into  stored  heat- 
energy,  by  some  such  plan  as  that  already  invented  by  Captain 
Ericsson,  the  "  solar  engine,"  or  into  electricity,  by  some  effi- 
cient form  of  thermo-electric  battery,  such  as  Professor  Farmer 
utilized  for  lighting  his  house  years  ago,  or  very  possibly  by  both 
systems.  The  rivals  of  steam  will,  by  that  date,  probably  have 
full  sway ;  and  humanity,  with  its  marvelous  aggregations  of  the 
fruits  of  inventive  genius  through  thousands  of  years,  guided  by 
science  and  aided  by  facilities  of  which  we  to-day  have  no  con- 
ception, despite  all  the  obstructing  natural  changes,  will  have 
attained  a  state  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  compared  with 
which  the  days  of  "  Yrill,"  imagined  by  Lord  Bulwer,  will  ap- 
pear rudest  barbarism. 

K.  H.  Thurston. 


THE  PAINS  OF  FEAR. 

Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  ?  Tut !  It  is  liealth, 
physique,  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  the  condition  of  the  liver,  the 
size  of  the  heart  and  the  average  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood, 
the  amount  of  gray  matter  in  the  brain  and  the  harmony  or  con- 
fusion of  the  pattern  wherein  the  molecules  run — these  are  the 
things  which  either  lift  us  into  the  serene  regions  of  confidence 
or  plunge  us  into  the  turbid  depths  of  fear.  A  criminal  of 
robust  physical  constitution  will  face  detection  with  his  wits 
clear  and  his  nerve  unshaken;  an  innocent  accused,  whose 
material  is  as  a  broken  reed  or  juicy  cabbage-stalk,  stands  self- 
accused  by  fear,  already  condemned  because  his  heart  is  weak, 
and  sure  of  execution  because  his  brain  is  confused.  No ;  con- 
science, independent  of  organization,  has  not  much  to  do  with 
cowardice,  and  the  torment  of  fear  has  as  little  connection  with 
innocence. 

Manifold  are  the  pains  and  penalties  of  existence,  and  they 
are  as  heavy  as  they  are  numerous  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  put 
together  equal  the  exquisite  torture  given  by  fear  alone.  Think 
what  that  poor,  dear,  timid  woman  undergoes  who  nightly  looks 
under  her  bed  for  the  burglar  she  believes  to  be  secreted  there  ; 
who  goes  round  the  house  after  the  servants  are  abed  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  and  that  no  ticket-of-leave  man  is  profiting  by 
his  liberty  to  do  her  harm.  With  what  a  sense  of  dread 
she  locks  the  doors  of  those  dark,  damp,  underground  places 
into  which  she  dares  not  peer.  Ghosts  and  robbers — she 
turns  the  key  on  both  with  a  quick  throb  and  trembling  hand, 
then  beats  a  retreat  with  ever  the  same  feeling  of  nameless 
terror,  the  same  sensation  of  being  followed  by  some  vague 
horror,  which  she  has  not  courage  to  turn  round  and  confront. 
She  feels  safe  only  after  she  has  looked  under  the  bed,  between 
the  curtains,  and  into  the  wardrobe  and  cupboard  of  her  bed- 
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room  ;  and  then  she  bolts  the  door  and  gradually  calms  down 
into  security  and  confidence.  Night  after  night  this  torment  is 
renewed,  as  unfailingly  as  that  which  the  old  hag  inflicted  on 
the  merchant  Abudah ;  but  she  would  suffer  more  if  she  broke 
through  her  habit  of  inspection,  for  then  she  would  hear  house- 
breakers on  the  stairs  all  the  livelong  night,  and  ghosts  would 
finish  what  burglars  left  undone. 

If  the  night  has  its  terrors  so  has  the  day  its  dangers.  Such  a 
person  as  this  in  the  country  dies  a  thousand  deaths  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  one  is  as  unnecessary  as  the  other.  A  tramp  loit- 
ering oa  the  highway  means  robbery  first  and  assassination  after. 
A  few  harmless  cows  going  home  to  be  milked,  and  driven  by  a 
child,  are  as  dangerous  as  a  stampede  of  buffaloes,  heads  down  and 
tails  aloft  Cattle  in  a  field,  however  well-worn  the  public  w^ay 
across,  make  that  field  taboo;  for  is  not  each  dull,  slow,  grazing 
ox,  each  mild-eyed  "  milky  mother  of  the  herd,"  each  tangle- 
polled  yearling  calf,  as  dangerous  as  a  wild  bull,  "man-mad," 
and  to  be  approached  only  with  caution  and  in  force?  That 
distant,  barking  collie ;  that  restless,  neighing  horse  prancing 
up  to  the  gap  in  the  hedge,  through  which  he  thrusts  his  sociably 
inquisitive  nose  ;  that  wayside  encampment  of  traveling  gypsies 
— all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  so  many  causes  of  fear 
to  the  timid  pedestrian,  beating  along  the  public  road  for  a  con- 
stitutional, and  taking  no  pleasure  in  what  she  sees.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  wayside  flowers,  the  charm  of  the  distant  landscape, 
the  clouds  and  the  colors  of  the  glorious  sky,  the  infinite  love- 
liness all  around — nothing  of  this  wins  her  from  her  self-made 
torments,  and  her  very  dread  of  danger  creates  that  thing  she  fears. 
In  a  carriage  she  fares  no  better.  Up  hill  she  is  sure  the  horses 
will  jib  ;  down  hill  they  will  slip  and  fall,  or  the  pole  will  break, 
and  then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  her  soul !  On  the  plain  road, 
put  to  a  sharp  trot  they  will  run  away ;  indeed,  they  are  run- 
ning away.  If  they  whisk  their  tails  they  are  about  to  kick  ;  if 
they  cock  their  ears  they  are  sure  to  shy.  She  screams  at  the 
smallest  difference  between  them  and  their  driver;  and  when 
they  have  to  meet  another  carriage,  or  pass  a  lumbering  cart, 
she  pinches  her  companion  black  and  blue  in  the  spasm  of  her 
fear.     She  has  been  known  to  stand  up  in  her  carriage  looking 
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out  for  the  big  stones  in  the  road,  when  she  shrieks  out  her 
warning  to  the  coachman,  who  probably  wonders  why  her 
friends  do  not  put  her  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  for  which  she  is 
ripe.  But  greater  still  is  her  torment  when  she  passes  under  a 
railway  bridge  or  by  the  side  of  a  line,  even  though  the  horses 
have  been  seasoned  by  months  of  familiarity,  and  care  no  more 
for  a  train  at  full  speed  than  they  do  for  a  pony  carriage  or 
a  bicycle.  The  climax  of  all  is  when  she  meets  with  a  traction 
engine  and  her  horses  are  uneasy.  Then,  if  she  does  not  insist 
on  getting  out,  she  probably  faints  or  goes  into  hysterics ;  which 
last  state  is  combined  with  a  few  invectives  against  that  monster 
of  the  roads,  and  all  who  have  ever  had  or  will  have  art  or  part 
in  it,  with  the  further  expression  of  her  opinion  that  the  thing 
should  be  indicted. 

The  torment  of  fear  is  hard  to  bear  when  it  is  centered  on 
one's  self.  What  is  it  when  it  spreads  itself  abroad,  and  includes 
others — the  beloved — in  its  meshes  ? — meshes  more  clinging  and 
less  to  be  resisted  than  those  spiders'  webs  which  the  enchanter, 
with  his  whip  of  serpents,  caused  to  fall  before  the  Princess 
Brill  ante,  whilom  Trognon  of  the  Bowl.  For  the  beloved, 
indeed,  is  no  security.  Every  railway  journey  includes  a  smash  ; 
every  sea  voyage  is  a  foregone  shipwreck  ;  if  an  epidemic 
touches  the  outside  fringes  of  the  district,  it  is  sure  to  make  a 
leap  into  the  home  where  the  dear  ones  live.  The  smallest  cold 
is  bronchitis ;  and  when  the  little  people  cough  they  have  whoop- 
ing-cough, no  less.  Were  the  fears  of  these  timorous  human 
mice  in  any  way  true  the  world  would  be  a  lazar-house,  and  con- 
tagion would  lurk,  like  the  old  Italian  poison,  in  the  perfume  of  a 
rose  or  the  substance  of  a  glove.  One  of  this  kind  once  fore- 
went the  services  of  her  favorite  physician  because  he  was  at- 
tending a  family  with  whooping-cough,  and  she  feared  he  might 
bring  the  infection  in  his  clothes.  It  made  no  difference  that 
they  lived  separated  by  a  wide,  breezy  common,  across  which  the 
physician  would  walk,  not  drive ;  and  that  he  changed  his 
clothes  before  setting  out  for  this  walk  had  as  little  modifying 
influence  over  her  fears.  She  was  eaten  up  with  her  dread  of 
danger.  Her  common  sense,  her  judgment,  her  sense  of  pro- 
portion were  all  equally  at  fault ;  and  she  guarded  her  young 
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with  the  ferocious  unreasonableness  of  a  wild  animal,  who 
dreads  an  enemy  in  every  grass-blade  that  moves  and  scents 
coming  peril  in  every  wind  that  blows. 

Some  mothers  make  their  motherhood  a  long-drawn  agony 
by  the  fears  with  which  they  encompass  their  young.  Is  the 
nurse  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  her  usual  time?  Straightway 
the  grave  is  opened,  and  the  cherished  and  adored  lie  therein 
stark  and  cold.  Wild  wanderings  to  and  fro,  wild  surmises  as 
to  what  can  have  happened,  angry  rejection  of  any  common- 
place explanation  as  to  a  longer  walk  than  usual,  a  longer  session 
under  the  trees  than  was  calculated  on,  passionate  tears  of  frantic 
despair,  passionate  outbursts  of  as  frantic  wrath;  when  lo !  the 
nurse  comes  quietly  up  to  the  house-door  with  her  charge  as 
fresh  as  a  flower  and  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  that  voluntary  descent 
into  Hades  proves  itself  as  futile  as  it  was  unnecessary.  But 
the  nurse  "  catches  it  "  when  she  does  appear,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility atones  in  tears  for  the  mistake  she  made  in  calculating 
time  and  distance. 

These  fears  accompany  a  mother  of  this  uneasy  kind  all  through 
life.  When  her  boys  go  to  school  she  is  sure  they  will  be  mauled 
by  the  bigger  ruffians  of  their  class,  maimed  for  life  in  the 
play-ground,  overworked,  underfed,  put  into  damp  sheets,  and 
morally  corrupted.  She  believes  in  no  care  outside  her  own ; 
and  what  is  good  enough  for  every  other  mother's  son  is  not 
good  enough  for  hers.  She  suffers  more  than  they  from  the  dire 
necessities  of  learning,  and  wishes  that  there  was  a  royal  road 
to  knowledge  where  her  darlings  could  bowl  along  at  railroad 
speed,  with  never  a  hill  to  climb  nor  a  valley  wherein  to  descend. 
She  thinks  the  masters  cruel  and  the  curriculum  inhuman,  and 
wonders  how  so  much  can  be  expected  from  such  young  brains 
and  growing  bodies.  The  chances  are,  that  were  the  course  more 
easy  she  would  fret  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  and  be 
certain  that  her  boys  were  going  to  be  dunces  and  her  girls  with- 
out accomplishments,  and  that  the  money  spent  on  their  educa- 
tion was  money  thrown  away,  by  the  bad  use  made  of  it  and 
time  together.  All  through  life  it  is  the  same  cry  of  eviL  The 
fortunes  of  war  take  her  sons  here  and  there,  and  the  mother 
frets  over  the  possibilities  of  disaster,  as  if  that  possible  event 
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were  proven  fact  and  chance  had  no  side-alley  for  escape.  And 
when  it  comes  to  matrimony,  the  whole  thing  is  renewed  under 
another  name ;  for  surely  was  there  never  the  girl  born  who  was 
a  fit  wife  for  the  son  of  such  a  mother,  while  the  finest  marf  ex- 
tant makes  but  a  poor  kind  of  care-taker  for  her  daughter!  So 
she  perverts  the  great  gift  of  love  and  the  divine  glory  of  maternity 
into  a  scourge  and  not  a  blessing,  and  weeps  behind  her  mantle 
of  self-made  mourning  because  she  has  not  the  courage  to  be- 
lieve nor  the  common  sense  to  hope.  She  takes  the  hypothetical 
for  the  actual,  and  that  which  might  possibly  happen  for  that 
which  is  certain  to  come. 

One  of  these  timid  people  in  an  illness  or  a  financial  crisis  is 
a  sight  to  make  the  very  gods  weep  out  of  pity  for  the  miserable 
creatures  they  have  made.  The  first  faint  symptoms  of  indis- 
position are  the  deadly  forerunners  of  a  fatal  disease,  and  a  more 
serious  turn  of  the  screw  is  the  pinch  from  which  is  no  escape. 
Just  now  a  temporary  discomfort  in  the  throat  is  confirmed  can- 
cer in  the  belief  of  all  timid  possessors  of  a  delicate  larynx. 
They  already  feel  the  great  bat's  wings  folding  round  them  and 
smell  the  deadly  scent  of  poppies  and  the  fatal  mandragora.  So^ 
is  it  with  all  diseases ;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  bit  of  sta- 
tistics, could  it  be  drawn  up,  which  should  show  how  many  poor 
creatures  have  died  of  an  epidemic  and  how  many  of  fright, 
giving  themselves  the  disease  through  the  very  fear  of  taking 
it.  Is  there  not  an  Eastern  apologue  which  tells  how  the  Angel 
of  Pestilence  was  questioned  as  to  the  ten  thousand  victims  he 
had  slain  ?  And  did  he  not  answer,  "  Nay,  Lord,  I  took  but  a 
thousand;  the  rest  were  slain  by  my  friend  Panic"?  How 
many,  too,  have  sunk  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Black  Eiver 
and  been  floated  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  for  very  paralysis 
of  hope  when  the  evil  hour  was  upon  them  and  they  had  just 
wetted  their  feet  on  the  brink  !  They  could,  and  they  would^ 
have  stepped  back  to  the  solid  shore ;  but  they  had  no  courage 
for  the  attempt,  no  energy  to  strike  out  to  the  land.  The 
waters  closed  over  their  bowed  head,  and  they  sobbed  away 
their  breath  in  the  very  supineness  of  terror,  the  very  lethargy 
of  hopeless  fear.  Death  is  like  everything  else — a  foe  to  be 
fought,  a  wild  beast  to  be  kept  at  bay.     They  who  contend  with 
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most  spirit  live  the  greater  number  of  days.  The  will  to  live 
and  the  determination  not  to  die,  make  the  most  efficacious 
antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  '*  lethal  dart."  The  hopeless- 
ness of  fear  is  that  poison  itself. 

So  is  it  with  the  torment  of  fear  during  a  financial  crisis. 
There  are  men,  and  women  too,  God  bless  them !  who,  when 
the  wolf  prowls  round  the  house  door,  open  that  door  wide, 
issue  boldly  forth,  and  do  battle  with  the  hungry  beast  of 
poverty  with  any  weapon  that  lies  handy.  If  they  cannot  do 
this  bit  of  work,  they  do  that.  If  gold  is  not  to  be  shoveled 
in  by  the  scoopful,  they  manfully  set  themselves,  to  pick  up 
silver,  nay,  even  copper,  by  the  piece.  If  their  cloth  does 
not  allow  of  a  luxurious  cloak,  they  content  themselves  with 
a  skimped  jacket.  Come  what  may  they  have  "  a  heart  for 
every  fate,"  and  will  not  own  themselves  conquered.  And  these 
always  succeed  in  the  long-run.  The  pluck  that  braves  danger 
and  the  energy  that  overcomes  difficulties  are  the  two  pots  of 
gold  on  which. the  rainbow  rests.  But  the  hysterical  despair  which 
folds  its  hands  and  weeps  when  a  crash  comes  and  the  wolf  howls 
near  and  ever  nearer,  which  takes  to  its  bed  with  the  fever 
born  of  anxiety,  with  the  softened  fiber,  the  paralyzed  nerves, 
also  born  of  anxiety — what  can  you  do  with  it?  What  can  you 
say  of  it  ?  Contempt  is  perforce  mitigated  by  compassion ;  but 
what  illimitable  contempt  you  have  for  the  weakness  which  can- 
not accept  the  consequences  of,  may  be,  a  deliberate  act  of  folly 
and  miscalculation  !  The  carter  who  drove  his  wagon  into  the 
rut,  then  shouted  out  to  Hercules  to  come  and  help  him  to  pry 
it  out,  is  the  prototype  of  these  faineants  who  ruin  themselves  by 
their  carelessness  or  their  folly,  then  tumble  into  a  helpless  mass 
like  so  many  limp  rags,  and  have  to  be  upborne  by  their  friends, 
who  are  unwilling  to  see  them  die.  The  world  is  full  of  these 
wretched  apologies  for  men ;  and  scarce  a  family  exists  which 
does  not  own,  at  the  least,  one  among  its  members  who  is  always 
coming  to  grief  and  falling  back,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  from 
any  safe  ledge  where  he  may  have  been  lodged.  Nothing  can 
be  done  with  him.  By  the  united  strength  of  the  company  a 
post  has  been  found  where  flows  a  sufficiency  of  milk  and 
honey  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     By  some  inexcusable  act 
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of  folly  this  post  is  lost,  when  the  miserable  being  takes  to 
his  bed  and  lies  there  till  he  is  lifted  up  by  main  force  and  set 
on  his  shaky  legs  again.  Fear  wraps  him  round  as  in  a  Nessus 
garment,  and  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself  against  its  fatal^in- 
fluence.  But  within  a  stone's  throw  lives  a  cheery,  self-respect- 
ing little  woman,  who  struggles  and  does  not  cry  out;  who 
masks  her  essential  poverty  with  flimsy  coverings  of  brave 
device ;  who  confesses  to  no  fear  and  submits  to  no  vicarious 
torment ;  and  who  does  not  add  to  the  smart  of  the  thorns  where- 
with she  is  undeniably  scratched  the  fear  of  asps  and  adders 
which  are  not  to  be  seen,  which  may  not  exist  at  all,  and  which, 
if  even  they  are  there,  are  best  met  by  courage,  not  by  cowardice. 
Fear  and  Hope — there  they  stand,  the  two  presiding  deities 
over  men's  minds.  To  the  pessimist  the  former  straddles  all 
across  the  highway  of  life,  formidable  as  ApoUj^on  when  he 
met,  assaulted,  and  sought  to  destroy  Christian ;  to  the  opti- 
mist Fear  sinks  into  a  dusky  shadow  of  non-terrifying  aspect, 
while  Hope  sings  like  a  lark  and  shines  like  a  star  above  his 
head.  The  pessimist,  standing  stock-still  in  his  own  past,  sees 
naught  but  evil  in  every  change  of  public  feeling  or  private  cus- 
tom that  has  taken  place  since  Plancus  was  his  consul ;  the  opti- 
mist forgets  himself  and  looks  both  before  and  after,  and  be- 
fore because  he  looks  after.  He  sees  where  humanity  stands 
to-day,  and  where  it  stood  when  the  paleolithic  man  chipped  his 
flints  and  learned  to  keep  himself  upright.  He  contrasts  the 
times  of  the  great  Pharaoh,  when  slaves  were  held  as  machines, 
and  not  treated  with  so  much  humanity  as  we  treat  our  beasts 
of  burden,  and  says :  "  The  term  has  not  been  reached.  What 
has  been  will  be,  and  those  dead  selves  ever  lie  as  stepping 
stones  for  higher  things."  The  pessimist  gives  up  all  as  lost 
when  society  seeks  to  readjust  old  conditions  in  accordance 
with  new  developments.  He  sees  a  reign  of  terror  in  every 
association  of  discontented  have-nots,  planning  how  to  lift 
themselves  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  haves.  Maddened 
with  terror  he  calls  aloud  for  staves  and  grapeshot  as  the  best 
quietuses  he  knows  ;  and  when  the  optimist  says  :  "  Let  be ;  let 
the  discontented  speak  out  and  the  wounded  show  their  hurts," 
he  accuses  him  of  complicity  with  treason  or  of  blindness  to 
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clanger,  and  predicts  the  armed  and  bloody  revolution  as  a  cer- 
tainty like  to-morrow's  sun.  Whenever  fear  reigns  just  judgment 
abdicates.  No  eyes  see  straight  looking  through  these  distorted 
lenses ;  and  no  rose  is  red,  no  grass  is  green,  when  viewed 
through  smoked  glass  which  shears  his  very  rays  from  off 
the  sun.  We  may  be  sure  of  this  :  fear  is  the  arch  enemy  of 
truth,  of  happiness,  of  success.  It  is  the  lingering  inheritance 
of  the  jungle  and  the  plain,  of  savagery  and  social  chaos, 
before  law  was  evolved  out  of  the  dawning  consciousness  of 
justice,  and  the  world  was  given  up  to  the  tyranny  of  might 
Fear  is  not  the  attribute  of  a  free  man  nor  of  a  philosopher ; 
it  belongs  to  the  slave  and  the  child,  the  weakling  who  is 
forced  to  confess  his  own  impotence  in  the  presence  of  superior 
strength,  and  who  has  naught  but  craven  submission  to  oppose 
to  brutality.  "  While  we  live  let  us  live,"  says  the  old  Latin 
proverb.  Good.  But  we  do  not  live  while  we  fear.  We  exist 
in  a  state  of  constant  deliquescence ;  and  when  our  heart  fails 
us  and  our  knees  smite  together  we  are  practically  only  half 
alive,  and  by  our  own  cowardice  turn  danger  into  death  and  fear 
into  destruction. 

E.  Lynn  Linton. 
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The  recent  events  at  Rome,  and  the  sympathy  so  generally 
shown  toward  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  occasion  of  his  priestly  Ju- 
bilee, have  again  called  attention  to  the  question  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  which  by  many  had  been  judged  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Emilio  Castelar,  in  his  article  on  the  subject,  published 
not  long  since  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  may  be  taken  as  the 
exponent  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  very  fairly.  He  has  a 
facile  pen  and  ready  speech,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  guarantee 
a  writer  from  going  wide  of  the  mark.  Were  Emilio  Castelar 
not  a  Spaniard,  that  is,  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
atmosphere,  where  he  could  or  ought  to  have  known  better,  little 
fault  could  be  found  with  his  taking  the  views  he  does.  But 
nearly  every  line  betrays  the  partisan  of  ideas  which  cannot  but 
be  condemned  by  the  church,  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  baptized  in  his  first  days  of  existence.  He 
moreover  makes  evident  his  want  of  knowledge  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciples in  his  observations  on  the  encyclical,  Immortale  Dei^  which 
is  no  new  departure,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  old  teachings 
of  the  church.  He  is  superficial,  too,  in  his  criticism  of  Pope 
Leo  XIIL's  course  with  Italy  and  with  Germany.  He  has  lost 
his  bearings,  and  misjudges,  in  consequence,  the  action  of  the 
pontiff,  who  is  bound  by  every  reason  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  which  absolutely  calls  for  the  very  steps  he  has  taken 
in  both  countries ;  steps  which  in  Germany  have  already  pro- 
duced such  useful  results,  and  have  made  the  German  Chancellor 
declare  that  the  papacy  is  not  a  foreign  institution  in  the  German 
Empire.  Senor  Castelar,  instead  of  looking  on  "  the  abrogation 
of  the  laws  of  May  "  as  a  triumph  of  papal  diplomacy,  holds  it 
up  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  in  Germany  hos- 
tility to  the  papal  "  tiara,"  and  opposition  to  the  pope's  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  because  this  abrogation  has  only  "just  "  taken  place. 
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The  partisanship  displayed  here  makes  the  writer,  despite  his  ex- 
perience and  reputation,  an  unreliable  judge  in  the  matter  we  are 
about  to  consider. 

We  propose  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  these  remarks,  what 
may  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  free  from  all  undue 
influence.  To  effect  this  we  must  clearly  give  adequate  reasons 
to  make  it  evident  that,  if  the  church  is  to  be  free  and  untram- 
meled,  and  not  under  "  hostile  domination,"  the  temporal  power  is 
a  necessity.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  power.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  no  one  can  dis- 
pute the  legitimate  claims  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes 
in  the  past,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  subject  is  narrowed  down  just  now  to  this :  Is  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power  advisable,  in  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  influence  of  the  papacy  since  September  20,  1870  ?  Is 
it  a  necessity  to  the  church?  If  we  succeed  in  showing  that  it 
is  necessary,  its  advisability  becomes  a  matter  of  course. 

What  is  this  Catholic  Church,  for  which  we  are  claiming 
something  so  incompatible  with  modern  ideas  as  the  possession  of 
temporal  sovereignty  for  its  head  ?  An  answer  sufficient  for  the 
case  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  necessary  union  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  ;  necessary  because  the  church  is  a  body  under 
one  visible  head,  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  as  is  the 
fundamental  teaching ;  and  for  all  nations,  because  Christ  gave 
the  command  to  the  apostles,  with  Peter  at  their  head,  "Go 
teach  all  nations ;  "  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  the  strongest,  the 
most  compact  and  necessary  moral  organization  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  embracing  over  two  hundred  millions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men,  and  with  all  the  moral  force  that  such  an  organi- 
zation means.  It  follows  that  every  individual  of  this  vast 
multitude  is  directly  concerned  in  the  welfare,  the  relations,  and 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  church.  It  is  a  vital  question 
with  the  members  of  the  body  whether  the  head  is  in  good  con- 
dition. The  office  of  the  pope  is  to  teach  and  to  rule  his  spiritual 
subjects,  and  temporal  sovereignty  is  a  secondary  and  accidental 
adjunct  to  this,  though  one  that  is  morally  necessary.  Why? 
Because  it  is  necessary  that  his  power  to  teach  and  rule  be  so 
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free  from  pressure  as  to  be  above  suspicion,  and,  we  may  add,  so 
unhampered  as  to  give  in  his  immediate  surroundings  the  model 
of  that  ecclesiastical  economy  which  is  to  be  copied  by  others 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  .. 

It  does  not  seem  a  difficult  thing  to  impress  every  one  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  freedom  of  the  pope  from  all  undue 
influence.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  universal  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint about  the  want  of  freedom  of  the  pope,  that  he  is  free, 
that  the  Italian  Government  does  not  interfere  with  the  pope, 
that  he  can  do  what  he  pleases,  hold  consistories,  give  audiences, 
celebrate  canonizations,  and  say  mass  in  St.  Peters?  ''So  the 
pope  is  free  " — such  is  the  refrain.  It  proves  one  thing,  that 
those  who  so  speak  recognize,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  freedom.  Whether  they  believe  or  not  the  faith 
he  teaches,  they  see  that  one  whose  lightest  word  is  treasured  up 
by  millions  of  every  clime  who  look  upon  him  as  the  guide  of 
their  conscience,  must  be  above  suspicion  of  any  controlling  in- 
fluence ;  must  be,  not  in  word,  but  in  fact,  supreme.  This  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  by  a  perfect  temporal  independence,  to  be 
brought  about  only  through  the  possession  of  territorial  domin- 
ion.    Let  us  see  if  this  assertion  can  be  substantiated. 

The  popes  have  often  been  dispossessed.  Every  time  this 
has  happened  social  conditions  have  been  disturbed,  and  order 
has  been  restored  only  by  the  restoration  of  the  pope  to  his 
dominions.  History  records  some  forty  such  vicissitudes.  It 
has  thus  come  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  axiom  among  statesmen  that 
the  Bishop  of  Eome  must  be  a  temporal  sovereign.  This  may 
sound  strange  to  an  American  ear ;  but  we,  who  at  the  outset  of 
our  country's  history  disfranchised  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  good  of  all  the  States,  should  not  object  to  Rome  and  its  de- 
pendencies remaining  under  regal  rule,  even  should  Italy  become 
a  republic,  which  it  is  not.  While  the  church  holds  that,  "jus- 
tice being  observed,"  the  republican  is  a  good  form  of  govern- 
ment, she  also  takes  the  common-sense  view  that  the  monarchical 
form  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  bad.  That  statesmen  should  see 
the  need  of  temporal  sovereignty  for  the  pope,  we  can  appreciate 
from  a  few  facts. 

What  happened  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  under  the   Roman 
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emperors  and  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  generally  well 
known.  They  were  made  to  feel,  time  and  again,  the  power  of 
the  sovereign ;  imprisonment  and  death  too  often  waited  on  tlie 
conscientious  performance  of  duty  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
these  historic  facts  without  admiration  of  the  heroism  the  popes 
displayed,  and  astonishment  that  the  church  could  have  been 
able  to  survive.  At  times  all  the  engines  of  imperial  hate  and 
tyranny  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  one  man  who  dared  to 
brave,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  fury  of  a  despot.  The  barbarian 
rulers  of  Italy,  who  succeeded  each  other  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  treated  the  Bishop  of  Eome  wnth  haughty  con- 
tempt. The  reigns  of  Odoacer  and  of  Theodoric  are  most  in- 
structive in  this  respect;  the  former,  asserting  for  himself,  through 
pretended  concession  of  Pope  Simplicius,  the  right  of  consent  to 
the  succession  of  the  next  pope,  was  the  first  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  election.  Theodoric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  not  only  interfered  with  the  succession,  but  threw  Pope 
John  I.  into  prison,  where,  on  the  18th  of  May,  526,  he  died. 

But  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing  nearer  our  own 
day.  Napoleon  carried  off  Pope  Pius  YIL  into  captivity,  and 
detained  him  in  prison,  first  at  Savona,  and  afterward  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  D'Haussonville  has  published  the  account  of  this 
captivity,  and  an  interesting  review  of  his  work  can  be  found  in 
the  "  Dublin  Review  "  of  October,  1871.  The  pope  was  sub- 
jected to  indignity  and  duress,  and  surrounded  by  spies.  Dr. 
Porta,  his  physician,  the  prefect  writes,  was  gained  over ;  and 
while  those  faithful  to  the  pope  were  left  in  straits,  the  doctor 
got  his  salary  of  12,000  francs  a  year,  because  he  was  "  of 
wonderful  use  to  us."  So  harsh  was  the  treatment  to  which  the 
pope  was  subjected,  in  the  determined  effort  to  wring  ruinous 
concessions  from  him,  that  his  mind  partially  gave  way.  The 
Prefect  de  Cbabrol,  his  jailer,  writes  confidentially  to  M.  Bigot 
de  Preameneu :  "  At  this  moment  the  mental  alienation  has 
gone  by,  and  the  physical  disorder  is  less  severe."  It  was 
during  this  time  that,  deceived  by  his  counselors  and  by  the 
creatures,  of  Napoleon,  he  made  the  mistakes  which  he  so  nobly 
corrected  in  his  better  mind.  These  mistakes'  concerned  the 
government   of   the  church  and   the   appointment   of  bishops. 
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Next  morning,  when  able  to  examine  things  more  calmly,  he 
wonld  not  forgive  himself,  declared  he  had  not  observed  the 
last  article  of  the  document,  insisted  on  recalling  what  he  had 
consented  to,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  roused  himself  from  his  de- 
pression, ''Happily,  I  have  signed  nothing." 

Facts  like  these  are  known  to  statesmen,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  to  see  them  recognize  the  importance  of  papal  in- 
dependence. Napoleon  himself  recognized  it,  though,  in  his  own 
case,  he  trampled  on  the  conviction  or  forgot  it.  In  his  conversa- 
tion with  M.  Emery  he  says :  "I  took  away  the  pope's  temporal 
power  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it,  and  because  it 
interferes  with  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  In  reply  M.  Emery  quoted  Bossuet  as 
declaring  that  "  the  independence  and  complete  liberty  of  the 
sovereign  ponti£P  are  necessary  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  spirit- 
ual authority  throughout  the  world  in  so  great  a  multiplicity 
of  empires  and  kingdoms.''  Bossuet  "rejoiced  at  the  temporal 
power,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  apostolic  see,  but  still  more 
for  that  of  the  church  universal."  "  Well,"  was  the  answer  of 
NapoleoD,  "  I  do  not  reject  the  authority  of  Bossuet.  All  that 
was  true  in  his  times,  when  Europe  acknowledged  a  number 
of  masters.  It  would  then  have  been  unsuitable  that  the  pope 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  any  one  sovereign.  But  what 
inconvenience  is  there  in  the  pope's  being  subject  to  me — to  me, 
I  say,  now  that  Europe  knows  no  master  except  myself  alone?  " 
M.  Emery's  reply  was  a  very  wise  one :  "  Your  majesty  is  better 
acquainted  than  I  with  the  history  of  revolutions.  What  exists 
now  may  not  always  exist,  and  therefore  the  inconveniences 
foreseen  by  Bossuet  might  once  more  make  their  appearance. 
Therefore  the  order  of  things  so  wisely  established  ought  not  to 
be  changed." 

M.  Adolphe  Thiers,  the  first  President  of  the  Kepublic  of 
France,  saw  this  same  necessity  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
very  clearly.  In  a  debate  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  he  stated  that 
he  "  had  known  all  the  archbishops  of  Paris  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  They  were  all  most  estimable  men.  But  I 
should  not  have  wished  any  one  of  them  pope,  because  Notre 
Dame  is  too  near  the  Tuileries !  "     In  a  diplomatic  conversation 
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with  M.  de  Corcelle,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  pope,  he 
said  :  "  We  canoot  give  back  to  the  pope  his  temporal  power ; 
we  will  give  him  the  bishops;"  that  is,  leave  him  free  in  the 
choice  of  them.  The  maintenance  of  the  embassies  and  legations 
by  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions by  the  German  emperor,  preceded  by  a  visit  to  the  pope 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  prince,  who  not  only  carefully  avoided 
anything  that  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  forgetfulness  of  the 
claims  of  the  pope  to  temporal  sovereignty,  but  did  everything 
customary  to  be  done  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  of 
Austria — all  these  facts  show  very  plainly  in  what  light  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  is  held,  especially  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  recent  honors  diplomatically  paid  to  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

But,  more  than  all  this,  the  present  state  of  things  in  Italy 
manifests  the  necessity  of  the  pope's  temporal  dominion.  What 
is  that  present  state?  Pius  IX.  declared  himself  to  be  ^^  suh 
hostili  dominatione  coiistitutus  "  (subject  to  a  hostile  rule) ;  and 
Leo  XIII.  has  expressed  frequently  the  same  idea.  Is  this 
true  ?   Let  us  see. 

When  the  Ratazzi  ministry  resolved  to  invade  what  re- 
mained of  the  Papal  States,  Victor  Emmanuel,  appreciating  the 
need  of  the  temporal  power,  and  not  understanding  fully  whither 
he  was  going,  assured  Pius  IX.,  through  Cardinal  Corsi,  that 
Eome  would  not  be  taken.  The  pope  believed  him ;  and  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  Pius  IX.,  which  the  revo- 
lutionists laughed  to  scorn  :  '•  Nonsono  prq/eia,  ne  figlio  di profeta.  ; 
ma  VI  dtco  che  non  entraretey  (I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son 
of  a  prophet;  but  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  enter.)  The  Italian 
troops  did  enter;  the  king  gave  way  to  his  customary  ebullition 
of  tem])er.  then  acquiesced,  and  Cardinal  Corsi,  mortified  be- 
yond measure,  pined  away  and  died.  Rome  became,  through 
the  farce  of  the  plehiscito^  the  capital  of  Italy.  But  a  modus 
Vivendi  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quiet  Europe,  and  the  law 
of  guarantees,  so-called,  was  enacted.  Among  sundry  provisions 
more  or  less  offensive  to  the  papal  dignity  is  Article  XVII. : 

"The  recognition  of  the  Judicial  effects  of  the  spiritual  and  disciplinary 
acts,  as  well  as  of  any  other  act  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  belongs  to  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  Such  acts,  however,  are  void  of  effect  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
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state  or  to  public  order,  or  hurtful  to  the  rights  of  private  persons,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  penal  laws  if  they  constitute  a  crime." 

The  first  draft  of  Article  XYIL  was  too  strong.  It  said 
openly  that,  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  was  to  decide. 
This  was  toned  down  to  suit  rather  tender  susceptibilities  ;  but 
the  article  says  the  same  thing  in  even  stronger  terms,  if  we  look 
to  the  penal  sanction  referred  to.  Here,  then,  was  the  official 
legal  subjugation  of  the  pope  to  Italy,  making  him  a  subject  and 
a  prisoner,  as  he  already  was  by  force  of  arms.  Again,  in  a  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  the  Senator  Amari,  speaking  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciliation  between  Italy  and  the  papacy,  gave 
as  a  reason  that  the  Constitution  of  Italy  was  little  more  than  a 
document  embracing  the  propositions  of  the  "  Syllabus,"  con- 
demned by  Kome.  This  is  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  and  places  the 
antagonism  of  the  two  powers  forcibly  before  the  mind.  This 
is  in  the  speculative  order ;  in  the  practical  sphere  the  exactions 
and  confiscations  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  suppression  of 
religious  corporations,  the  numberless  acts  of  oppression  on  its 
part,  make  the  opposition  yet  more  pronounced.  Even  the 
property  of  the  Propaganda,  the  gift  of  people  of  various  na- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  the  missions,  has  not  been  respected.  To 
seize  and  sell  the  property  of  a  board  of  foreign  missions  here 
would  certainly  be  deservedly  condemned  by  all.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  Italian  Government  has  done,  giving  in  return  credit, 
on  the  Book  of  the  Public  Debt,  for  a  sum,  the  interest  of 
which  it  taxes  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  one-fifth  per  centum. 
More  important  than  these  financial  embarrassments  caused  to 
the  church,  is  the  system  of  espionage  kept  up  by  the  Italian 
Government's  agents  with  regard  to  the  Vatican.  It  is  the  boast, 
at  the  offices  of  state,  that  whatever  goes  on  at  the  Vatican  is 
known  there  at  once.  The  appropriation  and  publication  of  the 
circular  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  when  we  were  last  in  Rome  we 
saw  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  were  acting  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy.  Is  this  freedom,  or  is  it  captivity?  The  weekly 
"Gossip  from  the  Vatican,"  published  by  the  "Italic,"  shows 
that  profane  eyes  are  watching,  and  profane  ears  listening,  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  papal  palace. 
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To  all  this  we  must  add  that  the  influence  of  the  government 
is  thrown  in  favor  of  teaching  and  of  legislation  favorable  to 
irreligion  and  vice ;  for  Moleschott  teaches  io  the  University, 
and  the  police  license  houses  of  ill  repute.  We  have  grave 
reason,  then,  to  think  that  the  incompatibility  of  Italy  and  the 
pope  is  radical  and  lasting.  What  makes  this  more  apparent 
is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Government  is  the 
spirit  of  freemasonry.  On  what  terms  freemasonry  and  the 
church  are,  is  well  known.  European  masonry  means  natural- 
ism, and  the  church  means  revelation,  the  supernatural  in  relig- 
ion. The  tw^o  have  met  on  the  field  of  Rome,' and  it  is  a  duel 
to  the  death.  When  the  late  Signor  Depretis,  Premier  of  Italy, 
died,  last  August,  Signor  Adriano  Lemmi,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  Sovereign  Delegate,  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty-three,  sent  to  Signora  Depretis 
the  following  telegram,  which  throws  light  on  what  we  have  just 
said: 

"  Italian  masonry  is  proud  of  the  honors  paid  to  their  illustrious  brother, 
Agostino  Depretis  33.*.,  who,  up  to  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life,  defended 
and  professed  masonic  principles  with  honor,  courage,  loyalty.  In  our  lodges 
we  shall  remember  always  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  triumph  of  its 
humanitarian  and  generous  aspirations.  To  you,  madam,  his  faithful  and 
dear  companion,  Italian  masonry  expresses  its  sincere  condolence  and  its 
solemn  desire  :  Educate  his  son  that  he  follow  the  example  of  his  father  in  the 
holy  hatred  of  the  implacable  enemy  of  civilization  and  of  our  country.  This 
enemy,  covering  itself  with  the  spoils  of  Christ,  redoubles,  though  in  vain, 
its  plots  against  the  great  work  at  which,  together  with  the  glorious  band  of 
our  conspirators,  soldiers,  and  martyrs,  Agostino  Depretis  labored,  to  make, 
and  cause  so  to  remain,  Rome  intangible,  eternal. 

''Adriano  Lemmi." 

With  such  facts  and  documents  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
Pope  Leo  XHI.  thus  address  the  recent  Italian  pilgrimage,  on 
January  3d,  last.     Speaking  of  the  Jubilee,  he  says: 

"This  fact,  certainly,  is  due  to  the  action  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
makes  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  and  the  least  fit  instruments  serve  the 
glory  of  the  church.  But  this  fact  finds  its  true  reason  in  the  exceeding- 
importance  of  the  pontificate.  .  .  .  What  nation  would  not  think  itself 
fortunate  in  giving  hospitality  to  this  divine  institution?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  folly  to  wish  to  belittle  it,  by  making  the  Aode  and  conditions  of  its 
existence  a  question   of  the  internal  order  of  one  country,  of  one  nation  I 
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What  an  indignity  to  wish  to  have  it  cast  down  and  humbled  in  its  see,  to 
wish  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  free  and  beneficent  action,  to  place  it 
in  the  position  of  a  subject,  and  make  it  dependent  on  the  will  of  an  assembly 
or  of  a  ministry  !  Assuredly,  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world,  jealous  ofthe 
liberty  of  their  head,  and  all  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  order  and  of  the 
safety  of  human  society,  will  never  tolerate  it." 

We  began  this  paper  by  criticising  Emilio  Castelar ;  we  close 
it  by  quoting  the  words  of  another  Spaniard,  equally  illustrious, 
Oanovas  del  Castillo,  who,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1885,  being  at 
that  time  a  minister  of  the  crown,  made  the  following  declaration, 
as  published  in  the  semi-official  "Union,"  of  Madrid,  in  answer 
to  Senor  Labra's  assertion  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  Roman 
question  as  one  of  the  internal  order  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy : 
"  Whatever  is  possible  and  necessary  in  favor  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful  the  present  government 
of  Spain  will  do  with  zeal,  and  so  will  do  also  the  Conservative 
party  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  in  power."  And  he  (Canovas) 
^'will  so  act  from  his  own  convictions  and  antecedents.  What 
I  think,  many  Catholics  think,  the  immense  majority,  not  to  say 
nearly  all ;  and  it  is,  that  a  certain  historic  form  of  the  pontifi- 
cate is  most  suitable,  most  important,  necessary  for  this  very 
independence."  This  is  very  categoric,  and,  considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker,  who  had  to  be  guarded  in  his  utterances, 
weighty,  as  showing  this  statesman's  agreement  with  the  words 
just  quoted  from  the  reply  of  Leo  XIII. 

Passing  from  statesmen  to  the  people,  we  conclude  with  three 
telegrams  lately  sent  to  the  pope.  The  first  is  from  Switzerland, 
as  follows : 

"  The  President  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Catholic  Publishing 
Society  unites  with  the  Director-general  of  the  Work  of  St.  Paul,  in  offering 
to  your  holiness  their  most  sincere  and  respectful  greetings,  resolved  to  offer 
their  life  for  you,  that  there  may  still  be  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  where  the 
human  race  can  breathe.     This  is  our  greatest  glory,  our  greatest  happiness." 

The  next  is  from  Lisle,  January  8  : 

"The  Catholics  of  Lisle  send  to  their  most  beloved  father  the  homage  of 
their  fidelity,  and  their  most  ardent  desires  for  the  triumph  of  his  rights." 

The  last  is  from  the  Catholics  of  Bonn,  published  Dec.  29, 

1887  : 
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'*  The  Catholics  of  Bonn,  celebrating  solemnly  the  most  auspicious  day  on 
wliich  your  holiness  completes  your  fiftietli  year  of  priesthood,  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  best  wishes,  declare  their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  trust  that  it  may  shortly  reconquer  its  full  liberty  and  recover  its 
full  power." 

This  article  would  deservedly  be  deemed  incomplete  did  we 
not  at  least  mention  the  movement  going  on  in  Italy,  even 
among  the  Liberals,  looking  to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power.  Colonel  Fazzari,  an  ex-Garibaldian,  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament on  this  issue.  He  resigned,  because  he  found  the  mem- 
bers so  hostile  to  the  idea,  but  satisfied  in  having — we  hope 
we  shall  not  be  censured  for  saying  it — made  a  break  in  the 
record.  General  Turr,  another  ex-Garibaldian,  proposed  his 
plan  for  securing  the  papal  independence  by  making  Rome  a 
seaport,  and  leaving  it  to  the  pope.  The  deputy  Toscanelli,  too, 
published  a  letter  advocating  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Rome  and 
the  territory  back  of  the  Vatican.  Others  have  published  views 
more  or  less  similar,  all  showing  that  they  feel  that  they  have 
a  knotty  question  on  their  hands  that  must  be  solved  in  favor 
of  sovereign  independence  of  the  pope. 

This  great  demonstration,  the  facts,  and  the  declarations  we 
have  cited,  will  speak  for  themselves.  The  Italian  Government 
bas  not  misunderstood  them,  and  by  its  action  in  turning  out 
of  office  the  Mayor  of  Rome,  Duke  Leopold  Torlonia,  and  the 
mayors  of  Pocapaglia,  of  Trezzo  Tinella,  and  of  Gavazzana, 
because  they,  by  acts,  showed  good  feeling  toward  the  pope,  has 
given  us  the  best  evidence  that  it  fears  this  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
the  **  mene,  thekel,  phares,"  of  Italian  domination  over  Rome. 

Francis  Silas  Chatard. 
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Two  or  three  years  since  the  newspapers  announced  Mr. 
Tulane's  gift  of  over  a  million  of  dollars  to  found  a  university  in 
Louisiana ;  a  little  later  came  Mr.  Clark's  gift  of  two  millions, 
with  hints  of  millions  more,  to  found  a  university  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  now  come  details  of  Governor  Stanford's  gift  of  many 
more  millions  to  found  a  university  in  California.  During  this 
recent  period,  too,  have  come  a  multitude  of  noble  gifts  to 
strengthen  universities  already  established;  among  them  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Mr.  Boyden  at  Harvard  ; 
of  Mr.  Kent,  Mr.  Marquand,  and  Mr.  Chittenden  at  Yale;  of 
p:  Mr.  Phoenix  at  Columbia ;  of  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Marquand  at 

Princeton  ;  of  Mr.  McCormick  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  of 
Mr.  Crouse  at  Syracuse ;  of  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  Barnes 
at  Cornell ;  and  scores  of  others. 

All  these  are  but  the  continuation  of  a  stream  of  munificence 
which  began  to  flow  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  nation,  but 
which  has  especially  swollen  since  the  ci\dl  war,  in  obedience  to 
the  thoughts  of  such  as  Peabody,  Sheffield,  Cooper,  Cornell^ 
Vassar,  Packer.  Durant,  Sage,  Johns  Hopkins,  Sibley,  Case,. 
Rose,  and  very  many  more. 

Such  a  tide  of  generosity  bursting  forth  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  strong  and  shrewd  men  who  differ  so  widely  from  eacli 
25 
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other  in  residence  and  ideas,  yet  flowing  in  one  direction,  means 
something.  What  is  it?  At  the  source  of  it  lies,  doubtless,  a 
perception  of  duty  to  the  country  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
country's  glory.  United  with  this  is,  naturally,  more  or  less  of 
an  honorable  personal  ambition  ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  strong  com- 
mon sense  has  done  much  to  create  the  current  and  still  more  to 
shape  its  course.  For,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stream,  the  wealthy 
American  knows  perfectly  that  the  laws  of  his  country  favor  the 
dispersion  of  inherited  wealth  rather  than  its  retention ;  that  in 
two  or  three  generations  at  most  his  descendants,  no  matter  how 
large  their  inheritance,  must  come  to  the  level  determined  by  their 
character  and  ability ;  that  their  character  and  ability  are  most 
likely  to  be  injured,  and  therefore  the  level  to  which  they  subside 
lowered,  by  an  inheritance  so  large  as  to  engender  self-indul- 
gence; that  while,  in  Great  Britain,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  enable  men  of  vast  wealth  to  tie  up  their 
property,  and  so  to  found  families,  this,  in  America,  is  impos- 
sible :  and  that  though  the  tendency  toward  the  equalization  of 
fortunes  may  sometimes  be  retarded,  it  cannot  be  prevented. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  stream ;  this  same  common 
sense  has  given  its  main  channel.  These  great  donors  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  universal  primary  edu- 
cation will  always  be  seen,  and  can  be  adequately  provided  for, 
only  by  the  people  as  a  whole ;  but  that  the  necessity  for  that 
advanced  education  which  can  alone  vivify  and  energize  the 
whole  school  system,  drawing  a  rich  life  up  through  it,  sending 
a  richer  life  down  through  it,  will  rarely  be  provided  for,  save  by 
the  few  men  wise  enough  to  understand  a  great  national  system 
of  education,  and  strong  enough  efficiently  to  aid  it. 

It  is,  then,  plain,  good  sense  which  has  led  mainly  to  the 
development  of  a  munificence  such  as  no  other  land  has  seen ; 
therefore  it  is  that  the  long  list  of  men  who  have  thus  distin- 
guished themselves  and  their  country  is  steadily  growing  longer, 
and  it  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the  same  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  large  growth  of  munificence  will  lead  to  yet  larger 
growths.  It  is  in  view  of  these  vast  future  gifts  to  the  country 
that  I  present  this  paper.  It  is  the  result  of  no  sudden  impulse 
or  whim  ;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  observation  and  thought 
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among  men  as  well  as  among  books,  in  public  business  as  well 
as  in  university  work,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own, 
in  other  times  as  well  as  our  own. 

Our  country  has  already  not  far  short  of  four  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  more  or  less  worthy  of  those  names, 
beside  a  vast  number  of  high-schools  and  academies  quite  as 
worthy  to  be  called  colleges  and  universities  as  many  which  bear 
those  titles.  But  the  system  embracing  all  these  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  final  form.  Probably  in  its  more  complete 
development  the  stronger  institutions,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  will,  within  a  generation  or  two,  become  universities  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  restricting  themselves  to  university 
work ;  beginning,  perhaps,  at  the  studies  now  usually  undertaken 
in  the  junior  year  of  our  colleges,  and  carrying  them  on  through 
the  senior  year,  with  two  or  three  years  of  special  or  professional 
study  afterward.  The  best  of  the  others  will  probably  accept 
their  mission  as  colleges  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  begin- 
ning the  course  two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  and  continuing 
it  to  what  is  now  the  junior  year.  Thus  they  will  do  a  work 
intermediate  between  the  general  school  system  of  the  country 
and  the  universities,  a  work  which  can  be  properly  called  colle- 
giate, a  work  the  need  of  which  is  now  sorely  felt,  and  which  is 
most  useful  and  honorable.  Such  an  organization  will  give  us 
as  good  a  system  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  probably  the  best 
system. 

Every  man  who  has  thought  to  much  purpose  upon  this  mass 
of  institutions  devoted  to  advanced  instruction  must  feel  that  it 
is  just  now  far  more  important  to  strengthen  those  we  have  than 
to  make  any  immediate  additions  to  their  number.  How  can 
this  best  be  done?  My  answer  is,  that  this  and  a  multitude  of 
other  needs  of  the  country  can  be  best  met  by  the  foundation  of 
a  university  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

But  let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  what  I  now  advocate  is 
not  a  teaching  university  at  the  national  capital.  That  would  be, 
indeed,  of  vast  value,  and  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  some  public- 
spirited  millionaire  will  link  his  name  to  the  glory  of  his  country 
by  establishing  it.  He  will  find  the  eight  or  ten  millions  it  will 
require  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  glory  which  it  will  bring  to 
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the  nation  and  to  him;  he  will  see  that  the  number  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  science  and  literature  who  live  there  or  go  there; 
tiie  scientific  collections  streaming  into  that  center  from  all 
points  in  our  vast  domain  ;  the  great  national  library  and  the 
precious  special  and  private  libraries  accumulating  there;  the 
attractiveness,  accessibility,  beautiful  climate,  and  increasing 
salubrity  of  the  place;  the  facilities  of  every  sort  for  bringing 
the  best  thought  of  the  world  to  bear  upon  the  political  center 
of  the  nation ;  that  all  these  constitute  an  argument  than  which 
none  can  be  more  cogent  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  uni- 
versity, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  at  Washington.  Such 
an  institution  could  be  united  perfectly  well  with  that  which  I 
now  advocate;  but  it  is  not  now  of  such  a  teaching  university 
that  I  am  to  speak  ;  that  I  may  discuss  in  a  future  paper.  In  the 
present  article  I  shall  sketch  a  plan  for  a  university  in  that  city 
with  no  teaching  bodj^  of  its  own,  but  using  the  teaching  bodies, 
of  all  our  preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  already 
existing,  and  making  them  all,  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  better  and  stronger.  It  is  a  plan  which 
involves,  indeed,  large  outlay ;  but  very  little  of  this  would  be 
incurred  for  salaried  officials,  and  still  less  for  brick  and  mortar. 

Without  farther  preface,  then,  the  part  of  my  plan  which  I 
now  present  may  be  sketched  as  follow^s : 

I  will  suppose,  first,  that  some  American  shall  have  appro- 
priated the  sum,  let  us  say,  of  from  three  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  a  basis  for  the  institution.  That  this  is  not  a  violent 
supposition  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  we  already  hear  of  intended 
gifts  in  one  place  of  from  six  to  eight  millions,  and  in  another 
of  from  ten  millions  to  a  much  greater  sum.  I  would  have  the 
donor  select  a  board  of  trustees  from  men  of  high  character  and 
suitable  attainments,  using  the  same  care  which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Peabody  in  choosing  the  trustees  of  his  various  institutions; 
by  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Tulane,  and  Mr.  Clark 
in  selecting  trustees  of  their  universities ;  by  Mr.  Slater  in 
selecting  the  trustees  of  his  fund  for  education  in  the  South.  Of 
this  board  the  donor  might  well  be  the  first  president. 

This  body  of  trustees,  having  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, should  select  a  head  of  the  proposed  institution,  who 
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might  be  called  its  chancellor  or  president,  and  who  should  be, 
4ix  officio^  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  To  the  acting  head 
thus  elected  would  be  added  such  clerical  force  as  he  may  need, 
with  such  local  habitation  and  center  for  the  proposed  university 
as  the  trustees  may  think  advisable.  Such  local  habitation  may 
be  a  plain  suit  of  rooms  in  any  building  already  existing,  or  it 
may  well  be  a  noble  edifice,  which  shall  adorn  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  be  the  worthy  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
institution,  indicating  to  all  who  visit  the  metropolis  that  this  is 
the  center  of  a  vast  provision  for  the  higher  education  in  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  first  main  duty  of  this  head  of  the  new  university  should 
be  to  select  every  year,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  trustees,  a 
small  body  of  examiners,  and  the  first  main  duty  of  these  exam- 
iners should  be  to  prepare  proper  examination  papers  on  the 
leading  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  first  year  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities 
of  a  worthy  grade.  There  would  naturally  be  different  sets  of 
these  papers,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  to  the  best  standard  which  instruction  has  reached 
in  each  of  those  sections.  On  these  papers  examinations  should 
be  held  at  central  points  in  these  various  sections  of  the  United 
States,  the  simple  methods  being  used  which  have  been  for 
some  time  employed  by  several  of  our  larger  universities,  as  in 
the  local  examinations  conducted  by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cornell 
in  some  of  the  greater  Western  cities. 

The  answers  thus  obtained  to  the  examination  papers,  with 
proper  certificates  as  to  character,  health,  and  physical  strength 
of  the  candidates,  having  been  forvv^arded  to  the  examiners  at 
Washington,  a  certain  number  of  the  persons  showing  the  high- 
est ability  and  giving  proper  guarantees  of  moral  earnestness 
and  sound  health,  shall  each  receive  a  scholarship,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  university,  to  the  amount  of,  say,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  good  for  four  years,  with 
the  right  and  duty  of  expending  it  in  securing  instruction  at  any 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States  which  such  successful 
candidate  may  select.  The  principal  further  condition  would  be 
one  requiring  such  scholar  from  time  to  time  during  the  four 
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years'  course  to  furnish  proper  certificates  and  reports,  satisfying 
the  officers  of  the  proposed  university  at  Washington  that  he  or 
she  is  making  worthy  progress  as  well  as  maintaining  a  good 
character  and  satisfactory  physical  condition. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  a  system  of  scholarships  would 
be  to  give  to  young  persons  of  small  means  but  of  high  character 
and  talent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  an  opportunity,  which 
they  at  present  cannot  have,  and  to  stimulate  all  such  to  high 
endeavor  in  developing  their  talents  for  their  own  honorable 
ambition,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country.  How  valuable  this  result 
would  be  every  one  engaged  in  advanced  instruction  knows. 
In  every  part  of  our  land  there  are  many  youth  of  great  talents, 
whose  small  means  debar  them  from  a  suitable  education  and 
the  country  from  their  services.  As  a  rule  great  talents  and 
small  means  go  together  in  American  students.  The  quickness, 
of  thought,  fertility  in  expedients,  closeness  of  attention,  willing- 
ness to  save  and  sacrifice,  and  all  the  other  qualities  so  frequently 
fostered  in  poverty,  naturally  develop  intellectual  strength. 
This  honorable  combination  of  poverty  with  ability  is  the  richest 
treasure  which  any  nation  possesses ;  and  the  first  effect  of  this 
plan  would  be,  I  believe,  to  unlock  the  treasure-house  and  make 
this  treasure  more  available  to  the  country. 

The  next  result  would  be  a  great  service  to  all  preparatory 
schools  and  academies,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  interest  boards  of  education  and  trustees  to  improve 
their  courses  of  instruction  and  to  elect  teachers  for  merit ;  it 
would  incite  teachers  to  select  the  best  methods  and  devote  their 
best  energies  to  their  work ;  it  would  stimulate  communities  to 
bring  into  the  schools  and  keep  in  the  schools  the  best  of  their 
youth.  To  increase  this  feeling  I  would  have  the  names  of  such 
preparatory  schools  and  instructors  as  contribute  especially  to 
the  success  of  any  candidate  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  central  university  at  Washington. 

Another  great  effect  for  good  would  be  exerted  upon  the 
various  existing  colleges  and  universities.  It  would  become  an 
ambition  with  them  to  attract  the  youth  of  talent  and  character 
who  have  secured  these  scholarships.     Every  college  and  uni- 
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versity  in  the  country,  not  completely  deadened,  would  feel 
proud  to  have  its  course  of  instruction  thus  marked  for  enlight- 
ened public  approval.  The  institutions  doing  this  in  their 
various  sections  of  the  country  would  have  an  honorable  pre- 
eminence, and  all  would  seek  to  present  the  highest  inducements. 
Men  of  wealth  attached  to  these  institutions  would  be  led  to 
strengthen  them  by  gifts,  trustees  would  watch  closely  for  the  best 
professors,  and  professors  would  be  spurred  to  do  their  best  work. 

Another  good  result  would  be  that,  as  regards  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  there  would  be  afforded 
a  method  of  comparison  between  the  work  of  various  institutions 
of  the  same  grade,  a  method  of  comparison  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  does  not  yet  exist.  Two  pieces  of  cloth  turned 
out  from  two  different  looms  can  be  placed  side  by  side,  and 
their  strength  and  texture  compared.  We  can  thus  choose 
between  them,  and  between  the  looms  which  wove  them  ;  but 
between  the  results  of  work  in  our  hundreds  of  institutions  of 
learning  no  comparison  is  at  present  possible.  Each  puts  forth 
high  claims,  but  no  present  tests  exist.  The  establishment  of 
these  scholarships  would  afford  such  tests.  The  question  be- 
tween various  systems  and  methods  of  instruction,  so  important 
to  the  country,  the  question  between  the  practical  results  of 
various  institutions,  so  important  to  parents  in  the  interest  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  would  thus  be  fairly  tested. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  plan — the  system  of  univer- 
sity scholarships.  I  turn  now  to  the  second  part,  the  creation, 
with  another  portion  of  the  income  from  the  proposed  fund,  of 
fellowships.  Of  these  I  would  have  the  university  distribute, 
each  year,  a  certain  number,  each  of  the  annual  value  of,  say, 
seven  hundred  dollars.  These  should  be  bestowed  in  the  various 
fields  of  learning,  as  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees 
at  Washington.  To  select  the  incumbents  I  would  have  the 
president  of  the  university  nominate  to  its  ooard  of  trustees  each 
year  examiners  in  the  various  subjects  required  for  the,  taking 
of  such  fellowships ;  these  examiners  being  selected  from  the 
foremost  experts  in  their  respective  fields,  whether  literary  or 
scientific.  The  candidates  should  be  sought  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  various  existing  colleges  and  universities.     The 
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appointments  should  be  made  as  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations  or  of  testimonials,  as  the  examiners  might  think 
best.  Doubtless  in  some  branches  of  instruction  they  would 
find  it  best  to  use  one  method,  in  other  branches  the  other. 

Each  of  these  fellowsliips  should  be  good  for  not  more  than 
three  years.  Each  person  taking  one  of  them  should  be  allowed 
to  use  it  as  a  means  for  securing  the  best  instruction  to  be  found 
in  the  subject  to  which  he  or  she  is  devoted,  and  should  be  at 
liberty,  for  this  purpose,  to  enjoy  the  income  of  the  fellowship 
in  any  institution  in  this  country  or  any  other.  Each  should  be 
required  to  make  frequent  reports  to  the  central  institution  at 
Washington  as  to  the  studies  taken,  progress  in  them,  and  health. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  name  three  years  as  the  longest 
period  of  holding  such  fellowships.  I  do  so  because  in  this 
period  a  student  would  have  full  time  to  make  great  progress 
under  the  best  instruction,  but  would  not  have  time  to  become 
an  intellectual  recluse,  sybarite,  or  lounger,  or  to  drift  out  of  the 
currents  of  active  thought  in  the  world  at  large. 

Some  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  with  certainty 
from  this  system  may  be  stated  as  follows :  First,  it  would 
give  the  very  best  men  and  women  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  the  best  opportunities  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  chosen  fields  of  study  and  thought.  The  great  majority 
of  these  are  youths  of  such  small  means  that  they  are  at  present 
obliged  to  turn  at  once  to  the  first  profession  which  promises 
them  a  living.  Every  college  officer  has  been  pained  at  the 
sight  of  such  youths,  of  the  highest  promise  as  scientific  inves- 
tigators, inventors,  instructors,  journalists,  historians,  jurists, 
poets,  who  would  have  added  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
country  in  their  favorite  fields,  turning  off  into  professions  for 
which  they  are  not  especially  fitted,  by  which  they  add  little, 
if  anything,  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  in  which  they 
are  hardly  ever  to  be  heard  of  again.  Taking  such  scholars  at 
their  graduation  in  all  their  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  giving 
them  two  or  three  years  to  develop  their  genius  or  talent  in  their 
chosen  fields,  virtually  insures  their  continuance  in  their  highest 
vocation:  it  is  like  doubling  the  size  of  a  diamond. 

Another  result  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  existing  col- 
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leges  and  universities.  All  would  be  anxious  to  train  students 
fitted  to  compete  successfullj  for  these  fellowships,  and  the 
stronger  institutions  would  be  especially  anxious  to  develop 
post-graduate  courses  fitted  to  attract  these.  I  can  think  ^f  no 
better  antiseptic  for  the  dry-rot  which  afflicts  so  many  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  custom  of  shelving  clergymen  unaccept- 
able to  parishes  in  college  professorships  would  probably  by  this 
means  receive  a  killing  blow. 

Still  another  very  important  result  would  be  a  test  of  work 
in  the  various  institutions,  and  so  a  test  of  the  traditions,  sys- 
tems, and  men  controlling  this  work.  In  view  of  this  test 
trustees  would  doubtless  be  more  attentive,  professors  more  ener- 
getic, and  students  more  conscientious. 

Another  result  not  less  important  would  doubtless  be  very 
marked.  As  already  stated,  I  would  allow  the  persons  taking 
these  fellowships  to  use  them  in  securing  advanced  instruction 
at  whatever  institution  they  may  select  at  home  or  abroad. 
Probably  the  great  majority  would  choose  the  best  institutions 
at  home,  but  many  would  go  abroad  and  seek  out  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  and  investigators.  Thus,  eager,  energetic,  ambi- 
tious young  American  scholars  would  bring  back  to  us  the  best 
thoughts,  words,  and  work  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  every 
department  throughout  the  world ;  skill  in  the  best  methods, 
knowledge  of  the  best  books,  familiarity  with  the  best  illustra- 
tive material.  From  the  scholars  thus  trained  our  universities, 
colleges,  and  academies  would  receive  better  teachers ;  our  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  writers  better  fitted  to  discuss  living  polit- 
ical, financial,  and  social  questions ;  the  various  professions  men 
better  prepared  to  develop  them  in  obedience  to  the  best  modern 
thought,  and  the  great  pursuits  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
material  prosperity — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  like — 
men  better  able  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of  the  world. 
Every  field  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  activity  would 
thus  be  enriched. 

As  supplementary  to  this  system  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships having  as  their  center  the  proposed  university,  I  would 
add  a  considerable  number  of  brevets,  certificates  of  honorable 
mention,  and  the  like,  which  would  be  additional  incentives  to 
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study,  and  indications  by  which  wealthy  men  might  be  guided 
in  doing  what  has  always  been  done  among  us  largely,  but 
frequently  rather  blindly — aiding  needy  and  meritorious  youths 
in  securing  a  higher  education.  There  are  few  communities  in 
this  country  where  a  young  man  of  good  character,  but  of  inad- 
equate means,  holding  such  a  brevet  or  certificate,  would  not 
find  some  public-spirited  citizen  or  citizens  ready  to  advance  to 
him  the  means  he  requires. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  third  part  of  the  plan,  I  would  have 
the  university  authorities  at  Washington  select,  from  time  to 
time,  a  small  number  of  "traveling  bachelors;,"  persons  some- 
what more  mature  than  those  taking  the  fellowships,  and  show- 
ing not  only  strong  intellectual  powers,  but  genius  or  high  talent 
in  actual,  practical  investigation.  These  should  receive  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses  while  investigating  and  reporting  upon 
subjects  of  immediate  practical  interest  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Some,  perhaps,  would  study  the  better  methods  of 
solving  sundry  pressing  problems  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  transportation ;  some  the  best  methods  of  preserving  or 
restoring  forests ;  some  the  administration  of  cities  especially 
well  or  ill  managed;  some  the  better  or  worse  systems  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  other  countries  or  in  the  various  States 
of  our  own  country  ;  some  the  working  of  laws  designed  to  meet 
certain  general  evils,  as  acts  relating  to  habitual  criminals ; 
some  the  working  of  laws  designed  to  meet  certain  specific  evils, 
as  the  laws  dealing  with  intemperance ;  some  the  best  methods 
of  preventing  the  influx  of  pauperism,  insanity,  and  crime  from 
other  countries ;  some  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
evils  in  our  own  country ;  and  so  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
subjects  of  vital  interest,  as  to  which,  at  present,  there  is  far 
more  declamation  than  knowledge.  The  result  of  this  part,  of 
the  university's  work  would  be,  first,  a  great  body  of  useful 
information ;  and  secondly,  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtful 
and  practical  men  trained  and  training  others  to  study  great 
questions,  and  not  merely  to  howl  about  them. 

There  are  various  subsidiary  features  and  supplementary 
arrangements  which  might  be  discussed,  but  I  close  my  main 
plea  by  noticing  two  or  three  inevitable  objections. 
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First,  it  will  be  said  that  the  proposed  system  would  attract 
the  best  students  from  the  weaker  institutions  in  the  newer 
States  to  the  stronger  institutions  in  the  older  States.  Ax  worst 
this  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil ;  indeed  good  would  probably 
greatly  preponderate  over  evil  in  it,  for  most  of  the  youths  thus 
going  forth  would  return  to  their  old  haunts  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them.  But  I  would  remind  any  objector  on  this 
score  that  I  have  provided  against  this  difficulty  by  suggesting 
that  the  examination  papers  for  each  section  of  the  country  be 
based  upon  the  best  standards  of  instruction  in  that  section.  The 
examinations  held  in  Texas  would  hardly,  at  first,  be  as  severe 
as  those  held  in  Massachusetts. 

Again,  others  will  protest  against  the  system  as  urging  young 
persons  on  too  strongly  in  work.  But  all  sorts  of  stimulants  to 
work  are  in  use  now,  and  in  every  field.  A  long  observation 
of  young  men  and  young  women  has  taught  me  that  there  is 
infinitely  greater  danger  to  their  health,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  from  lounging,  loafing,  dawdling,  and  droning  over 
books,  than  from  the  most  vigorous  efforts  they  can  be  induced 
to  make ;  and  I  believe  that  most  thoughtful  teachers  will  agree 
with  me  on  this  point.  In  order  to  meet  any  danger  of  the  sort 
suggested,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  insisted  on  a  proper 
examination  as  to  physical  condition  at  the  same  time  with  the 
regular  examinations  for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  also 
upon  frequent  reports  from  the  successful  candidates  as  to 
health  as  well  as  progress.  The  expectation  of  such  examina- 
tions and  reports  would  do  much  to  guard  and  improve  the 
health  of  ambitious  young  scholars  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Again,  the  objection  is  sure  to  be  raised  by  certain  excellent, 
grandmotherly  gentlemen,  that  the  system  proposed  is  a  system 
of  prizes.  So  is  life.  As  well  object  to  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest "  in  nature.  Our  whole  political  and  social  fabric  is  con- 
stantly developed  in  obedience  to  the  ambition  of  men  to  raise 
themselves,  and  when  this  ambition  leads  to  efforts  which  enno- 
ble, enrich,  and  strengthen  their  fellow  men,  as  in  this  case,  the 
objection  subsides  into  a  feeble  doctrinairism. 

And  finally,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  plan  proposed  is 
untried,  that  no  such  institution  now  exists,  that  there  is  no  prec- 
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edent  for  it.  This  objection  falls  at  once  when  we  note  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  plan  which  has  not  been  tried  and  found 
to  work  well.  Scholarships,  fellowships,  traveling  bachelor- 
ships, certificates  of  proficiency,  competitive  examinations  at  dis- 
tant points,  and  all  thQ  other  features  of  the  plan  have  been  tried 
successfully  at  v^arious  colleges  and  universities.  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins  have  each  a  very  large  number  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships ;  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  have  many ; 
Cornell  has  512  small  scholarships,  36  larger  ones,  and  8  fel- 
lowships. Dr.  McCosh  but  uttered  the  feeling  of  every  observ- 
ing teacher  when  he  said,  in  effect,  that  half  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  scholarships  and  fellowships  at  Princeton  would  do 
more  for  her  than  anything  else.  As  to  traveling  bachelorships, 
the  famous  report  of  Kaye-Shuttlew^orth  is  an  example  of  their 
value,  even  when  very  inadequately  provided  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  attention  to  this  plan,  imperfectly 
sketched  as  it  is,  in  the  belief  that  no  institution  could  now  be 
founded  with  the  same  outlay,  which  would  do  immediately  and 
permanently  so  much  to  strengthen  our  whole  American  system 
of  instruction,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university  ;  and 
that  no  movement  would  lift  so  high,  spread  so  far,  or  sustain  so 
long  the  name  and  fame  of  a  great  national  benefactor. 

The  arguments  for  a  teaching  university  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, independent  of  that  which  I  have  now  proposed,  or  sup- 
plementary to  it,  I  may  present  in  a  future  article. 

Andrew  D.  White. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  in  some  quarters,  "  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  South,  morally,  socially,  and  com- 
mercially, of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  negro?"  Every  one 
in  the  South  who  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  that  baleful 
supremacy  while  it  existed  would  answer,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  would  involve  total  and  absolute  ruin  to  the  South,  and 
infinite  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  country.  But  a  large 
class  at  the  North,  mainly  honest  and  conscientious  men,  but 
knowing  nothing  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South,  and 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  characteristics  of  the  negro,  think 
that  he  should,  of  right,  rule,  wherever  his  race  is  in  the  major- 
ity. To  this  class  I  shall  address  myself,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  prove,  by  facts  cited  from  the  recent  history  of  South  Carolina, 
while  under  negro  rule,  how  erroneous  are  their  opinions,  and 
how  sound  are  those  of  the  southern  people  who  have  had  dire- 
ful experience  of  negro  supremacy.  All  arguments  on  such  a 
subject  are  worthless,  unless  drawn  from  induction  or  based 
on  experience ;  and  we  of  the  South  claim  that  our  arguments 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  colored  citizen  stand  upon  this 
firm  ground.  In  this  article  I  shall  present  established  facts, 
leaving  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  facts 
presented  are  collated  from  the  legislative  records  of  South  Caro- 
lina, from  1868,  when  the  government  of  that  State  was  turned 
over  to  the  negroes  and  their  carpet-bag  allies,  to  1876,  when 
the  State  was  redeemed  from  a  domination  more  debasing,  more 
disgraceful,  than  any  which  has  ever  obtained  on  this  continent. 
Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  means  by  which  this  condition 
of  things  was  brought  about.  The  reconstruction  acts,  which 
disfranchised  many  whites  in  the  State,  gave  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  negroes,  not  only  without  any  constitutional  author- 
ity, but  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  they  were 
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allowed  to  vote  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  tbem  to  do  so.  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment I  quote  from  the  message  of  President  Grant,  dated  March 
30,  1870 : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"It  is  unusual  to  notify  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  by  message,  of  the 
promulgation,  by  proclamation  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  of  the  ratification  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.  In  view,  however,  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  this  day  declared  a  part  of  that 
revered  instrument,  I  deem  a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  justifiable.  A 
measure  which  makes  at  once  four  millions  of  people  voters,  who  were  here- 
tofore declared,  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  eligible  to  become  so,  .  .  .  is  indeed  a  measure  of  grander 
importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the  kind,  from  the  foundation  of  our  free 
government  to  the  present  day." 

In  this  message  President  Grant  congratulates  Congress  and 
the  country  that  '*  a  measure  which  makes  at  once  four  millions 
of  people  voters  "  had  been  ratified  ;  but  he  seems  to  forget  that 
these  same  people,  "  who  were  heretofore  declared,  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  eli- 
gible to  become  so,"  had  already  voted  under  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  ;  while  those  who,  by  inalienable  right,  were  entitled  to 
do  so  were  disfranchised.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  message  of 
President  Grant,  that  the  right  to  vote  was  conferred  on  the 
negro  in  1870  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  this  privilege  was  ex- 
ercised in  1867,  when  the  negroes,  by  their  votes,  took  possession 
of  the  government  in  South  Carolina.  I  am  making  no  argu- 
ment against  their  right  to  vote,  for  in  1867,  before  Congress 
had  taken  any  action  looking  to  this  result,  I  maintained  that 
this  privilege  should  be  extended  to  them  under  educational 
qualifications.  I  recognized  then  that  in  a  republic  such  as 
ours  no  citizen  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  because  of  his  color  or  of  any  other  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction. I  therefore  advocated,  in  a  public  address,  that  the 
State,  which  then,  under  the  Constitution,  had  absolute  power  to 
fix  the  qualifications  of  voters,  should  give  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  negroes,  protecting  itself  by  imposing  an  educational 
qualification. 

I  need  not,  at  this  late  day,  and  in  view  of  the  experience 
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we  have  had  of  the  effect  of  the  negro  vote,  give  the  reasons 
which  actuated  me  in  advocating  this  measure.  But  I  dreaded 
the  threatened  infusion  of  so  large  a  mass  of  ignorant  voters 
as  universal  suffrage  would  give  into  oar  body-politic,  and  I 
regarded  such  a  result  as  a  great  crime  against  humanity,  civil- 
ization, and  Christianity.  I  believed  that  the  best  class  of  the 
negroes  could  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  ballot,  and  that  this 
privilege  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  others  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  By 
these  means  we  should  gradually  have  absorbed  these  new-made 
citizens  into  our  body-politic,  without  any  violent  shock  to  our 
system,  and  without  danger  to  the  republic.  Other  counsels 
prevailed,  and  "  four  millions  of  people  were  made  voters  "  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  as  President  Grant  rather  loosely 
expressed  it,  in  his  congratulatory  message. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  negroes  in  South  Carolina  came  to  exercise  the 
electoral  franchise.  On  the  30th  June,  1865,  Hon.  B.  F.  Perry 
was  appointed  provisional  governor  of  the  State,  and  on  the  18th 
of  October  Hon.  James  L.  Orr  was  elected  governor.  The 
autonomy  of  the  State  was  complete,  and  its  government  fully 
organized  in  all  departments.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
struction acts,  in  1867,  this  government  was  supplanted  by  one 
of  a  military  character,  and  General  Sickles  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district,  composed  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
He  was  superseded  in  September  by  General  Canby,  by  whom 
orders  were  given  for  a  registration  of  voters,  preliminary  to  the 
■calling  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution.  At  this  elec- 
tion, held  in  November,  1867,  68,876  colored  men  voted,  and,  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  chosen,  63  were  negroes  and  34 
whites.  This  motley  convention  met  in  January,  1868,  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  70,700 
negroes  in  April  following.  At  this  last  election  the  State  offi- 
cers and  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  legislature  were  elected. 
Of  the  latter,  85  were  negroes  and  72  white.  Many  of  these 
negroes  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  white  contingent 
was  chiefly  made  up  of  carpet-baggers,  men  without  character, 
principle,  or  property.     Thus    the  regularly  organized  govern- 
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ment  of  the  State  was  arbitrarily  overthrown,  and  another 
government  established  by  the  votes  of  people  who  were  recog- 
nized as  voters  neither  by  the  Constitution  of  that  State  nor  Vjy 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  negroes  voted 
to  make  themselves  voters,  and  by  their  votes  took  possession  of 
the  State  government.  At  this  "  election,"  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  a  proceeding  violative  of  all  law,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitution,  Robt  R  Scott  was  chosen  to  be  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  carnival  of  crime 
and  corruption  which  shocked  the  country,  brought  discredit  on 
republican  institutions,  and  won  for  my  unfortunate  State  the 
name  of  the  "  Prostrate  State."  How  deservedly  that  name  was 
applied  to  her  the  facts  attending  the  eight  years  of  negro  domi- 
nation, which  I  shall  present,  establish  beyond  question. 

When  the  government  of  the  State  was  wrenched  from  the 
hands  of  its  legitimate  custodians,  the  State  debt  amounted  to 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind» 
in  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  conduct  of  financial  affairs  by 
the  new  rulers.  With  very  few  exceptions  these  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  owned  no  property,  they  paid  no 
taxes,  they  were  profoundly  ignorant,  and  equally  unscrupulous. 
Devoid  of  principle  and  incapable  of  shame,  the  sole  object  of 
their  public  acts  was  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers  of  the  State.  How  persistently  they  pursued  this 
course,  how  successfully  they  accomplished  their  end,  will  best 
be  shown  by  the  public  records  from  which  I  shall  now  quote. 
But,  before  giving  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  investigating 
committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1877,  I  desire  to 
quote  from  another  authority,  a  little  work  written  by  James  S. 
Pike,  late  minister  to  the  Hague,  entitled  ''The  Prostrate  State." 
This  work  was  written  in  South  Carolina  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature  in  February  and  March,  1873,  and,  as  a  pen- 
picture  of  the  members  of  that  general  assembly  and  of  affairs  in 
the  State,  as  seen  by  a  northern  man,  his  description  possesses 
historic  value.  The  picture  he  gives  is  not  overdrawn ;  no 
colors  were  too  dark  to  portray  that  hideous  scene,  no  language 
strong  enough  to  denounce  it.  The  only  difficulty  in  making 
selections  from  the  volume  is,  that  every  page  shows  a  record  of 
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infamy  never  before  equaled  among  civilized  people.  The  first 
chapter  in  Mr.  Pike's  work  is  headed  "A  Black  Parliament," 
and  after  describing  "  the  legislators  of  South  Carolina,"  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows :  " 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  outcome,  the  ripe,  perfected  fruit,  of  the  boasted  civiliza- 
tion of  tlie  South  after  two  hundred  years  of  experience.  A  white  community 
that  had  gradually  risen  from  small  beginnings  till  it  grew  into  wealth,  culture, 
and  refinement,  and  became  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization ;  that 
successfully  asserted  its  resistance  to  a  foreign  tyranny  by  deeds  of  conspicuous 
valor;  which  achieved  liberty  and  independence  through  the  fire  and  tempest 
of  civil  war,  and  illustrated  itself  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  by  orators  and 
statesmen  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation;  such  a  community  is  then  reduced  to 
this.  It  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  ruled  over  by  this  strange  conglomerate, 
gathered  from  the  ranks  of  its  own  servile  population.  ...  In  the  place 
of  this  old  aristocratic  society  stands  the  rude  form  of  the  most  ignorant 
democracy  that  mankind  ever  saw  invested  with  the  functions  of  government. 
It  is  the  dregs  of  the  population  habilitated  in  the  robes  of  their  intelligent 
predecessors,  and  asserting  over  them  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  corruption 
through  the  inexorable  machinery  of  a  majority  of  numbers.  It  is  barbarism 
overwhelming  civilization  by  physical  force.  .  .  .  Let  us  approach  nearer 
and  take  a  closer  view.  We  will  enter  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here  sit 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members ;  of  these  twenty-three  are  white  men 
representing  the  remains  of  the  old  civilization.  .  .  .  These  twenty-three 
white  men  are  but  the  observers,  the  enforced  auditors,  of  the  dull  and  clumsy 
imitation  of  a  deliberative  body,  whose  appearance  in  their  present  capacity  is  at 
once  a  wonder  and  a  shame  to  modern  civilization.  .  .  .  But  the  reader 
will  find  any  portraiture  inadequate  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  body,  and  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature, without  observing  its  details.  The  speaker  is  black,  the  clerk  is  black, 
the  door-keepers  are  black,  the  little  pages  are  black,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  is  black,  and  the  chaplain  is  coal  biack.  At  some  of  the  desks 
sit  colored  men  whose  types  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside  of  Congo;  whose 
costumes,  visages,  attitudes,  and  expression  only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a 
buccaneer." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  allowed  for  this  article, 
to  embody  auvthing  more  than  a  mere  abstract  of  the  evidence 
he  offers  to  prove  what  a  dismal  failure,  what  a  travesty  on 
republican  government,  and  what  a  crime  it  was  against  justice, 
decency,  and  civilization,  to  place  all  the  intelligence,  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  capital  of  a  State  under  the  barbaric  rule  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  and  corruption.  E  would  commend  Mr.  Pike's  work 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  honestly  desire  to  ascertain  what 

were  the  results  of  negro  rule  while  it  prevailed  in  the  South, 
i         26 
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Chapter  III.,  "  Villainies  of  the  State  Government,"  opens 
as  follows : 

*'  The  corruption  of  the  State  government  of  South  Carolina  is  a  topic  that 
has  grown  threadbare  in  the  handling.  The  last  administration  stole  right 
and  left  with  a  recklessness  and  audacity  without  parallel.  The  robbery 
under  it  embraced  all  grades  of  people.  The  thieves  had  to  combine  to  aid 
one  another.  .  .  .  They  do  not  attempt  even  to  conceal  their  plunder. 
.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  late  administration,  which  terminated  its  existence 
in  November,  1872,  was  a  morass  of  rottenness,  and  the  present  administration 
was  born  of  the  corruptions  of  that.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  villainies  of  the  past  will  be  speedily  uncovered.  The  pres- 
ent governor  was  speaker  of  the  last  House,  and  he  is  credited  with  having 
issued,  during  his  term  in  office,  over  $400,000  of  pay  certificates,  which  are 
still  unredeemed  and  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation,  but  which  must  be 
saddled  on  the  tax-payers  sooner  or  later.  .  .  .  'How  did  you  get  your 
money  ?  '  was  asked  of  a  prominent  legislator  and  lobbyist.  '  I  stole  it,'  was 
the  prompt  reply.  .  .  .  As  it  is,  taxation  is  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
and  nearly  $2,000,000  per  annum  are  raised  for  State  expenses  where  $4i  0,000 
formerly  sufficed.  .  .  .  The  new  governor  has  the  reputation  of  spending 
$30,000  or  $40,000  a  year  on  a  salary  of  $3,500  ;  but  his  financial  operations 
are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  only  referred  to  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  ".  .  .  The  total  amount  of  the  stationery  bill  of  the  House  for 
the  twenty  years  preceding  1861  averaged  $400  per  annum.  Last  year  it  was 
$16,000.  .  .  .  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  thick-coming  issues  that 
result  from  emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  which  are  now  barely  in  the 
bud  and  in  the  blossom.  The  ignorance  manifested  is  black  with  its  denseness, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  negro  in  slavery  had  absolutely  no 
morale,  he  comes  out  of  it  entirely  without  morale.  .  .  .  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  the  decency  and  intelligence  and  property  of  the  State  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  its  ignorant  black  pauper  multitude,  but  it  becomes  unendurable 
when  to  that  ignorance  the  worst  vices  are  superadded." 

The  views  expressed  in  the  work  from  which  I  quote  are 
those  of  an  impartial,  thoughtful  observer,  and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  all  who  desire  to  see  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  negro  citizenship. 
This  is  the  gravest  question  which  has  ever  been  submitted  to  a 
free  people,  and  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  It 
will  require  wisdom  of  the  highest  order  and  ardent  patriotism  so 
to  adjust  the  political  relations  of  the  two  races  as  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  gravest  dangers.  With  a  few  more  quotations 
from  Mr.  Pike  I  must  dismiss  his  work : 

^'  The  rule  of  South  Carolina  should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  gov- 
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ernment.  It  is  the  installation  of  a  huge  system  of  brigandage.  The  men 
who  have  had  it  in  control,  and  who  now  have  it  in  control,  are  the  picked  vil- 
lains of  the  community.  They  are  the  highwaymen  of  the  State.  They  are 
professional  legislative  robbers.  They  are  men  who  have  studied  and  practiced 
the  art  of  legalized  theft.  They  are  in  no  sense  different  from,  or  better  than, 
the  men  who  fill  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  the  world.  They  are,  in 
fact,  of  precisely  that  class,  only  more  daring  and  audacious.  They  pick  your 
pockets  by  law.  They  rob  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike  by  law.  They  confis- 
cate your  estate  by  law.  They  do  none  of  these  things  even  under  the  tyrant's 
plea  of  the  public  good  or  the  public  necessity.  They  do  all  simply  to  enrich 
themselves  personally.  .  .  .  Fancy  the  moral  condition  of  a  State  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  all  its  voting  citizens  are  habitually  guilty  of  thiev- 
ing and  of  concubinage.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  South  Carolina.  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  nothing  better 
to  propose  than  this  for  the  government  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
States  of  the  American  Union  ?  ,  .  .  As  it  is  morally,  so  it  is  intellect- 
ually. These  same  rulers  of  a  great  State,  speaking  of  them  as  a  \vhole,  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  are  as  ignorant  and  as  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of 
their  political  functions  as  would  be  the  Bedouin  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  the  rov- 
ing Comanches  of  the  plains,  if  called  upon  to  choose  the  rulers  of  New  York 
or  Massachusetts.  Is  this  the  self-government  for  which  a  war  of  seven  years 
was  waged,  in  which  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  shed,  and  to  secure  the 
results  of  which  a  written  Constitution  was  painfully  elaborated  by  its  wisest 
and  most  conscientious  men,  in  order  that  justice  and  liberty  might  forever  be 
maintained  in  the  States  of  the  model  American  republic  ?  Tell  us  what  gov- 
ernment of  any  civilized  state  of  the  Old  World,  if  imported  into  South  Caro- 
lina, would  be  as  oppressive  upon,  and  as  unfitted  for,  the  300,000  white  peo- 
ple of  that  State  as  that  which  now  curses  it  under  the  name  of  republican  ? 
.  .  .  In  all  modern  history  there  has  been  no  substitution  of  ignorance  for 
knowledge,  of  barbarism  for  cultivation,  of  stolidity  for  intelligence,  of  inca- 
pacity for  skill,  of  vice  and  corruption  for  probity  and  virtue,  in  the  revolutions 
and  changes  which  have  taken  place.  .  .  .  But  it  is  altogether  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  South  Carolina.  Here  is  one  to  which  all  modern  history  does 
not  furnish  a  parallel." 

I  turn  now  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  1877. 

This  committee  was  appointed  under  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  instructed  to  investigate  any 
improper  or  illegal  use  of  the  "public  funds  or  credit  of  the 
State."  By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  they  were  also  author- 
ized to  investigate  any  frauds  perpetrated  against  the  State,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  is  given  in  a  voluminous  report  to  the 
legislature.  No  extracts  from  this  report  can  show,  in  all  their 
enormity,  the  frauds  committed  by  the  dominant  party  of  the 
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State  during  the  so-called  Republican  rule,  nor  could  they  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  vice  and  corruption  which  then  per- 
meated the  whole  political  system.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  this 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  motion  of  a  Kepublican  sena- 
tor, a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who  felt  shame  at  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  his  State  was  subjected,  and  who  earnestly  sought 
to  bring  to  light  all  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed,  and 
to  have  the  perpetrators  punished.  He  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  all  the  most  damaging  testimony  em- 
bodied in  the  report  was  given  b\^  Republicans,  or  taken  from 
Republican  sources.  No  one  in  the  State  would  have  regarded 
the  witnesses  summoned  as  credible  in  any  case,  save  in  one 
where  they  gave  evidence  as  to  their  own  complicity  in  the 
crimes  committed ;  but  when  immunity  was  promised  to  all 
who  should  turn  state's  evidence,  there  \vas  no  difficulty  in  un- 
covering the  great  frauds  which  had  been  perpetrated,  or  in  fix- 
ing the  guilt  on  the  criminals  engaged  in  them.  The  first  sub- 
ject to  which  the  committee  directed  their  attention  was  the 
election  of  Jno.  J.  Patterson  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  1872,  the  committee  having  been  instructed  ''to  ascertain 
whether  the  same  was  procured  by  bribery  and  corruption."  On 
this  point  about  seventy  affidavits,  chiefly  from  members  of  the 
legislature,  were  placed  on  tbe  record,  all  going  to  show  that 
Patterson  had  secured  his  election  by  the  shameless  and  whole- 
sale bribery  of  the  members.  So  overwhelming  was  the  proof  of 
this  fact  that  Patterson  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  had  the  State  been  able  to  secure  his  pres- 
ence for  a  trial.  If  any  one  entertains  a  doubt  of  his  guilt,  a 
perusal  of  the  committee's  report  will  at  once  remove  it.  The 
next  subject  to  which  the  committee  turned  their  attention  was 
that  of  "supplies,"  and  in  this  connection  I  quote  a  few  ])ara- 
graphs  from  their  report : 

*'  If  the  simple  statement  was  made  that  senators  and  members  cf  the 
House  were  furnished  with  everything'  they  desired,  from  swaddling  clothes 
and  cradle  to  the  coffin  of  the  undertaker,  from  brogans  to  chignons,  finest  ex- 
tracts to  best  wines  and  liquoi-s,  and  all  paid  for  by  the  State,  it  would  create  a 
smile  of  doubt  and  derision  ;  but  when  we  make  the  statement,  and  prove  it  by 
several  witnesses,  and  vouchers  found  in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  all  will  with  sorrow  admit  the  truthfulness  of  this  report. " 
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Woodruff,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Senate  at  that  time,  testifies 
on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"Under  the  liead  of  'supplies'  was  embraced  everything  that  a  s^ator 
chose  to  order.  ...  At  first  the  orders  were  moderate,  and  included  only 
stationery  and  postage-stamps,  but  they  gradually  increased  until  they  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions.  .  .  .  A.  0.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  House,  testifies 
that  supplies  were  furnished  under  the  head  of  '  legislative  expenses,'  '  sun- 
dries,'and  'stationery,' and  inchuled  refreshments  for  committee  rooms,  gro- 
ceries, clocks,  liorses,  carriages,  dry -goods,  furniture  of  every  description,  and 
miscellaneous  articles  of  merchandise  for  the  personal  use  of  the  members. 
.  .  .  Your  committee  find,  upon  examination  of  vouchers  in  the  treasurer's 
office,  that  in  one  session  there  was  expended,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
supplies,  sundries,  and  incidental  expenses,  not  less  than  $350,000,  $125,000  of 
which  was  spent  for  refreshments,  including  the  finest  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars. 
.  .  .  It  is  shown  that  on  March  4,  1873,  Solomon  furnished  the  Senate 
$1,631  worth  of  wines  and  liquors,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  the  same  month, 
$1,85-2.75  worth,  aggregating  $3,483.75." 

I  will  quote  from  the  report  onlj  a  few  lines  more,  to  show 
how  vast  was  the  comprehension  of  the  term  "  supplies  "  in 
those  days,  and  how  liberal  the  construction  given  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  the  authority  under  which  they  levied 
what  was  literally  "blackmail"  on  their  unfortunate  constitu- 
ents. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  articles  enumerated  were 
all  stolen  by  these  legislators,  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  for  in 
the  report  vouchers  are  to  be  found  substantiating  every  charge 
of  theft  made.  I  can  give  only  a  very  few  items  of  the  "  sup- 
plies "  furnished,  for  the  list  comprises  almost  every  article 
which  civilized  man  uses  or  barbaric  taste  fancies : 

"Finest  English  tapestry  brussels  carpeting,  English  body  brussels  carpet- 
ing, English  velvet  door  mats,  English  thread  door  mats,  English  oilcloths, 
English  velvet  hassocks,  .  .  .  finest  French  velvets,  silk  damask,  Irish 
linens,  billiard  table-cloths,  linen  towels,  woolen  blankets,  imported  flannels, 
Marseilles  quilts,  ladies'  hoods,  ribbons  of  all  qualities,  pieces  of  crepe,  scissors, 
skirt  braids  and  pins,  tooth-brushes,  hooks  and  eyes,  boulevard  skirts,  bustles, 
chignons,  palpitators,  garters,  chemises,  parasols,  gold  watches  and  chains,  rich 
sets  of  gold  jewelry,  diamond  rings,  diamond  pins,  ivory-handled  knives  and 
forks,  pocket  pistols,  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary,  fine  horses,  mules,  car- 
riages, buggies,  and  harness." 

The  above  list  hardly  embraces  one-tenth  of  the  articles 
named  in  the  report  as  having  been  bought  by  these  legislators 
and  charged  to  the  State ;  but  the  list  is  surely  long  enough  to 
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prove  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pike,  already  quoted,  tliat  these  sable 
statesmen,  aided  by  their  carpet-bag  allies,  ^'  stole  right  and  left." 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  very  voluminous,  covering 
several  hundred  pages.  From  the  mass  of  testimony  presented 
only  extracts  taken  here  and  there  can  be  given,  and  these  I 
have  selected  from  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  report,  in 
order  to  show  that  fraud,  corruption,  and  vice  ran  riot  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  plunder  was  found  in  the  public  printing  of  the  State,  and 
the  committee  dealt  with  this  subject  at  great  length,  exposing 
an  organized  system  to  defraud  a  State  never  surpassed  in  mag- 
nitude or  iniquity  in  the  criminal  records  of  similar  cases.  The 
committee  say : 

"  Whilst  fraud,  bribery,  and  corruption  were  rife  in  every  department  of 
the  State  government,  nothing  has  equaled  the  magnitude  and  infamy  attend- 
ing the  management  of  public  printing.  .  .  .  The  division  of  the  spoils 
extended  from  the  highest  officials  to  the  humblest  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Indeed,  it  embraced  a  majority  of  the  State  officials,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  ...  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons,  the  fund  obtained  was  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  various  Republican  journals,  daily  and  weekly. 
.  .  .  At  first,  as  will  appear  from  the  testimony,  under  Mr.  Denny's  contract 
the  division  of  the  spoils  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  a  majority  did  not  like  Denny's  close  manner  of  con- 
ducting business.  Hence  the  Carolina  Printing  Company  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  certain  State  officials  and  the  editors  of  the  Columbia  '  Union, '  and 
Charleston  'Republican.'" 

The  amount  stolen  from  the  State  by  this  ring  of  robbers 
passes  belief,  and  but  for  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
figures  given,  proving  this  organized  system  of  plunder,  the 
facts  presented  by  the  committee  would  seem  incredible.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  evidence  submitted  is  sustained 
by  affidavits,  and  in  most  cases  by  those  of  the  criminals  them- 
selves ;  so  that  no  room  to  doubt  the  damaging  exposure  is  left. 
The  committee  say  that  from  1868  to  1876  the  amount  paid  for 
public  printing  amounted  to  $1,326,589 — 

"a  sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  public  printing  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  government  up  to  1868,  including  all  payments  made  during 
the  war  in  Confederate  currency.  .  .  .  The  public  printing  in  this  State 
cost  $450,000  in  one  year,  exceeding  the  cost  of  like  work  in  Massachusetts' 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  by  $122,932.  .     .     Amount 
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appropriated  in  Ohio  for  printing,  $03,000;  amount  appropriated  in  South 
Carolina,  $450,000;  cost  of  printing  in  Ohio,  per  capita,  2^^  mills;  cost  of 
printing  in  South  Carolina,  per  capita,  43|  mills.  ...  In  Ohio  we  find 
that  $27,000  of  the  expense  charged  was  for  a  kind  of  printing  not  required 
in  this  State.  ...  It  is  shown  that  there  was  appropriated,  during 
the  sessions  of  1872-73,  by  this  State,  $128,094  more  than  the  cost  of  print- 
ing in  all  the  thirteen  southern  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  there  was  appropriated  $385,000,  at  the  session  of  1873-74,  for 
printing  in  South  Carolina,  making  a  total  of  $835,000  within  two  years,  or  an 
average  of  $145,594  per  annum  over  and  above  the  cost  of  printing  in  all  the 
southern  States  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  the  fall  or  winter  of  1870  the  Caro- 
lina Printing  Company  was  organized  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Denny,  R.  K.  Scott, 
N.  G.  Parker,  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  J.  W.  Morris,  and  L.  Cass  Carpenter." 

The  committee  append  a  list  giving  tlie  names  of  fifteen  sena- 
tors and  seven  representatives  who  received  sums  varying  from 
$50  to  $5,000,  under  what  thej  call  "  this  division  and  silence 
arrangement ;"  they  also  give  a  list  of  those  who  were  bribed  to 
vote  for  this  enormous  appropriation  for  printing.  In  this  black 
list  we  find  that  Gov.  F.  J.  Moses  received  $20,000,  F.  L.  Car- 
dozo,  treasurer,  $12,500,  Senator  B.  F.  Whittemore,  $5,000,  Lieut- 
Gov.  Gleavis,  $2,500,  and  so  on  down  to  the  pitiful  amount  of 
$50,  for  which  some  senators  sold  themselves,  though  they  were 
high-priced  even  at  that  sum !  Among  the  distinguished  states- 
men who  fill  this  roll  of  honor,  Senator  Robt.  Smalls  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place.  He  was  valued  high,  for  the  price  paid  for  him 
was  $5,000.  I  mention  him  as  a  shining  example,  for  after  he  was 
convicted  of  bribery  by  a  jury,  half  of  whom,  if  I  remember  aright, 
were  colored  men,  and  was,  by  a  Republican  judge,  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary,  he,  after  being  pardoned  by  the  Democratic  governor 
of  the  State,  was  chosen  by  his  admiring  friends  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  as  a  fit  representative  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress.  This  was  the  reward  bestowed  on  him  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  race  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  honesty ! 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  constituents,  apprised  as  they  have 
been  of  his  disreputable  conduct,  and  recognizing  the  shame  that 
attached  to  them  in  having  such  a  representative  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  relegated  him,  at  the  last  election,  to  the  walks  of  pri- 
vate life,  much  to  their  honor.  All  the  other  criminals  convicted 
at  that  time  were  pardoned,  for  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the 
wisest  statesmanship  consisted  of  the  most  general   amnesty." 
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But  1  confess  that  I  hardly  expected  to  see  a  convicted  and  par- 
doned criminal  representing  my  State  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
The  committee  go  on  to  show  the  amount  expended  in  bribes 
to  secure  the  passage  of  appropriations  for  the  public  printin^r, 
and  the  testimony  adduced  proves  that  this  was  $124,969. 
Various  interesting  exhibits  are  given,  sustaining  the  grave 
charges  of  peculation  made  by  the  committee,  but  these  are 
too  voluminous  to  be  embodied  in  this  paper.  A  summary, 
however,  of  some  of  these  is  given  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
frauds  committed.  Under  negro  rule,  from  1868  to  1876,  the 
public  printing 

»'cost  $1,326,589;  total  cost  from  1790  to  1868,  $609,000;  showing  an  excess 
of  cost  for  printing,  during  eight  years  of  Republican  administration,  over  the 
seventy-eight  previous  years,  of  $717,589.  .  .  .  Excess  of  cost  of  printing, 
under  Republican  administration  for  fifteen  months,  over  that  of  the  old  regime 
for  seventy-eight  years,  as  above,  $226  000.  Cost  of  printing  per  month  under 
Republican  administration,  $55,666;  cost  per  month  under  Hampton  adminis- 
tration, $514.80." 

In  the  session  of  1872-73,  when  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
was  made  for  the  public  printing,  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  testi- 
fies that  $112,550  was  paid  to  the  secretary  and  officials  as  a 
bribe  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  lie  gives  the  names 
of  the  following  parties,  with  the  amount  paid  to  each,  viz. : 

"Gov.  F.  J.  Moses,  $20,000;  J.  L.  Nagle,  $40,000;  Melton  and  Chamber- 
lain, $10,000;  F.  L.  Cardozo  (treasurer),  $12,500;  Senator  B.  F.  Whittemore, 
$5,000;  Senator  R.  Smalls,  $5,000." 

And  so  on,  through  a  list  of  twenty-three  senators,  to  poor  Sena- 
tor Ford,  who  only  received  $50.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
when  some  of  these  patriots  "left  their  country  for  their  coun- 
try's good,"  they  received  lucrative  positions  in  the  departments 
in  Washington.  This  was  notably  true  of  ISTagle  and  Cardozo, 
the  latter  of  whom,  having  been  convicted  in  South  Carolina  of 
bribery,  and  sentenced,  was  afterward  pardoned  by  a  Democratic 
governor.  That  was  a  striking  example  of  "civil-service  re- 
form" under  a  Eepublican  administration!  It  is  needless  to 
follow  the  committee  farther  in  their  labor  to  expose  the  infamy 
attending  negro  supremacy  in  South  Carolina.  Wherever  the 
light  of  investigation  was  cast,  vice,  corruption,  and  crime  were 
exposed.     In  the  words  of  the  committee : 
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"  Now  let  the  curtain  drop.  For  why  amplify  criticism  of  such  men  or 
such  measures?  The  facts  sworn  to  by  so  many  witnesses  must  be  sufficiently 
convincing  without  further  comment." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me,  in  view  of  the  facts  adduced, 
to  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  negro  supremacy  would  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  to  any 
State  of  the  Union,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  our 
republican  institutions.  But,  before  closing,  I  beg  to  commend 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
man  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion. In  the  orreat  debates  between  himself  and  Mr.  Douo^las, 
in  Illinois,  in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  speech  of  September 
18th,  used  the  following  language: 

"  While  at  the  hotel  to-day,  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  know 
whether  I  really  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
negroes  and  white  people.  ...  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality 
of  the  white  and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor 
to  intermarry  with  white  people  ;  and  I  will  say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  there 
is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which,  I  believe, 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  polit- 
ical equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain 
together,  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior;  and  I,  as  much  as 
any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the 
white  race.  ...  I  will  add  to  this,  that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality, 
social  and  political,  between  negroes  and  white  men.  ...  I  will  add  one 
further  word,  which  is  this:  that  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  place 
where  an  alteration  of  tlie  social  and  political  relations  of  the  negro  and  the 
white  man  can  be  made,  except  in  the  State  legislature — not  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

In  September,  1859,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr.  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed the  same  views,  and  even  more  emphatically  than  he 
had  previously  done;  but,  while  doing  this,  he  was  equally 
emphatic  in  expressing  the  utmost  kindness  for  the  negro.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  he  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  colored  race, 
and  hence  his  views  as  to  the  capacity  of  this  people  to  govern 
great  and  free  commonwealths  are  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Wade  Hampton. 


POVERTY,   SYMPATHY,   AND   ECONOMICS. 

Last  August  there  was  published,  in  this  review,  a  suggestive 
article  on  ''  The  Conditions  of  Industrial  Peace  " — "  peace,"  that  is, 
not  between  nation  and  nation,  but  between  capital  and  labor,  or 
the  laborers  and  the  employers  of  labor.  Of  such  conditions  the 
writer.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  enumerated  fourteen ;  most  of  them,  in 
his  opinion,  still  waiting  to  be  realized.  His  list  is  instructive 
as  illustrating  the  state  of  contemporary  speculation,  rather  than 
valuable  as  an  actual  contribution  to  truth.  Thus,  amonoc  manv 
conditions  of  doubtful  or  small  importance,  he  specifies  the  one 
which  is  actually  the  most  essential  of  all,  and  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  least  generally  appreciated.  That  condition,  in 
Prof.  Ely's  words,  is  "  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  social  and  political  science."  Prof.  Ely  proceeds  as  follows, 
and  it  is  impossible  too  often  or  with  too  persistent  emphasis  to 
repeat  what  he  says : 

''Right  action  depends  on  right  thinking,  and  there  is  as  gross  ignorance  of 
the  elements  of  political  economy  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor  ;  perhaps 
a  denser  ignorance,  for  the  poor  have  lately  given  more  attention  to  this  study, 
as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  '  labor'  press  with  the  '  capitalistic  '  press." 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Prof.  Ely  himself  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  victim  of  the  very  ignorance  which  he  deplores  ;  not 
because  he  commits  himself  to  any  false  economic  theory,  but 
because,  having  recognized  that  a  true  theory  is  important,  he 
utterly  fails  to  give  that  importance  its  due  degree.  Of  his  four- 
teen "  conditions  of  industrial  peace,"  economic  knowledge  is  the 
eighth ;  and  he  places  it  incidentally  between  "  applied  Chris- 
tianity" and  an  avoidance  of  any  measures  which  might  make 
martyrs  of  anarchists.  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  priest,  in 
instructing  a  penitent  as  to  the  various  conditions  essential  to  a 
good  communion,  were  to  place  contrition  between  a  decent  coat 
and  a  prayer-book.     Prof.  Ely  in  this  represents  others  besides 
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himself.  Many  see  that  economic  knowledge  is  a  desirable 
thing,  but  thej  do  not  see  how  desirable.  They  do  not  see 
that  it  is  desirable  before  all  other  things,  and  at  the  present 
moment  beyond  all  other  things.  That  it  is  so,  and  why  it  is  so, 
is  what  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

The  extraordinary  importance,  for  its  power  of  practically 
affecting  the  situation,  which  I  claim  for  the  study  of  economic 
science  can  be  plausibly  questioned  on  various  grounds,  and  it 
is  by  considering  these  that  its  reality  can  be  most  sharply  ex- 
hibited. The  most  obvious  and  most  important  objections  are 
as  follows :  It  will  be  said  that  the  labor  movement  did  not 
originate  in  scientific  theories,  does  not  derive  its  stimulus  from 
scientific  theories,  and  cannot,  accordingly,  be  controlled  by  sci- 
entific theories ;  and  different  people,  in  urging  this,  will  have 
foremost  in  their  minds  different  aspects  of  the  question.  To 
some  the  main  factor  in  the  labor  movement  will  seem  to  be 
philanthropy,  and  the  main  requisites  for  bringing  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue  to  be  a  passionate  pity  for  suffering  and  an  indignation 
against  injustice,  which  will  never  be  appeased  till  suffering  and 
injustice  are  done  away  with.  To  others,  again,  the  movement 
will  seem  mainly  due,  not  to  pity  for  suffering,  but  to  the  temper 
of  the  sufferers  themselves,  who,  it  is  said,  under  the  regime  of 
capital,  find  their  condition  growing  constantly  worse  and  worse, 
whilst  their  social  tastes  at  the  same  time  are  developing,  and 
their  sense  of  their  own  power  increasing.  We  shall  thus, 
broadly  speaking,  be  met  by  two  classes  of  objectors :  those  who 
regard  the  labor  movement  as  depending  on  sympathy  and  agi- 
tation from  above,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  the  outcome  of 
volcanic  passion  from  below.  The  first  will  urge  that  economic 
science  is  a  secondary  requisite  only,  and  that  its  frigid  specu- 
lations can  do  little  for  the  laboring  classes  compared  with  what 
can  be  done  for  them  by  passion,  zeal,  and  perseverance ;  whilst 
the  second  will  urge  that  such  science  can  never  affect  the  labor- 
ing classes  at  all,  not  only  because  its  teaching  could  never  be 
generally  brought  home  to  them,  but  because,  even  if  it  were, 
their  conduct  and  their  demands  would  be  limited  only  by 
their  desires  and  their  own  experience  of  their  power,  not  by 
the  gossamer  chains  of  a  philosopher's  abstract  arguments. 
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But  though  all  this  is  plausible,  yet  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
more  closely,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  true. 
It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  will  consider  the  labor  move- 
ment for  a  moment,  that  its  vitality  depends  on  three  separate 
classes.  It  depends  on  both  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
— on  those  who  openly  promote  it  from  above,  and  on  the  troubled 
multitude  below — and  farther,  on  a  third  class,  consisting  of  those 
who,  though  not  belonging  to  any  definite  labor  party  or  dis- 
tinctly assenting  to  any  revolutionary  theories,  yet  give  the  move- 
ment a  certain  amount  of  encouragement,  the  exact  extent  and 
grounds  of  which  they  are  themselves  unable  to  define. 

Of  the  first  class  such  persons  as  Mr.  Henry  George  are  exam- 
ples, or,  again,  socialists  like  Mr.  Lawrence  Gronlund. 

Of  the  second  class  no  examples  need  be  given.  It  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  laboring  masses  generally. 

Of  the  third  class,  a  good  example  may  be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish liadicals.  These  men,  or  at  least  the  most  eager  among 
them,  are  continually,  in  the  press  and  on  public  platforms,  indors- 
ing and  emphasizing  the  more  general  language  of  the  socialists 
with  regard  to  the  injustice  of  existing  society,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  of  the  poor,  and  the  tyranny  and  false  position  of  the 
rich  ;  and  they  have  during  this  winter  actually  joined  hands 
with  the  socialists  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  labor  demon- 
strations in  London.  And  yet  these  men,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain points,  and  those  the  very  points  which  the  socialists  think 
m.ost  essential,  are  not  only  not  adherents  of  socialism,  but  are 
bitterly  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  it.  A  good  specimen  of 
this  class  is  Mr.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  No 
socialist  could  declaim  with  more  energy  than  he  against  the  tone 
and  influence  of  the  capitalistic  classes,  and  the  implied  iniquity 
of  riches  and  luxury  generally.  But  whereas  the  socialists,  in 
using  such  language,  have  a  definite  economic  theory  at  the  back 
of  it — a  theory  which  maintains  that  all  interest  and  all  profits 
are  illegitimate,  and  simj^ly  represent  so  many  thefts  from  labor — 
Mr.  Stead,  and  others  like  him,  whatever  their  own  theories  may 
be,  certainly  consider  this  a  most  fatal  and  monstrous  heresy ; 
for  not  only  do  they  never  join  in  any  definite  'attack  upon  cap- 
ital, but  they  always  treat  capitalistic  enterprise  with  the  quiet 
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acceptance  of  ordinary  business  men,  and  without  any  conceal- 
ment, apology,  or  self-reproacli,  are  active  in  the  pursuit  of  profit- 
making  themselves.  But  this  class  I  am  speaking  of  is  not  oom- 
posed  only  of  Radicals.  Many  of  its  members  are  by  natural 
temper  conservative,  but  a  vague  misgiving  assails  them  that  the 
times  are  out  of  joint.  Though  they  cannot  accept  for  a  moment 
the  formal  theories  of  the  socialists,  yet  they  are  haunted  with 
ideas  of  some  widespread  social  injustice,  and  what  the  Radicals 
proclaim  with  exultant  bitterness  these  men  echo  in  dejection. 

Such  are  the  three  classes  concerned  in  the  labor  movement ; 
and  it  is  almost  an  identical  proposition  to  say  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  mass  of  the  laborers 
themselves.  Not  only  is  this  movement  a  movement  in  their 
behalf,  but  from  them,  if  from  anywhere,  must  come  the  strength 
which  alone  can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  The  voting  strength 
must  be  theirs,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  physical  strength. 
Now,  without  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  laborers  at  large 
in  any  terms  of  undue  disparagement,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
they  are  not,  as  a  bod}',  profound  and  critical  students  of  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy,  either  of  the  orthodox  version  of  it  or 
of  the  socialistic.  The  latter  especially,  as  being  comparatively 
new  and  strange,  requires  considerable  time  and  concentration 
of  thought  to  master  it,  and  the  average  socialist  workingman 
has  as  little  accurate  knowledge  of  its  doctrines  as  an  Italian 
peasant  has  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Athanasiao  Creed.  But  are 
we  to  conclude  from  this  that  economic  science  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  the  labor  movement ;  that  it  has  done  little  to  stim- 
ulate and  direct  it,  and  can  do  still  less  to  curb  it?  Those  who 
think  thus  fail  to  understand  one  of  the  chief  facts  of  the  situation. 

No  social  revolution  can  be  made  by  a  theory  :  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  can  never  be  made  without  a  theory.  The  most  ig- 
norant men,  stimulated  into  revolt  against  their  circumstances  by 
mere  physical  suffering,  are  obliged,  if  they  would  combine  for 
any  continuous  action,  to  unite  themselves  and  direct  themselves 
by  a  general  principle  of  some  sort,  by  some  common  theory, 
however  rude  or  crude. 

•*  When  Adara  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 
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Even  there  we  have  some  attempt  at  a  social  philosophy, 
something  beyond  the  mere  cry  of  hunger  or  the  momentary 
passion  of  a  street  fight.  The  French  Revolution  shows  us  the 
same  thing;  so  does  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland,  and 
the  recent  land  agitation  among  the  Crofters  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. Mere  hunger  and  suffering  may  produce  a  riot ;  a  creed 
is  needed  as  well  to  produce  a  sustained  movement.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  the  most  ignorant  populations,  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  modern  laboring  classes  as  a  whole.  The  artisans  and 
factory  hands  in  the  great  centers  of  industry  may  not  have  as- 
similated the  actual  teachings  of  science  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  some  optimists  suppose;  bat  they  have,  at  any  rate, 
learned  to  respect  science,  if  not  to  understand  it ;  and  if  any 
scheme  of  revolution  is  to  win  their  adherence,  it  must  have  the 
semblance  of  a  scientific  basis.  The  modern  revolutionarv 
workingman,  however  scantily  educated,  knows  that  science  is 
too  complex  to  be  shut  up  in  a  couplet,  and  he  does  not  ask 
to  master  the  body  of  its  doctrines  himself  ;  but  he  does  ask  to 
be  assured  that  such  a  body  of  doctrines  exists,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  the  world  of  research  and 
controversy.  His  scientific  theory  and  his  scientific  programme 
of  revolution  he  may  get  at  second  or  even  at  third  hand ;  but  he 
must  get  them  somehow,  and  they  must  be  derived  from  sources 
which  he  believes  to  be  authoritative. 

We  shall  perhaps  realize  the  state  of  the  case  more  vividly 
if  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  social  question  to  religion. 
The  laboring  classes,  as  a  body,  are  certainly  not  readers  either 
of  Strauss  or  of  Colenso,  of  Darwin  or  of  Herbert  Spencer ;  bat 
contemporary  atheism,  as  found  among  these  classes,  is  backed 
up  by,  and  takes  its  special  tone  from,  a  more  or  less  vague  im- 
pression that  great  scho^  rs  and  great  scientific  philosophers 
have  proved  the  Bible  \o  be  of  purely  human  origin,  aud  man, 
like  the  other  animals,  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  evolution.  No 
impression  can  be  fa'^er  than  that  thought  produces  its  main 
influence  directly,  its  great  practical  influence  is  almost  en- 
tirely indirect.  ^'^  ho,  for  instance,  has  affected  the  thought  of 
the  age  more  p<^tVerfully  than  Darwin?  Our  modern  socialists, 
among   other  j,  confessedly  owe  half  their  theory  of  life  to  him. 
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And  yet  more  copies  probably  are  sold  of  a  sensational  novel, 
or  book  of  travels,  in  one  year,  than  are  sold  of  all  Mr.  Darwin's 
works  in  ten.  The  circle  to  which  the  philosopher  directly 
appeals  is  small,  but  in  countless  ways  it  is  active,  and  influ- 
ences a  larger  circle,  and  that  circle  a  circle  larger  yet.  From 
the  volume  the  thought  passes  to  the  review,  to  the  pulpit,  to 
the  newspaper ;  from  these  again  to  the  leaflet,  to  the  tract,  to 
the  debating  society,  and  to  common  conversation.  Thus  do 
doctrines  and  theories,  no  matter  how  abstruse,  where  they  have 
pushed  themselves  to  the  front  in  the  narrow  world  of  thinkers, 
at  once  begin  to  filter  downward,  ever  extending  the  area  of 
their  influence. 

But  though  the  case  of  religion  may  offer  us  the  most  obvious 
■example  of  this,  that  afforded  by  social  and  economic  questions 
is  in  many  ways  even  more  striking.  They  exhibit  a  far  more 
rapid  and  a  far  closer  connection  between  theory  and  action,  and 
with  regard  to  the  labor  movement  we  may  with  truth  say 
this  :  that  if  popular  passion  is  the  metal  out  of  which  it  is  made, 
theory  is  the  mold  into  which  the  metal  is  run.  Theory  gives 
an  agitation  its  shape,  and  determines  how  far  it  shall  be  useful 
or  useless,  how  far  it  shall  be  for  good  or  evil.  Of  course 
theory  will  not  fill  empty  stomachs,  or  make  people  contented 
who  are  bitter  with  penury  and  privation ;  but  on  the  nature  of 
the  theories  accepted  by  such  people  depend  the  direction  and 
the  temper  in  which  they  will  seek  for  a  remedy.  There  is  this 
farther  to  add :  Though  there  are  some  sufferings  which  mere 
theory  by  itself  never  can  alleviate,  inasmuch  as  mere  theory  has 
not  caused  them,  there  are  others  which  it  has  caused,  and  which 
it  consequently  can  alleviate.  Such  are  the  sufferings  which 
come,  not  from  physical  hardship,  but  from  mere  comparison  of 
what  is  with  what  ought  to  be  or  ^vhat  may  be.  The  labor 
movement,  then,  is  produced  by  both  these  causes,  bodily  suffer- 
ing and  mental  suffering;  and  theory,  whether  it  be  true  or 
ialse,  base  or  noble,  determines  the  character  of  both,  and  actur 
ally  produces  the  second. 

Thus  the  doctrines  of  the  labor  movement  depend,  not,  as 
at  first  sight  they  may  seem  to  do,  on  ideas  that  originate  in  the 
mass  of  the  laboring  multitude,  but  on  ideas  which  that  multi- 
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tutle  receives  from  above,  from  a  class  or  from  classes  compara- 
tively small.  The  small  classes  I  speak  of  are  socially  the  most 
heterogeneous  mixture,  recruited  from  all  ranks  ;  but  intellect- 
ually they  have  one  bond  of  union,  in  that  they  read  and  think, 
that  they  appreciate  logical  argument  or  what  they  believe  to 
be  such,  that  they  recognize  the  complexity  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  necessity  for  study  and  statistical  research  if  we 
would  understand  tliem  rightly.  In  a  word,  they  constitute  the 
circle  to  which  social  and  economic  science  directly  appeals,  and 
whose  influence  on  the  classes  below  them  is  directly  shaped 
by  the  teaching  of  such  science,  as  they  themselves  interpret  it. 

And  now  let  us  ask  this  highly  pertinent  question :  What 
is  the  condition  of  economic  science  at  present?  There  is  no 
science,  there  is  no  department  of  knowledge,  in  a  state  so 
disorganized,  so  chaotic,  and  so  incomplete  as  this.  There  are 
certain  conclusions,  indeed,  of  certain  great  economists,  which  are 
generally  accepted  by  all  who  understand  them,  and  which  no 
thinker  of  any  school  has  been  able  to  call  in  question.  But 
these  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  other  doctrines,  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  such  agreement,  and  the  whole  is  commonly 
spoken  of,  and  too  often  thought  of,  under  the  common  name 
of  political  economy.  To  illustrate  this  it  is  enough  to  cite  the 
celebrated  saying  of  a  living  English  statesman,  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  ''political  economy  might  go  to  Saturn." 
What  a  revelation  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase  was  possible !  If  political  economy  has  established 
any  truths  whatever,  if  it  has  put  anything  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt,  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  say  that  these  truths  may  go  to 
Saturn,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  arithmetic  might  go  to  Saturn. 
Plainly,  then,  in  the  mind  of  the  statesman  who  used  the  phrase, 
and  the  public  that  tolerated  it,  there  was  complete  confusion  as 
to  what  political  economy  is  or  comprises.  Its  undoubted  con- 
clusions were  confounded  with  its  debatable  ones,  as  if  in  a 
madman's  dream  ;  the  former  were  eclipsed  or  discredited  by  the 
latter,  and  the  whole  province  of  economic  thought,  for  the  time 
being,  had  relapsed  into  anarchv. 

And  there  is  precisely  such  an  anarchy  now.  Of  what  is  settled 
in  this  science  and  what  is  debatable,  there  is  no  general,  efficient, 
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practical  knowledge.  Consequently  every  kind  of  speculation  is 
able  to  put  itself  before  the  public  with  sufficient  plausibility  to 
wear  an  air  of  science  to  those  whose  sympathies  may  dispose 
them  to  assent  to  it.  I  said  just  now  that  with  many  of  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  labor  movement  philanthropy  and  moral 
emotion  come  first,  and  science,  though  they  recognize  its  au- 
thority, comes  second  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  emotion  becomes 
the  judge  of  what  scientific  theory  is  reasonable,  not  scientific 
theory  the  judge  of  what  emotion  is  reasonable.  Everything  is 
topsy-turvy,  and  why  ?  I  answered  the  question  a  moment  ago. 
I  answer  it  now  again.  Because  general  knowledge  with  regard 
to  this  particular  subject  is  far  behind  general  knowledge  with 
regard  to  any  other  subject  of  equal  general  importance. 

Let  me  give  instances ;  and  I  will  take  them,  not  from  any 
theories  (properly  so  called)  of  the  economists,  but  from  the 
ascertainable  facts  of  industrial  life,  by  which  all  theories  must 
be  tested.  One  of  the  most  specious  and  widely  read  works  on 
political  economy  which  has  appeared  for  many  years  is  Mr. 
Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  Now  this  work,  as 
many  of  its  readers  may  remember,  endeavored  to  explain  the 
existence  of  poverty  by  the  constant  increase  of  rent,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George's  demonstrations,  not  only  was  always  in- 
creasing absolutely,  but  was  always  having  a  greater  and  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  community;  so  much  so, 
that  Mr.  George  declared  that  its  ultimate  tendency  was  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  that  income,  except  such  a  portion  of  it  as  would 
yield  a  bare  subsistence  to  those  who  were  not  land-owners.  And 
nowhere  w^as  this  doctrine  received  with  greater  favor  than  in 
England.  Now,  had  the  thinking  classes  in  England  possessed, 
as  a  body,  the  commonest  knowledge  of  statistics,  and  had  Mr. 
George  himself  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  consult  authori- 
ties as  accessible  as  parliamentary  blue  books,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  work  as  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  ever  to  have  been  written,  or  if  written,  to  have  com- 
manded a  moment's  attention.  For  its  whole  main  assumption 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  rent  is  not  only  not  true,  but  is  the 
absolute  reverse  of  the  truth ;  nor  is  there,  when  once  the  statis- 
tics of  the  subject  are  studied,  the  smallest  room  for  dispute  or 
27 
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doubt  about  the  questiou.  Rent  in  England,  as  the  country  Las 
grown  in  wealth,  tliough  it  has,  of  course,  grown  greater  abso- 
lutely, has  been  growing  constantly  smaller  relatively ;  and  in- 
stead of  rent  tending  to  absorb  all  other  sources  of  income,  the 
other  sources  of  income  are  tending  to  outstrip  rent  and  to  dwarf 
it  into  comparative  insignificance.  Nor  is  this  tendency  due  to 
any  recent  depression  in  agriculture.  It  has  steadily  shown  itself 
through  the  whole  period  for  which  we  possess  any  exact  records 
of  our  industrial  progress. 

Again,  what  statement  can  be  commoner  than  that  "the  rich 
are  getting  richer,  the  poor  poorer,  and  the  middle  classes  are 
being  crushed  out"?  I  do  not  know  how  often  it  is  made  in 
America;  but  in  England  it  has  become  a  commonplace  with 
certain  classes  of  reformers,  a  sort  of  postulate  on  which  their 
demands  or  speculations  are  based.  And  yet  when  once  statis- 
tics are  consulted — and  they  are  ample  and  unimpeachable — the 
whole  of  this  statement  is  found  to  be,  just  like  Mr.  George's, 
not  only  wide  of  the  truth,  but  literally  and  absolutely  an  inver- 
sion of  it.  Large  incomes,  on  the  whole,  are  diminishing,  small 
incomes  are  increasing,  and  moderate  incomes  are  multiplying. 

Yet  again,  how  constantly  are  we  presented  with  appalling 
pictures  of  the  destitution  of  the  poor  !  And  it  is  hard,  when 
reading  these,  to  repress  the  feeling  that  a  civilization  which  pro- 
duces such  horrible  and  such  miserable  results  must  be  rapidly 
hastening  forward  to  some  great  catastrophe.  But  let  us  apply 
to  this  dark  picture  the  test  of  authoritative  statistics,  and  what 
do  we  find  then  ?  We  do  not  find  that  the  details  of  the  picture 
are  false  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  we  could  go  on  adding  to 
them  ;  but  we  do  find  this:  that  the  extent  of  this  dishearten- 
ing and  alarming  misery,  though  vast  in  itself,  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  community.  In  England  the 
darker  pictures  of  distress  and  poverty  do  not  apply  to  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  the  eighth  of  the 
population  would  people  the  whole  of  Scotland,  people  it  from 
end  to  end  with  want  and  misery  ;  but,  appalling  as  this  fact  is, 
it  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  other  fact,  .that  for  one  miser- 
able population  there  are  seven  populations  progressively  pros- 
perous, and  that  misery  of  the  kind  spoken  of  is,  in  spite  of  the 
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millions  of  the  miserable,  not  the  rule,  bat  the  exception.  But 
of  this  fact  our  philanthropic  economists  seem  for  the  most  part 
in  utter  ignorance.  They  go  on  taking  the  exception  for  the 
rule,  and  by  their  very  way  of  approaching  the  problem  dis- 
qualify themselves  for  explaining  it. 

Here,  then,  are  three  illustrations  of  the  density  of  the  igno- 
rance prevailing  among  the  thinking  classes  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy  ;  and  they  are  illustrations,  also,  of  the  rapid 
way  in  which  such  ignorance  operates  on  the  passions  and  char- 
acter of  the  multitudes,  and  produces  movements  which  must  be 
hurtful  and  dangerous,  since  they  are  wholly  out  of  relation 
with  the  world  as  it  actuall}^  exists.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere  of 
ignorance  that  the  current  estimates  of  our  existing  social  civili- 
zation are  shaped  by  our  economic  reformers ;  and  sympathies 
and  fears  which,  if  broken  in  to  the  complicated  harness  of  fact, 
might  be  noble,  wise,  and  useful,  run  loose  like  so  man}'  wild 
horses,  doing  no  work  themselves,  but  confusing  and  endanger- 
ing those  that  do. 

What,  therefore.  I  would  urge  on  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  labor  movement,  and  who  believe  in  its  importance,  is  not  to 
turn  from  economic  science  as  a  secondary  element  in  the  prob- 
lem, but  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  rudder  and  the  compass  of 
the  movement,  if  not  the  sails.  I  urge  this  on  the  socialists 
themselves,  and  on  the  semi-socialists,  though  probably  they 
will  not  think  the  advice  needed.  What  I  urge  on  them  is  sta- 
tistical study,  which  shall  be  not  only  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  also  comprehensive.  Bat  the  persons  to  whom  I  would 
specially  address  myself  are  that  other  class,  of  which  I  spoke 
at  starting :  men  who  are  not  socialists,  or  even  semi-socialists, 
but  who  are  disquieted  by  the  attacks  and  arguments  of  those 
who  are;  and  who,  though  they  do  not  join  in  assailing  the  ex- 
isting social  order,  are  bewildered  and  half-hearted  in  their  de- 
fense of  it.  A  wider,  a  more  accurate,  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  question  will  show  them  that  the  pictures  drawn  by 
extremists  do  indeed  resemble  things  as  they  are  to  some  extent, 
but  only  in  that  remote  and  fanciful  way  in  which  a  cloud  re- 
sembles a  weasel  or  a  whale. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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Many  persons  doubtless  believe  that  the  issues  involved  in 
the  effort  to  force  the  Mills  Bill  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  simply  the  questions  of  the  surplus  and  the  tariff. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  truth. 

Important  to  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  the  country  as 
would  be  the  correction  of  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff,  and 
dangerous  and  demoralizing  as  is  the  influence  of  the  collection 
of  revenue  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  an  economic  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  the  tariff  and  surplus  are  but  inci- 
dental points  in  the  pending  controversy.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  managers  of  the  bill  have  modi- 
fied proposed  rates  of  duty  in  exchange  for  the  promise  of  votes 
for  the  measure.  The  issue  tendered  the  advocates  of  national 
development  by  the  President,  Mr.  Speaker  Carlisle,  and  the 
junto  who,  by  the  speaker's  favor,  were  enabled  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  exclude 
from  its  deliberations  five  of  its  members,  involves  a  revolution 
in  the  revenue  system  of  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  was  the  demand  to  which  Mr.  Clay  and  his  follow- 
ers were  constrained  by  fear  of  civil  war  to  yield  in  1832.  The 
surrender  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  appeased 
the  embattled  fire-eaters  of  that  day ;  but  the  cabal  who  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  pending  bill,  and  who  hope  to  pro- 
cure its  adoption  by  a  distribution  of  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  government  more  audacious  than  has  been  witnessed 
since  Jackson's  administration  illustrated  the  doctrine  that  "to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  re- 
duction to  a  revenue  standard  of  the  duties  levied  by  the  present 
tariff.  Their  purpose  is  to  revolutionize  our  revenue  system  by 
substituting,  as  our  exclusive  sources  of  income,  internal  taxes 
and  duties  on  commodities  which  we  do  not  produce,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  tropical  drugs,  for  the  system  of  protective 
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duties,  inaugurated  by  Washington  and  sanctioned  in  express 
terms  by  the  preamble  of  the  second  act  of  Congress,  which 
receiyed  Washington's  approyal. 

The  surrender  of  the  protectiye  system  by  Mr.  Clay,  through 
the  acts  of  1832  and  1833,  did  not  involve  the  abandonment  of 
his  cherished  convictions  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of  protect- 
iye duties  in  binding  the  union  of  States  in  bonds  of  common 
interests,  the  result  of  the  diversification  of  the  employments 
of  the  people  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  every 
section  of  the  country.  In  opening  his  remarks,  April  26,  1820, 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  he  said  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinions  on  the  interesting  subject  now 
before  us,  they  have  not  been  hastily  formed.  It  may  possibly  be  recollected  by 
some  gentlemen  that  I  expressed  them  vphen  the  existing  tariif  was  adopted  ; 
and  that  I  then  urged,  that  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  during 
which  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  had  received  a  powerful 
spring,  was  precisely  that  period  when  government  was  alike  impelled,  by 
duty  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  the  free  admission  of  foreign  fabrics, 
consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  disguise  it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of  independent  colonies  of  England — politi- 
cally free,  commercially  slaves.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  reasonable  encour- 
agement to  our  home  industry  is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  strength 
of  our  confederacy.  Now  our  connection  is  merely  political.  For  the  sale  of 
the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes  are  constantly 
turned  upon  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  that  bene- 
ficial intercourse,  the  best  basis  of  political  connection,  which  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  our  labor.  On  our  maritime  frontier  there  has 
been  too  much  stimulus,  an  unnatural  activity  ;  in  the  great  interior  of  the 
country  there  exists  a  perfect  paralysis.  Encourage  fabrication  at  home,  and 
there  will  instantly  arise  animation  and  a  healthful  circulation  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  the  republic." 

Nearly  four  years  later,  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  March,  1824, 
Mr.  Clay,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  for  the  establishment  of  an 
adequately  protective  tariff,  portrayed  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  thus  vindicated  with  terrible 
effect  the  appeals  he  had  made  in  1820  and  pending  the  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  of  1816: 

'*  In  casting  our  eyes  around  us  the  most  prominent  circumstance  which 
fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the  general  distress 
which  pervades  the  whole  country.  ...  It  is  indicated  by  the  diminished 
exports  of  native  produce  ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign 
navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  commerce;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops  of 
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grain  perishing  in  our  barns  and  barnyards  for  the  want  of  a  market  ;  by  the 
alarming  diminution  of  tlie  circulating  medium  ;  by  the  numerous  bankrupt- 
cies, not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  ordere  of  society  ; 
by  a  univei-sal  complaint  of  tlie  want  of  employment,  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  [)L'rformance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as 
a  means  of  private  subsistence;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  t"he  perilous  use  of 
paper  money;  by  the  intervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value 
of  almost  every  description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which 
has,  on  an  average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  centum  within  a  few  years. 
This  distress  pervades  every  part  of  the  Union,  every  class  of  society;  .  .  . 
it  is  like  the  atmos[)here  which  surrounds  us— all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can 
escape  it.  In  some  places  it  has  burst  upon  our  people  w  ithout  a  single  miti- 
gating circumstance  to  temper  its  severity.  In  others,  more  fortunate  slight 
alleviations  have  been  experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  in  other  favoring  causes.  A  few  years  ago  the  planting  interest  consoled 
itself  with  its  happy  exemptions,  but  it  has  now  reached  this  interest  also, 
which  experiences,  though  with  less  severity,  the  general  suffering.  It  is  most 
painful  to  me  to  attempt  to  sketch  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture, 
but  I  have  exaggerated  nothing." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  change 
of  opinion  on  the  economic  questions  involved  that  induced  Mr. 
Clay  to  abandon  his  position.  But  if  these  citations  do  not 
establish  this  fact,  the  following,  from  his  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  1832,  is  proof  as  absolute  as  language  can  express: 

"  If  I  were  to  select  any  term  of  seven  years,  since  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  widespread  dismay  and 
desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  terra  of  seven  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824  ;  and  if  the  term  of  seven 
years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  wh  ich  this  people  have 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  Constitution,  it  would  be 
exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824." 

No  ;  Mr.  Clay  made  this,  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  life,  in  the 
presence  of  conditions  which  convinced  him  that  civil  war  was 
imminent  as  the  alternative  of  the  refusal  of  such  surrender. 
Southern  statesmen,  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  slavery, 
demanded  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  South 
Carolina  had  organized  troops  to  resist  the  further  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1824  and  1828.  and  President 
Jackson  was  preparing  to  execute  his  threat  to  "hang  higher 
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than  Haman  "  those  who  might  lead  in  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment To  this  end  he  had  recalled  ships  of  war  from  foreign 
stations,  and  directed  General  Scott  to  hold  as  much  of  the  army 
as  could  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  Indian  country  in  "fDosi- 
tion  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  national  sovereignty  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  to  avert  civil  war  that  Mr.  Clay  surrendered 
his  economic  convictions  and  the  high  hopes  he  had  indulged  of 
blessing  his  countrymen  and  giving  perpetuity  to  the  Union  by 
promoting  the  diversification  of  employments,  the  development  of 
material  resources,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  interde- 
pendence between  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

Let  us  consider  the  outcome  of  this  concession.  The  un- 
equaled  prosperity  the  people  were  enjoying  began  to  wane, 
and  idleness  and  want  spread  over  the  country  as  the  protective 
duties  of  1824  and  1828  were  succeeded  by  the  annually  decreas- 
ing duties  of  the  compromise  act.  Mr.  Clay's  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  people  in  1820  portrayed  but 
feebly,  and  in  neutral  tints,  the  miseries  they  endured  from.  1835 
till  the  bankrupt  law  of  1841  and  the  protective  tariff  of  1842 
had  gone  into  practical  effect.  Not  even  the  national  govern- 
ment escaped  the  disgrace  and  penalties  of  insolvency.  It  could 
not  pay  its  current  expenses,  nor,  though  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  raise  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  could  it  borrow  from 
any  American  citizen.  The  money-lenders  of  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  refused  it  aid  ;  and  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tyler,  sent  abroad  to  negotiate  the  loan,  after  having  visited 
London,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin,  reported  that  no  rec- 
ognized dealer  in  national  credits  would  attempt  to  put  an 
American  loan  on  the  market.  In  this  dilemma  the  admin- 
istration, opposed  as  it  was  to  the  protective  system,  could  see 
but  one  source  of  relief,  which  was,  to  animate  the  industries 
and  provide  employment  for  the  people  of  the  country  by  the 
enactment  of  protective  duties. 

The  tariff  of  1842  was  enacted,  and  having  been  relieved 
by  a  bankrupt  law  from  the  debts  that  had  clouded  their  lives, 
the  manufacturers,  miners,  merchants,  and  planters,  who  had 
been  ruined  by  the  compromise  act,  saw  a  guarantee  of  success 
in  the  adequate  duties  provided  by  the  new  tariff,  and  began  life 
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again.  The  prosperity  of  tlie  country  returned  as  bj'  enchant- 
ment. Our  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  seemed  to  ad- 
vance by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  brief  period  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1843  to  the  close  of  1847  constitutes  a  noteworthy  era  in 
our  industrial  history. 

Unhappily  Mr.  Clay  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Polk  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1844,  and  the  belief  of  the  slaveowners  of  the 
South,  that  free  foreign  trade  was  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  slavery,  impelled  them  to  demand  that  the  enactment  of  a 
revenue  tariff  should  be  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Mr.  Polk's 
administration.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  formulated  what  is  now  knovvn  as  the  tariff  of 
1846  on  the  strictest  revenue  principles,  and  the  close  of  1847 
found  the  government  and  people  again  on  the  high  road  to 
bankruptcy.  As  if  it  were  the  purpose  of  Providence  to  force 
the  American  people  to  accept  the  truth  that  they  could  not 
prosper  under  free  trade  or  a  merely  revenue  tariff,  a  series  of 
abnormall}^  favorable  conditions,  some  of  which  were  on  nature's 
grandest  scale,  were  crowded  into  the  current  decade.  The 
prosperity  attained  under  the  tariff  of  1842  had  revived  the 
hopes  of  our  manufacturers,  and  inspired  many  of  them  with  a 
belief  that  they  might  force  success  even  under  an  adverse  tariff, 
and  for  a  time  unusual  conditions  seemed  to  justify  their  faith. 

The  potato  rot  having  destroyed  the  staple  crop  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  spread  over  England  and  continental  Europe,  there 
was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  our  cereals ;  and  while  this 
extraordinary^  incentive  to  agricultural  production  existed  Cali- 
fornia was  acquired,  the  vast  deposits  of  precious  metals  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Australia  were  discov^ered,  and  the  im- 
mense outflow  of  gold  and  silver  from  these  sources  quickened 
and  expanded  the  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  agricultural  capacities  of  our  new  territory  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  of  Australia  were  not  known,  and  for  some 
vears  our  eastern  farmers  and  millers  exchanored  their  wheat 
and  flour  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  these  new  mining  regions. 
Every  industry  felt  the  quickening  impulse  of  the  increasing 
volume  of  money;  and  if  there  has  ever  been  a  period  in  our 
history  in  which  we  could  safely  have  thrown  open  our  markets 
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to  competition  with  the  productions  of  the  underpaid  laborers 
of  other  countries,  it  was  during  the  decade  from  1847,  in  which 
the  tariff  of  1846  went  into  effect,  to  1857.  During  tliat  decade 
we  mined  more  than  $1,100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver.  Bnt, 
with  the  unprecedented  markets  for  our  grain  and  provisions, 
and  with  the  addition  of  $110,000,000  annually  to  our  metallic 
money,  a  decade  of  low  duties  served  to  bring  us  to  insolvency, 
State,  corporate,  and  individual.  The  summer  of  1857  found 
us  involved  in  a  financial  crisis  that  overwhelmed  our  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  other  financial  institutions,  silenced  our 
spindles  and  looms,  extinguished  the  fires  in  our  furnaces, 
forges,  rolling-mills,  and  machine-shops,  and  sent  thousands  of 
miners  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  ores  to  the  public  lands  of  the 
Northwest,  to  begin  life  anew  as  farmers,  and  to  acquire  skill 
in  their  new  pursuit  by  their  failures  and  sufferings.  But  this  was 
not  an  isolated  instance,  for,  as  conditions  were  from  1857  to 
1860,  they  had  been  from  1817  to  1820  and  from  1837  to  1840: 
and  in  each  of  these  melancholy  epochs  debtors  clamored  for 
stay  laws  and  other  means  of  protecting  their  property  from 
confiscation  by  heartless  creditors,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  tempor- 
ary insolvency.  Toward  the  close  of  1860  President  Buchanan 
found  the  revenues  of  the  country  insufficient  to  meet  its  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  providing  for  such 
an  exigency,  proposed  to  sell  $5,000,000  of  Treasury  notes.  The 
bids  elicited  by  this  announcement  were  opened  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1860.  As  in  1841,  no  foreign  bank  or  banker  had 
exhibited  a  willingness  to  loan  mone\"  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  on  any  terms,  and  but  one  of  our  citizens  offered 
to  lend  it  any  at  six  per  cent.  Mr.  John  Barnes,  of  Washington, 
offered  $3,500  at  that  rate.  The  other  thirty-nine  bids  ranged 
from  seven  per  cent,  to  thirty-six  percent,  per  annum.  I  present 
the  list  of  bids  as  historical  evidence  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  on  national  credit 
They  were  as  follows : 

Thomas  J.  Warren,  New  York,  offered  $60,000,  at  25  per  cent. 
Field  &  Me  Lane,  New  York.  $25,000,  at  12  per  cent. 
Field  &  McLane,  New  York,  $25,000,  at  15  per  cent. 
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Field  &  McLane,  New  York,  $5,000,  at  30  per  cent. 

John  Barnes,  Washington  City,  $3,500,  at  6  per  cent. 

John  T.  Wright.  New  York,  $4,000,  at  7  per  cent. 

James  R.  Langdon,  Vermont,  $5,000,  at  9i|  per  cent. 

James  R.  Langdon,  Vermont,  $5,000,  at  10']  per  cent. 

Amos  Townsend,  cashier  New  Haven  Bank,  $10,000,  at  8  per  cent. 

Amos  Townsend,  cashier  New  Haven  Bank,  $5,000,  at  S^  per  cent. 

Samuel  Debke,  New  York,  $4,000,  at  8  per  cent. 

William  E.  Brown,  New  York,  $1,000,  at  7  percent. 

William  E.  Brown,  New  York,  $1,500,  at  8  per  cent, 

J.  F.  Huntingdon,  New  York,  $30,000,  at  18  per  cent. 

J.  F.  Huntingdon,  New  York,  $25,0(^0,  at  24  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  $1,500,000,  at  12  percent. 

L.  M.  Swann,  New  York,  $10,000,  at  18  per  cent. 

Farmers'  Bank,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  $7,000,  at  8  per  cent. 

Farmers'  Bank,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  $8,000,  at  S^  per  cent. 

Farmers'  Bank,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  $10,000,  at  9  per  cent. 

Farmers'  Bank,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  $10,000,  at  10  per  cent. 

R.  L.  &  A.  Stewart,  New  York,  $116,000,  at  12  per  cent. 

R.  L.  &  A.  Stewart,  New  York,  $80,000,  at  12  per  cent. 

R.  T>.  &  A.  Stewart,  New  York,  $56,000.  at  12  per  cent. 

Edward  J.  King,  New  York,  $5,000,  at  12  per  cent. 

Edward  J.  King,  New  York,  $5,000,  at  12  per  cent. 

Field  &  McLane,  New  York,  $10,000,  at  3G  per  cent. 

Field  &  McLane,  New  York,  $70,000,  at  24  per  cent. 

C.  T.  Carton,  New  York,  $30,000,  at  25  per  cent. 

George  S.  Bishop,  $10,000,  at  9  per  cent. 

George  S.  Bishop,  $20,000,  at  10  per  cent. 

F.  P.  James  &  Co.,  New  York,  $25,000,  at  12  per  cent. 

F.  P.  James  &  Co.,  New  York,  $25,000,  at  15  per  cent. 

F.  P.  James  &  Co.,  New  York,  $25,000,  at  18  per  cent. 

F.  P.  James  &  Co.,  New  York,  $25,000,  at  21  per  cent. 

F.  P.  James  &  Co.,  New  York,  $100,000,  at  24  per  cent. 

George  H.  Norman,  $20,000,  at  8i  per  cent. 

Sayre  &  Brother,  $3,000,  at  10  per  cent. 

Levi  Hasbrouck,  $2,000,  at  8  per  cent. 

William  H.  Slocum,  $3,000,  at  10^  per  cent. 

This  rapid  resume  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  first  cent- 
ury of  our  national  existence,  and  of  the  industrial  effects 
that  have  followed  each  alternation  of  revenue  and  protective 
tariffs,  proves  as  a  general  proposition  that  idleness  and  bank- 
ruptcy have  overwhelmed  us  under  each  successive  revenue 
tariff,  and  that  general  prosperity  has  prevailed  under  every 
adequately  protective  tariff.  Yet,  in  view  of  these  recurring  les- 
sons of  experience,  the  purpose  of  the  daring  promoters  of  the 
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pending  bill  is,  I  repeat,  the  early  exclusion  from  our  revenue 
svstem  of  customs  duties  which  may  by  any  possibility  be  pro- 
tective of  American  industry,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
internal  taxes,  and  duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  raw 
materials,  which  are  now  on  the  free  list.  Should  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  become  a  law,  it  will  by  its  incongruities  inflict  fatal 
injury  upon-  the  protective  system.  Sequence  in  degree,  or  the 
increase  of  duties  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
in  the  production  of  material  for  manufacture,  whether  it  be  hoop- 
iron  for  cotton-ties  or  broadcloth  for  a  lady's  habit,  has  not  been 
regarded  in  its  preparation.  The  gentlemen  who  are  pressing  its 
adoption  prefer  direct  taxes  to  customs  duties,  including  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  Speaker  Carlisle,  and  the  members  of  the  juntos 
who,  having  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  presented  it  to  the  House  as  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  the  committee. 

So  convinced  has  the  President  been,  by  his  recent  prelimi- 
nary studies  of  political  economy,  of  the  greater  fairness  of  direct 
taxation,  that,  disregarding  uniform  precedent  as  to  the  topics 
worthy  of  notice  in  an  annual  message,  he  greeted  this  Con- 
gress with  a  paper  treating  but  a  single  topic,  and  which  was  so 
full  of  declarations  of  the  woes  that  must  come  upon  us  if  we 
maintain  our  wicked  tariff,  as  to  remind  aged  people  of  the  terri- 
ble sermons  preached  by  fanatical  revivalists  in  the  days  when 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin  doomedthetenderest  infants  of  unre- 
generate  parents  to  eternal  torture  in  the  burning  lake.  This 
unique  message  shows  why  the  President  prefers  such  taxes  to 
our  "  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  tariff  laws,''  by  which,  as 
he  has  been  made  to  believe,  our  manufacturers  are  enabled  to 
add  to  the  price  of  their  productions  the  amount  of  duties  levied 
on  like  articles  when  imported.     But  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"  Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is  taken 
from  the  people  and  put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty 
levied  upon  importations  from  abroad,  and  internal -revenue  taxes  levied  upon 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are,  strictly 
speaking,  necessaries:  there  appears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation 
by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able 
to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people. 
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**  But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source 
of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws. 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles 
imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus 
the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  j»urchase  for  use 
these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  or  manu- 
factured in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and 
products  are  called  protection  to  these  home  manufactures,  l:>ecause  they  render 
it  possible  for  those  of  our  jieople  who  are  manufacturers  to  make  these  taxed 
articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods 
that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few 
use  the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never  used  and  never  saw 
any  of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in 
this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which 
the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty 
charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury;  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens, 
who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately 
equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  This  reference  to  the  operation 
of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  that  we 
may  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  they  impose  a  burden 
up)on  those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume 
imported  articles,  and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people." 

In  his  newly  inspired  zeal  for  revenue  reform  the  President 
illustrates  his  ignorance  of  the  solidarity  and  interdependence 
of  our  industries,  by  which  the  welfare  of  each  is  dependent  on 
the  prosperity  of  all,  by  telling  the  more  than  17,300,000  of 
our  people  who  are  engaged  "  in  all  kinds  of  industries  "  that 
there  are  but  2,623,089  of  them  who  can  be  benefited  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff.     In  support  of  this  absurd  suggestion  he  says  : 

"  By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17.392,099  of  our 
population  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries,  7,670,493  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 4,074,238  in  professional  and  personal  service  (2,934,876  of  whom  are 
domestic  servants  and  laborers),  while  1,810,256  are  employed  in  trade  and 
transp)ortation,  and  3,837,112  are  classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mining. 

' '  For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  ^ven  should  be  considera- 
bly reduced.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
there  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  it  includes,  375.143  carpenters  and. 
joiners,  285,401  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  172,726  blacksmiths, 
133,756  tailors  and  tailoresses.  102,473  masons,  76,241  butchers,  41,309  bakers,. 
22.083  plasterers,  and  4,891  engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons  employed 
in  such  manufacturing  industries  as  are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high 
tariff." 
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If  Mr.  Cleveland  would  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  error, 
let  him  turn  to  William  Cobbett's  picture  of  Philadelphia  in 
1822,  on  page  589  of  the  Forum  for  February  last.  He  wj.ll 
there  discover  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  revenue  tariff  which  per- 
mits our  markets  to  be  glutted  with  foreign  wares  and  fabrics,  in 
exchange  for  which  our  money  has  been  exported,  farmers,  car- 
penters, and  joiners,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses, 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  and  tailoresses,  masons,  butchers,  bakers, 
plasterers,  and  makers  of  agricultural  implements  share  in  equal 
degree  the  idleness  and  want  which  tariffs  for  revenue  only  have 
always  inflicted  upon  our  people. 

In  organizing  the  committees  of  the  House,  the  speaker  gave 
the  President's  project  effective  support.  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  have  able  Democratic  represent- 
atives in  the  House ;  but,  as  they  are  all  manufacturing  States, 
he  gave  no  Democrat  from  any  of  them  a  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  gave  the  controlling  power  of 
the  committee  to  representatives  of  five  undeveloped  districts 
of  the  old  slave  States,  whose  constituents  will  not  annoy  them 
by  expressions  of  dissent  or  threats  of  the  withdrawal  of  political 
support,  as  those  from  manufacturing  States  would  certainly  do. 

Of  the  courage  with  which  this  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Car- 
lisle I  submit  a  single  illustration.  The  production  of  corn- 
starch cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  staple  manufactures. 
There  are  but  twenty-four  establishments  producing  this  article, 
and  they  employ  only  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  ; 
yet,  in  framing  this  bill,  the  junto  thought  the  industry  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  their  condemnation,  and  accordingly  they 
inserted  a  fatal  reduction  of  the  duty  by  the  fostering  influence 
of  which  the  industry  had  been  created.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  one  of  the  twenty-four  factories,  that  of  the  Glen  Cove  Com- 
pany, employs  a  larger  invested  capital  than  all  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  reported  by  the  last  census  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Texas  and  the  Second  District  of  Arkansas,  and  con- 
sumes more  fuel  than  could  have  been  consumed  by  the  steam 
engines  used  in  the  factories  of  the  two  districts,  the  former  of 
which  is  represented  on  the  committee  by  its  chairman,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Breckenridge. 
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The  whisky  trust,  which  is  now  the  dominant  power  in 
Democratic  politics,  demands  not  only  protection  for  itself,  but 
the  guarantee  of  perpetuity  by  the  substitution  of  internal  taxes 
for  customs  duties.  The  managers  of  this  trust  recognize  the 
fact,  which,  unhappily,  the  bod\'  of  the  ])roducers  of  the  country 
do  not  perceive,  that  it  is  the  maintenance  of  two  streams  of  rev- 
enue that  is  gorging  the  Treasury  with  money,  the  circulation  of 
which  should  be  vitalizing  our  industries  and  enhancing  the 
wages  of  labor.  They  also  know  that  the  revenues  from  exist- 
ing sources  of  internal  taxation,  with  the  receipts  from  ])ublic 
lands  and  miscellaneous  sources,  will  soon  suffice  to  defray  the 
cost  of  an  economic  administration  of  the  government. 

The  taxes  on  tobacco,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors  yielded 
$112,498,725  in  1885,  $118,835,757  in  1887,  and  those  for  this 
year  will  largely  exceed  $126,000,000,  as  for  the  first  nine 
months  they  show  an  increase  of  $7,803,670.40.  These  gentle- 
men, therefore,  perceive  that  if  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  derived 
from  internal  taxes,  land  sales,  and  miscellaneous  sources  should 
occur,  it  could  be  made  good  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  and  crude  drugs. 

1  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  me  to  recapitulate  the 
provisions  of  sections  28  to  34,  inclusive,  of  this  bill.  I  must, 
however,  content  myself  with  inviting  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  skillfully  devised  measures  for  removing  southern  hos- 
tility to  internal  taxes ;  and  with  adding,  in  verification  of  this 
assertion,  that  when  a  leading  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  asked  why  so  sweeping  an  abrogation  oi 
the  restraints  and  penalties  now  imposed  on  "  moonshiners  " 
and  other  violators  of  these  laws  was  proposed,  he  replied  that, 
as  the  internal-tax  system  was  the  fairest  system  of  revenue, 
these  changes  were  designed  to  soothe  the  discontent  of  the  poor 
people  on  whom  existing  penalties  are  needlessly  severe. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  tariff  and  the  surplus  will  be  had  during  this  Con- 
gress, if  the  junto  will  not  consent  to  correct  the  inequalities  of 
the  tariff,  and  to  reduce  the  surplus  by  putting  the  internal-tax 
system  in  the  process  of  rapid  extinction. 

William  D.  Kelley. 
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The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  the  physical  history  of 
the  lakes  of  the  northern  States.  As  avenues  of  commerce,  as 
preserves  of  food  fishes,  as  reservoirs  of  pure  water,  as  resorts 
for  the  artist,  the  pleasure  seeker,  and  the  health  seeker,  their 
description  is  left  to  other  pens.  They  are  here  treated  only  as 
physical  features,  the  endeavor  being  to  set  forth  their  origin  and 
the  series  of  physical  changes,  past,  present,  and  future,  that 
constitute  their  history. 

Elvers  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes.  The  river  that  flows 
into  a  lake  brings  stones  and  sand  and  fine  mud,  and  dropping 
these  into  the  quiet  water  endeavors  to  fill  the  earth  cup  that 
holds  it.  The  year's  tribute  of  sediment  may  have  as  little 
apparent  effect  as  the  year's  tribute  of  water,  which  quietly 
escapes  to  atmosphere  and  ocean  ;  but  the  river  is  long  of  life  and 
steadfast  of  purpose,  and  if  years  and  centuries  prove  too  short, 
it  resolutely  persists  through  geologic  ages.  The  river  that 
flows  away  from  a  lake  constantly  deepens  its  channel  of  escape, 
and  thus  attacks  the  lake's  rampart  at  its  weakest  point.  If 
the  rampart  is  of  loose  earth,  this  is  rolled  and  floated  away  bit 
by  bit,  and  the  work  goes  on  merrily  ;  if  it  is  of  firm  rock,  this 
is  dissolved,  and  then  the  process  is  exceedingly  slow.  But  time 
is  long,  and  even  by  solution  the  rampart  may  be  channeled  to 
its  base  and  the  whole  lake  drained  awav. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  warfare  of  extermination,  waged 
in  all  lands  and  through  all  time,  there  continue  to  be  lakes,  and 
so  there  must  be  in  nature  lake-producing  as  well  as  lake-destroy- 
ing agencies.  There  are  indeed  many  such,  but  a  few  only  need 
be  appealed  to  to  explain  the  great  majority  of  lakes,  and  the 
chief  are  upheaval  and  glaciation. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  known  to  be  rising  and 
others  to  be  sinking.     L^sually  such  changes  are  of  impercepti- 
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ble  slowness,  but  occasionally  there  is  a  sudden  movement  of  a 
few  feet,  involving  rupture  of  rocks  and  an  earthquake.  Similar 
movements  have  abounded  through  past  ages  of  the  earth,  and 
to  them  are  due  not  only  mountains  and  plateaus,  but  continents 
and  ocean  beds.  This  great  natural  process  of  uplift  and  down- 
throw tends  to  produce  lake  basins,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
tendency  is  opposed  by  the  great  natural  process  of  erosion  and 
deposition  by  rivers.  The  two  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  the 
scale  is  throvyn  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  accident  of  climate. 
Where  much  rain  falls  the  rivers  are  powerful  and  prevail, 
sawing  gorges  through  ridges  as  fast  as  they  rise,  building  up 
the  floors  of  valleys  as  fast  as  they  sink.  Where  little  rain  falls 
the  streams  are  weak,  and  the  displacement  of  the  earth's  crust 
shapes  the  land  into  lake  basins.  Where  the  least  rain  falls  the 
basins  are  many,  but  the  lakes  are  ephemeral,  created  by  the 
€torm  and  dissipated  by  the  sunshine.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
and  Humboldt  Lakes,  and  a  score  of  others  in  our  arid  belt  lie  in 
valleys  shaped  by  crustal  displacement. 

A  glacier  is  aptly  called  a  river  of  ice.  Like  a  river  of  water 
it  has  an  upper  surface  sloping  continuously  from  source  to  goal, 
and  like  a  riv^er  of  water  it  rests  on  an  uneven  bed  of  its  own 
shaping.  When  an  aqueous  river  is  suddenly  deprived  of  its 
supply  of  water,  there  remain  along  its  channel  a  series  of  pools 
recording  the  inequalities  of  erosion.  When  a  great  glacier  is 
melted  away  the  inequalities  of  its  erosion  are  recorded  in  a  chain 
of  lakes.  Moreover,  much  of  the  material  ground  and  torn  by 
the  glacier  from  its  bed  is  carried  forward  in  the  ice  and  dropped 
in  a  long  heap  where  the  ice  melts,  constituting  a  moraine.  If 
the  final  melting  is  gradual,  a  series  of  moraines  partitions  the 
valley,  creating  lake  basins.  While  it  is  building  a  moraine, 
the  ice  front  advances  and  retreats  in  response  to  small  changes 
in  climate,  so  that  the  dropping  of  detritus  is  irregular,  and  the 
surface  of  the  moraine  is  made  billowy,  abounding  in  small  lake 
basins.  Thus  from  glacial  erosion  there  arise  rock-basin  lakes, 
and  from  glacial  deposition  of  detritus  there  arise  moraine- 
dammed  lakes  and  moraine  lakes. 

In  that  wonderful  geologic  winter  known  as  the  Age  of  Ice, 
the  annual  snowfall  on  the  northern  part  of  our  continent  was 
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so  great  and  the  annual  melting  was  so  small  that  the  snow 
accumulated  year  by  year,  and  became  cemented  into  a  continu- 
ous, deep,  and  ever-growing  sheet  of  ice.  As  the  depth  of  the 
sheet  increased  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  became  finally 
insupportable,  and  there  was  relief  by  horizontal  flow,  the  mar- 
gin moving  outward  to  a  region  of  warmer  climate,  where  it  was 
melted.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vast  glacier,  so  vast  that  the  figure  of 
speech  embodied  in  the  title  "  river  of  ice  "  becomes  here  inapt. 
Instead  of  flowing  from  a  mountain  down  a  sloping  valley,  it 
flowed  radially  from  a  central  plateau  of  ice,  with  little  regard 
for  the  slopes  of  the  land  over  which  it  passed.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  center  of  dispersion,  but  the  ice  entered  our  land  as 
an  invader  from  Canada.  The  border  States  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota  were  overrun,  and  most  of  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Missouri  Eivers.  Twice  the  van  was  pushed  far  into  the 
domain  of  the  sun,  and  twice  it  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  but 
when  the  sun  finally  surveyed  its  reconquered  territory,  the  land 
was  no  longer  simply  graven  with  a  tracery  of  rivers ;  it  sparkled 
with  the  sheen  of  innumerable  lakes. 

Wherever  the  ice  moved  it  swept  forward  the  soil  and  all 
other  loose  material,  and  with  them  scoured  the  firm  rock  be- 
neath, producing  a  polished  surface  of  peculiar  character,  with 
many  scratches  and  furrows  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
In  some  regions  it  did  little  more  than  this,  but  elsewhere  it  was 
a  powerful  agent  of  erosion,  scooping  out  great  hollows  from  the 
solid  rock.  For  some  reason  not  clearly  understood  the  erosion 
was  greatest  along  a  zone  parallel  to  the  margin  and  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  back  from  it,  and  here  were  formed  the  basins  not 
only  of  the  Laurentian  lakes  from  Ontario  to  Superior,  but 
of  Winnipeg,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  Lakes. 
Within  this  zone  of  greater  erosion  the  points  of  greatest  erosion 
were  determined  chiefly  by  the  pre-glacial  shape  of  the  surface. 
Where  the  land  was  high  the  overriding  ice  sheet  was  relatively 
thin,  its  motion  correspondingly  slow,  its  pressure  slight,  and  its 
erosion  unimportant.  Where  the  land  was  low  the  deeper  ice 
stream  flowed  faster,  pressed  harder  on  its  bed,  and  eroded  rap- 
idly. How  deep  the  original  valleys  were  cannot  be  told,  for 
the  details  of  the  old  topography  have  been  ground  away,  but 
28 
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we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  shallow  as  compared  to  the  exist- 
ing troughs.  The  depths  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  and 
Ontario  reach  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  their  origin  cannot  be  referred  to  stream 
erosion  alone  without  incredible  assumptions  as  to  continental 
elevation. 

Betv;een  the  Great  Lakes  and  over  the  country  south  of  them 
are  spread  moraines  and  other  deposits  of  ice-transported  fl'hris. 
They  vary  greatly  in  composition,  structure,  and  topographic 
form,  but  have  this  in  common,  that  their  material  differs  in 
kind  from  the  solid  rock  immediately  beneath  it,  having  been 
brought  from  more  northerly  points.  Collectively  they  are  called 
the  Drift,  and  they  dominate  the  surface,  often  concealing  the 
rock  for  scores  of  miles.  The  typical  morainic  drift  has  a  hum- 
mocky  surface,  abounding  in  small  lake  basins  called  "  kettles;" 
other  varieties  undulate  more  gently,  and  harbor  broader  but 
shallow  lakes ;  and  elsewhere  the  surface  is  smooth  and  com- 
pletely drained.  Over  large  districts,  especially  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  drift  is  scant  and  irregularly  spread  upon  an 
uneven  rock  surface,  and  there  lakes  are  especially  abundant. 
Many  of  them  lie  in  rock  basins,  but  the  most  are  partly  con- 
tained by  walls  of  drift. 

The  Great  Lakes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Erie,  all 
occupy  rock  basins,  that  is  to  say,  they  lie  in  hollows  having" 
continuous  rims  of  solid  rock  ;  but  these  rims  are  in  places  coped 
by  accumulations  of  drift  in  such  way  as  to  increase  the  depths 
and  areas  of  the  lakes  and  control  to  some  extent  the  direction 
of  their  outflow.  It  is  probable  that  the  surplus  waters  of  Supe- 
rior and  Ontario  escape  over  the  lowest  points  of  their  rocky 
rims,  but  if  the  drift  were  removed  at  the  south  end  of  Michigan 
the  lake  would  find  a  lower  outlet  and  become  tributary  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  removal  of  drift  between  Huron  and  Erie 
would  probably  render  them  confluent,  as  Huron  and  Michigan 
now  are.  The  removal  of  drift  between  Erie  and  Ontario  would 
greatly  reduce  the  upper  lake,  or  possibly  drain  it  completely, 
and  would  make  it  tributary  to  the  lower  at  Hamilton,  Canada, 
instead  of  at  Fort  Niagara. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  was  gone  running  water  began  a  work  of 
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reclamation,  washing  the  earth  from  the  steeper  slopes  down  into 
the  lakelets,  and  cutting  down  their  outlets  until  thej  became 
so  shallow  that  vegetation  could  take  up  the  work  and  fill  thern 
to  the  top  with  peat  Half  of  the  moraine  lakes  have  been  thus 
converted  into  marshes,  and  through  extensive  districts  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  only  the  marshes,  and  the  deposits  of  peat 
and  marl  where  marshes  have  been  drained,  remain  to  show  how 
numerous  were  the  lakes.  The  drift-dammed  lakes  are  better 
preserved,  partly  because  in  their  region  there  is  less  loose  debris 
with  which  to  fill  them,  partly  because  their  outflow  is  often 
across  resistant  rock.  Of  progress  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
Great  Lakes  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  in  another  connec- 
tion. 

But  the  story  of  the  lakes  is  not  completely  told  by  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  their  basins;  there  is  also  a  history  of  their 
development  as  water  bodies.  During  the  period  of  greatest 
ice  expansion  the  l\ydrographic  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  not  merely  filled  but  over- 
passed, so  that  the  rivers  generated  on  the  glacier  in  summer  fell 
from  its  southern  edge  beyond  the  rim  of  the  Great-Lake  basin, 
and  flowed  to  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  Delaware.  As  encroaching  heat  gradually 
reduced  the  limits  of  the  ice,  its  retreating  margin  reached,  and 
passed  the  basin  rim  at  various  points,  and  there  accumulated 
between  the  water  parting  and  the  ice  wall  a  series  of  glacial 
lakes,  fed  by  the  melting  ice  and  discharging  southward  across 
the  passes  of  the  great  divide.  The  precise  order  of  events  has 
not  been  made  out,  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  western  part 
of  the  Superior  basin  contained  a  lake  discharging  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver  by  way  of  the  St,  Croix,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  southern  part  of  the  Michigan  basin  held  a  lake  discharging 
to  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Des  Plaines  and  the  Illinois,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  a  lake,  occupying  the  western  half  of  the 
Erie  basin  and  covering  the  Maumee  valley,  overflowed  at  Fort 
Wayne  to  the  Wabash  Eiver,  and  thus  sent  its  water  to  the 
Ohio.  At  a  later  stage  a  single  sheet  of  water  covered  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Huron  basin  and  all  the  Erie,  and  encroached 
slightly  on  the  Ontario.     Then  the  ice  retreated  from  all   the 
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Ontario  basin,  but  remained  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
pressing  against  the  Adirondack  uplands.  By  this  retreat  Erie 
and  Ontario  were  dilferentiated,  and  the  Niagara  River  came 
into  existence  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  map  was  far  from  assum- 
ing its  present  aspect.  The  water  of  Ontario,  having  no  escape 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  sought  the  lowest  pass 
south  of  the  Adirondacks,  finding  it  where  the  engineers  of  the 
Erie  Canal  afterward  found  it,  and  overflowing  at  Rome  to  the 
Mohawk  River.  This  discharge  was  maintained  for  a  long 
period,  giving  the  waves  time  to  construct  massive  beaches  and 
carve  broad  terraces  which  still  endure.  They  have  been  traced 
all  about  the  basin,  except,  of  course,  on  the  northeast,  where 
the  waves  broke  vainly  on  an  unrecording  wall  of  ice.  The 
"Ridge  Road"  from  Lewiston  to  Sodus  follows  the  crest  of  one 
of  these  beaches ;  a  railway  from  Richland  to  Watertown  has 
found  easy  grades  along  the  base  of  another. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article,  to 
assemble  or  even  cite  the  documents  on  which  this  historical 
sketch  is  founded ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  brief,  that  they  con- 
sist of  deserted  shore  lines,  deserted  river  channels,  muddy  lake 
sediments  enveloping  bowlders  dropped  from  icebergs,  and  old 
stream  valleys  flooded  by  encroaching  lakes.  One  of  the  most 
important  bodies  of  evidence  is  educed  by  measuring  the  height 
of  the  same  shore  line  at  different  points.  Originally  the  shores 
were  horizontal,  of  course,  each  at  its  own  level,  but  they  are  not 
so  now.  They  rise  toward  the  north,  and,  less  rapidly,  toward 
the  east ;  and  we  learn  thereby  that  when  they  were  made  the 
face  of  the  land  had  a  different  attitude,  being  lower  at  the  north 
and  east,  as  though  depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  ice. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  Erie  and  Ontario  the  north- 
ward tilting  of  the  land  exceeded  three  hundred  feet  in  the  length 
of  Ontario,  and  amounted  to  half  as  much  in  the  length  of  Erie. 
The  northeastern  end  of  Erie  being  fixed  in  height,  as  it  still  is, 
by  the  outlet  at  Buffalo,  the  plane  of  its  level  surface  cut  the 
western  slopes  of  the  basin  at  a  lower  point,  and  the  lake  was 
smaller.  It  was,  indeed,  only  one-third  as  long  as  now,  and  its 
water  surface  but  one-fifth  as  great.  The  sites  of  Toledo  and 
Cleveland  were  far  inland,  and  the  Bass  Islands  were  smooth 
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hills  in  the  Maiimee  valley.  Finally  the  blockade  was  raised  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  outlet  of  Ontario  was  shifted  from 
Eome  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  its  water  level  was  dr^wn 
down  five  hundred  feet.  During  the  Rome  epoch  of  its  history 
Ontario's  area  was  60  per  cent,  greater  than  now ;  it  began  the 
Thousand-Island  epoch  w^ith  an  area  30  per  cent,  smaller  than 
now. 

While  yet  the  glacier  was  present  and  the  navy  of  Ontario 
was  a  fleet  of  icebergs,  the  depressed  land  at  the  north  had  begun 
to  rise  again.  When  the  glacier  was  quite  gone  the  reflux  was 
rapid,  the  land  soon  reached  a  more  stable  position,  and  the 
lakes  acquired  their  present  dimensions.  Had  the  oscillation 
received  no  check,  our  hydrography  and  avenues  of  commerce 
might  have  been  very  different ;  a  further  tilting  of  the  land  to 
the  extent  of  three  inches  in  each  mile  would  send  a  great  river 
from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  reverse  the  current  in  the 
Detroit,  stop  Niagara  Falls,  and  rob  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  of 
seven-eighths  of  its  water. 

Has  the  oscillation  ceased ?  Is  Niagara  destined  to  run  dry? 
These  are  questions  hard  to  answer  for  the  remote  future  into 
which  science  fain  would  peer,  but  less  difficult  as  concerns 
those  few  generations  of  posterity  to  which  our  ambitions  and 
sympathies  extend.  It  is  one  of  the  inductions  of  geology  that 
absolute  stability  is  a  myth,  and  all  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
continually  undergo  changes  of  level.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lake  district  is  an  exception  to  this  law,  but 
whatever  movements  may  be  there  in  progress  are  so  slow  that 
they  have  not  been  detected,  and  their  tendency  is  unknown. 
In  our  use  of  the  lake  harbors  we  have  observed  no  changes 
requiring  earth  movements  for  their  explanation,  and  this  nega- 
tive testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes,  shows  present  stability.  That 
which  the  waves  have  done  to  the  present  coasts,  in  the  cutting 
back  of  clifls  and  the  building  of  spits,  is  a  work  of  many  centu- 
ries, during  which  the  water  level  must  have  remained  nearly 
constant;  and  the  practical  stability  thus  shown  for  the  imme- 
diate past  is  a  guarantee  for  the  immediate  future. 

There  is  no  question  that  changes  of  other  kinds  are  in  prog- 
ress    Storm  waves  and  storm  currents  are  eating  away  the  coast'? 
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and  spreading  the  line  debris  over  the  lake  bottoms,  where  it 
mingles  with  the  muddy  tribute  brought  by  flooded  rivers  ;  the 
St.  Clair  River  is  feebly  scouring  its  channel  and  building  its 
delta;  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  gnawing  back  toward  Lake  Erie 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  a  century ;  and  with 
infinite  slowness  the  Ste.  Marie,  Detroit,  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
are  deepening  their  rocky  beds.  In  a  future  geologic  age  all 
the  lakes  that  survive  the  erosion  of  outlets  will  have  succumbed 
to  filling  by  alluvial  mud,  and  the  reign  of  running  water  will 
once  more  be  established. 

But  the  lake  basins  are  so  capacious  that  we  become  aware 
of  their  slow  filling  only  by  observing  the  discoloration  of  the 
water  in  times  of  freshet  and  of  storm.  The  scour  of  the  St. 
Clair  can  do  no  more  than  reduce  the  level  of  Lake  Huron  to 
that  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  difference  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  as 
the  reduction  proceeds,  its  rate,  now  exceedingly  slow,  must  con- 
tinually diminish.  If  the  recession  of  Niagara  Falls  were  to 
continue  at  its  present  rate,  Lake  Erie  would  be  tapped  in  two 
hundred  centuries ;  but  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  geologic 
structure,  and  that  structure  changes  between  Goat  Island  and 
Buffalo  in  such  a  way  as  to  retard  the  work  of  erosion. 

All  these  processes  are  too  slow  to  affect  our  hopes  or  fears 
concerning  the  immediate  future,  and  for  our  posterity  in  the 
year  20,000  we  have  no  solicitude.  The  men  who  shall  watch 
the  draining  of  Lake  Erie — or  who,  perchance,  shall  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  prevent  it — will  as  far  surpass  us  in  powers 
and  resources  as  we  surpass  the  men  who  watched  the  lake's 
creation.  For  all  practical  purposes  our  inland  seas  are  perma- 
nent and  their  basins  stable.  The  only  modifications  that  affect 
our  economy  are  those  wrought  by  the  waves  upon  their  coasts. 

Nevertheless,  their  stability  is  sometimes  called  in  question. 
Their  levels  are  not  absolutely  constant,  but  oscillate  under 
various  influences  about  a  mean  position,  and  when  they  are 
unusually  low  the  ''  oldest  inhabitant  "  is  interviewed,  and  is 
reported  to  declare  tbat  the  like  was  never  seen  before.  Then 
some  theory  of  permanent  change  is  promulgated  and  the  sensa- 
tion has  its  day.  While  yet  the  newspaper  discussion  of  the 
recent  lowering  of  water  levels  is  fresh  in  memory  it  will  not  be 
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amiss  to  recite  briefly   the  conditions  on  which  such  changes 
depend. 

About  each  of  the  lakes  is  a  district  of  land  draining  toward 
it.  A  portion  of  the  rain  and  snow  falling  upon  this  land  is 
returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  a 
larger  portion  is  returned  by  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of 
plants.  The  remainder  flows  to  the  lake  and  tends  to  raise  its 
level.  Its  level  is  also  raised  by  the  rain  and  snow  falling  upon 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  its  level  is  lowered  by  evaporation,  and  is 
lowered  by  the  discharge  through  the  outflowing  river.  In  the 
long  run  the  supply  from  inflow  and  rain  is  balanced  by  the  loss 
through  evaporation  and  outflow,  and  so  in  a  general  way  the 
lake  altitude  is  constant;  but  in  detail  it  is  inconstant,  oscillating 
about  its  average  position. 

The  additions  to  the  lake  by  rain  are  not  uniform  through  the 
year,  but  are  usually  greater  in  summer.  The  additions  from 
tributary  streams  are  still  less  uniform,  being  smallest  in  winter, 
when  precipitation  takes  the  form  of  snow,  and  largest  in  spring, 
while  the  snows  are  melting.  The  loss  from  evaporation  is  like- 
wise unequal,  varying  with  the  temperatures  of  air  and  water, 
with  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
and  being  usually  greatest  in  summer  and  autumn.  Thus  supply 
and  loss  are  not  balanced  in  detail ;  at  some  seasons  there  is  a 
net  gain  and  the  lake  surface  rises,  at  others  there  is  a  net  loss 
and  it  falls,  and  the  rise  and  fall  together  constitute  an  annual 
oscillation. 

A  second  difference  depends  on  the  variation  of  weather  from 
year  to  year.  In  some  years  more  rain  and  snow  fall,  in  others 
less,  and  there  is  a  similar  fluctuation  in  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions affecting  evaporation.  When  the  rainfall  is  greater  than 
usual  or  the  evaporation  less,  the  lake  rises  ;  when  the  rainfall  is 
small  or  the  evaporation  great,  the  lake  falls.  A  succession  of 
wet  years  produces  exceptionally  high  water,  a  succession  of  dry 
years  extremely  low  water.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  such  cumu- 
lative effects,  for  when  the  lake  is  high  its  outflow  is  more  rapid 
than  when  it  is  low,  and  an  automatic  check  is  thus  furnished. 

Thirty  years  ago  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  compiled  all 
available  data  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  the  lakes,  and  was 
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able  to  publish  an  account  of  the  more  important  changes  of  the 
lower  lakes  between  the  years  1838  and  1857,  together  with  a 
few  data  concerning  exceptional  phenomena  in  earlier  years.  In 
1859  the  United  States  engineers  began  systematic  gauge-read- 
ings, and  their  work  is  still  continued.  The  following  table  is 
based  on  their  records,  and  shows  the  ordinary  range  of  fluc- 
tuations. Michigan  and  Huron  are  here  treated  as  one  lake 
because  their  waters  communicate  freely  through  a  strait. 


Lake. 


Period 

of 
record. 


Usual  date  of 


highest 
stage. 


Superior 

Michigan-Huron 

Erie   

Ontario 


lowest 
stage. 


1871-87  August.  April. 

1860-87  July  or  Aug.  Jan.  or  Feb. 

June  or  July. 

June. 


Mean 
annual 
range. 
(Feet.) 


1.3 
1.2 
l.G 
1.8 


Extreme  range 

for 

whole  period. 

(Feet.) 


3.0 
3.9 
3.5 
4.7 


The  highest  water  known  occurred  in  1838,  when  Michigan- 
Huron  rose  26  inches  above  ordinary  high  stage,  and  Erie  and 
Ontario  18  inches.  The  lowest  water  known  was  in  1819,  when 
Erie  fell  about  SJ  feet  below  its  usual  plane. 

The  present  low  water  is  the  sequel  of  last  summer's  drouth. 
The  Signal-Service  records  indicated  that  the  lake  region  received 
in  the  year  1887  only  about  26  inches  of  rainfall  instead  of  its 
usual  quota  of  33  inches.  If  the  evaporation  and  the  discharge 
remained  constant,  the  lakes  should  fall  7  inches  by  reason  of  the 
defect  of  aqueous  precipitation  on  their  surfaces,  and  about  as 
much  more  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  inflow ;  but,  taking  the 
average  for  all  the  lakes,  the  actual  fall  from  the  low  stage  of 
1887  to  the  low  stage  of  1888  has  been  only  7  inches.  The 
variation  of  rainfall  was,  therefore,  great  enough  to  account  for 
the  variation  of  lake  surface.  That  it  was  more  than  sufficient 
is  probably  explained  by  the  coolness  of  the  autumn,  which 
tended  to  diminish  evaporation.  In  Superior  the  low  water  of 
last  February  reached  5  inches  below  the  level  of  the  average 
low  stage,  a  depression  exceeded  but  twice  in  seventeen  years. 
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In  1879  and  1880  the  water  was  3  inches  lower.  In  Ontario,  the 
lake  most  affected,  the  low  water  of  1888  was  6  inches  below  the 
average,  but  this  record  has  been  exceeded  six  times  in  the  last 
twenty-eight  years.  1868  marks  10  inches  below,  1872  16  inches, 
1873  14  inches,  1875  (February)  13  inches,  1875  (December)  7 
inches,  and  1881  11  inches.  In  Michigan-Huron  the  recent  low 
water  was  but  2  inches  below  the  average,  and  in  Erie  but  one 
inch.  If  our  inland  commerce  has  need  to  be  assured  of  the 
continued  fidelity  of  its  "  unsubsidized  ally,"  it  can  find  comfort 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  figures. 

The  oscillations  described  affect  an  entire  lake  uniformly. 
There  are  others  that  affect  its  parts  differently,  the  water  rising 
in  one  place  while  falling  in  another.  The  most  powerful  cause 
of  such  displacement  of  level  is  the  wind,  which,  driving  the  sur- 
face water  before  it,  heaps  it  up  against  the  lee  shore  ;  and  the 
greatest  effects  are  seen  in  Erie,  whose  shallowness  interferes 
with  the  adjustment  of  levels  by  means  of  a  return  current 
beneath.  A  gale  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  lake's  length 
has  been  known  to  raise  the  level  seven  or  eight  feet  at  one  end 
and  depress  it  an  equal  amount  at  the  other. 

Oscillations  of  a  second  kind  are  caused  by  inequalities  and 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  air  presses  un- 
equally on  different  parts  of  a  lake  an  equilibrium  is  reached  by 
a  depression  of  the  water  surface  under  the  heavier  column  and 
its  elevation  under  the  lighter.  If  the  air  pressures  are  rap- 
idly shifted,  as  in  the  case  of  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes, 
rhythmic  undulations  are  produced  analogous  to  those  from  the 
dropping  of  a  pebble  in  still  water,  and  traveling  like  them  to 
remote  shores.  The  rhythmic  period  is  usually  measured  in 
minutes  and  the  height  of  the  undulation  in  inches,  but  waves 
of  this  class  sometimes  equal  the  largest  generated  by  wind. 
The  passage  over  Lake  Michigan  of  a  broad  wave  of  barometric 
change  sets  the  water  to  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  we  some- 
times see  it  in  a  hand  basin  ;  but  the  greater  body  has  a  longer 
period,  advancing  and  receding  only  eleven  times  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Third  and  last  are  the  tides,  which  ebb  and  flow  in  lunar  and 
solar  cycles  as  regularly  here  as  on  the  ocean,  but  are  unheeded 
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by  the  navigator.  The  highest  determined  spring  tide  rises 
about  3  inches,  and  the  average  height  of  tide  on  the  shores  of 
the  larger  lakes  is  probably  not  more  than  one  inch. 

And  so  these  lakes  of  ours,  that  seem  to  ordinary  observation 
as  enduring  as  the  earth  and  yet  as  fickle  as  the  weather,  are  to 
the  trained  imagination  of  science  both  ephemeral  and  constant 
The  geologist  looks  backward  to  the  time  when  they  were  not, 
and  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  no  longer  be  ;  talks  of 
their  birth,  growth,  decline,  and  death,  and,  comparing  their 
span  of  life  with  the  earth's,  declares  them  evanescent.  The 
physical  geographer,  analyzing  the  motions  of  the  water,  refers 
them  to  the  attractions  of  celestial  bodies,  the  pressures  of  air, 
the  friction  of  winds,  the  varying  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  varying  rain,  and  assigning  each  fluctuation  to  its  appro- 
priate cause,  lays  bare  a  fundamental  constancy  to  which  the 
navigator  and  the  statesman  may  safely  pin  their  faith. 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 


KEMEDIES   FOR   RAILWAY  TROUBLES. 

Railkoad  managers  have  to  face  two  distinct  problems. 
With  those  who  use  the  roads  there  are  disputes  about  rates  and 
facilities  ;  with  those  who  operate  the  roads  there  are  disputes 
about  wages  and  organization. 

The  question  of  railroad  rates  is  constantly  under  discussion, 
and  there  has  been  a  decided  though  slow  progress  toward  its 
solution.  No  such  progress  can  be  observed  in  the  relations 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees.  A  period  of  labor 
troubles  comes  and  directs  public  attention  to  this  matter ;  but 
when  the  strikes  are  over  the  public  and  the  railroad  managers 
"forget  all  about  them,  and  go  on  in  the  same  heedless  way  as 
before.  Yet  railroad  strikes  involve  a  more  vital  problem  than 
disputes  about  rates.  The  question  what  we  are  to  pay  for  a 
given  service  is  less  serious  than  the  question  whether  we  are 
to  have  that  service  at  all.  And  it  is  in  this  last  form  that  the 
matter  comes  before  the  public  in  the  event  of  a  widespread 
railroad  strike.  This  is  what  gives  such  troubles  their  greatest 
importance  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  that  these  disputes  are 
so  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago;  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  most  people 
believe.  There  were  labor  troubles  then,  just  as  there  are  now. 
But  their  effect  upon  the  public  to-day  is  much  more  serious ; 
first,  because  we  are  now  more  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of 
our  daily  life  upon  railroads  and  other  agencies  employing  large 
bodies  of  workmen  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  concentration  of  industry  in  a  few  hands  makes  the 
strikes  occur  on  a  larger  scale  all  at  once,  instead  of  being 
scattered  along  from  month  to  month  and  from  place  to  place. 
When  they  were  thus  scattered,  they  could  be  left  to  be  fought 
out  by  the  parties  immediately  interested.     To-day  the  public 
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interests  are  involved  much  more  deeply ;  the  parties  to  the  con- 
test have  public  responsibilities  which  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  overlook. 

A  railroad  corporation  must  perform  without  serious  inter- 
ruption the  work  for  which  it  is  chartered.  Whatever  reserva- 
tions the  courts  may  make,  the  public  demands  continuous  serv- 
ice. If  the  present  system  does  not  secure  such  service,  there 
will  be  a  demand  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  for  a  change  of 
system.  But  may  the  workmen  be  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  this  necessity,  and  thus  impose  upon  the  corporation  what- 
ever terms  they  please  ?  Obviously  not.  Such  a  course  would 
make  people  justly  unwilling  to  invest  their  money  in  rail- 
roads. It  would  interfere  with  the  supply  of  capital  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  country.  It  would  actually  injure  the 
employees  themselves,  by  diminishing  the  chances  for  employ- 
ment. The  case  would  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  granger  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  rates,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  shippers,  by 
depriving  the  railroads  of  all  chance  for  profit,  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  railroad  facilities  which  they  needed  for  conducting 
their  own  business.  Further  than  this,  to  allow  the  employees 
to  dictate  terms  to  their  employers  would  interfere  with  the 
system  and  the  discipline  which  is  essential  to  public  safety  ; 
and  it  would  disregard  the  rule,  which  has  been  found  to  be  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance,  of  placing  the  power  in  the 
same  hands  as  the  responsibility.  Were  such  dictation  allowed, 
the  more  capital  a  company  had  invested  the  more  completely 
would  it  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  employees. 

The  problem  which  we  have  to  face  is  this :  How  shall  we 
enforce  upon  the  corporations  the  necessity  of  performing  con- 
tinuous service  without,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  the  employees 
to  take  an  unfair  and  destructive  advantage  of  this  necessity? 
Some  say,  by  stricter  laws  with  regard  to  combination.  The 
difficulty  cannot  be  overcome  in  that  way.  It  has  often  been 
tried,  and  has  as  often  failed.  While  it  is  not  true  that  a  thou- 
sand men  have  a  right  to  do  what  one  man  has  a  right  to  do,  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  thousand  men  by 
sheer  force  proves  worse  than  useless.  There  is  reason  to  hope- 
that  the  combination  laws  may  be  improved,  and  that  the  mutual 
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responsibilities  of  employer  and  employed  under  the  labor  con- 
tract may  be  better  defined.  But  such  improvements  will  tend 
rather  to  narrow  the  fighting  ground,  and  prevent  the  public 
from  being  taken  unawares,  than  to  remove  the  actual  occasion 
for  the  fight.  The  trouble  is  too  deep-seated  to  be  met  by  re- 
pressing the  sym])tonis. 

Others  hope  to  see  the  difficulty  solved  by  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Unfortunately  no  general  solution  is  likely 
to  be  attained  in  that  way.  There  are  certain  rather  narrow 
limits  within  which  arbitration  is  useful.  When  a  trouble  arises 
from  a  misunderstanding  rather  than  from  a  real  controversy 
over  a  vital  point,  the  mere  chance  to  talk  things  over  calmly 
may  prevent  a  conflict.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
managers  and  superintendents,  mistaking  the  appearance  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  reality,  give  workmen  very  little  opportunity  to 
talk  over  their  just  grounds  of  complaint ;  and  they  thus  foster 
an  irritation  which  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  In  such  cases 
arbitration  may  be  the  means  for  a  mutual  understanding.  The 
French  courts  of  arbitration,  about  whose  success  so  much  has 
been  said,  are  chiefly  of  this  kind.  They  are  not  composed  of 
men  selected  for  their  technical  knowledge,  whose  chief  duty  it 
is  to  make  an  award  on  disputed  points  ;  but  men  who  will  try 
to  bring  the  parties  at  issue  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  a 
voluntary  agreement.  When  an  arbitrator  can  do  this  it  is 
well ;  when  he  has  to  patch  up  a  forced  agreement  it  is  gener- 
ally useless,  and  sometimes  worse.  Many  of  our  most  serious 
strikes  have  been  the  result  of  the  unnatural  tension  produced 
by  living  for  a  few  months  under  such  an  agreement,  satisfactory 
to  neither  party,  and  causing  bad  feeling,  if  not  bad  faith,  on 
both  sides. 

An  arbitrator's  award  differs  from  a  legal  decision  in  that  it 
deals  so  largely  with  future  events  as  distinct  from  past  ones. 
A  court  makes  a  decision  about  the  past,  and  enforces  a  penalty  ; 
this  serves  as  a  precedent  which  cannot  be  safely  disregarded. 
An  arbitrator  makes  an  order  for  the  future ;  before  it  goes  into 
effect  either  party  can  claim  that  the  conditions  have  changed, 
and  can  refuse  to  abide  by  it;  and  a  penalty  cannot  easily  be 
exacted  for  such  refusal.    Under  these  circumstances  the  demand 
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for  arbitration  becomes  a  mere  maneuver  for  position ;  useless, 
because  there  is  no  means  of  holding  the  parties  responsible 
under  the  award  ;  worse  than  useless,  because  it  offers  a  false 
pretense  of  settlement  without  the  reality. 

How  then  can  our  fundamental  difficult}^  be  met?  Only  by 
a  process  of  prevention.  For  the  failure  to  adopt  this  means 
the  corporations  are  gravely  responsible.  Their  leaders  are  in  a 
position  of  public  trust  and  responsibility;  if  they  do  not  meet 
this  responsibility  they  are  severely  to  blame.  Even  where  the 
men  are  technically  wrong  on  the  subject  matter  of  a  strike,  it 
indicates  a  deeper  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  general 
management  to  have  allowed  such  a  state  of  things  to  arise. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  mutiny,  while  we  take  sides  against  the 
men  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  and  public  order,  we  reserve 
severer  blame  for  the  officers  who  have  shown  themselves  incom- 
petent to  prevent  it. 

That  managers  have  a  public  duty  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  a.  new  idea.  In  the  labor  troubles  of  1877  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  Mr.  Adams,  then  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner. Some  of  his  best  and  most  vigorous  writing  deals  with 
this  q\iestion.  As  an  indirect  result  of  tbose  strikes,  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  this  direction  by  relief  associations  like  that  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad.  These  things  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go.  They  create  a  bond  of  interest  between  the  employee 
and  the  corporation.  They  mark  an  abandonment  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  corporation  will  pay  wages  as  long  as  the  workman 
is  in  good  health,  and  that  it  is  none  of  the  company's  business 
what  happens  afterward  ;  a  position  which  has  caused  many 
employees,  first,  to  seek  insurances  in  labor  organizations,  and 
then,  by  a  natural  process,  to  look  to  those  organizations  as  the 
representatives  of  his  true  and  permanent  interest. 

But  such  relief  associations  can  by  no  means  solve  our  diffi- 
culty. They  do  something,  but  not  enough.  The  workman 
often  dislikes  to  have  anything  like  a  deposit  of  money  with  the 
corporation.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  security  for  his 
good  behavior,  even  though  the  coftipany  is  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  treat  it  as  such.  Many  employees  are  suspicious  of  every- 
thing of  this  kind ;  and  such  suspicion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
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We  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  create  a  feeling  of  permanence 
and  loyalty  in  the  railroad  service. 

This  can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  done  in  Europe.  There  the 
railroad  employees  feel  that  they  have  a  permanent  position,  and 
an  assurance  of  promotion.  They  feel  that  their  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  system  on  which  they  work.  Of  the 
two  thousand  strikes  of  the  past  decade  in  England,  hardly  a 
dozen  were  connected  with  railroad  operation,  and  none  of  these 
were  of  grave  importance.  After  a  recent  accident  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  the  employees  held  a 
meeting,  and  offered  voluntarily  to  bear  their  share  of  the  loss 
by  contributing,  in  a  body,  a  week's  wages.  This  offer  was  not 
accepted  by  the  directors,  who  said  that  the  stockholders  were 
better  able  to  bear  the  loss  than  the  employees  ;  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant as  shovv^ing  a  state  of  feeling,  on  both  sides,  quite  in  contrast 
with  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

How  can  such  a  result  be  brought  about?  Not  by  any 
scheme  of  profit-sharing ;  such  systems  are  usually  too  compli- 
cated either  to  be  applied  to  the  railroad  organization  or  to  be 
felt  as  a  moral  force  by  the  men.  It  is  better  that  the  employee 
should  receive  his  payment  in  the  form  of  wages  or  salary,  and 
that  he  should  have  an  incentive  to  good  work  in  the  assurance 
of  advancement  when  his  work  is  worth  it. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  create  this  feeling.  First,  sta- 
bility of  position.  There  should  be  no  removals  except  for 
cause,  and  the  justice  of  this  cause  should  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  Eailroad  officials  are  afraid 
of  restricting  their  powers  of  dismissal  in  this  way,  but  they  do 
not  realize  the  harm  which  they  are  often  doing  by  their  present 
system.  A  removal  with  real  cause  to-day  often  looks  arbi- 
trary, simply  because  the  cause  is  kept  secret ;  and  the  indirect 
effect  of  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  on  the  general  feeling  in  the 
service  is  most  disastrous.  Secondly,  the  higher  officials  must  be 
chosen  with  more  reference  to  their  capacity  as  leaders  of  men. 
The  present  system  of  selection  in  the  business  world  lays  too 
exclusive  stress  upon  men's  technical  capacities.  It  selects  the 
leaders  of  business  with  the  mixture  of  qualities,  good  and  bad, 
which  fit  a  man  for  money-making.     In  the  face  of  the  present 
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difficulties  we  need  more  of  those  qualities  which  move  men  and 
not  money,  which  secure  to  the  leader  the  confidence  and  the 
loyal  devotion  of  those  who  are  under  him.  It  may  be  that  in 
these  labor  troubles  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  against 
the  system  which  values  a  man  according  to  his  capacity  as  a 
money-making  machine. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  are  special  difficulties  in  intro- 
ducing this  reform  in  America.  Permanence  of  employment  is 
less  easy  to  give  where  the  conditions  of  the  railroads  change  so 
rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  system  like  that  of  Germany,  where 
the  majority  of  the  employees  are  often  regarded  as  salary- 
receivers  rather  than  wage-receivers  (though  their  average  annual 
earnings  are  little  more  than  half  those  of  employees  in  this 
country),  would  be  impossible  here.  The  rapid  reductions  in 
rates  which  stimulate  economy  at  every  point  greatly  increase  the 
difficulties  of  American  managers  in  dealing  with  their  employees. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  single  corporation  to  insist  upon 
high  character  among  its  men,  and  to  pay  them  accordingly, 
may  be  thwarted  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  expenses  to  the 
level  set  by  less  responsible  competitors,  a  difficulty  from  which 
most  state  railroads  are  free.  The  threat  of  enforced  reductions 
by  legislative  authority  still  further  complicates  the  trouble. 
Out  of  the  gross  receipts  must  be  paid  the  wages  of  the  employ- 
ees and  the  profits  of  the  company.  If  the  wages  are  reduced 
the  employees  suffer  directly  ;  if  the  profits  are  reduced  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  is  diminished,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
for  profitable  employment  of  railroad  men.  The  short-sighted 
attempt  of  some  managers  to  save  profits  by  reducing  wages 
cannot  always  be  defended;  but  whatever  policy  the  managers 
adopt,-  the  final  result  of  forced  reductions  in  rates  must  be 
more  or  less  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  employees. 

Great  as  are  these  special  difficulties,  we  need  not  regard 
them  as  insuperable.  They  must  be  met,  unless  our  managers 
are  prepared  to  accept  state  ownership  of  railroads  as  an  alterna- 
tive. For  the  public  is  not  likely  to  allow  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  involves  from  time  to  time  absolute  stoppage  and 
paralysis  of  business.  If  our  railroad  managers  can  prevent  this 
stoppage,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  they  must  not  expect  to  hold 
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their  present  position  of  leadership.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
whether  the  change  would  be  an  improvement  as  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  demand  for  such  a  change. 

For  the  United  States  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  such  a  result  would  be  undesirable.  We  know  how  pub- 
lic business  is  habitually  mismanaged  ;  and  there  is  no  instance 
even  among  the  foreign  countries  with  the  best  civil  service,  of 
state  railroad  systems  conducted  on  the  American  standard  of 
efficiency.  But  a  large  section  of  the  public,  more  or  less  mis- 
led as  to  the  evidence,  believes  in  state  railroad  ownership,  and 
desires  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  United  States.  As  long  as 
this  is  merely  a  vague  popular  demand  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  it  The  conservative  forces  of  industrial  society  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  it.  But  if  the  leaders  under  the  present  system 
confess  their  inability  to  meet  a  vital  public  necessity,  that  con- 
fession will  give  overwhelming  force  to  the  demand  for  a  change. 
Those  of  us  who  distrust  the  present  tendencies  toward  state 
socialism  must  see  to  it  that  our  system  of  industrial  selection 
under  private  enterprise  shall  do  the  work  which  modern  social 
organization  requires. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  bring  to  the  front  not  merely  leaders 
of  dollars  but  leaders  of  men.  Thus  and  only  thus  can  the  cor- 
porations fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the  public,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  rights  which  they  at  present  hold.  This  is. 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  railroad  strikes. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
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Water  is  refreshing  to  a  thirsty  throat,  whether  it  be  drunk 
from  a  wooden  bucket  or  from  a  golden  vase.  The  vessel  counts 
nothing  in  the  refreshing.  Why  will  men  confound  human  hap- 
piness with  the  condition  that  happens  to  circumstance  it?  Is 
not  happiness  the  thing  that  men  wish,  and  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  it  come  in  a  palace  or  a  cottage?  "Yes,  a 
mighty  difference,"  cries  my  neighbor;  "give  me  my  happiness 
in  a  palace,  and  you  may  have  yours  in  a  cottage."  And  half  the 
world  echoes  my  neighbor's  dictum.  Neither  my  neighbor  nor 
half  the  world  know  that  they  are  uttering  a  very  stupid  fallacy. 
They  are  confounding  the  shell  and  the  kernel.  They  are  sup- 
posing that  happiness  with  a  palace  covering  is  a  different  thing 
from  happiness  with  a  cottage  covering.  They  have  yet  to  learn 
that  happiness  is  happiness  wherever  found ;  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
state,  and  worth  just  as  much  in  one  place  as  in  another.  "  Ah ! 
but  happiness  is  conditioned  on  outward  circumstances,"  my 
neighbor  and  half  the  world  cry,  "  and  the  palace  is  exactly  the 
thing  that  brings  it."  Now,  neighbor,  you  think  you  have  me 
nonplused,  but  stop.  I  grant  you  that  a  spiritual  state,  such 
as  happiness  is,  is  influenced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  it 
is  not  conditioned  by  them.  The  mind  is  too  free  for  such  a 
bondage.  The  mental  state  does  not  flow  from  the  outward 
circumstances,  although  it  may  receive  impressions  from  them. 
Happiness  is  contentment  with  surroundings,  not  the  creature  of 
surroundings.  Its  root  is  in  the  mind,  not  without.  So  all  that 
my  neighbor  and  half  the  world,  who  began  by  differentiating 
palace  happiness  from  cottage  happiness,  and  then  stepped  down 
to  making  the  palace  rather  than  the  cottage  the  creator  of  happi- 
ness, now  can  say  is,  that  contentment  has  a  better  soil  to  flour- 
ish in  when  in  a  palace  than  when  in  a  cottage.  They  have  to 
grant  that  cottage  happiness  is  as  good  as  palace  happiness,  and 
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that  in  each  case  there  is  contentment  with  surroundings ;  but 
thej  affirm  that  this  contentment  is  better  nurtured  in  a  palace, 
and  is  more  stable  there.  But  are  kings  and  dukes  the  happiest- 
of  men?  History  seems  rather  to  make  their  woes  conspicuous. 
Eesponsibilities  produce  risks.  The  higher  you  mount,  a  slip 
brings  the  greater  fall.  Moreover,  where  cares  multiply  anxie- 
ties intrude.  We  must  not  ignore  all  this  because  we  see  the 
prince  pass  by  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  retinue  at  his  heels. 
It  is  an  ignorant  proletariat  that  looks  up  to  royalty,  and  fails  to 
see  the  human  soul  with  its  weakness  under  the  velvet  robes. 

Now,  what  we  have  said  of  palaces  and  royalty  is  applicable 
to  the  possession  of  pecuniary  wealth.  The  power  that  wealth 
gives  is  not  a  power  to  be  happy,  but  a  power  to  obtain  certain 
articles  which  are  supposed  to  contribute  to  happiness.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  true  that  these  do  so  contribute;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  very  many  of  them  delude  the  purchaser,  and 
minister  only  to  his  care  and  sorrow.  The  splendid  establish- 
ment, grand  houses  in  city  and  country,  troops  of  attendants, 
rich  banquets,  gay  equipage,  princely  yachts,  are  very  dazzling 
as  a  sight  to  the  poor,  but  the\^  who  have  these  things  soon 
tire  of  them.  There  is  no  permanent  ministry  of  pleasure  in 
them,  because  the  soul's  content  must  have  a  more  solid  and 
spiritual  foundation  than  material  wealth  can  purchase.  So  far 
as  wealth  preserves  from  the  distressing  circumstances  of  pov- 
erty it  may  be  said  to  minister  to  happiness,  for  it  then  removes 
a  provocation  to  discontent ;  and,  moreover,  so  far  as  wealth 
enables  a  grand  soul  to  help  the  unfortunate  or  advance  the 
higher  interests  of  mankind,  it  may  be  said  to  minister  to 
happiness ;  but  these  are  the  only  two  conditions  of  such  a 
ministry.  In  the  first  one  all  who  have  riches  can  partici- 
pate, but  in  the  second  it  is  only  the  grand  soul  that  can  enjoy 
the  result,  and  that  grand  soul  would  have  been  happy  with- 
out the  wealth.  How  different  is  the  truth  of  this  analysis  from 
the  common  idea  that  wealth  has  in  itself  a  magic  power  to  make 
a  man  happy  I 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and 
see  how  many  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  unhappiness 
wealth  introduces,  we  have  to  discount  largely  the  little  benefit 
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which  we  have  found  in  its  possession.  From  without  are  jeal- 
ousies and  envies  in  various  forms,  with  their  accompanying 
sneers,  slanders,  and  impugnings  of  motive ;  also  the  incessant 
applications  from  cranks  and  loafers,  as  well  as  from  the  worthy, 
for  donations,  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  public  and  reporters 
into  the  rrdnutice  of  private  life,  the  ill-disguised  expectancy  of 
heartless  heirs,  the  dangerous  though  unreasonable  enmity  of  the 
ignorant  rabble,  the  settled  attitude  of  the  shopkeeper  and  the  em- 
ployee for  plunder,  and  the  perilous  conspicuity  in  time  of  public 
disorder*.  From  within  are  the  daily  cares  of  managing  the  large 
estate,  involving  examination  of  investments,  the  testing  of  char- 
acter in  subordinates,  the  watching  of  markets,  the  intricacies  of 
bargains  and  covenants,  and  the  personal  drudgery  of  details. 
Then  there  is  the  constant  conviction,  unless  the  conscience  is 
seared,  that  this  style  of  life  is  not  what  the  human  soul  was 
made  for,  that  it  utterly  fails  to  answer  the  great  end  of  being, 
that  it  is  an  entanglement  in  magnificent  trifles,  and  a  waste  of 
time  and  talents.  Then  again  there  is  the  fear  of  losses,  anx- 
iety with  regard  to  speculations,  absorption  in  thought  mar- 
ring social  intercourse  with  its  pleasures  and  benefits,  and  the 
foreboding  that  the  riches  will  one  day  all  be  gone.  To  these 
evils,  experienced  consciously  and  painfully  by  the  man  of  great 
wealth,  is  to  be  added  an  evil,  to  which,  alas !  he  is  indift'erent, 
but  which  is,  perhaps,  in  the  end  the  greatest  evil  of  all.  He  is 
lifted  up  out  of  all  sympathy  with  his  fellow  man.  He  cannot 
understand  the  wants  of  the  poor,  nor  can  he,  through  such  an 
experience  as  the  many  have,  and  the  sympathy  thus  created, 
have  his  soul  expand  and  strengthen.  The  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon humanity  is  largely  lost  to  him,  and  he  does  not  grow, 
but  shrivels.  Surely  this  is  not  the  road  to  happiness,  and  the 
eagerness  for  wealth  on  the  part  of  men  is  a  fearful  mistaking 
of  the  way. 

We  have  considered  the  possession  of  riches  in  its  best  form. 
We  have  not  used  as  a  factor  in  the  case  what  is  found  so  gener- 
ally in  man,  the  readiness  to  use  wealth  wickedly  to  minister  to 
base  passions,  to  injure  personal  enemies,  to  make  corners  and 
control  markets,  to  purchase  votes  in  legislatures,  and  to  pervert 
judgment      We  purposely  omitted  to  use  this  in  our  argument, 
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for  we  wished  to  speak  of  riches  in  their  necessary  sequences,  and 
not  in  what  the  evil  heart  of  man  puts  into  them.  We  might 
have  added,  however,  in  this  list  of  necessary  sequences,  the 
exceptions  are  so  few,  that  the  wealth  is  piled  up  by  the  father* 
for  the  ruin  of  the  children,  who,  free  from  all  incentive  to  work, 
give  themselves  up  to  selfish  enjoyments  that  destroy  both  body 
and  soul. 

We  have  not  overdrawn  our  description.  The  observation 
of  any  thoughtful  mind  corroborates  all  that  we  have  said,  and 
yet  my  neighbor  and  half  the  world  will  not  believe  it,  but  they 
will  rush  on  headlong  for  the  golden  goal.  It  is  very  evident 
that  if  we  could  persuade  men  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said, 
the  haste  to  be  rich  would  cease.  But  we  expect  no  such 
Utopian  res  alt.  Folly  is  immortal.  We  do  hope,  however,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  a  few  thoughtful  ones,  who  are  not  fully  pos- 
sessed by  the  craze,  and  whose  minds  have  some  appreciation  of 
what  is  truly  noble  and  satisfying.  It  is  to  such  we  address  our 
argument. 

The  making  of  money  is  a  most  becoming  business,  if  the 
object  be  to  support  in  comfort  one's  self  and  family.  It  would 
be  also  a  most  becoming  business,  if  the  object  were  to  give 
away  the  money  to  those  that  need  it,  but  not  one  in  ten  millions 
ever  followed  such  a  plan.  Many  think  they  are  doing  some- 
thing of  this  sort  when  they  are  only  intending  to  give  out  of 
their  swelling  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy ;  but  this  is 
only  a  conscience  drug,  that  the  personal  profits  may  be  sought 
the  more  eagerly.  The  object  is  not  to  help  the  needy.  That  is 
a  side  affair.  But  there  are  many  sensible  men  who  limit  their 
desire  of  money-making  to  the  comfortable  and  reasonable  sup- 
port of  self  and  family.  This  principle  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  desiring  wealth.  It  involves  none  of  the  dangers  which 
we  have  enumerated  above.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  healthy  prin- 
ciple, promoting  industry,  regularity,  social  improvement,  and 
public  utility.  It  commands  respect  and  does  not  excite  envy. 
It  helps  mutual  dependence  and  does  not  produce  selfish  isola- 
tion. It  conforms  to  the  divine  law  of  labor,  and  hence  sweetens 
tbe  hours  of  rest.  The  aids  to  happiness,  therefore,  in  this  form 
of  money-making,  are  unspeakably  greater  than  in  the  race  for 
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wealth  or  in  the  actual  possession  of  riches.  The  men  who  are 
found  in  this  class  are  (other  things  being  equal)  the  happiest 
men  on  earth.  Their  contentment  is  a  daily  enjoyment,  and  not 
deferred  to  the  end  of  a  hot  race,  only  then  to  turn  out  a  decep- 
tion. Of  course  they,  like  all  men,  will  have  their  disappoint- 
ments, but  our  comparison  now  is  only  between  them  and  the 
slaves  of  Mammon.  It  is  in  this  comparison  that  we  con- 
fidently assert  the  towering  superiority  of  the  bread-winner  to 
the  wealth-seeker  or  wealth-possessor.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  wealth-possessor.  The  wealth-seeker  has 
others,  but,  while  different  from  those  of  the  wealth-possessor, 
they  are  equally  harmful  to  himself  and  to  society.  He  is  not 
as  yet  exposed  to  the  catalogue  of  woes  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated, which,  like  an  enemy's  battery,  are  opened  for  the  million- 
aire; but  a  more  disguised,  yet  no  less  destructive,  evil  is  con- 
nected with  his  progress. 

What  is  the  inevitable  result  to  himself?  His  eye  cannot  be 
taken  off  the  distant  goal,  or  he  will  lose  his  bearings  and  inevi- 
tably fail,  for  the  distance  of  the  goal  multiplies  the  conditions 
and  sequences  that  enter  into  the  race.  Hence  his  whole  being 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  one  thing.  Mental  improvement  and 
social  culture  must  be  denied.  In  such  a  process  the  mind  must 
necessarily  shrink,  and  the  disposition  become  blunted.  The 
man  dwarfs  as  the  money-maker  grows.  The  healthy  enjoy- 
ment of  intellectual  exercise,  the  increase  of  general  knowledge, 
the  pleasures  of  observation  in  nature  and  art,  the  genial  fellow- 
ship of  enlightened  men,  and  the  mellowmess  of  attrition  with 
the  world's  varieties,  are  all  impossible  when  the  gold-hunt  is 
entered  on.  The  germs  of  broadness,  benevolence,  and  sym- 
pathy, which  were  in  the  soul  at  the  start,  are  all  smothered, 
for,  if  allowed  to  grow,  they  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
arrival  at  El  Dorado.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  man,  as  he 
gains  riches,  becomes  close  and  miserly.  He  has  constructed  a 
fortress  of  selfishness  in  which  he  is  impregnable.  The  few  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  this  rule  by  no  means  invalidate  it.  That 
some  men  have  successfully  resisted  this  law  of  tendency  is  to 
their  honor,  but  still  the  law  remains.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
exceptions,  we  are  wont  to  judge  too  liberally.     The  man  of 
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twenty  millions  gives  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  college,  and  the 
newspapers  blazon  his  generosity,  and  yet  when  the  man  with 
a  hundred  thousand  gives  five  hundred  dollars  (the  same  pro- 
portion) to  any  object  of  worth,  no  newspaper  ever  thinks  5f 
sounding  his  praise.  The  latter  gift  is,  indeed,  far  the  larger, 
because  the  man  of  a  hundred  thousand  needs  all  his  income 
to  live  with  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  while  the  man  of 
twenty  millions  has  nearly  a  million  of  surplus  every  year. 
Moreover,  this  millionaire's  gift,  besides  being  a  mere  drop 
spilling  over  his  brimming  bucket,  is  very  often  pressed  out  of 
him  by  the  machinery  of  events.  In  itself  it  is  no  proof  of 
public  spirit  or  human  sympathies.  With  all  this  caution  about 
indiscriminate  praise,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  there  are 
men  of  great  wealth  and  men  who  are  making  great  wealth, 
who  are  likewise  men  of  great  hearts.  But  again  we  say  that 
this  does  not  in  the  least  mar  our  argument 

Another  evil  in  the  gold-hunt  is  that  which  is  produced  on 
the  community.  We  have  seen  how  it  shrivels  the  man  who 
hunts.  Now  let  us  see  how  it  harms  the  public.  The  healthiest 
form  of  human  society  is  where  the  many  are  equally  independ- 
ent in  their  management  of  their  affairs,  where  professions  and 
trades  are  represented  by  individual  thinking  minds,  and  where 
those  engaged  in  any  one  branch  of  industry  stand  on  a  level 
with  one  another.  This  condition  of  things  promotes  invention, 
activity,  interest,  manliness,  and  good  citizenship.  Now,  the 
gold-hunt  system  is  directly  antagonistic  to  all  this.  It  seeks 
to  destroy  the  many  independent  tradesmen,  and  to  make  them 
servants  in  a  gigantic  monopoly.  The  happy  homes  of  freemen 
become  the  pinched  quarters  of  serfs.  The  lords  of  trade  have 
their  hundreds  and  thousands  of  humble  subordinates,  over 
whom  they  rule,  often  with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  may  be  turned 
away  from  work  and  wages  at  any  moment,  from  any  whim  of 
the  selfish  employer.  Hence,  through  fear  of  this  they  lose 
their  manhood,  and  dare  not  assert  even  a  decision  of  their  con- 
science. There  is  no  more  melancholy  sight  to  my  eyes  than 
that  which  I  so  often  see  nowadays,  the  former  happy  possessor 
of  a  shop  or  store,  who  has  lived  comfortably  and  with  the  true 
nobility  of  a  citizen,  and  whose  family  has  felt  the  dignity  of  the 
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home,  now  made  a  clerk  and  drudge  in  a  huge  establishment, 
that  by  its  relentless  use  of  millions  has  undermined  and  over- 
thrown all  the  independent  stores  of  a  large  district,  while  his 
family  are  thrust  into  the  unsavory  communism  of  a  tenement 
house,  and  lose  all  the  delicate  refinements  of  a  quiet  home.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  but  the  natural  law  of  trade.  So  to 
devour  men  is  the  natural  law  of  tigers.  But  this  truth  will  not 
reconcile  us  to  the  process.  If  we  are  to  stop  men  from  stealing 
directly,  we  can  stop  them  from  stealing  indirectly.  If  natural 
law  works  evil  to  the  community,  we  are  to  make  statute  law, 
which  will  act  as  supernatural  law,  and  control  the  offensive 
principle.  Unless  we  wish  our  old  social  equality  destroyed  and 
a  system  of  practical  serfdom  to  take  its  place,  we  must  put  a 
limit  to  the  acts  of  greed,  and  so  preserve  the  independence  of 
our  citizens.  If  the  liberties  of  the  multitude  are  to  be  guarded, 
the  liberty  of  one  man  to  buy  up  all  the  land  or  all  the  dry 
goods  in  the  market  must  be  checked.  Capital  must  be  circum 
scribed,  except  under  special  circumstances,  when  special  condi- 
tions should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  community.  The 
story  of  such  accumulation  of  money  power  as  that  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  is  the  story  of  an  enslaved  community,  and  the  pre- 
monition of  a  future  oligarchy  as  odious  as  that  of  Rome,  which 
ruined  the  empire. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  evil  wrought  on  the  public  by 
the  haste  to  be  rich.  It  evidently  leads  to  crooked  dealing.  In 
so  exciting  a  chase  an  advantage  is  not  to  be  missed  because  of 
a  little  question  of  right  and  wrong.  A  lie  here,  a  cheat  there, 
these  are  the  e very-day  occurrences  by  which  to  get  around  the 
neighbor  or  the  custom-house  or  the  stockholder.  A  bribe  well 
placed  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  Employees  are  trained  in  decep- 
tion and  the  community  is  morally  corrupted.  Legislatures, 
whom  we  trust  for  our  laws,  become  the  paid  servants  of  the 
gold-hunters,  and  justice  is  polluted  in  our  courts.  The  mad- 
ness that  possesses  the  man  who  is  chasing  after  wealth  knows 
no  bounds.  His  moral  code  is  completely  set  aside  in  the  sphere 
of  his  money-making.  Principles  that  he  would  count  most  im- 
portant in  a  theory  of  morals,  are  wholly  inoperative  in  his  finan- 
cial career.     He  slaughters  widows  and  orphans  with  his  fiscal 
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sword,  he  remorselessly  sends  his  rival  to  pauperism  and  sui- 
cide, lie  manufactures  false  stock  and  seizes  upon  illegal  divi- 
dends, and  he  uses  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  for  their 
ruin.  This  system,  rapidly  growing  upon  us,  is  poisoning  the 
whole  public  body,  and  making  lying  and  stealing  and  fraud 
subjects  of  merriment  where  they  should  be  provocatives  of 
indignation  and  retribution.  So  possessed  is  the  public  mind 
of  this  idea  of  our  modern  money-hunters,  that  even  the  per- 
fectly innocent  man  of  wealth  cannot  escape  the  imputation  that 
his  money  was  gotten  by  ways  that  are  dark.  The  people  have 
almost  come  to  believe  that  great  wealth  implies  great  rascality. 
It  is  a  very  false  judgment,  and  yet  the  reason  for  it  is  in  the 
evident  rascality  with  which  so  many  have  grasped  their  gold. 

The  injury  done  to  the  family  is  also  an  injury  to  the  state, 
for  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  state.  Where  the  men  of  a 
family  are  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  wealth  the  basis  of  family 
affection  and  morality  cannot  exist.  That  basis  is  mutual  con- 
ference and  intimate  confidences.  But  the  gold-chase  gives  no 
time  for  this.  The  man  is  a  sort  of  boarder  in  his  own  house. 
He  flits  in  and  out  like  a  stranger.  His  heart  is  elsewhere. 
So  wife  and  children  are  without  their  proper  guide  and  stay. 
They  seek  for  amusement  in  questionable  quarters.  They  find 
other  centers  than  the  home.  The  husband  {house-hond^  if  that 
be  the  right  origin  of  the  word)  is  not  in  his  place,  and  the 
household  is  disintegrated.  Disorders  of  every  sort  enter  such 
a  family,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  only  intensifies  the  symp- 
toms. 

But  now  one  word  to  the  young  man  who  is  making  haste  to 
be  rich.  Not  one  out  of  ten  thousand  who  give  talent,  energy, 
and  life  to  this  race  ever  reach  the  goal.  We  have  seen  that  the 
goal  itself  is  a  grand  delusion,  but,  as  you  will  not  see  that  truth, 
perhaps  the  tremendous  chances  against  you  in  the  race  may 
turn  you  to  a  wiser  course.  Your  competitors  are  legion,  and 
they  have  no  bowels  of  mercy.  They  carry  sharp  daggers  and 
use  them  skillfully.  The  race  becomes  a  game  of  heartless 
trickery,  and  your  discomfiture  will  excite  no  sympathy.  You 
cannot  stop  a  moment  to  rest  or  you'll  be  trodden  under  foot. 
Plot  and  counter-plot  will  keep  you  busy  day  and  night  until 
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your  brain  reels  and  your  physical  faculties  fail.  Your  hair 
becomes  prematurely  white,  your  limbs  totter,  your  food  has  no 
relish,  your  disposition  grows  sour,  you  are  nervous  with  expec- 
tation or  fear.  Altogether  you  are  a  very  miserable  creature, 
made  so  by  your  own  willfulness.  With  mind  and  body  thus 
weighed  down,  the  thought  that  all  is  done  for  a  questionable 
advantage  and  also  by  questionable  means,  will  haunt  you  in 
spite  of  yourself,  and  add  a  moral  sting  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical  decay. 

When  we  say  this  to  the  young  man  who  is  bewitched  by 
the  siren,  either  thorough  unbelief  is  his  response,  or  else  he  is 
sure  that  his  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  he  is  going  to  be 
wise  enough  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  calamities  that  have 
wrecked  so  many  before  him.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  infatuated 
gambler  who  puts  down  his  money  in  spite  of  the  staring  facts 
of  the  gambling  table.  If  America  is  to  be  ruined  it  will  be 
by  materialism,  the  accumulation  of  individual  wealth,  and  the 
mad  chase  for  such  accumulation.  It  is  that  which  will  dry 
up  human  sympathies,  divert  the  mind  from  high  and  healthy 
thought,  degrade  art  and  science  and  literature,  destroy  family 
life,  poison  the  fountains  of  society,  sanction  immoralities,  and 
make  the  nation  a  seething  caldron  of  selfishness  and  unrest. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  land  to-day  is  an  education  away 
from  this  fearful  danger,  a  cultivation  of  the  quiet  and  improv- 
ing arts,  an  encouragement  of  genial  and  benevolent  lives,  a  pres- 
ervation of  home  virtues,  a  teaching  of  the  truth  that  moderation 
best  serves  the  cause  of  happiness,  and  a  demonstration  that  in 
helpfulness  to  others  man  best  helps  himself.  While  wise  laws 
can  do  much  to  suppress  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  gold- 
hunt,  it  is  to  the  press,  the  school,  and  the  church  that  we  must 
look  for  the  inculcation  of  the  purer  and  loftier  ideas  that  will 
meet  and  overcome  the  materialism  which  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  country  have  fostered,  and  which  the  thoughtless  minds 
of  our  youth  so  readily  accept 

Howard  Crosby. 
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No  thought  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  students  of 
language  than  that  language  grows,  and  that  particular  laws  of 
language  are  laws  of  growth.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  power 
of  individuals,  however  great,  to  modify  the  laws  of  language,  and 
they  are  apt  to  despair  of  effecting  even  slight  changes.  They 
often  deplore  particular  defects  ;  they  w^rite  papers  which  point 
out  illogical  idioms  or  blundering  and  absurd  spelling ;  but  usu- 
ally they  close  with  the  reflection  that  language  is  a  growth,  and 
that  we  must  let  it  grow. 

In  this  the  linguists  fall  in  with  other  scientists.  Evolution, 
development,  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  science  of  to-day.  In  this 
atmosphere  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  one  man  making  a  language ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  one  person  can  make  a  book  of  national  im- 
portance. The  "  Iliad,"  the  "  Odyssey, "  ''  Beowulf,"  ''  Kalevala," 
are  believed  to  be  growths  from  old  ballads;  the  Shakespeare 
folio  is  too  great  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare. 

A  universal  language  must  be  a  growth.  Some  national 
language  must  expand  until  it  covers  the  whole  world.  Of  late 
years  the  English  language  alone  has  been  much  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  grow  so  great.  Hardly  any  philosophic  linguist 
attempts  to  forecast  the  future  without  some  discussion  of  the 
destiny  of  English ;  and  De  Candolle  calculates  that  within  a 
hundred  years  English  will  be  spoken  by  860,000,000  of  men, 
German  by  124,000,000,  and  French  by  96,000,000.  At  present 
the  populations  either  speaking  the  English  language  or  under 
the  domination  of  English-speaking  peoples  number  more  than 
318,298,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  The 
English-speaking  races  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
earth,  and  own  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ships. 
They  live  in  all  regions;  they  handle  all  articles  of  trade;  they 
preach  to  all  nations ;    they  command  one  half   of  the  world's 
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gold  and  silver,  and  distribute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  More  than  one-half  of  the  letters  mailed  and 
carried  bj  the  postal  service  of  the  world  are  written,  mailed, 
and  read  by  the  English-speaking  populations.  The  expectation 
that  English  will  come  into  universal  use  is  not  based  upon 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  language,  but  rather  on  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  English  people  have 
been  the  great  colonizers  of  modern  times.  They  have  taken 
possession  of  America,  of  Australia,  of  South  Africa,  the  regions 
which  are  to  be  the  seats  of  new  empires,  and  they  control  and 
assimilate  the  populations  which  flow  into  them  and  which  grow 
up  in  them. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  civilized  nations  have  grown  up 
under  influences  which  have  led  to  differentiation  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  to  extension  of  vocabulary,  and  to  compression  and 
simplicity  in  the  forms  of  words.  The  older  inflected  languages 
express  an  object  and  its  relations  in  a  single  word.  One  or  two 
of  the  syllables  describe  the  object,  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  sug- 
gest various  relations  in  an  indefinite  fashion.  Mona^  monan^ 
monum,  monena,  are  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  the  same  word.  The 
first  syllable,  man,  means  measurer,  and  describes  the  moon.  The 
other  syllables  mean,  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way,  all  sorts  of 
relations  in  space,  time,  power,  and  thought  which  the  moon  can 
be  imagined  to  have.  But  the  discriminating  intellect,  working 
from  the  vague  to  the  definite,  analyzing,  scrutinizing,  is  con- 
tinually adopting  separate  words  to  express  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  each  common  relation,  adopting  prepositions  to 
express  each  kind  of  relation  between  actions  and  objects,  auxil- 
iary verbs  to  express  relations  of  tense  and  mode,  and  pronouns 
for  personal  relations. 

But  after  the  prepositions  are  established  the  case  endings 
become  superfluous ;  when  the  pronouns  are  used  pronominal 
endings  are  tautological.  These  endings  are,  therefore,  dropped; 
the  languages  thus  change  from  what  are  called  synthetic  lan- 
guages to  analytic  languages.  Collision  and  mixture  of  races 
promote  this  process.  The  English  language  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  it.  It  begins  its  historic  career  as  the  literary 
language  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Britain,  a  mixed   nation  of 
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Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  We  find,  bj  comparing  it  with 
Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  that  it  had  already  lost  a  large 
part  of  its  inflection  endings.  A  collision  and  mixture  witl^^the 
Danes  followed,  and  then  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  was  the 
most  important  event  in  linguistic  history.  It  brought  together 
picked  men  of  the  two  great  modern  stocks,  the  Germanic  and 
Romanic,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  the  devel- 
opment of  language.  They  lived  together  for  a  century  without 
much  mixture  of  speech.  The  Normans  did  not  try  to  learn  En- 
glish with  care ;  they  picked  up  a  little  of  it  for  practical  needs. 
They  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  being  correct.  It 
was  condescension  to  try  to  make  themselves  understood.  They 
never  learned  the  case  endings.  Why  should  they  take  pains  to 
get  mona^  monum^  monan,  monena,  all  right  ?  Mone,  moon,  was 
enough  for  them.  The  Anglo-Saxons  fell  into  the  same  neglect- 
ful habits.  There  had  been  five  declensions  of  the  noun,  with 
from  three  to  five  cases  distinguished  in  each  number,  and  hosts 
of  irregular  forms.  Of  all  these  forms  only  one  was  like  the 
Norman,  the  plural  in  s.  That  they  understood,  and  that  has 
survived.  The  genitive  in  s  has  also  survived.  So  far  as  prep- 
ositions have  come  into  use  to  express  the  relations  of  the  case 
endings,  the  substitution  is  a  differentiation,  a  more  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  thought. 

The  greatest  gain  to  the  language  in  this  dropping  of  inflec- 
tions is  the  simplification.  There  were  five  ways  of  expressing 
the  genitive  case  in  regular  declension,  besides  irregular  ways. 
The  verb  was  worse  than  the  noun.  In  the  French  verb  there 
are  now  2,265  terminations  which  must  be  learned  by  heart,  310 
regular,  1,755  irregular,  200  for  the  auxiliaries ;  and  all  these 
must  be  connected  in  memory  with  their  proper  verbs.  To 
simplify  all  this,  to  have  but  one  set  of  terminations  for  all  verbs, 
is  an  inestimable  gain.  A  large  approach  to  it  was  made  in 
English  by  the  collision  of  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  same 
want  of  attention  in  the  Normans  led  to  the  dropping  of  the 
signs  for  gender,  which  had  accompanied  every  noun  and  adjec- 
tive in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  distinction  of  gender  is  not  really 
helpful  to  thought  in  any  way  once  in  a  thousand  times,  and  is 
a  grievous  burden  to  the  memory.     It  takes  more  time  to  learn 
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the  grammatical  gender  of  the  words  than  it  does  to  learn  their 
meaning. 

The  same  general  reason  led  to  a  great  abbreviation  of  words. 
Just  as  children  catch  at  first  the  accented  sounds  in  words,  so 
these  careless  strangers  were  content  with  English  sound  enough 
to  be  understood.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  the  heads  of  the 
family  and  of  the  table  hldfordas^  loaf  keepers,  but  the  Normans 
called  them  "lords,"  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  the  word 
meant;  so  they  called  heafod  "  hed,"  head,  and  liafoc  "hawk." 
This  compression,  this  monosyllabic  habit,  suited  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  well.  They  liad  used  it  freely  upon  the  words  from 
Latin  and  Greek  which  they  caught  up  from  the  priests.  Presby- 
ter is  pre ost,  the  first  time  it  appears  in  Anglo-Saxon  ;  episcopus 
is  hiscep ;  kyriake  is  circe^  church  ;  eleemosyna  is  celmes^  alms. 
Now  they  began  to  take  up  Norman  words  freely  in  the  same 
way.  They  took  up  pretty  much  all  that  are  worth  having, 
doubling  the  number  of  their  descriptive  words  ;  and  our  language 
has  ever  since  been  gathering  freely  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
languages  of  all  nations  with  whom  our  people  come  in  contact. 
There  are  perhaps  20,000  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  in  our 
present  English  ;  we  have  250,000  words  in  all.  There  is  also  a 
condensation  of  idiom.  Direct  and  compact  phrases  and  sen- 
tences are  gathered  and  remembered  and  make  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  language. 

Such  is  the  process  of  growth  which  the  students  of  language 

look  for  in  the  universal  language.     Our  present  English  is  a 

type  of  it.     Jacob  Grimm,  one  of  the  most  profound  historians 

of  language,  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  native  German,  says : 

"The  English  speech  may  with  full  right  be  called  a  world-language.  It 
will  go  on  with  the  people  who  speak  it,  prevailing  more  and  more  to  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  In  richness,  reason,  and  compression  no  living  speech  can  be  put 
beside  it  ;  not  even  our  own  German,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are  torn,  and 
must  first  rid  itself  of  many  defects  before  it  can  enter  boldly  into  the  lists  as 
a  competitor  with  English." 

Carrying  out  these  laws  of  change,  the  English  of  the  fut- 
ure will  be  completely  simplified  in  its  inflections.  The  relics 
of  Anglo-Saxon  declension  will  be  made  regular,  the  plurals 
"  oxen,"  "  mice,"  "  feet,"  "  men,"  and  so  forth,  will  pass  away. 
Generations  of   children  will  be   allowed  to  grow   up   saying 
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*'  foots  ''  and  "  mouses  "  and  "  mans."  The  irregular  verbs  will 
all  fall  into  line,  as  they  have  been  doing  one  after  another  since 
a  time  beyond  which  memory  runs  not  back.  The  newspapecs 
try  in  vain  to  force  new  irregularities  upon  the  language,  like 
"proven"  for  "proved."  The  condensation  of  the  old  words 
will  be  carried  out  regularly  in  the  written  as  well  as  the  spoken 
words  :  we  shall  write  "  tho  "  (though),  "  tung  "  (tougue),  "  tizic  " 
(phthisic),  "  catalog,"  "  thru "  (through),  and  the  like.  We 
shall  accept  more  thousands  of  words  from  Japan,  China,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere.  We  shall  pick  up  and  invent  thousands  more  of 
compact  phrases  and  idioms. 

This  process  may  go  on  gradually  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  cultured  class.  There  may  also  be  new  collision  and 
mixture  of  nations  comparable  to  those  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, and  producing  new  vulgar  dialects  which  may  afterward 
rise  to  greatness.  Such  a  dialect  has  in  fact  already  arisen  in 
eastern  Asia — business  English  or  Pigeon  English.  It  is  usually 
described  as  a  grotesque  or  absurd  jargon  of  English  used  in 
the  cities  of  China  iu  dealings  of  foreign  merchants  with  the 
Chinese,  "  a  ridiculous  and  silly  expedient."  It  is  not  printed, 
but  is  taught  in  Chinese  schools.  Some  students  of  language, 
however,  have  taken  it  more  seriously,  and  claim  for  it  the 
honors  of  the  coming  universal  language.  Mr.  Simpson  has 
done  so  in  an  article  in  "  Macmillan's  Magazine,"  November, 
1873,  and  Professor  Sayce  seems  to  agree  with  him  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Language."  In  absence  of  inflections 
and  general  condensation  it  answers  well,  but  it  has  a  very 
limited  vocabulary,  and  in  that  respect  belongs  rather  to  shop 
or  technical  dialect  than  to  folk-speech  proper ;  for  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  views  of  growth  which  have  been  before 
stated  apply  to  language  proper,  to  standard  folk-speech,  and 
not  to  technical  scientific  language,  or  the  peculiar  vocabularies 
of  arts  or  shops.  These  last  are  made  or  modified  freely  by 
agreement  among  the  specialists  concerned.  The  botanists,  for 
example,  have  a  regular  system  for  naming  and  describing- 
plants.  The  system  is  the  result  of  laborious  study  and  wide 
discussion.  The  privilege  is  given  to  a  finder  of  a  plant  who  is 
able  to  name  and  describe  it  according  to  the  system,  that  his 
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naming  shall  be  accepted.  So  he  who  discovers  a  planet  may 
name  it,  if  he  will  select  a  name  according  to  the  system  adopted 
bv  the  astronomers.  The  chemists  not  only  have  an  elaborate 
scientific  language,  but  a  system  of  writing  in  it  by  single 
letters  representing  words,  and  by  signs  of  relation,  so  that  a 
train  of  reasoning  in  chemistry  looks  something  like  an  algebraic 
demonstration.  Algebra  and  other  branches  of  mathematics 
have  their  special  languages,  spoken  and  written.  In  all  these 
modern  scientific  languages  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  expression 
of  fact,  of  truth.  Objects  are  named  by  their  essential  qualities, 
and  sets  of  names  are  systematically  framed  to  indicate  by  their 
forms  the  scientific  relations.  The  great  advances  of  modern 
thought  are  rendered  possible  by  the  advances  in  scientific  termi- 
nology. No  one  could  grasp  and  handle  the  facts  and  relations 
of  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  other  great  modern  sciences,  if 
they  were  written  oat  in  popular  language. 

Language  proper,  which  grows,  is  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing the,  whole  man,  his  needs,  his  wishes,  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, loves  and  hates,  hopes  and  fears,  passions  and  thoughts. 
Objects  are  named  from  the  way  they  affect  us,  not  from  their 
essential  qualities.  Then  genius  shapes  the  words  to  beauty  ; 
the  poet,  the  orator,  arouse  to  heroic  acts  or  record  heroic 
achievements  in  language  in  which  sound  and  sense  have  been 
fused.  They  add  the  powers  of  music  to  those  of  sensible  signs 
and  of  the  natural  language  of  the  emotions,  and  produce  idio- 
matic combinations  reflecting  and  expressing  with  strange  per- 
fection the  most  complex  and  subtle  states  of  mind  and  heart. 
It  requires  many  generations  of  great  speakers  to  originate  the 
idioms  of  a  speech  like  English,  and  they  can  be  mastered  only 
by  wide  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  What  could  be  made 
of  Shakespeare  by  looking  out  in  a  dictionary  the  meanings  of 
the  words  he  uses  ?  In  fact  very  few  persons  do  fully  respond 
to  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  know  all  its  meaning  and 
beauty.  Many  great  philosophers  do  not ;  they  get  more  from 
a  book  of  mathematics  or  chemistry.  Several  noteworthy 
attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  general  language  of  the 
same  type  as  the  language  of  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  botany. 
That  is  to  say,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  to  all  the  objects  of 
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our  thought  names  which  express  their  essential  qualities,  to 
classify  them  and  express  their  relations  to  each  other  by  their 
forms,  and  to  make  words  expressive  of  all  possible  relations. 
Bishop  Wilkins,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eoyal  Society  t)f 
London,  presented  to  that  body  an  essay  of  this  sort,  which  was 
published  by  the  society  in  1668  in  a  handsome  folio.  It  con- 
tains not  only  a  language  such  as  has  been  just  described,  but 
also  a  real  character  for  writing  it,  the  letters  of  which  are  taken 
from  pictures  of  the  organs  of  speech  while  uttering  them,  remind- 
ing one  of  Mr.  Bell's  visible  speech.  This  book  most  likely  sug- 
gested to  Leibnitz  the  practicability  of  a  universal  scientific  lan- 
guage. He  several  times  speaks  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  seri- 
ously contemplated  undertaking  it.  Such  a  language  would  be 
a  universal  language,  much  as  the  arabic  figures  are,  or  mathe- 
matical signs. 

Other  attempts  at  a  universal  language  for  correspondence 
and  business  purposes  have  been  made.  These  do  not  under- 
take a  reorganization  of  thought,  but  only  some  selection  and 
modification  of  language  which  may  be  easily  learned.  Yolapuk 
is  a  great  success  of  this  kind.  It  was  published  in  1879,  by  its 
German  inventor,  Johann  Martin  Schley er,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest.  It  was  first  taken  up  in  Austria,  then  in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  and  since  through  Europe,  except  England. 
210,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  studied  it.  Such  a 
language  should  be  constructed  according  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  of  great  historic  languages,  and  Yolapuk  is, 
in  great  part,  so  constructed.  It  has  perfect  uniformity,  one  way 
of  expressing  each  relation,  one  declension,  one  conjugation,  no 
exceptions,  no  irregular  nouns  or  verbs.  It  simplifies  the  pho- 
netic forms ;  '*  world  "  is  changed  to  vol^  "  speech  "  to  puk,  a  takes 
the  place  of  s  as  a  possessive  sign,  and  so  "  world's-speech"  becomes 
"Volapiik."  The  vowels  always  have  the  long  sound,  and  the 
accent  is  always  on  the  last  syllable,  vo-la-piik'.  Each  word  is 
to  have  one  meaning.  The  elementary  words  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  modern  languages,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  largest 
number  of  people.  The  largest  proportion,  forty  per  cent,  are 
from  English.  All  this  promises  a  language  very  easy  to 
learn.     An  Englishman,  however,  sees  at  once  that  Yolapuk  is 
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not  simplified  English.     It  plainly  differs  from  English  in  being 
an  inflected  language,  and  in  making  words  freely  by  composition. 

Abraham  adalagom  hi'dedani^  for  ''  Abraham  saw  (an)  old 
man,"  is  nothing  like  Pigeon  English.  It  is  German  in  its 
make ;  hg  means  "  eye,"  and  the  rest  of  dda-lorj-om  puts  together 
the  proper  relations  for  "  saw."  Bid  means  "  old  "  in  some  sense, 
and  the  rest  of  hdledani  means  "aged  one"  in  the  accusative 
case.  There  are  four  case  forms.  The  verb  has  twelve  tenses, 
eight  modes  with  variations,  and  various  voices  and  quasi-voices, 
so  that  over  half  a  mi  Lion  of  verb  forms  may  be  made  from  a 
single  root.  The  Greek  verb  has  5Q0.  These  forms  are  in  great 
part  completely  unknown  to  students  of  English,  and  many  of 
them  are  strange  to  classical  scholars.  Derivatives  and  com- 
pounds are  freely  made,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  in  an  original 
writer  what  their  meanings  are,  as  every  English  speaker  will 
conjecture  who  has  reveled  among  the  German  polysyllables. 
We  can  think  of  a  thousand  things  they  might  denote,  but 
what  particular  thing  they  do  denote  we  can  only  conjecture. 
It  would  seem  impossible  that  such  a  word- system  could  be 
used  by  Englishmen.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  system  may 
be  learned  in  five  minutes.  It  may  be  so;  it  can  certainlj^  be 
forgotten  in  five  seconds.  One  may  learn  the  theory  of  the  key- 
board of  a  piano  in  five  minutes,  but  when  can  he  play  in 
concert  ? 

If  these  German  masters  of  Volapiik  were  to  produce  a  litera- 
ture in  it,  and  use  all  these  verb  forms  and  other  forms  every- 
where, students  of  this  literature  would  have  a  terrible  time  of 
it.  And  if  the  forms  of  expression  used  in  the  literature  became 
standards  which  must  be  followed  to  write  correctly,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  write.  But  in  the  uses  of  common  life  it 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  in  all  the  niceties.  A  Greek  child  of 
three  years  talks  very  good  Greek.  Addison  was  surprised  that 
the  children  in  France  spoke  French  so  well.  Any  one  who  has 
been  stranded  in  a  country  with  unknown  speech  knows  how 
easy  it  is  to  catch  enough  to  make  his  wants  known,  and  how 
far  a  few  words  will  go,  when  one  does  not  fear  mistakes  or  try 
to  conform  to  standards.  It  is  easy  enough  to  begin  writing  an 
English  Yolapiik,  using  only  forms  corresponding  to  the  English, 
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and  picking  tbe  words  from  the  brief  vocabulary.  It  will  be 
intelligible  to  a  German  master,  very  much  as  the  Englishman's 
pronunciation  of  the  Yolapiik  sounds  is,  though  it  may  mak^. 
him  smile.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great  fascination  to  a  bold, 
original,  imaginative  linguist,  like  our  American  Yolapiikist,  Mr. 
Sprague,  in  using  his  wings  in  this  new  medium.  He  becomes 
an  iraprovisatore,  without  fear  of  critics  or  comparisons,  and  will 
chant  noble  rhythms,  sonorous,  canorous  as  Dante's,  or  utter 
himself  in  oratory  or  witticisms  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 

Scholars  will  be  apt  to  judge  that  the  success  of  Volapiik  is 
not  due  to  its  inflective  and  composite  structure,  or  any  linguis- 
tic qualities,  or  indeed  to  the  ease  of  learning  it,  but  to  external 
circumstances.  The  demand  for  a  universal  commercial  medium, 
a  universal  telegraphic  language  and  news  reporter,  is  such  that 
many  persons  see  money  in  it.  There  is  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons seeking  clerical  employment  who  are  eager  to  acquire  any 
new  knowledge  or  dexterity  which  may  enable  them  to  obtain 
employment  or  advancement.  The  same  reason  which  induces 
thousands  to  learn  stenography  and  type- writing  leads  also  to 
trying  Yolapiik.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is,  or  will  be,  a  great 
demand  for  Yolapiik  clerks. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a  commercial  vocabulary  selected 
from  English  words  now  current,  spelled  according  to  a  simple 
and  reasonable  system,  and  with  the  verbs  and  nouns  made  uni- 
form in  their  inflection.  This  would  make  a  universal  com- 
mercial language,  intelligible  at  once  to  the  ninety  millions  of 
English-speaking  people  all  over  the  world,  and  fifty  times  more 
easy  for  other  peoples  to  learn  than  Yolapiik  is  at  present.  The 
difficulty  of  introducing  such  a  speech  is  national  jealousy.  If 
Yolapiik  can  overcome  this,  it  may  well  spread.  If  it  does 
spread  it  will,  of  course,  be  much  modified,  and  almost  certainly 
will  slough  off  a  large  part  of  its  inflectional  apparatus.  It  w^ill 
be  watched  w^ith  the  highest  interest  by  all  linguistic  scholars. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  artificial  language  should  be  worked 
out  and  established  in  use  in  our  day  without  making  most 
important  additions  to  the  knowledge,  the  resources,  and  the 
powers  of  the  race. 

F.  A.  March. 
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On  the  value  of  education,  or  its  necessity  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  I  assume  there  is  no  dispute. 
But  mere  intelligence  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  the  citizen, 
any  more  than  mere  honesty  is  all  that  is  needed  for  success. 
Honesty  may  be  abused  by  intelligence,  but  intelligence  can 
never  be  abused  by  honesty.  I  would  trust  an  honest  man  with- 
out education,  as  the  term  goes,  a  hundred  times  sooner  than  a 
dishonest  man  with  education.  Knowledge  is  power  for  good  or 
evil  according  as  it  is  guided  by  honesty  and  truth.  Hence,  the 
nature  of  man,  his  powers  and  duties,  must  be  fully  understood 
and  accepted  ere  the  value  of  education  can  be  determined. 

Man  is  a  complex  being  composed  of  body  and  soul,  so  inti- 
mately united  that  he  ceases  to  be  man  the  moment  they  are 
separated.  The  soul  receives  its  knowledge  through  the  body, 
and  the  body  its  powers  and  direction  from  the  soul.  Education 
must,  therefore,  deal  with  the  body  and  with  the  soul,  nor  can  an 
education  be  called  education,  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word, 
that  ignores  the  soul,  or  attempts  to  educate  the  body  at  the 
expense  of  the  soul,  or  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 
Man  being  man  only  when  soul  and  body  are  united,  education 
must  take  both  into  consideration.  No  more  can  the  body  be 
discussed  without  the  soul  than  can  man  be  discussed  without 
God.  Even  as  an  abstraction  you  cannot  conceive  man  with- 
out God;  no  more  can  you  conceive  man  without  a  soul.  Nor 
can  society,  which  is  but  man  taken  collectively,  be  conceived 
without  God.  Man  begins  from  God  and  returns  to  God,  and 
on  God  man  depends,  society  depends,  the  state  depends.  God 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account,  both  by  the  state  and  by 
the  parent,  in  fitting  the  child  for  his  duty  to  the  state  and  his 
duty  to  his  fellow  man.  Virtue  and  intelligence  must  go  hand 
in  hand  if  society  is  to  exist  or  government  is  to  be  maintained ; 
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this  pre-eminently  where  the  citizen  is  required  to  be  a  part  of 
the  government  under  which  he  lives.  Morality  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  necessary  foundation  of  free  government. 

Our  public  schools  are  organized  and  maintained  to  fit  th'e 
child  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  But  duty  is 
founded  on  obligation  and  obligation  on  justice.  Now  justice 
is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  joined  with  truth  gives  us  all  that 
is  known  as  religion.  Society  depends  for  its  existence  on  truth 
and  justice.  Education  must  therefore  embrace  both,  if  civilized 
society  is  to  exist  and  civilized  government  to  endure.  But 
truth  and  justice  have  their  origin  in  God,  who  is  their  causa 
efficiens.  Hence,  society  cannot  exist  without  God,  nor  can  soci- 
ety exist  without  truth  and  justice,  in  which  morality  has  its 
being.  God  and  morality  are  correlative  terms.  Education, 
then,  must  embrace  a  knowledge  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  his 
law,  which  teaches  all  that  is  known  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  state  has  no  right  to  ask  more  than  it  gives.  It  de- 
mands morality  in  its  citizens,  and  has  made  it  a  sine  qua  non 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Having,  therefore, 
assumed  to  educate  the  child  and  thus  to  fit  him  for  his  duty  as 
a  citizen,  the  state  must  teach  the  child  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  We  may  object  to  the 
state  assuming  the  role  of  teacher ;  but,  once  it  has  assumed  it, 
the  state  must  be  held  to  the  obligations  assumed,  or  confess 
itself  incompetent  for  the  task  of  fitting  the  child  for  his  duty  as 
citizen.     Let  us  now  see  what  this  obligation  entails. 

We  are  a  Christian  people.  We  live  in  Christian  society, 
with  Christian  law  and  dogma  to  guide  us.  Oar  civil  and 
criminal  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity.  Our  general  and 
State  constitutions  are  the  outcome  of  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  teaching.  Our  whole  moral  code  is  Christian.  Our 
habit  of  thought  and  modes  of  speech  are  molded  by,  and 
receive  their  color  and  force  from,  our  Christian  faith.  Christian- 
ity not  only  dominates  our  laws,  but  directs  our  actions,  regu- 
lates our  labors,  and  dictates  the  decisions  of  our  courts.  It  also 
regulates  our  social  intercourse,  rules  the  family,  commands  the 
child,  and  is  the  guide  and  strength  of  the  state. 

Under  this  great  dominating  idea  the  state  is  taught  its  duty 
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to  the  citizen,  the  citizen  his  duty  to  the  state,  and  both 
their  duty  to  the  child,  the  family,  society,  God.  From  God  the 
state  receives  its  authority,  society  only  directing  the  forms  by 
which  authority  shall  express  itself.  God  rules  both  state  and 
citizen,  binding  each  equally.  The  state  is  as  much  bound  to 
rule  for  God  and  do  God's  work  as  is  the  individual.  Nor  can 
the  state,  by  pretense  or  technicality,  escape  its  obligations  to 
God  and  religion,  which  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  God  to 
man,  just  as  law  is  the  outward  expression  of  justice  and  truth 
that  existed  ere  law  was  formulated.  Our  political  and  social 
life  being  Christian,  we  are  bound,  state  and  .citizen,  parent  and 
child,  to  the  duties  that  Christian  law  defines,  among  which  are 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  the  child. 

The  child  is  parent  to  the  man,  who  as  child  is  taught  and 
prepared  for  his  duty  as  man.  Under  the  Christian  law  the 
parent  is  bound  to  see  that  his  child  be  educated  in  the  law  of 
God.  Under  the  same  law  the  state  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
citizen  be  educated,  in  so  much,  at  least,  of  the  moral  law  as  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  state. 
Now  this  moral  law,  upon  which  the  state  is  built  and  depends 
amongst  us,  is  Cliristian  morality,  which  springs  from,  and  has 
the  cause  for  its  being  in,  the  Christian  law. 

The  state,  for  convenience,  and  to  save  itself  from  the 
torment  begotten  of  the  wrangles  of  the  religious  sects,  has 
wisely  resolved  to  recognize  no  sect  nor  church  nor  particular 
dogmatic  teaching  as  its  own  religion.  But  that  does  not  per- 
mit the  state  to  ignore  religion,  nor  make  the  state  independent 
of  religion,  any  more  than  free  will  in  the  individual  relieves 
him  from  his  duty  to  God.  The  state  lives  by  the  virtue  of  its 
citizens,  and  finds  its  strength  in  their  morality  and  love  of  truth 
and  justice.  On  the  child  depends  the  citizen,  and  on  the  citizen 
depends  the  state.  Is  the  citizen  virtuous,  the  state  is  virtuous ; 
is  the  citizen  moral,  the  state  is  moral.  If,  then,  we  would  have 
moral  citizens  we  must  have  moral  children,  children  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  This  the  state  requires; 
this  the  state  not  only  needs  but  must  insist  upon.  The  child 
belongs  to  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  church  ;  to  none  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.     The  child  must,  therefore,  be  taught  by 
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the  family,  bj  the  church,  and  by  the  state,  all  three  meeting  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  God  and  morality  must  hold  the  first 
place,  if  the  child  is  to  be  taught  his  duty  to  God,  his  duty  to 
the  state,  and  his  duty  to  his  fellow  man.  If  he  is  not  to  be  so 
taught  let  us  say  so,  and  let  the  unsuspecting  and  the  honest 
Christian  element,  that  still  so  largely  exists  in  our  American 
society,  know  definitely  that  God  and  morality  are  to  be  no  part 
of  the  education  to  be  given  our  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Honeyed  words  will  not  do,  nor  will  deceptive  phrases  conceal 
the  threatening  danger.  Our  public  schools  are  not  in  danger 
because  religion  is  taught  in  them,  but  our  public  schools  are 
in  danger  because  religion  is  not  taught  in  them.  With  the 
results  of  the  last  forty  years  of  attempted  godless  education 
amongst  us,  tempered  even  with  the  residuum  of  the  honest  relig- 
ious teachings  existing  when  we  began  our  public  schools,  the 
result  is  appalling  enough.  In  1850  we  had  one  criminal  in 
prison  for  every  3,442  of  our  population,  in  1880  we  had  one  to 
every  837.  Our  attempt  to  educate  children  without  religion  is 
certainly  not  flattering,  nor  highly  encouraging  to  those  who  so 
noisily  seek  to  divorce  religion  from  education,  and  pretend  that 
morality  can  be  taught  without  religion. 

The  advocates  of  godless  education,  such  as  p.^evails  in  our 
public  schools,  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  God  and  his  law,  forget- 
ting, apparently,  that  God  cannot  be  successfully  ignored.  No 
man  nor  people  nor  nation  nor  state  ever  did  exist  without 
God,  nor  till  we  essayed  it  has  any  people  ever  attempted  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  No  God 
in  education.  The  attempt  to  divorce  God  from  education  is  our 
American  idea.  The  result  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  Irreverence, 
profanity,  dishonesty,  and  the  deep  ingrained  immorality  that 
finds  its  exposure  in  our  divorce  courts  and  diminished  families, 
are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  godless  education.  If  we  will 
make  our  young  reverent,  we  must  teach  them  reverence  for  God 
and  reverence  for  his  law.  Morality,  justice,  truth,  are  not 
inherited.  Neither  science  can  beget  them  nor  wealth  purchase 
them  ;  they  have  their  origin  in  God  and  their  direction  in  his  law. 
Morality  cannot  be  taught,  far  less  maintained,  without  God,  and 
God  cannot  be  taught  without  religion. 
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Now,  what  sliall  we  teach  in  our  public  schools  ?  Educa- 
tion without  morality?  No,  says  every  one.  Education  with- 
out religion  ?  Yes,  say  many  ;  meaning  that  the  dogmas  of  no 
religious  sect  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  I 
do  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  the  dogmas  of  any  particular 
religious  sect  in  the  public  schools,  as  they  now  exist;  but  I  do 
say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  without  religion 
you  will  not  teach  morality,  and  without  morality  you  will  soon 
have  neither  state  nor  church.  Morality  is  not  a  sentiment,  but 
a  principle  having  its  ratio  in  religion,  which  is  simply  God  as 
he  has  revealed  himself  to  man. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Forum, 
holds  that  "  morality  and  religion  are  separable,"  and  declares 
that  he  "  would  have  the  last  trace  of  religious  teaching  taken 
out  of  the  public  schools."  That  is  strange  language  for  a  min- 
ister of  religion,  and  bespeaks  a  very  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  causa  efficiens  from  which  morality  springs  and  has  its 
being. 

Relig'ion  and  morality  are  inseparable,  and  depend  upon  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect.  Morality  is  a  principle,  not  a  senti- 
ment—a principle  that  has  God,  truth,  justice,  as  its  motive. 
But  God  is  religion ;  truth  is  religion ;  justice  is  religion  ;  and 
the  God  we  as  a  people  know  is  the  Christian  God,  and  the 
truth  and  justice  we  know  is  Christian  truth  and  Christian  justice. 
The  morality,  therefore,  which  we  teach  must  be  Christian  mor- 
ality, having  its  origin  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  morality 
of  the  state  is  Christian  morality :  our  courts  are  framed  and 
their  judgments  are  grounded  on  the  basis  of  Christian  morality 
and  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  law  as  taught  by  the  Chris- 
tian church.  To  pretend,  therefore,  that  we  can  teach  morality 
without  religion  is  the  veriest  nonsense,  and  bespeaks  either  utter 
ignorance  of  the  subject  or  a  malicious  intent  to  deceive.  Even 
pagan  morality  had  its  origin  in  religion,  and  found  its  cause  in 
the  religion  of  nature,  just  as  our  morality  finds  its  cause  and 
the  motive  for  its  being  in  the  Christian  religion.  If,  then,  we 
will  teach  morality  in  our  public  schools,  we  must  teach  the  why 
and  wherefore  for  its  practice,  else  we  end  in  mere  sentiment, 
which  begins  in  feeling  and  ends  in   tears.      Morality  is  not 
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feeling,  morality  is  not  tears ;  morality  is  the  result  of  a  clear 
recognition  of  God  and  his  law,  and  a  firm  determination  to  do 
God's  will  because  it  is  God's  will,  and  to  keep  God's  law  be- 
cause it  is  God's  law.  We  obey  the  state,  not  because  the  state 
commands,  but  because  the  state  is  empowered  of  God  to  com- 
mand, and  we  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  accord  with  God's  law.  Obedience  is  given  to 
law  because  God  is  back  of  it ;  so  morality  is.  because  God 
commands  it.  But  God's  commands  are  religion,  as  God  has 
revealed  it  to  us,  and  as  the  church  teaches  it.  God,  religion, 
church,  are  all  correlative  terms,  just  as  God,  religion,  morality, 
are  correlative  terms.  One  cannot  be  conceived  without  the 
other,  nor  can  one  be  taught  without  the  other. 

If  our  public  schools  are  to  do  what  all  are  agreed  must  be 
done,  I.  e.,  if  they  are  to  teach  morality,  then,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  religion,  the  only  possible  basis  of  morality,  must 
be  also  taught  in  them,  and  taught  firmly  and  fearlessly.  Minc- 
ing religion  is  but  apology  and  sham,  and  must  end,  as  it  has 
done,  in  relaxed  morality. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  religion  in  education  from 
another  standpoint.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  purity  in  poli- 
tics no  longer  exists.  Honesty  in  our  legislative  halls  is  a 
bygone  virtue.  To  such  extent  has  dishonesty  invaded  public 
life  that  honest,  self-respecting  citizens  will  not  seek  for  office, 
or,  if  elected,  they  do  not  succeed,  because  they  cannot,  and 
will  not,  resort  to  the  ways  of  dishonesty  that  seem  now  needed 
for  success.  The  dishonesty  of  our  stock  exchanges,  the  reck- 
lessness of  our  railroad  management,  the  dishonesty  of  bank 
officials,  the  swindling  in  corporation  and  trust  funds,  and  the 
systematic  plans  laid  to  defraud,  all  bespeak  the  widespread 
dishonesty  of  American  society. 

Take,  again,  the  revelations  made  from  time  to  time  by  phy- 
sicians and  statisticians  of  the  deep-seated  immorality  existing 
in  society,  an  immorality  that  has  boldly  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  relation,  ending  in  feticide,  divorce  courts,  legal- 
ized and  unlegalized  polygamy.  Add  to  this  the  recklessness  of 
human  life,  drunkenness,  irreverence,  profanity,  and  we  have  a 
dark  enough  picture.     Now  I  ask,  does  an  education  that  on 
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principle  ignores  religion,  the  only  antidote  to  immorality,  do  its 
duty  ?  On  the  face  of  it  our  present  godless  system  of  education 
has  failed  to  create  moral  men  and  moral  women.  Shall  we  con- 
tinue it,  or  shall  we  add  systematic  moral  training  to  our  present 
intellectual  training  ?  That  something  must  be  done  is  clear. 
We  cannot  as  a  people  afford  to  increase  our  faults.  God  must 
be  taught  early  and  late.  We  must  begin  with  the  child  if  we 
will  reach  the  man,  and  church  and  state  and  parent  must 
join  hands  in  the  training  of  the  child.  God  cannot  be  ignored, 
nor  can  the  state  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
citizen.  But  morality  cannot  exist  without  religion  nor  religion 
without  God.  As  well  assert  moonlight  without  the  sun  as 
morality  without  religion  or  religion  without  God.  Our  whole 
moral  code — the  Ten  Commandments — was  given  amid  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai :  God  was  back  of  it.  The  Ten  Commandments 
were  the  religion  of  the  Jew.  Jesus  Christ  confirmed  them  and 
made  them  obligatory  on  the  Christian.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  irreligious 
attempt  to  banish  religion  from  our  public  schools,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  education  of  the  child,  is  not  only  a  crime,  but 
the  very  best  evidence  that  religion  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  an 
integral  element  of  our  social  life.  It  is  certain  that  the  churches 
have  lost  their  grip,  and  that  the  pulpit  is  a  panderer  to  sensation 
and  popular  passion.  This  largely  because  the  child  is  not 
taught  God  nor  God's  law.  Teach  the  child  God,  teach  God's 
law,  and  let  God,  God's  law,  be  taught  conjointly  with  secular 
knowledge,  then  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  A  moral,  virt- 
uous people  lasts ;  an  immoral,  irreligious  people  dies  or  ends 
in  failure.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  teach  our  children  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  law,  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
in  the  church  and  in  the  family.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
child,  or  the  man  either,  will  know  too  much  of  God.  Morality, 
religion,  God,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  citizen  and  the 
existence  of  the  state.  Let  the  child  hear  of  God  first,  and  of 
the  state  next ;  he  will  be  all  the  more  loyal  to  the  state  if  he  is 
first  loyal  to  God. 

R    GiLMOUR. 
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The  test  of  a  money  value  being  applied  nowadays  to  almost 
every  department  of  human  labor  and  service,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  it  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  work  of  women  in 
the  house.  Such  an  application  would,  no  doubt,  be  deprecated 
by  many  upon  grounds  of  sentiment.  *'  How  set  a  money  value," 
men  will  ask,  "  upon  relations  into  which  the  idea  of  personal  gain 
should  not  enter?  A  nurse,  a  mistress,  may  legitimately  demand 
a  salary  ;  a  wife  and  mother,  never."  But  we  may  ask,  in  the 
first  place,  why,  while  every  feminine  industry  and  accomplish- 
ment, good  or  bad,  is  recognized  as  having  its  market  value,  the 
most  important  and  laborious  service  that  women  can  render, 
namely,  the  care  and  administration  of  a  household,  should  have 
a  naught  set  against  it  ? 

The  sentiment  which  opposes  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
women  appears  not  unlike  that  which  denied  to  the  slaves  in  the 
South  any  fixed  pecuniary  return  for  their  labor.  Money  was  ex- 
pended upon  them.  Certain,  perhaps  all,  of  their  physical  wants 
were  provided  for.  To  have  assigned  them  wages  would  have 
given  them  an  independence  quite  incompatible  with  the  old  pa- 
triarchal relation.  "  We  feed  them,  we  clothe  them,"  the  masters 
might  have  said,  "  we  care  for  them  in  sickness,  we  teach  them 
prayers  and  catechism.  They  are  affectionate  and  simple  creat- 
ures. We  are  fond  of  them,  and  they  love  us.  Don't  try  to 
bring  in  the  question  of  money  between  them  and  us."  Una- 
voidably, however,  the  question  of  money  was  brought  in.  The 
slave  became  a  servant,  and  was  thus  placed  upon  a  level  with 
all  workers  whose  labor  has  a  recognized  value,  in  the  determin- 
ing of  which  the  worker  as  well  as  the  employer  has  something 
to  say. 

The  statistics  supplied  by  the  United  States  Census  regarding 
the  work  and  wages  of  women  are  far  from  being  either  complete 
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or  satisfactory  Nevertheless,  they  go  far  to  show  that,  handi- 
capped as  women  are  by  the  inadequate  payment  of  their  labor,  a 
considerable  number  of  them  earn  their  own  support.  This  is 
true  of  mill-hands,  of  seamstresses,  of  women  in  domestic  service, 
and  of  workers  in  many  another  ill-paid  department  of  labor.  In 
more  remunerative  employments,  such  as  dressmaking,  type-writ- 
ing, telegraphy,  and  in  the  occupations  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers, 
they  can  do  more  than  keep  body  and  soul  together;  while  in 
literary,  artistic,  and  professional  work  they  are  now  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  compete  with  men,  both  in  the  excellence  of  their 
work  and  in  its  remuneration. 

The  money-getting  power  of  women  should  surely  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  house- 
hold. The  woman  who  is  able  to  earn  from  five  hundred  to  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
pecuniary  cipher  in  the  home.  She  puts  into  its  administration, 
besides  the  charm  and  affection  which  are  beyond  price,  an 
amount  of  labor  which  can  be  approximatively  estimated  in 
mone3\  "  If  the  household  is  a  poor  one,  she  serves  it  with  every 
muscle  of  her  body,  and  with  all  the  simple  skill  and  wisdom 
which  she  is  able  to  acquire.  If  it  is  a  wealthy  one,  she  brings 
to  it  aesthetic  taste,  economic  management,  the  enlargement  of 
hospitality,  the  graces  of  the  feminine  mind  and  of  the  feminine 
presence.  If  she  becomes  a  mother  of  children,  her  pains  are 
increased  with  her  pleasures.  She  bears  weighty  responsibilities, 
and  no  moment  is  for  her  free  from  care.  It  will  make  a  great 
difference  as  regards  her  self-respect,  and,  one  would  think,  that 
of  her  husband,  whether  she  is  regarded  as  one  obliged  by  nat- 
ure and  circumstances  to  bear  these  burdens,  with  such  compen- 
sation as  the  bearing  brings  with  it,  or  whether  she  is  considered 
as  a  free  agent  who,  from  motives  of  wifely  and  parental  affec- 
tion, consents  to  realize  the  values  of  her  life  in  the  performance 
of  household  duty. 

The  progress  which  the  sex  have  made  in  wage-earning 
ability  brings  with  it,  as  a  necessary  result,  a  change  in  their 
social  standing  and  aspect.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  a  dependent  class.  The  old  view  was  that  they  were  sup- 
ported.    The  modern  fact  is  that  they  support  themselves,  and, 
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in  many  instances,  contribute  to  the  support  of  others.  The 
work  which  they  perform  in  their  own  households  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  something  which  thej  should  be  thankful  to  do  in 
order  to  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  a  piece  of  bread  4n 
their  mouths,  but  as  a  service  which,  while  elected  through  affec- 
tion, and  glorified  bv  it,  has  also  a  monetary  value,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  husband  and  wife  should  agree.  This 
determination  would  best  be  made  before  marriage,  and  in  this 
matter  the  counsel  of  trusted  advisers  might  properly  be  called 
in.  Instead  of  being  inimical  to  affection,  such  an  understand- 
ing would  preclude  the  discontents  and  embarrassments  which 
naturally  tend  to  undermine  it.  If  the  prospective  bridegroom 
shows  himself  unwilling  to  make  suitable  provision  beforehand 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  wife,  it  will  be  much  better 
for  her  that  the  relation  be  relinquished. 

If  we  consider  things  as  they  are,  we  shall  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  husbands  are  sometimes  shamefully  mean  and  parsi- 
monious in  their  treatment  of  their  wives.  These  last,  even 
when  living  in  luxury,  are,  in  such  cases,  merely  sharers  in  the 
indulgences  with  which  their  husbands  love  to  surround  them- 
selves, and,  having  too  much  of  many  other  things,  have  very 
little  ready  money  under  their  control.  On  the  other  hand,  hus- 
bands are  sometimes  ruined  by  the  senseless  extravagance  of 
wives,  and  men  in  public  life  have  been  known  to  commit  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  order  to  meet  unreasonable  expen- 
ditures, or  to  satisfy  insatiable  cravings  for  the  costly  superflui- 
ties of  dress,  furniture,  and  entertainment. 

A  man  who  marries  a  woman  without  fortune  will  sometimes 
forget  to  afford  her  the  means  of  repairing  the  inevitable  waste 
and  wear  of  her  wardrobe.  Conscious  of  having  brought  no 
money  into  the  establishment,  she  may  suffer  no  small  personal 
inconvenience  before  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  request  of 
him  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  This  neglect  on  the  husband's 
part  may  be  the  result  of  intention  or  of  inadvertence.  In  either 
case  it  will  not  improve  either  his  wife's  opinion  of  him  or  her 
estimate  of  the  regard  in  which  he  holds  her. 

It  is  only  just  to  admit  that  a  case  the  opposite  of  this  is  quite 
supposable.     Women  who  marry  with  no  means  of  their  own 
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are  often  more  unreasonable  in  their  expenses  and  demands  than 
are  those  who  bring  with  them  a  fair  dowry.  This  may  arise 
from  their  want  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  through  the 
habitual  handling  of  money.  Or  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of 
the  greed  which  is  apt  to  follow  upon  privation.  In  either  case 
it  is  an  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  and  in  this  view  the  pre-nup- 
tial  engagement  recommended  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  will 
equally  avail  as  a  safeguard  for  the  husband. 

The  question,  "  Which  is  most  to  blame  ?  "  where  these 
matters  go  wrong,  is  of  less  importance  to  us  than  the  query, 
"How  can  existing  evils  be  remedied?"  In  any  effort  to  better 
the  present  condition  of  things,  men  and  .women  have  each 
their  part  to  bear,  and  the  first  effort  of  each  should  be  to  recog- 
nize and  guard  against  the  predominant  weakness  of  either  sex. 
The  man  must  be  willing  to  submit  his  jealous,  tyrannous  will 
to  the  dictates  of  justice.  He  is  naturally  jealous  of  power,  and 
prone  to  take  offense  at  any  disti-ust  of  his  generosity  which  he 
may  recognize,  or  think  he  recognizes,  in  the  mind  of  his  wife. 
The  woman  must  restrain  her  love  of  approbation  and  her  habit 
of  easy  compliance.  It  is  delightful  to  be  praised,  or  to  expect 
to  be  praised,  for  making  even  a  costly  sacrifice.  But  as  the 
husband  must  set  the  measure  of  justice  before  his  eyes,  so  must 
the  wife  also.  She  has  no  more  right  to  acquiesce  in  a  wrong 
which  affects  herself  than  in  one  affecting  the  condition  of  others. 
She  should,  therefore,  stand  upon  the  ground  of  true  courage  and 
candor,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  she  will  gain  by  it  in  the  end. 

As  the  position  of  daughters  in  the  household  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, analogous  to  that  of  wives,  let  us  give  a  moment's  thought 
to  the  practical  duties  of  fathers  toward  daughters.  In  training 
helpless  and  dependent  beings  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
exigencies  of  life,  men  should  have  in  view  the  processes  which 
will  most  surely  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  self-helpfulness 
and  independence.  Essential  to  this  training  will  be  a  reasona- 
ble comprehension  of  the  uses  of  money.  A  clear  understanding 
of  these  would  do  much  to  dissipate  the  money  craze  which  so 
widely  afflicts  our  community,  and  indeed  most  communities.  I 
feel  much  impressed,  almost  startled,  when  I  contemplate  the 
change  which   a  right  understanding   of  the  nature  and  office 
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of  money  would  briug  about  in  the  world.  Money  is  neither 
power,  merit,  nor  happiness.  It  is,  like  lire,  a  good  servant,  but 
a  bad  master.  It  is  an  instrument  of  power,  an  adjunct  of  merit, 
a  concomitant  of  happiness.  Its  legitimate  use  is  not  to  exagt 
gerate  the  inequalities  of  human  condition,  but  to  correct  and 
harmonize  them.  In  the  training  which  was  familiar  to  my 
youth  the  religious  aspect  of  this  idea  was  not  without  a  place. 
The  desire  to  outshine  others  was  held  to  be  unworthy,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  by  outward  display  was  simply  considered  mean. 

The  teachable  mind  of  childhood  will  easily  grasp  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  noble  and  an  ignoble  use  of  money ;  and  in 
the  instruction  which  may  be  given  on  this  point  the  daughters 
of  the  household  should  share  equally  with  the  sons.  A  part  of 
this  instruction  will  consist  in  the  experimental  spending  of  a 
proper  allowance,  and  in  this  all  children  should  receive  the 
needed  guidance ;  they  should  also,  as  they  become  able,  be  asso- 
ciated in  such  of  the  household  expenditures  as  may  safely  be 
intrusted  to  them.  Children  should  be  taught  to  consider  what 
outlays  are  necessary,  which  are  useful,  which  demanded  by 
charity,  which  superfluous.  The  Scripture  saying  is,  that  "  Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,"  while  "  the  foolish  plucketh  it 
down  with  her  hands."  It  is  a  serious  thought  that  the  little 
girls  on  the  school  bench,  using  or  misusing  their  weekly  allow- 
ance, are  learning  either  to  build  their  future  house,  or  to 
pluck  it  down.  And  I  pause  sadly  here  to  reflect  how  these 
little  girls  who  are  preparing  to  pull  the  family  down  will  also 
pull  the  state  down  with  it.  For  this  no  evil  intention  is  neces- 
sary, only  an  ignorance,  common  enough,  of  the  true  relation  of 
the  individual,  male  or  female,  to  the  race  and  the  state.  The 
women  who  show  to-day  such  deep  distrust  of  their  fellow  women 
that  they  besiege  legislatures  with  pleas  and  arguments  against 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  sex — to  whom  did  they  go  to 
school  ?     Not  to  Plato,  nor  yet  to  Christ. 

My  remedy  for  the  evil  of  financial  disaccord  between  hus- 
band and  wife  would  require,  on  the  woman's  side,  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  training  in  the  use  of  money,  and  a  worthy 
estimate  of  the  opportunities  it  may  afford  for  the  ordering  of  our 
lives  nobly  and  virtuously ;  on  the  man's  side,  a  respect  for  the 
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woman  as  one  who  is  neither  disabled  nor  disqualified  for  earn- 
ing her  own  support;  one  who,  relinquishing  a  career  of  free 
activity  in  order  to  become  his  companion  for  life,  carries  her 
own  power  and  value  into  the  governance  of  his  household,  and  is 
entitled  to  all  that  may  render  that  service  honorable  and  happy^ 

But  it  is  most  of  all  to  be  desired  that  both  parties  should 
agree  in  enthroning  in  their  household  an  ideal  worthy  to  be 
maintained  and  followed  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live.  Many 
circumstances  may  combine  to  prevent  this,  and  no  influence 
will  be  more  inimical  to  it  than  the  contagion  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion, and  the  belief  commonly  entertained  in  the  omnipotence  of 
money.  The  importance  of  the  position  usually  conceded  to  the 
possessors  of  great  wealth  is  certainly  a  tempting  bribe  to  hu- 
manity, whether  male  or  female.  The  common  error  regarding 
this  has  its  source,  like  most  errors,  in  an  exaggerated  truth. 

Regard  for  the  appearance  and  dignity  of  a  household  is  emi- 
nently commendable.  The  dress  of  parents  and  of  children,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  choice  of  furniture  and  decoration,  the  ap- 
pointments and  service  of  the  table,  all  these  aesthetic  concern- 
ments of  the  household  are  important  enough  to  deserve  serious 
consideration.  But  one's  regard  for  these  should  not  degenerate 
into  a  love  of  display,  a  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  able 
to  indulge  every  costly  whim,  every  splendid  caprice.  Nor  can 
it  excuse,  in  people  of  small  or  moderate  income,  the  common 
emulation  of  the  doings  of  those  to  whom  the  careful  measuring 
of  expenses  is  not  a  necessity.  Many  persons  indulge  in  a  dis- 
play which  they  can  ill  afford,  and  in  which  they  have  little  pleas- 
ure, thinking  that  it  will  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  social 
magnates,  and,  later  on,  win  for  them  admission  to  the  charmed 
circle  of  fashionable  life. 

Indeed,  lavish  expenditure  for  the  sake  of  display  is  not 
unfrequently  regarded  as  a  business  investment,  justified  by  the 
common  saying  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  results 
of  such  a  course  as  this  are  not  always  the  same.  In  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  no  doubt,  the  appearance  of  wealth  becomes  the 
stepping-stone  to  wealth.  In  other  instances,  the  effort  ends  in 
melancholy  failure  and  discredit.  In  either  event,  the  integrity 
of  the  household  has  been  wagered  against  the  chance  of  profit, 
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and  its  tone  has  been  correspondingly  lowered.  In  view  of  these 
things,  is  it  unreasonable  to  demand  that  self-respect  and  com- 
raon  sense  shall  rule  in  the  ordering  of  family  life,  yielding  no 
precedence  to  the  illusory  ambitions  which  we  have  just  now 
endeavored  to  characterize?  The  dignity  of  the  household  can 
be  upheld  only  by  character,  which  is  lost  equally  in  the  dis- 
honest pursuit  of  gain,  and  in  the  vulgar  display  of  its  results. 

Let  husband  and  wife  agree,  not  only  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income,  but  also  upon  the  state  and  surroundings 
which  properly  become  them.  While  the  extent  of  their  re- 
sources should,  in  a  degree,  determine  these,  and  while  salutary 
and  necessary  economy  should  be  exercised,  the  money  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  a  secondary  one  in  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  both  of  them. 

Such  genuine  culture  as  can  be  obtained,  such  good  compan- 
ionship as  can  be  commanded,  charity,  hospitality,  good  feeling, 
and  good  taste — these  things  bring  honor  to  the  home.  Money 
does  not,  in  all  cases,  stand  for  the  same  thing.  Well  employed, 
it  means  the  opportunities  of  education,  and  the  leisure  to  profit 
by  them.  It  means  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  or,  at  least,  the 
power  to  enforce  them.  It  opens  the  portals  of  art,  it  seconds 
and  fructifies  the  impulse  of  benevolence.  And  one  especial 
truth  about  it  we  must  not  lose  sight  of.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  saying  that  time  is  money ;  but  let  us  also  remember  that 
money  is  time,  and  that  its  unequal  repartition  gives  to  the  rich 
more  of  this  than  they  know  how  to  employ,  and  takes  from  the 
poor  the  leisure  which  the  very  process  of  thought  demands. 
What  reason  can  be  shown  for  circumscribing  the  woman's 
share  in  these  great  goods?  None  surely  in  morals,  none  in 
economics. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  to  some  may  mean  vicious  and 
demoralizing  extravagance.  It  may  mean  license  to  disregard 
all  rational  rales  of  conduct,  the  intoxications  of  vanity  and 
luxury,  the  indulgence  in  all  that  undermines  the  moral  life  of 
society.  Such  abuses  of  wealth  are  less  frequent  on  the  part 
of  women  than  on  that  of  men,  and  yet  the  discrimination 
which  the  laws  make  against  woman  would  seem  to  imply  the 
contrary. 

31 
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The  conclusion  to  which  these  remarks  lead  may  be  thus 
Btated  in  brief:  To  secure  a  fair  adjustment  of  financial  rela- 
tions between  husband  and  wife,  the  man  and  woman  contem- 
plating matrimony  must  enter  into  it  as  equal  sharers  in  the 
responsibilities  of  their  new  condition,  and  in  the  means  by 
which  these  responsibilities  should  be  met.  They  must  have 
rational  views  of  the  uses  of  money,  and  of  the  objects  which  it 
should  be  made  to  forward  and  attain.  They  must  also  have 
worthy  views  of  life  and  of  its  true  ends,  in  the  compassing  of 
which  money  plays  an  important,  though  a  secondary,  part.  They 
should  be  careful  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  each  other's 
views  on  these  subjects  before  marriage,  and  should  seek  after- 
ward and  always  to  better  this  understanding  by  free  and  fear- 
less conference  and  discussion.  Lastly,  their  household  should 
be  held  and  made  to  represent  family  life  in  its  substantial  dig- 
nity and  happiness,  as  the  foundation  of  the  state  and  the  con- 
comitant of  the  church  universal.  Where  these  conditions  are 
complied  with  the  money  question  between  husband  and  wife 
will  never  be  a  vexed  one.  Each  will  vie  with  the  other  in 
a  generous  economy  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  merely  personal 
whims  and  predilections  to  the  common  good.  While  exacting 
from  each  other  no  unjustifiable  act  of  confidence,  each  will  trust 
the  other,  because  both  equally  rev^ere  the  high  ideals  of  justice 
and  honor.  In  following  these  their  labor  may  be  great,  but, 
let  us  say,  its  recompense  will  be  more  than  commensurate. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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The  scheme  of  government  which  has  so  successfully  carried 
this  republic  through  the  years  of  its  first  century,  was  most 
concisely  and  forcefully  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

*'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

This  is  tlie  scheme,  and  the  whole  of  it.  All  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  several  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  are  there 
defined.  These  powers,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discus- 
sion, may  be  termed  primary  and  secondary.  The  first  relate  to 
such  functions  of  government  as  are  essential,  the  second  to 
those  which  are  incidental.  The  former  powers  are  plenary,  the 
latter  regulative.  Certain  things  must  be  wholly  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  government.  Hence,  when  it  was  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  "Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  declare 
war,"  care  was  taken  to  render  effective  every  exercise  of  this 
governmental  function  which  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  might 
require.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not  content  to 
allow  the  effectiveness  of  the  government  to  depend  on  the 
assumption  of  implied  powers.  To  declare  war  is  one  thing;  to 
prosecute  it  is  quite  another,  and,  in  all  practical  respects,  a 
different  thing.  War  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  use  of 
armies  and  navies.  The  power  to  create  these  necessary  instru- 
mentalities of  war  might  have  been  claimed  by  Congress  as  inci- 
dental to  the  express  grant  of  power  to  declare  war.  But  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  elect  that  this  should  be  so. 
Having  conferred  the  power  to  declare  war,  they  followed  it 
with  definite  grants  of  power  "to  raise  and  support  armies,"  "to 
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provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  to  levy  taxes,  to  borrow  money, 
and  ''  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

The  war  power  of  a  nation  is  for  it  what  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  of  self-preservation  is  for  an  individual.  But  inas- 
much as  this  republic  is  a  governmental  organism  of  peculiar 
structure  and  character,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  its  power 
of  defense  and  self-preservation  should  be  declared  with  a  definite 
comprehensiveness,  leaving  nothing  to  be  implied ;  and  no  one 
can  give  careful  study  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution  without 
being  impressed  with  the  caution  observed  by  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  to  give  like  definiteness  of  expression  in  respect 
of  all  of  the  primary  powers  of  the  government 

This  rule  of  expression  was  not  pursued  relative  to  other 
powers  of  the  government.  An  illustration  of  this  statement 
may  be  found  in  the  power  granted  to  Ccmgress  "to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads."  This  was  not  followed  by  express 
declarations  defining  the  instrumentalities  through  which  it 
should  be  made  effective.  The  power  to  do  the  thing  named 
is  clearly  expressed.  A  power  granted  to  a  government  im- 
poses the  implied  duty  of  performance ;  and  this  gives  to  the 
government  the  right  to  do  such  things  as  may  be  "necessary 
and  proper"  to  effect  the  purpose  involved.  A  postal  system 
was  deemed  a  necessary  function  of  government,  and  so  its  crea- 
tion, operation,  and  regulation  were  wholly  intrusted  to  Congress, 
to  be  effected  by  "  necessary  and  proper "  legislation  ;  and  the 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  many  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers  of  Congress,  but  not  with  regard  to  all  of  them.  And 
between  the  former  and  the  latter  runs  the  line  of  distinction 
dividing  the  plenary  and  regulative  powers  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  courts. 

Take  the  power  of  Congress.  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  This  is  not  a  power  to  create  the  thing  on  which  it  is 
to  operate.  It  was  not  designed  that  commerce  should  wait 
upon  the  action  of  Congress  before  it  could  make  manifest  its 
presence  in  the  affairs  of  the  people.  Taken  in  its  broadest 
sense  it  then  included,  and  now  embraces,  all  of  the  employ- 
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meDts  of  the  people  which  involve  production  and  exchange. 
It  was  not  to  be  raised  and  supported  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides in  respect  of  armies.  It  was  not  to  be  established  after 
the  manner  of  post-offices  and  post-roads.  It  was  a  present  fact 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  the  government  was 
organized.  Its  presence  and  importance  were  recognized ;  but 
there  is  no  intimation  of  a  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  government  should  possess  itself  of 
the  commerce  of  the  people.  But  the  subject  was  not  over- 
looked. On  the  contrary,  comprehensive  provision  was  made 
for  its  encouragement  and  development,  by  the  ordination  of  an 
express  power  in  Congress  to  surround  the  movements  of  com- 
merce with  the  best  possible  conditions.  This  is  the  significance 
of  that  declaration  of  the  Constitution  which  granted  to  Congress 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  broad  distinction  which  separates 
this  power  from  the  others  that  have  been  cited.  This  is  not 
a  power  to  originate  the  subject  on  which  it  is  to  act,  but  to 
conserve  and  regulate  an  interest  or  thing  whose  existence  ante- 
dated the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  is  it  not  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  this  distinc- 
tion was  written  in  the  Constitution  by  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  who  framed  it?  Were  it  not  so  written  should  we  not  now 
be  nearing  the  danger  line  in  the  progress  of  this  nation?  If 
Congress  had  been  intrusted  with  the  same  unlimited  power  over 
the  comprehensive  field  of  commerce  and  the  business  pursuits 
of  the  people  that  it  has  in  respect  of  the  other  subjects  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  could  enact  laws  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  create  new  factors  therein,  or  possess  itself  of  those 
already  existing,  what  dangers  might  not  be  apprehended  to  our 
institutions  from  the  existing  tendency  to  magnify  the  functions 
of  government.  Remove  the  limitation  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress relative  to  commerce  implied  in  the  phrase  "  to  regulate," 
and  who  can  say  where  congressional  control  of  trade  and  trans- 
portation would  end  ?  There  is,  in  some  quarters,  a  marked 
tendency  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  Congress  in 
this  direction.  Suppose  that,  by  the  action  of  Congress  and  the 
courts,  the  general  government  were  to  absorb  all  the  commercial 
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elements  and  instrumentalities,  would  the  true  interests  of  the 
republic  and  its  citizens  be  conserved  thereby  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that,  even  though  the  government,  freed 
from  restraint,  should  go  to  the  extreme  limit  of  Us  capacity  of 
absorption,  no  real  danger  to  our  institutions  would  result ;  that 
even  then  the  people  would  control  the  government ;  that  "  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  would 
create,  subdue,  control,  regulate,  all  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
conditions,  and  would  provide  for  all  the  exigencies  that  could 
arise  under  the  new  order  of  things.  What  guarantee  have  we 
that  our  institutions  would  stand  the  strain  that  would  surely 
come  to  them?  Can  we  find  it  in  our  past  and  present  political 
experiences  ?  Consult  the  history  of  the  civil-service  reform 
agitation.  What  induced  that  persistent  movement  ?  It  was 
charged,  and  the  belief  was  quite  general,  that  the  patronage  of 
the  government  in  respect  of  appointments  and  employments 
was  misused  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  power  the  party  in 
charge  of  our  public  affairs  for  the  time  being.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  element  of  partisan  power  here  involved  is  a  consider- 
able force  in  the  affairs  and  fortunes  of  political  parties  in  this 
country.  Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  understand  that  the  tenacity 
with  which  this  element  of  partisan  advantage  is  adhered  to  is 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  civil-service  reform.  No  matter 
what  opinion  one  may  entertain  as  to  the  alleged  iniquities  of 
political  patronage,  or  of  the  remedies  adopted  and  proposed  for 
their  eradication,  the  fact  remains  that  abuses  have  existed,  do 
still  exist,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  government 
appointees  and  employees  will  tend  only  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
Let  the  tendencies  of  these  times  toward  absorption  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  activities  which  give  employment  to  the  people 
go  on,  and  the  evils  of  the  past  will  be  so  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  those  of  the  future  that  they  will  take  on  themselves  the 
semblance  of  good. 

It  is,  in  many  quarters,  contended  that  the  government  ought 
to  possess  itself  of  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  many  abuses  that  exist  in  the  administra- 
tion thereof.  The  suggestion  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  or 
force  of  a  popular   movement,  but  it  is  slowly  acquiring  the 
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former,  and  perceptibly  gathering  the  latter.  If  let  alone  it  will 
ultimately  possess  itself  of  both  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
degree  as  to  command  attention.  Such  movements  are  not 
retarded  by  neglect.  What  sets  them  in  motion  ?  Almost  witk- 
out  exception  the  cause  is  found  in  evils  existing  in  the  thing  or 
condition  against  which  the  movement  is  aimed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  abundant  cause  of  this  kind  in  the  transportation 
systems  of  this  country.  For  years  these  evils  have  been  known, 
discussed,  and,  finally,  in  some  degree,  legislated  against.  But 
these  things  have  not  checked  the  growth  of  the  movement,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  put  the  government  in  absolute 
control,  through  ownership,  of  the  inter-state  transportation  of 
the  country.  This  means,  of  course,  all  transportation  within 
our  borders,  because  ownership  of  the  inter-state  lines  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  absorption  of  all  others. 

Would  the  result  here  indicated  tend  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  this  country?  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present, 
the  question  of  constitutionality,  we'  would  urge  certain  other 
considerations  of  sufficient  import  to  dispose  of  the  case.  The 
practical  results  which  must  inevitably  accompany  government 
ownership  and  management  of  the  transportation  of  the  coun- 
try demand  attention.  One  of  these  will  be  an  enormous  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  persons  in  government  employ,  an 
addition  of  perhaps  500,000.  But  this  is  not  a  fixed  number. 
It  is  ever  on  the  increase.  It  is  now  a  standing  complaint  that 
the  railroad  corporations  interfere  in  political  affairs ;  that  they 
have  no  political  conscience,  and  are  guided  solely  by  their  own 
distinctive  and  selfish  interests ;  that  they  influence  the  jDolitical 
actions  of  their  multitudes  of  employees ;  that  the  capital,  in- 
fluence, and  votes  at  their  command  are  all  employed  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporations,  regardless  of  the  harm  that 
may  befall  the  interests  of  communities  and  of  individuals.  That 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  these  complaints  may  be  admitted 
without  contention.  Will  they  disappear  by  transfer  of  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  railroads  from  the  companies 
to  the  government?  Will  an  increase  of  the  volume  of  patron- 
age reform  the  practices  of  political  parties  in  the  matter  of  its  use 
and  distribution  ?    Thoughtful  men  would  expect  no  such  result. 
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If  the  suggested  change  should  be  made,  how  tliorough  shall 
it  be?  Is  the  government  to  be  made  a  full  and  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  system  it  is  to  displace?  There  are  now  mutual 
duties  and  obligations  existing  between  the  transjxjrtation  com- 
panies and  their  patrons  that  are  of  great  practical  utility. 
These  are  all  defined  by  la\^^  and  are  universally  understood. 
Transportation  companies  are  now  responsible  to  their  patrons 
for  all  damages  that  may  result  to  life,  person,  property,  or  busi- 
ness, by  reason  of  failure  rightly  to  perform  the  duties  imposed 
by  law,  or  lawful  contract,  on  the  service  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Is  the  government  to  assume  like  responsibility  ?  Under 
the  present  system  the  injured  party,  unable  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  whatsoever  claim  he  may  have,  finds  the 
courts  open  to  his  immediate  appeal  for  remedy.  No  matter 
how  high  or  how  humble  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  great  or 
how  small  his  grievance  may  be,  the  courts  are  open  to  him 
against  the  mightiest  or  the  most  insignificant  railroad  company 
in  the  land.  This  is  a  feature  of  great  justice  and  convenience 
in  the  present  system.  If  the  proposed  change  shall  be  effected, 
is  this  feature  to  be  preserved  or  is  it  to  disappear  ?  The 
government  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  sued  except  in  cases 
specially  provided  for.  While  it  may  go  into  the  courts  against 
the  citizen,  it  does  not  allow  him  a  reciprocal  right.  The 
wronged  citizen  must  go  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  this,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  means  a  denial  of  justice.  He  now 
has  the  ample  local,  judicial  remedy.  If  the  suggested  change 
be  made,  his  remedy  is  gone.  Surely  this  is  not  a  reform  for 
which  the  people  are  longing. 

If  the  government  shall  become  the  owner  and  manager  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country,  will  it  confine  its  com- 
mercial enterprise  to  that  one  field  of  operations  ?  If  not,  where 
next  will  it  manifest  its  capacity  for  absorption?  If  the  ac- 
knowledged abuses  existing  in  the  transportation  system  are 
sufficient  to  justify  government  ownership  and  management,  we 
may  be  sure  that  government  control  will  not  stop  there.  If  the 
government  shall  ever  take  that  step,  it  will  rely  for  its  justifi- 
cation on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  But 
transportation  is  not  all  there  is  of  commerce.     If  the  power 
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over  commerce  is  plenary,  and  not  merely  regulative,  why  sliould 
Congress  not  enter  the  field  of  manufactures  ?  Already  there  is 
an  outcry  against  the  operations  of  trusts.  Some  of  the  abuses 
of  this  comparatively  new  commercial  factor  are  even  greater 
than  those  found  in  the  transportation  system.  Why  shall  not 
the  government  assume  the  ownership  and  management  of  both  ? 
And  if  of  both  these,  then  why  not  of  all  other  interests  con- 
cerned with  the  great  commercial  operations  of  the  country  ?  If 
it  may  become  the  employer  of  the.  500,000  persons  engaged  in 
the  transportation  service  of  the  country,  wh}^  not,  by  one  other 
great  effort,  take  in  with  them  the  4,000,000  employed  in  the 
trades  and  manufactures?  If  the  beginning  be  made,  and  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution  be  enforced  to  justify  it, 
will  the  process  of  absorption  stop  its  operations  short  of  taking 
in  all  there  is  of  commerce? 

What  a  splendid  prospect  this  opens  up  for  another  depart- 
ment of  government !  It  might  be  called  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Manufactures.  Can  any  one  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  forceful  character  of  such  a  factor  in  the  politics  of 
the  country?  The  cabinet  officer  who  should  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  the  new  department  and  direct  its  operations,  would 
have  a  volume  of  patronage  at  his  command  which  would  be 
irresistible  in  the  elections  of  the  country.  A  cheering  pros- 
pect, truly,  for  the  civil-service  reformer!  Does  its  presence, 
insignificant  as  it  may  now  seem,  portend  good  or  evil  to  the 
general  welfare  ?  If  it  shall  become  a  political  force,  as  domi- 
Tiant  as  its  possibilities  are  apparent,  what  plagues  may  it  not 
project  into  the  political  conditions  of  this  country  ?  It  is  well 
for  us  to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face  and  thereby  discover  what 
it  threatens.  And  what  does  it  threaten  ?  To  reverse  the  order 
of  procedure  under  the  Constitution  which  has  hitherto  liad  the 
most  beneficent  results ;  to  make  the  government  a  universal 
proprietor  ;  to  suppress  the  self-reliance  of  the  citizen  ;  to  abolish 
the  individual  by  merging  him  in  the  general  mass  of  a  depend- 
ent population ;  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  people  were 
made  for  the  government,  and  not  the  government  for  the  people, 
and  to  dispense  with  that  other  and  better  maxim  before  quoted, 
"  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
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If  these  things  are  threatened  by  the  tendencies  of  the  times, 
can  they  be  ayerted?  Undoubtedly  they  can  be.  Already  an 
important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  That  step 
was  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  law  to  regulate  commerce. 
The  act  needs  amendment,  and,  doubtless,  will  receive  it.  It 
needs  the  aid  of  legislation  by  the  States  in  order  to  do  its  full 
office  in  the  matter  of  evolving  a  harmonious  and  satisfactory 
system  of  commercial  regulation  for  the  entire  country.  Inter- 
state commerce  and  State  commerce  are  so  intimately  associated 
and  interwoven  that  the  regulations  applying  to  each  should,  in 
working  together,  constitute  a  harraoni(jus  whole.  Such  legis- 
lation alone  can  effectually  check  the  tendencies  of  these  times 
toward  governmental  absorption  of  interests  which  rightly  it  can 
assume  only  to  regulate.  It  is  useless  to  stand  at  rest  and  quarrel 
with  these  tendencies,  whether  they  relate  to  railroads,  business 
trusts,  or  any  other  subject  to  which  the  regulative  power  of 
Congress  can  be  applied,  for  tiiat  will  not  arrest  them.  Action 
is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  made  effective.  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  action  was  not  earlier  had ;  for  the  long  delay  inten- 
sified the  unrest  which  evolved  the  tendency  toward  undue 
enlargement  of  governmental  functions.  And  it  will  be  a  sad 
thing  for  this  country  if  Congress  shall  leave  unused  the  regula- 
tive powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  allow  the 
tendencies  toward  governmental  absorption  to  prevail.  Regula- 
tion can  give  the  needed  remedy.  It  can  do  this  and  not  disturb 
or  endanger  our  political  conditions.  It  can  counteract  the  forces 
which  would  enlarge  the  political  patronage.  It  can  preserve 
the  self-reliance  of  the  American  character.  It  can  maintain 
those  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  permanency  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  the  true  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  can 
defend  that  instrument  against  the  cunningly  devised  assaults 
which  may,  if  unsubdued,  ultimately  modify  its  true  character, 
to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  system  of  popular  government  to 
which  we  owe  the  wondrous  results  and  surprising  successes  of 
the  first  century  of  the  republic. 

James  F.  Wilson. 
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THE   POLITICAL   SITUATION. 

When  the  history  and  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  it  has  be- 
come quite  usual  to  reply :  "  The  past  is  gone.  You  tell  us  often 
what  you  have  done,  but  we  wish  to  look  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, and  wish  to  know  what  you  now  propose."  This  is  very 
well  and  very  practical,  but,  if  any  one  of  these  querists  were  to 
consider  to  whom  he  would  intrust  his  interest  and  his  business 
for  the  future,  his  first  inquiry  would  be  in  respect  of  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  candidate  for  employment.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  world  professions  are  cheap  and  protestations  are  plenty,  and 
the  value  of  professions  and  protestations  must  always  largely 
depend  upon  the  character  of  those  who  make  them  and  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  under  which  they  are  made.  To  intelli- 
gent people,  therefore,  it  is  almost  a  truism  that  an  appeal  to  the 
public  judgment  and  public  confidence  by  either  or  both  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  United  States  must  rest,  first,  upon 
their  history  and  character ;  secondly,  upon  the  character  of  the 
measures  of  legislation  or  administration  they  have  enacted,  or 
propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  ;  and  thirdly,  upon  the 
intelligent  belief  of  voters  that  such  measures  will  be  sincerely 
and  vigorously  carried  into  effect. 

A  statement  of  a  few  of  the  salient  and  principal  points  of 
32 
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opposition  in  the  history  of  the  two  great  parties  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose.  With  occasional  brief  intervals,  the 
Democratic  Party  had  full  control  of  the  government  for  a  great 
many  years  prior  to  1861.  Its  constant  tendency,  in  respect  of 
the  business  affairs  of  the  country,  was  toward  what  is  falsely 
called  free  trade,  which  means  the  increased  consumption  of  arti- 
cles of  foreign  production  and  a  correspondingly  diminished  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  home  production,  and  consequently  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  industrial  employments  of  every 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  the  constant 
effort  of  the  Whig  Party  and  its  successor,  the  Republican  Party, 
was  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  labor  and  production 
of  the  United  States.  The  Democratic  Party  was  almost  univer- 
sally devoted  to  the  upholding  and  expansion  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  while  the  Whig  and  Republican  Parties  were  devoting 
their  energies  to  restricting  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  where  it  existed. 

The  constitutional  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860-61  was 
made  the  occasion  of  the  Rebellion— a  rebellion,  so  far  as  actual 
power  was  concerned,  of  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Whatever  of  opposition  existed  in  the  free  States  to  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  w^ar  for  suppressing  the  Rebellion  was  the 
opposition  of  the  Democratic  Party  ;  and  whatever  of  opposition 

and  there  was  much — existed  in  Congress,  during  the  war,  to 

measures  calculated  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  country  and  to 
raise  means  and  forces  for  overcoming  the  Rebellion,  came  from 
the  Democrats  and  the  Democratic  Party.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Rebellion  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  to  make  perpetual  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion  of  President  Lincoln,  and  to  reconstruct  the  governments 
in  the  rebellious  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  universality  of 
liberty  and  equal  political  and  civil  rights,  were  opposed  and 
resisted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  Party,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it.  It  was,  and  has  been,  the  evident  and  uncon- 
cealed design  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  leave  all  questions  of 
liberty  and  equal  political  and  civil  rights  to  the  States  them- 
selves, and  in  the  States  themselves  to  hold  the  possession  of 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  of  the  Democratic 
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Party.  At  first  we  saw  the  reign  of  the  Ku-klax  and  the  shot- 
gun policy,  so  called,  which,  later  on,  gradually  and  naturally 
changed,  io  the  main,  to  methods  of  mere  terror  to  repress  voting, 
and  of  fraud  in  the  false  counting  of  votes  and  false  returns  ; 
the  purpose  ever  being  to  solidify  and  retain  the  political  power 
in  all  its  branches  in  the  hands  of  the  white  aristocracy  in  those 
States.  By  every  such  success  not  only  mere  local  control 
has  been  secured,  and  great  bodies  of  citizens  as  really  disfran- 
chised as  if  they  were  in  prison,  but  there  has  been  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  whole  population  in  those  States  is 
now  counted  as  a  basis  of  representation,  while  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  only  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  were  an 
element  in  representation. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  parties  since  the  Rebellion,  in 
respect  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  government,  has  been  equally 
marked.  The  Republican  Party,  in  1869,  passed  the  act  to 
strengthen  the  public  credit,  pledging  the  United  States  to  the 
payment  of  its  debt  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  except  where  it 
was  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The  passage  of  this  act  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Republican  Party  passed 
the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  January,  1875, 
against  the  votes  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Democratic  senators 
and  representatives.  By  these  two  acts  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  was  brought  into  a  state  of  superiority  to  that  of  any  other 
country  on  the  globe,  and  the  depreciated  paper  currency  was 
brought  to,  and  has  since  been  maintained  at,  the  par  of  coin. 

In  respect  of  questions  of  protection  and  "  free  trade,"  the 
course  of  the  two  parties  has  been  in  the  same  state  of  constant 
opposition.  The  great  mass  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  has  continuously  been,  and  still  is, 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  pro- 
duction throusfh  customs  laws,  and  in  favor  of  such  leo'islation 
as  shall  tend  to  the  home  production  of  things  of  home  consump- 
tion, as  against  the  consumption  of  things  of  foreign  production ; 
while  the  great  mass  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress  have 
been,  and  still  are,  in  favor  of   increasing  the  consumption  of 
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things  of  foreign  production  by  such  a  diminution  of  customs 
duties  as  admittedly  will  increase  importations  for  consumption, 
and,  necessarily,  by  so  much  diminish  the  consumption  of  things 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  respect  of  the  civil  service  and  its  administration  in  the 
great  mass  of  its  minor  offices,  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  particular  political  opinions  of  the  persons  so 
emploved  in  the  public  service,  the  contrast  between  the  action 
of  the  two  parties  has  been  marked  and  obvious.     The  inordinate 
and  unjust  exercise  of  the  power  of  executive  patronage,  with  a 
view  to  the  influencing  of  votes  and  the  carrying  of  elections, 
has  been   for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  serious  concern  with 
reflecting  and  patriotic  men.     If  there  was  to  be  a  change  of 
political  administration,  based  upon  a  difiference  of  opinion  re- 
specting measures  of  legislation  on  internal  or  foreign  policy 
supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  it  could  be  well  under- 
stood, and  votes  would  be  freely  given  one  way  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  citizens,  m  respect  of  such  policy ; 
but  if,  under  color  of  such  proposed  policies,  a  change  of  political 
administration  was  to  be   resisted   by  a   great  army  of  office- 
holders manipulating  primaries,  and  controlling  or  stimulating 
political  activity  to  that  end,  the  great  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  people  would  become  a  mere  stalking-horse  of  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  the  executive  power  and  the  party  power  would 
be  prostituted  to  objects  of  purely  personal  selfishness  and  am- 
bition.   The  Republican  Party  inaugurated  whatever  there  is  of 
what,  in  principle,  is  justly  called  civil-service  reform,  and  the 
system  gradually  grew  in  strength  and  favor. 

What  has  been  already  said  may  be  well  illustrated,  if  not 
demonstrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  declarations  of  the  respective 
national  conventions  of  the  two  parties  for  many  years.  These 
declarations  are  too  voluminous  for  insertion,  but  any  reader  of 
this  article  will  find  m.ost  interesting  subjects  for  comparison  of 
the  professions  of  the  two  parties  in  the  platforms  of  1856,  1860, 
1864,  1868,  1872,  1876,  1880,  and  1884.  After  comparing  these 
platforms,  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  parties  in  Congress  upon  the  same  leading  ques- 
tions.    How  far  the  conduct  of  each  party  in  practical  affairs 
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has  conformed  to  its  professions  and  promises,  and  how  far  it 
has  been  the  reverse  of  its  professions  and  promises,  will  be 
made  ckar  by  these  comparisons.  These  declarations  of  the 
two  parties  certainly  demonstrate  that  the  course  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  been  uniformly  consistent  and  progressive  in 
the  direction  of  accomplishing  the  objects  and  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  that  party  which  I  have  already  stated  ;  and 
demonstrate  that  the  course  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
either  in  hostility  to  those  principles,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
practice,  or  else  (sometimes)  so  evasive  as  fairly  to  justify  the 
inference  that  it  was  intending  to  capture  votes  on  false  pre- 
tenses. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  respect  of  the  three  great  subjects  of  public 
concern.  The  Democratic  Party  came  into  power  upon  the  asser- 
tion of  three  leading  and,  practical  1}^,  highly  important  proposi- 
tions :  first,  that  Republican  administrations  had  become  thor- 
oughly corrupt,  and  that,  under  a  change  of  administration,  this 
corruption  would  be  exposed  and  corrected ;  second,  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  professed  a  desire  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor  and  manufactures,  but  that  it  had  subjected  the 
people  to  "an  increasing  flood  of  manufactured  goods  and  hope- 
less competition  with  manufacturing  nations/'  and  that  sufficient 
revenue  for  public  purposes  could  be  obtained  from  custom- 
house taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles  ;  and  third,  that  there 
should  be  "honest  civil-service  reform." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  accusations,  all  the  light  possible  has 
been  let  in  upon  the  operations  of  previous  administrations,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  there  was  no  corruption,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  government  had  been  administered  by  Republican  admin- 
istrations with  fidelity  and  uprightness,  and  that  defalcations 
and  losses  had  occurred  in  less  proportion  than  in  great  private 
business  operations  of  citizens  of  the  country.  It  has  not  been 
found  that  salaries  and  compensations  of  public  servants  were 
too  high ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  claim  that  in 
many  instances  they  ought  to  be  increased.  It  has  not  been 
found  that  there  was  any  noticeable  excess  of  persons  employed 
in  the  public  service. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  above-cited  accusations  against  the 
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Republican  Party,  it  is  demonstrated,  by  the  revenue  bill  now 
pending  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  not  in  favor  of  raising  the  revenues  necessary  for  the 
government  from  tbe  customs  duties  chieflv,  but  is  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  great  bulk  of  the  internal-revenue  taxation,  which 
all  parties  admit  to  be  purely  a  taxation  upon  the  people  and 
industries  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  it  is  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing importations  of  foreign  productions  to  take  the  place  of  those 
of  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  our  own  people,  upon  the  wholly 
incorrect  declaration  of  the  President,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, that  the  customs  laws,  ''  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect, 
raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported,  and  sub- 
ject to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties,"  and 
that  ''thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by 
those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles." 

The  great  error  of  this  declaration  must  be  manifest  to  every 
person  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  course  of  business  under 
changes  in  customs  duties.  One  important  demonstration  of 
this  error  can  be  found  in  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
at  first  reducing  (in  1870)  the  customs  duty  upon  coffee  from 
five  to  three  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  1872,  placing  coffee  on 
the  free  list.  Brazil  has  furnished,  and  still  furnishes,  the 
United  States  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  coffee  consumed  in 
this  countrj.  When  the  duty  on  coffee  was  reduced,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  did  not  fall,  and  the  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil  immedi- 
ately reported  that  the  price  of  coffee  in  Brazil  markets  at 
once  rose  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  the  diminution  of  the 
dut}^ ;  and  when  the  duty  was  entirely  repealed,  he  again  re- 
ported that  the  price  of  coffee  in  the  Brazil  markets  at  once 
rose  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  has  been  frequently  stated, 
in  the  public  newspapers,  that  these  indisputable  facts  were  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  government  of  Brazil  having  laid  a 
corresponding  export  duty  upon  coffee  there;  but,  unhappily 
for  the  doctrinaires,  no  such  thing  occurred.  The  export  duty 
of  nine  per  cent,  theretofore  existing,  was  not  increased,  and  it 
has  not  been  since,  but  was  reduced  to  seven  per  cent,  in  1882. 
The  American  consumer  was  not  benefited  by  a  reduction  in 
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prices.  It  was  the  foreigner  who  bore  the  customs  tax,  and  who 
was  relieved  from  it  by  the  reduction  and  repeal  of  the  duty, 
and  the  millions  that  had  been  coming  into  the  treasury  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  people  were  thus  turned  to  increase^ 
the  profits  of  foreign  coffee  production.  If  this  be  true  in  re- 
spect of  an  article  not  produced  in  the  United  States  at  all,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  in  respect  of  articles  of  which  there 
is,  or  may  be,  a  great  home  production.  In  every  case  the  for- 
eign producer  or  dealer,  relieved  from  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  here,  will  naturally  keep  up  the  price  of  his  commodities 
in  American  markets  just  as  far  as  he  can ;  and  all  that  he  sells, 
under  reduced  or  abolished  duties,  will  thus  give  him  a  larger 
profit ;  and  if  he  can,  by  a  reduction  of  customs  taxation  that 
bears  upon  him,  undersell  the  American  producer  or  manufact- 
urer he  can  still  make  a  larger  profit  than  before,  and,  by  just 
so  much  as  in  the  end  he  may  undersell  the  home  producer  or 
manufacturer,  he  necessarily  diminishes  the  price  of  the  home 
production,  and  so  diminishes  the  price  that  the  home  producer 
can  pay  for  the  labor  lie  employs  in  the  home  production ;  and 
this,  at  the  same  time,  diminishes  the  total  amount  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  home-produced  articles,  and  just  so  far  throws 
out  of  employment  the  persons  engaged  in  the  home  production. 
As  to  the  third  pretension,  concerning  civil-service  reform, 
upon  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  issue  the  present 
Democratic  administration  came  into  power,  we  have  now  lived 
long  enough  under  it  to  know  to  a  demonstration  what  its  per- 
formance has  been  compared  with  its  promises.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  there  has  not  been,  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, a  more  sweeping  and  persistent  and  political  removal 
of  citizens  holding  minor  offices  and  employments  than  under 
the  present  administration.  At  first  it  was  done,  in  some  de- 
gree, under  the  representation  that  the  officers  in  question  had 
been  guilty  of  undue  political  activity  or  misconduct  in  office 
or  inefficiency,  these  accusations  being  supported  by  affidavits 
made  in  secret  and  kept  secret  in  the  possession  of  the  President 
or  the  departments.  In  most  instances  th.ey  were  grossly  untrue 
and  in  some  perjured,  and  the  officers  accused  were  denied  all 
knowledge   and   inspection    of   the   charges   and  all    means  of 
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defensa  The  authors  of  the  misrepresentations  and  perjury, 
having  accomplished  their  purpose,  were  screened  from  criminal 
prosecution  and  public  contempt,  while  their  helpless  victims 
were  expelled  from  office  under  a  profession  of  reform  in  the 
civil  service  !  And  instead  of  the  holders  of  public  office  being 
compelled  to  refrain  from  the  work  of  "practical  politics"  and 
interference  in  nominations  and  elections,  it  has  come  to  be  noto- 
rious that  Democratic  office-holders  are  the  controlling  manipu- 
lators of  primaries  and  of  conventions.  The  promised  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  and  the  promised  prevention  of  office-holders 
undertaking  to  run  political  parties,  have  been  deliberately  and 
systematically  repudiated.  Whether  originally  so  intended  or 
not,  these  promises  have  operated  as  a  fraud,  the  disguises  and 
cloaks  of  which  have  at  last  been  thrown  off. 

All  evils  were  to  be  corrected,  all  abuses  reformed,  and  a  sort 
of  millennium  brought  in. 

"  And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  ; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  his  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for." 

But  the  power  once  obtained,  the  Democratic  Party  proceeds 
to  say  to  its  not  reluctant  chief,  "  Cut  me  off  the  heads  of  all." 

Whatever  I  have  now  pointed  out  as  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  history  and  present  situation  of  parties  is  a  very 
moderate  statement  of  the  case,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  other- 
wise to  those  voters  in  our  country  who  placed  the  present 
administration  in  power,  and  who,  having  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted and  protected  liberty  of  the  ballot,  have  aided  to  create 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  to 
elect  State  legislatures  that  have  appointed  some  Democratic 
senators  from  States  where,  in  general,  elections  are  fairly  pure 
and  votes  are  fairly  counted. 

In  respect  of  the  repression  of  practical  political  rights  in 
many  of  the  States  referred  to,  it  has  now  come  to  be  admitted 
that  such  repression  does  exist;  and  it  is  defended  upon  the 
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plea  that  the  government  of  these  States,  and  so  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and  their  voice  in  the  elections  of  Presidents, 
must,  for  the  social  welfare  of  all,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  assume  themselves  to  be  the  intelligent  and  conservative  * 
class  of  the  community.  But  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  plea 
of  all  tyrants  everywhere.  It  is  true  enough  that  intelligence  is 
better  than  ignorance,  and  that  affairs  can  be  better  managed  by 
those  who  are  skillful  and  capable  than  by  those  who  are  not. 
But  no  just  test  has  yet  been  found  in  human  experience  for 
determining  the  practical  application  of  these  principles,  and 
liberty  and  real  social  security  have  always  found  their  only 
refuge,  in  the  long  run,  in  the  full  and  free  participation  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
evils  flowing  from  the  ignorance  of  voters  are  confessedly  great, 
but  those  are  infinitely  greater  which  come  from  the  assumption 
of  authority  and  power  by  minorities  in  communities.  If  the 
practice  in  common  use  in  some  of  the  States  referred  to  were 
applied  to  some  of  the  old  free  States,  with  the  same  motives  and 
with  the  same  ends,  their  political  character  would  be  effectually 
changed.  An  ignorant  voter  is  just  as  dangerous  in  New  York 
or  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey  as  he  is  in  South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana  or  Texas;  and  if  the  notions  that  are  put  forward  in 
defense  of  the  practices  which  blot  out  the  votes  of  a  great  class 
of  the  community  in  one  State  are  defensible  there,  they  are 
equally  defensible  in  every  other  State. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Eepublican  Party  still 
stands,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  so  long  as  it  is  worthy  of  its 
name,  upon  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  was  founded, 
namely,  the  fullest  defense  and  promotion,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  of  equal  political  and  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  it  will  devote  itself  to  these  ends  for  the 
essential  welfare  of  all  until  they  shall  be  fully  accomplished,  in 
spite  of  the  false  and  ribald  cry  of  those  in  possession  of  ill-gotten 
power,  that  it  is  "  waving  the  bloody  shirt,"  and  reviving  and 
keeping  alive  the  bitterness  of  a  long-past  rebellion.  It  will  do 
this,  not  on  account  of  the  past,  but  on  account  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  If  these  enormous  and  menacing  existing  evils 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion,  we  cannot  shut  our 
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eyes  to  them  for  such  a  reason.  If  even  the  administrative  and 
judicial  power  of  the  government,  to  say  nothing  of  its  legislative 
power,  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  been  referred  to,  or  who  hold 
that,  if  such  a  state  of  things  does  exist,  it  is  not  an  evil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  equal  political  and 
civil  rights  will  not  be  vigorously  enforced,  if  they  are  enforced 
at  all.  However  narrow  rnav  be  the  boundaries  of  the  lawful 
national  power  in  these  respects,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  power 
does  exist  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
power  ought  to  be  exerted. 

The  Republican  Party  will  try,  as  it  has  already  done,  by  a 
bill  that  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  entombed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  public  educa- 
tion by  generous  grants  of  money  from  the  common  treasury,  in 
order  that  financially  weak  communities  may  be  speedily  assisted 
in  promoting  the  education  of  their  children,  thus  making  them 
not  only  happier  in  their  private  relations,  but  better  fitted  for 
the  responsibilities  that  will  soon  belong  to  them  as  citizens. 

It  will  endeavor  whenever  it  can  get  the  opportunity,  so  long 
delayed  by  the  presence  of  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  revise  the  details  and  correct  the  inequal- 
ities that  may  exist  in  the  customs  laws  upon  the  broad  and  fun- 
damental basis,  always,  of  the  constant  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  every  American  production,  every  American  industry, 
and  every  American  laborer ;  and  with  such  purposes  avowed  it 
will  not  propose  measures  like  that  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  having  the  admitted  effect  vastly  to  increase 
the  importation  of  foreign  productions  at  the  expense  of  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  consumption  of  those  produced  by 
the  labor  of  our  own  people. 

It  will  diminish  exuberant  revenues  by  the  reduction  or 
abolition  of  the  internal  taxation  that  all  admit  to  be  a  taxation 
of  our  own  people,  and  that  all  admit  to  have  been,  in  its  origin, 
as  similar  taxation  had  before  been,  a  special  and  temporary  war 
expedient,  a  system  that  necessarily  involves  the  employment 
of  a  great  army  of  officials,  and  much  of  espionage  into  matters 
of  private  business,  and  a  system  believed  by  a  great  body  of  the 
people  to  be  injurious  to  social  welfare  in  all  the  States. 
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It  will  endeavor  to  put  the  United  States  in  that  attitude,  in 
respect  of  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  the  world,  which  its  geo- 
graphical position,  its  natural  resources,  its  political  character, 
and  its  power  justly  entitle  it  to;  first,  hy  co-operating  witlt 
the  Central  American  republics  in  the  construction  and  con- 
trol of  the  great  inter-oceanic  passage-way  across  those  States ; 
and  secondly,  by  developing,  through  government  encourage- 
ment, a  closer  intercourse  of  sympathy  and  commerce  with  the 
republics  and  other  nations  of  the  continent ;  and  in  so  doing  it 
will  not  look  with  mute  and  humble  acquiescence  upon  the 
aggressive  policies  and  enterprises  of  the  rivals  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  direction. 

It  will  endeavor  to  suppress  and  eradicate  the  debaucheries 
in  the  civil  service  that  have  grown  to  such  enormous  propor- 
tions in  the  government  as  at  present  administered,  so  as  to  make 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  the  servants  and  not  the  masters 
of  the  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  and  important  topics  of  national 
concern  that  the  Republican  Party  has  occupied  and  still  occu- 
pies a  definite  and  positive  attitude  upon.  There  are  others — 
such  as  the  importation  of  the  criminals  and  paupers  and  other 
unassimilable  people  of  other  countries,  who  are  a  constant 
menace  to  our  welfare — that  cannot  now  be  discussed. 

Candor  and  good  faith  are  as  essential  in  political  parties  as 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  Elections  should  not  be  won  by 
evasive  generalities,  which  never  result  in  the  ends  the  people 
had  looked  for  in  giving  their  votes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
intelligent  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  republic  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  twice  successively.  Underlying  the  organization 
of  all  parties  there  always  are  the  personal  independence  acd 
responsibility  of  the  individual  citizen,  however  enveloped  they 
may  be  by  party  associations  and  party  discipline ;  and  to  this 
independence  and  responsibility  believers  in  true  republican 
government  may  generally,  if  not  always,  appeal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  that  must  be  common,  and  for  equality  of 
rights  that  must  be  real,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  for 
administrations  that  live  up  to  their  professions. 

George  F.  Edmunds. 
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As  my  book  upon  "  The  Distribution  of  Products,"  which 
consists  noainly  of  an  essay  on  "What  Makes  the  Rate  of 
Wages  ?  "  is  now  passing  to  its  fourth  edition,  and  is  attaining  a 
wide  circulation,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  it  reviewed  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Hawley,  in  the  *' Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics"  for 
April,  1888,  published  for  Harvard  University.  If  there  are 
any  important  errors  either  in  the  theory  or  in  the  figures 
which  are  presented  in  this  essay,  I  greatly  desire  to  correct 
them.  From  Mr.  Hawley's  review  and  from  some  previous 
notices  of  the  book  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  I  have 
not  made  the  reasons  for  my  conclusions  as  plain  as  I  might 
have:  I  therefore  beg  to  repeat  the  main  propositions  which 
I  have  attempted  to  sustain,  and  to  give  more  conclusive  proofs, 
if  I  may  do  so,  that  these  propositions  are  correct. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  is  as  follows :  the  annual 
product,  or  the  product  of  each  series  of  four  seasons,  is,  and  must 
be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  source  of  all  rents,  profits,  inter- 
est, wages,  salaries,  and  earnings.  This  product  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  application  of  labor  and  capital.     It  therefore  follows: 

1.  That  in  this  product,  or  in  its  distribution  or  consumption, 
all  persons  take  some  part  who  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, numbering  in  the  census  of  1880  a  fraction  less  than  one 
in  three  of  the  population,  and  listed  under  the  respective  heads 
of  professional  and  personal  service,  trade  and  transportation, 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  pursuits,  and  agricul- 
ture. By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  each  of  these  classes  is 
now,  and  must  continue  to  be,  either  in  the  position  of  small 
farmers,  who  work  harder  than  their  hired  men  and  who  out- 
number the  hired  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  of  wage-earners, 
or  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  small  salaries  ;  nearly  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  farmers,  are  in  the  position  of  the  employed 
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rather  than  of  the  employer.     The  gains  or  savings  of  these 
working  classes,  which  may  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, amount  to  a  large  sum  in  the  aggregate  ;  but,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  small  in  amount  in  each  individual  case.     The* 
lives  of  the  great  majority  are  mainly  spent  in  getting  a  living. 

2.  These  "  working  classes,"  so  called,  constituting  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  all  who  are  occupied  for  gain,  now  secure 
for  their  own  use  and  consumption  substantially  ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  total  annual  product  of  this  country ;  consequently,  that 
part  of  the  annual  product  which  is,  or  can  be,  in  an  average  year, 
secured  by  capital  for  its  service,  whether  the  capital  be  owned 
by  the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  or  in  part  by  the  wage-earners  them- 
selves, cannot  exceed  ten  per  cent,  on  the  average.  This  is  the 
increment  which  can  be  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  working  classes,  making  use  of  that  term  not  in  the 
broader  but  in  the  narrowest  sense  in  which  it  is  customarily 
applied,  have  been,  and  are  still,  securing,  for  their  own  use  and 
enjoyment,  for  consumption  or  savings,  decade  by  decade,  sub- 
ject to  temporary  fluctuations  in  each  ten  years,  an  increasing 
share  of  a  constantly  increasing  product  or  its  equivalent  in 
money,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  competitive 
system  is  the  rule  in  commerce,  in  production,  and  in  distribution. 

4.  Under  the  relatively  free  conditions  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  to  all  others,  the  members  of  the  three  classes, 
i.  e.,  the  so-called  working  classes,  the  w- ell-to-do,  and  the  rich, 
are  constantly  changing  in  their  respective  conditions.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  prosperous  classes  are  constantly  receiving  recruits 
from  the  working  class ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  it  is  rarely  more  than  three  generations  from  shirt-sleeves 
to  shirt-sleeves." 

No  one  could  have  been  more  surprised  than  myself  when 
these  conclusions  developed  themselves  from  the  facts  of  life. 
I  have  but  little  time  for  the  reading  of  books,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  one  else  to  meas- 
ure the  proportions  which  may  be  assigned  to  each  class  in  the 
community  by  first  comiputing  the  subject  of  the  division,  i.  e., 
the  annual  product  at  its  final  measure  in  money  w^hen  disposed 
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of  for  final  consumption.  It  may  be  that  this  method  is  one 
which  cannot  be  applied  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the 
conclusion  ;  of  that  each  one  must  judge  for  himself  as  my  proc- 
esses are  developed. 

Many  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  these  proportions  in  the 
division  of  the  annual  product,  but  they  have  usually  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  somewhat  superficial  character,  like  the  review  to 
which  I  now  propose  to  make  a  rejoinder ;  they  assume  that  I 
have  intended  to  state  that  the  proportion  of  the  annual  product 
which  falls  in  the  first  process  of  distribution  to  capitalists,  land- 
lords, manufacturers,  and  men  of  business,  in  the  form  of  rents, 
profits,  or  interest,  is  the  same  in  amount  arid  in  proportion  as 
that  which  constitutes  the  net  profit  or  savings  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  or  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  nation.  I  am  probably  myself  responsible 
for  this  confusion  of  thought,  by  my  want  of  clearness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  which  was  dictated  in  the 
intervals  of  a  very  busy  life,  and  published  without  that  careful 
revision  which  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  question  which  I 
have  treated  under  the  title,  "  What  Makes  the  Eate  of  Wages?  " 
I  may  not  have  discriminated  sufficiently  between  the  income  of 
individuals  and  the  net  profit  or  savings  of  the  nation.  I  there- 
fore take  the  opportunity  offered  me  by  Mr.  Hawley's  critique  to 
present  anew  some  of  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sions given  as  to  the  relative  shares  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
annual  product. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Hawley  and  I  fully  agree,  to  wit :  if  the 
workmen  or  laborers,  or  if  the  classes  consisting  of  laborers, 
receivers  of  small  salaries,  small  farmers,  and  the  like,  who 
now  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  community,  do  now 
actually  obtain  for  their  own  use  and  consumption  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  annual  product,  then  there  is  little  margin  for 
improvement  in  their  condition  except  through  an  increase  of 
the  product  itself.     Or  if,  as  Mr.  Hawley  says, 

"the  complete  success  of  co-operation  combined  with  nationalization  of  land 
or  with  the  establishment  of  an  ideally  perfect  system  of  socialism  would 
augment  laborers'  incomes  within  the  limit  of  only  eleyen  per  cent.,  and  that 
only  provided  as  much  were  produced  under  the  new  conditions  as  under  the 
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old,  then  such  a  percentage  of  gain  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  raise  the 
recipients'  wages  to  any  condition  materially  superior  to  their  present  one." 

That  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  my  own  mind  has  been 
brought  by  my  special  investigations  and  by  the  observation  of 
some  curious  facts.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  strike,  in  which  a 
very  large  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  a  special  employ- 
ment whose  earnings  averaged  $500  a  year,  I  found  that,  had 
they  secured  for  their  own  enjoyment  the  entire  profit  of  the 
business  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  it  would  have  increased  their 
wages  but  ^ve  per  cent.,  or  $25  per  year.  It  was  an  art  in  which 
the  capital  required  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
product.     The  strike  failed,  and  the  business  continued  as  before. 

Mr.  Hawley  alleges  that  the  proposition  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  product  is  gained  by  those  who  do  the  work  of  life,  and 
only  ten  per  cent,  goes  to  capital,  ''is  so  evidently  false  as  to 
constitute  a  reductio  ad  ahsurduray  If  Mr.  Hawley  would  enter 
upon  the  line  of  investigation  which  I  have  followed,  without 
any  a  'priori  conceptions  or  prejudices  in  his  own  mind,  he  might 
be  more  successful  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  figures  on  which 
my  conclusions  have  been  based  ;  until  then  it  would  be  prudent 
to  repress  such  dogmatic  conclusions  as  the  above. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  discontent  among  working  people, 
either  of  which  may  be  promoted  by  a  discussion  of  economic 
questions ;  one  kind  is  wholesome,  the  other  is  baneful.  If  my 
conclusions  can  be  proved,  a  wholesome  discontent  with  the 
admittedly  narrow  conditions  of  life  may  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  greater  abundance,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of 
work  and  better  conditions  of  life.  Such  progress  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  hearty  co-operation  between  workmen  and  their 
employers  or  between  labor  and  capital,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
only  under  the  competitive  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Hawley  is  right  in  alleging  that  capital  is  grasping  a  share 
of  the  annual  product  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  in  compensation 
for  any  service  rendered,  then  the  discontent  of  the  workmen 
may  take  a  dangerous,  violent,  and  disastrous  direction.  It  is 
this  conception  which  promotes  strikes. 

If,  then,  my  conclusions  are  based  on  facts,  and  the  view 
which  is  held  by  Mr.  Hawley  and  others  who  have  attempted  to 
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break  the  force  of  my  figures  is  wrong,  but  is  yet  presented  under 
the  guise  of  truth,  a  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  him  and 
his  coadjutors  who  speak  without  knowledge  and  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  thus  aggravating  the  very  evils  which  they 
undertake  to  remove. 

I  will  first  consider  the  basis  of  my  estimates.  Mr.  Hawley's 
first  error  is  as  follows :  he  cites  a  copy  of  one  of  my  tables,  in 
which  the  commercial  product  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
part  of  the  product  which  w^as  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged 
in  the  year  1880,  was  estimated  at  $9,000,000,000  worth.  Mr. 
Hawley  says:  '"This  commercial  product  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  from  the  census  returns;''  and  he  adds:  "It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  reach  a  true  result  from  these  census  figures, 
as  in  these  returns  many  values  are  found  twice  or  more."  I 
did  not  derive  my  estimate  of  the  commercial  product  from  the 
census  returns,  as  any  one  may  see  who  uses  common  care  and 
discretion  in  reviewing  my  treatise.  On  page  31  of  my  book 
these  words  appear : 

"The  writer  had  reached  his  own  conclusions  by  very  different  methods 
from  those  used  in  the  census  department,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
if  there  be  added  to  that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  is  sold,  and  which 
is  therefore  reduced  to  terras  of  price  in  money  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
for  domestic  consumption  upon  farms  and  in  factories  $1,000,000,000,  then 
the  total  value  of  the  annual  product  would  not  exceed  $10,000,000,000  in  the 
census  year  at  the  retail  price  for  final  consumption." 

This  comes  to  about  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  product 
per  capita,  including  the  domestic  consumption  of  farmers  and 
others,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  commercial  product. 

I  have  given  in  my  book  the  same  reason  which  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Hawley  for  not  making  use  of  census  figures  except  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  estimates  arrived  at  by  entirely  different 
methods.  Whatever  errors,  however,  Mr.  Hawley  may  have 
made  in  misrepresenting  my  method,  he  yet  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  my  estimate  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
product  of  $9,000,000,000,  to  wit,  $8100,000,000,  was  the  wage 
and  salary  fund  of  the  United  States  in  1880.  ''Although 
wrongly  arrived  at,"  he  says,  "it  must  be  nearly  correct."  He 
does    not   give    his   own   method   of   reaching   concurrence   of 
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opinion  upon  tlie  subject;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to 
say  whether  his  results  were  wrongly  arrived  at  or  not ;  suffice 
it  that  on  this  point  we  agree.  The  point  of  difference  between 
us  is  as  to  the  sum  remaining  over  this  wage  and  salary  fund, 
which  passes  to  capitalists  and  property  owners,  to  be  added  to 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  I  computed  this  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  product,  or  at  $20  ^er  capita  of  the  population,  on  an  aver- 
age product  of  $200  worth  of  all  commodities  in  a  normal  year, 
such  as  the  year  1880  happened  to  be.  The  rate  of  accumulation 
may  possibly  yield  a  somewhat  larger  sum  in  a  year  of  great 
prosperity,  and  doubtless  diminishes  to  a  less  sum  in  years  of 
adversity.  The  basis  of  computation  in  1880  was  made  upon 
the  assumed  product  of  50,000,000  people,  of  whom  about  one 
in  three  was  occupied  in  gainful  work  of  some  kind ;  with  an 
increase  of  population  the  average  sum  of  the  product  and  the 
average  amount  added  to  capital  may  increase,  while  the  pro- 
portion per  capita  may  not  vary. 

In  attempting  to  prove  that  I  am  in  error  in  this,  Mr.  Hawley 
alleges  that  "  there  were  in  the  census  year  4,074,238  working 
people  engaged  in  rendering  personal  and  professional  service, 
the  value  of  whose  labor  does  not  appear  in  the  value  of  any 
material  production."  He  then  assumes  that  these  four  million 
persons  sell  their  service  at  an  average  of  $300  per  year  each  ; 
"therefore,"  he  says,  "this  would  leave  a  sum  for  personal  serv- 
ice amounting  to  $1,200,000,000,  to  be  added  to  the  gross  value 
of  the  material  product."  Mr,  Hawley  next  makes  a  hypothet- 
ical estimate,  as  follows : 

''Horses  and  other  animals,  hired  or  kept  for  pleasure  ;  railways  and  tele- 
graph companies,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  utilized  for  other  than  busi- 
ness purposes,  together  with  service  performed  for  us  by  various  other  forms 
of  accumulated  wealth,  which  would  probably  add  enough  to  this  sum  to  make 
it,  in  round  figures,  $800,000,000.  Adding  this  to  the  computed  value  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  personal  and  professional  service,  we  have  $3,000,000,000  of 
annual  income  which  Mr.  Atkinson  fails  to  account  for." 

This  passage  is  very  obscure,  but  it  is  the  turning-point  of 

the  whole  question.     If  I  catch  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Hawley,  he 

finds  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  service  rendered  by  professional 

men,  by  domestic  servants,  by  men  of  wealth  and  others,  also  by 
38 
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horses  used  for  pleasure,  by  railways  when  not  occupied  for 
business  purposes,  which,  as  he  says,  ''have  no  material  basis." 
If  they  had  no  material  basis,  from  what  source  was  the  money 
derived  ?  He  projx)ses  to  add  the  value  of  these  services  to  a 
sum  of  products  already  established,  and  having  thus  added 
$2,000,000,000,  he  assigns  that  additional  amount  to  profits  or 
to  the  capitalists  as  an  addition  to  their  proportion  of  the  total 
product  as  computed  by  me.  This  method  would  warrant  a 
very  queer  conclusion,  which  might  be  given  in  the  following 
terms  :  Uncle  Sam  gets  $10,000  a  year  out  of  his  estate ;  he 
spends  $9,000  a  year,  and  saves  ten  per  cent.,  or  $1,000  worth 
of  his  product.  "Oh,  no,"  says  the  objector;  "that  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  his  savings.  Uncle  Sam  has  five  servants 
in  his  employ  whose  services  are  worth  $300  a  year  each  ; 
there  must,  therefore,  be  added  $1,500  to  the  $10,000.  His  true 
income  is  $11,500,  and  he  makes  $2,500  a  year  above  what  he 
spends  ;  it  is  too  much,  he  ought  not  to  have  so  much."  One 
would  like  to  learn  the  secret  of  how  to  make  a  profit  from  the 
services  of  servants,  from  driving  pleasure  horses,  and  from  riding 
in  palace  cars.  Now,  the  very  proposition  which  I  have  attempted 
to  sustain  is,  that  the  entire  production  of  the  census  year  could 
not  have  exceeded  in  value  $200  worth  per  capita  on  the  average  of 
population,  including  the  very  classes  whose  earnings  he  proposes 
to  add.  From  that  part  of  the  production,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  enters  into  commerce,  computed  by  me  at  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  all  wages,  all  taxes,  all  profits,  and  the  compensa- 
tion for  all  services  or  earnings  must  be  derived,  including  the 
payment  made  for  professional  and  personal  service  and  the 
service  of  wealth  as  well — unless  the  capital  previousl}^  accumu- 
lated in  other  years  enters  into  consumption  in  a  given  year 
without  being  reproduced,  which  would,  of  course,  be  disastrous. 
In  my  computation  the  sum  of  $8,100,000,000  is  given  as  the 
wage  and  salary  fund,  the  compensation  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
the  share  of  those  who  may  be  called  the  hard-working  classes 
in  the  community  in  the  year  1880  ;  this  being  divided  by  the 
number,  yielded  an  average  to  which  Mr.  Hawley  assents.  In 
my  further  computation,  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  farm- 
ers is  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  share  of  the  product 
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assigned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  capital  is  put  at 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  If,  then,  this  last  assignment  is  under- 
estimated, an  additional  product  must  be  found  before  it  can  be 
increased.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hawley  must  prove  conclusively 
that  I  have  omitted  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  in  my 
computation  before  he  can  contest  the  sums  assigned  to  each 
specific  class  of  population  or  justify  his  own  figures.  I  have 
always  hoped  that  some  thoroughly  competent  student  would 
take  up  this  line  of  investigation,  as  it  seems  to  me  fundamental. 
I  am  aware  that  my  own  work  is  insufficient,  but  I  can  find  no 
evidence  of  product  exceeding  $200  worth  'per  capita  or  of  an 
increment  to  capital  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  that  average. 

Mr.  Hawley  and  others  who  have  contested  these  figures 
have  not  made  this  complete  investigation.  He  himself  sets  up 
a  mass  of  figures,  which  are  his  own,  and  then  bases  a  criticism 
of  my  results  on  his  own  guesses  at  the  sum  of  the  products. 
In  this  he  is  like  many  other  teachers  and  preachers  whose  zeal 
is  greater  than  their  knowledge,  and  who  may  do  more  harm 
in  promoting  discontent  of  a  malignant  kind  the  more  sincere 
they  are  in  their  convictions. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  in  the  treatment  of  "What  Makes  the  Rate  of  Wages?" 
is  this :  the  fixed  capital,  so  called,  must,  of  course,  be  carried 
over,  increasing  from  year  to  j^ear  with  the  population,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  use  of  in  co-operation  with  labor  in  the 
production  of  the  wage,  salary,  and  profit  fund  of  the  year, 
to  wit,  the  total  product.  A  small  portion  of  each  year's  prod- 
uct, commonly  called  quick  or  active  capital,  is  also  carried 
forward,  to  be  immediately  consumed  or  expended  in  the  next 
year  to  start  upon,  as  a  small  portion  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  subsequent  year  to  start  the  work  of  that  year  upon ; 
the  remainder  of  the  product,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  the 
only  source  of  all  profits,  income,  wages,  and  taxes  in  that  series 
of  four  seasons.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  other  source  of  rev- 
enue to  any  one,  unless  the  fixed  capital  previously  saved  be 
converted  into  a  consumable  form  and  impaired  in  a  bad  year. 
I  have  reached  the  somewhat  appalling  conclusion  that  this  total 
product  does  not  yield  to  each  person  of  the  population,  now  or 
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in  1880,  more  than  what  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  a  day  will  pur- 
chase, including  not  only  the  commercial  product,  but  the 
product  consumed  upon  the  farms.  Therefore,  by  so  much  as 
some  have  more  must  others  have  less.  How  can  the  haves 
justify  themselves  to  the  have-nots?  The  method  by  which  this 
conclusion  has  been  reached  is  described  in  the  book,  and  the 
statement  of  the  method  should  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Mr.  Hawley  to  have  put  his  exceptions  to  the  work  in 
the  form  in  which  he  has  presented  them.  He  has  not  read 
the  book  with  the  care  which  is  due  from  a  reviewer  who  has 
a  serious  purpose  in  view.  It  would  be  entirely  free  to  him  or 
to  any  one  else  to  reject  the  whole  treatise  as  unworthy  of  criti- 
cism ;  but,  in  the  line  of  economic  investigation,  whoever  un- 
dertakes to  review  either  figures  or  the  conclusions  which  are 
based  upon  them,  should  at  least  qualify  himself  to  present  the 
subject  of  the  review  itself  consistently  and  correctly. 

If  this  theory  is  a  true  one,  to  wit,  that  all  wages,  profits, 
and  taxes  which  are  liquidated  in  money  must  of  necessity  come 
within  the  limit  of  the  salable  value  of  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  bought  and  sold,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  "  neither 
the  earnings  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  personal  and 
professional  service,  nor  the  support  of  horses,  railways,  and 
telegraph  companies  used  for  other  than  business  purposes,  nor 
the  service  performed  for  us  by  various  forms  of  accumulated 
wealth  "  can  be  added  to  a  sum  which  already  covers  the  entire 
value  of  everything  produced.  The  whole  question,  therefore, 
is.  Did  the  commercial  value  of  the  annual  product  of  1880 
exceed  $9,000,000,000,  or  $180  per  capita  of  the  population — 
$20  being  added  for  consumption  on  farms — or  does  it  exceed 
$200  worth  per  capita  now  ? 

The  family  group  numbers  five,  but  one  in  three  is  at  work. 
Is  the  average  income  or  product  of  all  at  work,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  worth  only  $600  a  year,  to  be  distributed  as  wages, 
profits,  and  taxes  at  the  present  time? 

I  reached  that  estimate  by  the  following  method : 

1.  I  computed  the  wheat  crop  in  quantity  by  bushels  ;  I  then 
found  the  value  of  the  wheat  exported ;  I  next  converted  the 
remainder  into  bread,  and  priced  it  at  the  average  market  price 
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of  bread,  taking  an  average  rather  than  a  maximum ;  I  com- 
puted the  corn  crop  and  its  product  in  meat  and  dairy  products 
at  retail  prices.     I  treated  all  food-products. 

2.  I  made  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  fibers  produced  and 
imported,  computed  their  value,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  both  fabrics  and  clothing,  carpets,  cord- 
age, and  the  like,  I  converted  the  crude  materials  into  their 
final  value  at  the  retail  prices  at  which  these  commodities  were 
sold. 

3.  I  went  through  the  same  process  with  metals,  timber,  and 
other  commodities,  and  footed  up  the  result.  Of  course  I  could 
reach  only  approximately  correct  results  ;  but  having  reached 
the  total  amount  of  the  probable  value  of  these  products  at 
retail  prices  in  this  way,  I  then  reversed  my  method,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  the  expenditure  of  the  individual  to  the  gross  sum 
of  their  expenditure. 

I  took  large  averages  of  consumption  in  all  its  details  from 
the  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  statistics,  and  large  averages  of  the 
wages  earned  from  these  reports  and  from  the  census  figures ; 
then  worked  back  from  the  unit  of  the  individual  to  the  gross 
product  consumed,  class  by  class,  by  the  population.  I  next 
ascertained  what  were  actually  the  gross  average  profits  of  busi- 
ness in  very  many  lines ;  I  estimated  everything  consumed  in 
two  or  three  large  branches  of  industry  and  by  many  other 
methods  I  checked  off  the  original  figures.  I  was  myself  very 
much  surprised  at  the  close  agreement  of  the  various  methods 
which  I  applied  before  I  attempted  to  prove  my  conclusions  by 
the  final  check  from  the  census  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  join  Mr.  Hawley  in  pronouncing  the  con- 
clusion almost  a  reductio  ad  absitrdum^  had  not  subsequent  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  confirmed  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
my  first  results.  Great  masses  of  capital  impose  upon  the  im- 
agination and  disguise  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  the  pro- 
portion of  profits  to  production. 

The  error  into  which  Mr.  Hawley  and  others  have  been  led 
is  this :  they  have  confounded  the  profits,  savings,  or  addition 
to  the  capital  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  with  the  individual 
incomes  of   capitalists,  middle-men,  merchants,  manufacturers. 
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and  the  like.     Mr.  Hawlev  has  entirely  overlooked  this  distinc- 
tion, to  which  I  called  attention  on  page  95  in  these  words  : 

"  It  will  he  observed  that  the  measure  of  the  savings  of  a  nation  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  measure  of  that  which  would  constitute  the 
profits  of  individuals  ;  for  instance,  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  may  make 
a  very  considerable  profit  out  of  his  work,  but  he  then  distributes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  profit  in  his  family  expenses,  thereby  sustaining  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  included  among  the  so-called  working  classes  or 
wage-earners.  The  final  end  or  contribution  to  the  capital  of  a  nation  is, 
therefore,  a  very  much  less  sum  than  the  apparent  aggregate  profit  which 
accrues  to  individuals  from  the  rent  of  real  estate,  from  interest,  or  from  the 
income  derived  by  the  individual  owners  from  manufacturing,  railroads,  or 
other  investments,  or  from  business." 

A  man  may  receive  an  income  of  one  million  dollars  a  year, 
but  he  costs  only  what  he  consumes.  The  richest  man  rarely 
consumes  more  than  a  small  part  of  his  income  in  what  may 
be  called  unproductive  consumption  ;  what  he  and  his  family 
cost  the  country  is  the  measure  of  their  actual  consumption  in 
their  own  persons ;  what  they  spend  constitutes  the  income  or 
share  of  the  annual  product  of  those  among  whom  it  is  spent. 
Every  capitalist  is  a  distributer  as  well  as  a  consum.er.  There 
is,  doubtless,  much  wasteful  expenditure ;  but  the  question  may 
well  be  asked,  What  class  wastes  the  most,  the  rich  in  their  lux- 
urious personal  expenditure,  or  the  mass  of  the  people  who  spend 
a  sum  variously  computed  at  $700,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  on  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  ?  So  far  as  any  computation 
is  possible,  in  my  judgment,  the  annual  product,  /.  e.,  the  wage 
and  profit  fund,  is  impaired  more  seriously  by  the  waste  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  not  only  in  drink,  but  in  the  purchase 
of  bad  food  worse  cooked,  than  hy  all  the  luxurious  expenditure 
of  the  rich.  This  is  an  individual  question,  beyond  the  reach 
of  governmental  action,  co-operation,  socialism,  collective  indus- 
try, or  of  any  other  empirical  method.  The  right  method  of 
saving  the  waste  of  products  must  be  developed  from  within. 
It  is  personal  to  each  individual,  and  cannot  be  imposed  from 
without. 

It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  in  the  distribution  of  products 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  passes  from  those  who  do  the 
actual,  direct,  productive  work  of  the  country  on  farms,  in  mines, 
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forests,  and  factories,  to  others  who  become  consumers  of  a  part 
of  these  products  in  the  employment  of  the  rich,  the  well-to-do, 
the  capitalists,  the  middle-men,  under  the  direction  of  employers 
who  are  not  commonly  included  among  the  working  classes  in  tTie 
narrow  interpretation  of  that  term,  and  who  distribute  products 
among  those  whom  they  employ.  But  the  persons  to  whom  they — 
the  capitalists,  merchants,  and  middle-men — serve  as  distributers 
of  these  products  are  themselves  wage-earners  or  persons  working 
for  small  salaries,  although  they  are  not  directly  the  producers 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  engaged  in  professional  or  personal 
service  secure  their  share  of  the  annual  product.  It  follows,  of 
necessity,  that  if  this  portion  of  the  product,  which  is  now  dis- 
tributed by  way  of  rent,  profit,  interest,  or  by  any  other  method 
under  which  it  comes  within  the  control  of  the  capitalists  or  the 
well-to-do  classes,  should  be  withdrawn  from  them  by  those  who 
do  the  actual  work  of  production,  then  the  employment  would 
be  withheld  from  a  very  large  number  of  wage-earners  who  had 
previously  derived  their  share  through  the  intervention  of  these 
capitalists  serving  in  the  function  of  distributers.  This  large 
class,  when  thus  deprived  of  their  employment,  must  at  once 
take  to  directly  productive  pursuits,  in  order  to  sustain  them- 
selv^es,  in  place  of  working  for  the  well-to-do  classes  for  whom 
they  had  previously  worked.  But  since  the  product  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  is  now  very  apt  to  exceed  the  possible 
consumption  of  the  year,  and  since  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  this  excess  of  the  act- 
ual necessities  of  life,  might  not  this  change  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tribution work  more  harm  than  good?  For  instance,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  skillful  mechanics  of  this  country  are  occu- 
pied in  making  pianos.  Pianos  are  not  necessities  of  life.  The 
earnings  of  these  mechanics  reach  them  by  way  of  the  capitalists, 
or  well-to-do  classes.  As  yet  there  is  no  other  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  pianos  except  in  the  supply  of  persons  whose 
incomes  are  such  as  to  remove  them  from  the  category  of  the 
"  working  classes,"  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term.  The 
piano-makers  are,  therefore,  consumers  ;  they  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  well-to-do  rather  than  to  the  capital  of  the  country ;  their 
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product  is  not  reproductive.  They  are  consumers  of  products 
in  the  reproduction  of  what  may  be  called  wealth,  but  which  is 
not  capital. 

Now,  if  the  annual  product  of  the  nation  is  the  only  source 
of  wages,  profits,  and  taxes,  then  it  follows  that,  by  so  much  as 
the  piano-makers  enjoy  any  share,  or  more  than  an  average 
share  as  compared  to  other  working-men  and  women,  some 
other  working-men  and  women  must  enjoy  less.  What,  then,  is 
the  justification  for  this  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  annual  prod- 
uct, through  the  intervention  of  the  capitalist,  to  unproductive 
consumption  in  the  form  of  a  piano?  If  such  a  diversion  can- 
not be  justified,  then  the  high-priced  mechanics  who  make  the 
pianos  may  have  no  right  to  exist  in  that  way.  It  is  not  the 
capitalist  who  actually  consumes  the  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
shelter  which  they  enjoy ;  he  is  only  an  agent  who  has  diverted 
a  part  of  the  product  from  the  less  adequately  paid  laborers  on 
the  farms,  in  the  mines  and  the  forests  and  the  factories,  or  from 
the  producers  to  the  use  of  these  aristocrats  among  workmen, 
who  convert  rosewood  and  mahogany  into  the  pianos  which  are 
merely  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  richer  classes  in  society. 

Again,  there  are  many  families  of  five  persons  who  employ 
five  servants,  each  of  whom  consumes  some  other  man's  product. 
The  capitalist  working  as  a  distributer  diverts  the  production  of 
five  productively  working  people  to  the  consumption  of  five 
persons  in  his  own  employment  By  what  right?  There  is 
only  so  much  to  be  divided,  and  by  so  much  as  some  have  more 
others  must  have  less.  All  consumption  must  come  out  of  all 
production  :  by  so  much  as  the  few  who  produce  nothing  become 
the  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  many  who  produce  every- 
thing, so  do  the  latter  sustain  the  former.  Where  is  the  com- 
pensation ?  That  is  the  cause  of  discontent.  Many  an  honest 
workman  now  sincerely  contests  the  equity  of  distribution  by 
way  of  capitalists.  What  is  the  true  answer  ?  There  is.  and 
can  be,  but  one  reply  to  this  question.  Labor  does  not  produce 
the  entire  product :  it  only  shares  in  the  work  as  it  shares  in  the 
product.  Without  capital  labor  alone  would  be  almost  incapable 
of  sustaining  those  who  constitute  the  mere  working  classes  in 
the  narrowest  sense.     Capital  is  a  force,  and  capitalists  are  those 
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who  direct  this  force.  By  the  direction  which  the  owners  or 
the  administrators  of  capital  give  to  this  force,  which  requires 
mental  work  of  the  most  uncommon  kind,  the  joint  product  of 
labor  and  capital  is  so  much  increased  that,  ev^en  though"  the 
capitalist  secures  to  his  own  use  a  large  part  of  the  joint  product, 
what  is  left  to  the  working-man  is  more  in  quantity  and  in  value 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
In  all  commerce,  in  all  manufactures,  in  all  industries,  in  all 
work  of  every  kind,  the  two  forces  of  labor  and  capital  must 
co-operate  and  must  render  mutual  service  to  each  other.  This 
law  cannot  be  impaired  by  either  without  disaster  to  both.  The 
capitalist  adds  more,  by  his  service,  to  the  joint  product  than  he 
can  possibly  take  away  or  divert  to  consumers  in  any  form  of 
rent,  profit,  or  interest. 

If  all  labor,  including  that  of  the  piano-makers,  of  domestic 
service,  and  of  all  other  consumers,  and  if  all  capitalists  also 
were  deprived  of  the  force  of  capital,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
their  own  living  by  their  own  manual  or  directly  productive 
work,  all  would  of  necessity  be  forced  to  work  for  the  mere 
necessities  of  life.  If  all  did  so  work  in  this  country,  and  were 
not  deprived  of  the  use  of  improved  tools,  methods,  and  inven- 
tions, now  controlled  and  applied  by  capitalists,  this  country,  at 
least,  would  ''  be  smothered  in  its  own  grease ; ''  all  might  fatten 
alike  upon  the  gross  product  of  mere  animal  necessities,  without 
mental  development  or  progress  of  any  kind. 

The  higher  law  which  I  have  endeavored  to  develop  in  the 
treatise  under  consideration  is  this  :  that  under  just  institutions 
those  who  constitute  the  working  classes  are,  in  fact,  securing  for 
themselves,  decade  by  decade,  for  their  own  use  and  enjoyment, 
an  increasing  share  of  a  constantly  increasing  product,  and  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  capital  used  in  their  service ;  while  capital, 
strive  as  it  may,  can  secure  for  its  owm  use,  direction,  or  control 
only  a  diminishing  share  of  an  increasing  product.  Yet  such 
have  been  the  vast  benefits  conferred  by  inventors  and  applied 
by  capitalists  to  material  production  that  this  lessening  share 
secured  by  capital  from  the  present  enormous  product  amounts 
to  a  larger  aggregate  of  wealth  than  was  ever  before  attained  by 
any  nation.     We  can  afford  to  convert  the  luxuries  of  one  gen- 
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eration  into  the  comforts  of  the  next,  and  j)erhaps  the  necessities 
of  the  third,  and  we  do  so.  The  standard  of  material  welfare  is, 
in  fact,  constantly  rising,  and  he  only  is  left  behind  who  does 
not  qualify  himself  to  grasp  the  ever  wider  opportunity  for  com- 
fort and  for  welfare  which  is  open  to  him  in  the  exact  measure 
of  his  own  capacity  and  aptitude. 

I  admit  that  these  problems  are  of  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culty. The  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  annual  product  of  the 
nation  into  terms  of  money,  and  to  measure  with  more  than 
approximate  accuracy  the  relative  average  share  which  each 
person  can  obtain,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  economists 
and  statisticians.  I  admit  that  only  an  approximate  estimate 
can  be  made ;  but  I  point  out  that  when  we  work  from  the  unit 
of  the  individual  to  the  gross  ])roduct  of  the  nation,  and  vice 
versa,  we  may  possibly  be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  our 
estimates,  for  the  reason  that  an  error  of  five  cents  a  day  comes 
to  over  $1,000,000,000  a  j'ear  ;  therefore  such  an  error  may  not 
be  difficult  to  detect  in  the  gross  and  to  correct  in  the  detail. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hawley,  or  any  other  investigator 
who  takes  hold  of  this  subject  at  the  right  end,  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  products  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  in  a  normal  year,  the  gross  value  of  which  would 
come  to  more  than  §200  per  capita  of  the  existing  population. 
The  gross  amount  would  now  be  $12,500,000,000  at  that  rate. 
My  own  convictioffi  is,  that  such  an  estimate  is  too  large  rather 
than  too  small.  If  any  one  can  find  more  than  ten  per  cent 
added  to  capital,  or  applied  to  the  maintenance  or  to  the  increase 
of  capital,  he  will  do  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

There  is  another  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mate of  additions  to  capital,  which  I  will  present,  although  it 
may  be  considered  somewhat  visionarj^  Imagination  is  a  con- 
siderable factor,  even  in  dealing  with  figures ;  except  for  the 
play  of  the  imagination  they  would  be  very  dry  bones.  The 
average  population  of  this  country  for  the  last  century  has 
been  substantially  30,000,000;  we  now  number  over  60,000,000. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Hawlev  and  all  other  students  would  admit  that 
there  must  have  been  every  year,  during  the  last  century,  an 
annual  consumption, 2>er  capita,  approximating  what  would  have 
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cost,  at  market  prices,  twentj-five  to  twenty-seven  cents  per 
day  for  each  person,  $90  to  $100  worth  per  year  of  food, 
fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Let  any  one  consider  what  can  be 
had  now,  and  how  little  could  have  been  had  in  the  last  "cent- 
ury, for  twenty -five  cents  in  food,  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
sundries,  and  it  will  then  be  apparent  that  snch  an  expenditure 
or  measure  of  consumption  must  have  been  made  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  century  in  order  to  sustain  life  ;  hence,  it  would 
follow  that  the  average  price  of  life  for  30,000,000  people  each 
year  has  been  about  $100  a  year.  This  would  come  to  an 
average  of  $3,000,000,000,  by  the  measure  of  money  for  the 
average  population  of  30,000,000.  Multiply  this  by  oue  hun- 
dred years,  and  we  find  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  have  been  the 
visionary  sum  of  $300,000,000,000,  a  sum  which  conveys  little 
idea  to  the  mind,  but  which  is  suitable  for  purposes  of  analysis. 
What  would  be  ten  per  cent,  upon  this  sum  ?  Would  it  not  be 
$30,000,000,000?  If,  then,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  this 
assumed  measure  of  the  cost  of  subsistence  has  been  set  aside 
during  the  last  century,  we  ought  to  find  the  latter  amount  of 
accumulated  capital  or  wealth  in  existence  in  addition  to  the 
valuation  of  land.  But  there  are  no  figures  in  the  census  or 
anywhere  else  which  indicate  any  such  amount  of  the  product 
of  labor  now  in  existence  in  a  salable  form,  aside  from  the 
value  of  the  land  itself.  I  do  not  attach  any  great  authority 
to  the  computations  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  census  or  elsewhere;  the  superintendent  of 
the  census  himself  and  the  special  experts  give  the  reason  why 
these  figures  are  approximate  estimates  rather  than  statements 
of  fact ;  but  there  would  be  at  least  some  sign  of  a  quantity  of 
capital,  aside  from  or  upon  the  land,  measured  as  above,  if  it 
were  in  existence.     Where  is  it  ? 

What  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  is  this :  that  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  any  year  is,  or  can  be,  set  aside, 
accumulated,  or  maintained  ;  it  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  If 
the  average  cost  of  subsistence  of  all  the  people  who  have 
inhabited  this  country  for  a  century,  including  rich  and  poor, 
high-priced  mechanic  and  low-priced  laborer  alike,  has  been 
only  what  twenty-five  cents  a  day  would  represent  in  the  form 
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of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter,  then  the  sum  of  the  capital, 
aside  from  the  value  of  land  now  in  existence,  would  be  close 
upon  $27,370,000,000.  If  the  measure  of  the  cost  of  subsistence 
for  a  century  has  been  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  ten  per  cent,  or 
three  cents  a  day,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  capital,  we  should  now  have  a  capital,  aside  from 
land,  of  $32,750,000,000.  Where  is  it  ?  On  the  basis  of  figures 
which  I  have  given,  or  on  an  assumed  cost  of  living  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents  per  day,  there  is  no  capital  in  existence  which 
would  represent  ten  per  cent,  or  three  cents  a  day,  saved  for 
each  unit  of  the  population  inhabiting  the  country  one  year, 
year  by  year,  for  the  last  century.  Our  present  population  is 
computed  at  about  60,000,000  ;  if  only  three  cents  a  day  were 
now  saved,  the  aggregate  would  be  a  little  less  than  $670,000,- 

000  worth  in  a  year;  but  the  average  production  of  each  person 
cannot  now  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  double  the  average  of 
the  century  ;  therefore  ten  per  cent  upon  our  present  product, 
six  cents  per  day  or  $21.90  per  year,  set  aside,  jper  capita^  would 
come  to  $1,340,000,000.  Can  any  one  find  any  more?  I  can- 
not This  would  be  lOyV^  P^r  cent,  on  an  annual  product  valued 
at  $12,500,000,000. 

Mr.  Hawley  and  others  imply  that  whatever  is  saved  is 
secured  by  capitalists  as  a  separate  class,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  ;  he  alleges  that  *'  wage-receivers,  on  the  whole,  save  little 
or  nothing,"  the  only  apparent  exception  to  this  being  the  farm- 
ers, who,  he  says,  are  classed  as  wage-receivers  in   the  census. 

1  should  be  glad  to  have  a  citation  of  authority  on  this  point 
What  proof  is  there  that  wage-receivers  save  little  or  nothing? 
This  statement  is,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  erroneous.  I  think 
that  wage-receivers,  small  farmers,  or  those  who  are  in  the 
position  of  the  employed  rather  than  the  employer,  on  moderate 
or  small  salaries,  have  saved  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  capital 
which  has  been  saved.  The  other  half  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  capitalists  or  to  the  middlcTmen,  in  whose  hands  it  is  the 
most  potent  force  in  production ;  but  there  are  no  data  within 
my  knowledge  by  which  to  prove  this  hypothesis.  It  may 
appear,  however,  to  any  close  observer,  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth   in  this  country  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  any 
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otlier  country  ;  it  is  much  more  widely  and  more  evenly  shared. 
It  would  be  a  most  interesting  subject  of  research  for  students 
in  post-graduate  courses  of  study. 

If  the  propositions  presented  in  this  treatise  can  be  sustained, 
it  follows  that  the  great  and  admitted  disparity  among  the  so- 
called  working  classes  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  large  or 
increasing  share  of  the  product  of  the  country  being  secured  by 
capitalists  and  added  to  their  own  accumulations.  By  analyzing 
the  rates  of  wages  as  well  as  their  purchasing  power,  it  is  proved 
that  since  1860,  subject  to  temporary  reduction  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  during  the  period  of  war  and  paper  money, 
the  constant  tendency  of  wages  or  earnings  has  been  to  rise  both 
in  rate  and  in  purchasing  power.  By  selecting  the  rates  of 
wages  given  in  Yol.  XX.  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  and  assorting  these  rates  by 
classes,  the  data  being  taken  from  over  100  establishments,  I  find 
that  there  is  an  increasing  disparity  among  those  who  constitute 
the  working  classes  in  the  strictest  sense.  G-iven  a  standard  of 
the  average  consumption  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  clothing, 
rent  being  omitted  because  it  varies  so  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  apparent  to  an}^  one  who  will  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
since  1865  the  wages  of  foremen,  overseers,  boss-blacksmiths, 
specially  skilled  cabinet-makers,  and  the  like,  have  advanced  108 
per  cent. ;  average  mechanics,  engineers,  carpenters,  machinists, 
and  the  like,  90  per  cent. ;  factory  operatives  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  making  stoves,  boots,  hats,  cars, 
wagons,  and  the  like,  78  per  cent. ;  and  common  laborers  only  QQ 
per  cent.  Now,  if  these  gains  of  the  better  class  of  workmen 
could  be  averaged  in  money  and  multiplied  by  the  respective 
numbers  of  workmen  in  the  several  classes,  I  think  it  would 
appear  without  question  that  the  aggregate  of  the  larger  share  of 
the  annual  product  secured  by  class  1  and  class  2,  as  compared 
to  classes  3  and  4,  would  come  to  a  greater  sum  than  that 
which  is  or  can  be  added  to  capital  by  capitalists  in  any  one 
year.  Therefore  it  follows  that,  even  if  the  share  of  the  annual 
product  which  is  now  secured  by  capitalists  to  be  added  to  their 
ovvn  capital,  were  evenly  distributed  among  all  who  do  the  work. 
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as  great  a  disparity  would  continue  to  exist  in.  the  conditions  of 
the  working  classes  as  exists  at  the  present  time.  If  it  were 
unevenly  distributed  the  disparity  among  the  working  classes 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  I  think  it  follows  of  necessity, 
from  this  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  only  logical  agitator  of 
the  present  day  among  the  so-called  labor  reformers  is  the  com- 
munist who  objects  to  the  whole  existing  method  of  distribution. 
The  trade-unionist  is  entirely  illogical,  his  object  being  to  secure 
to  the  particular  trade  to  which  he  belongs  a  larger  share  of  the 
annual  product  than  now  comes  to  the  members  of  that  trade. 
He  can  only  accomplish  this  at  the  cost  of  some  other  trade. 
He  cannot  attain  any  large  advance  in  the  customary  rate  of 
compensation  at  his  particular  trade  at  the  expense  of  capital, 
because  capital  will  quit  the  art  unless  it  can  earn  the  average  of 
profits  in  other  occupations.  Does  it  not  follow,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  the  distribution  of  products  is  taken  up,  that  the 
measure  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  luxury  which  a  man  may 
obtain  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  measured  by  the  service  which 
he  renders  ■  to  the  community  as  a  whole?  That  is  to  say,  the 
measure  of  each  man's  income  or  share  of  the  annual  product  is 
determined  by  his  own  capacity  to  supply  each  demand  of  the 
community.  The  demand  may  be  for  rum  or  it  may  be  for  whole- 
some food  ;  as  to  what  the  demand  shall  be  each  member  of  the 
community  judges  for  himself.  Each  consumer  pays  his  fellow 
workmen,  his  employer,  or  the  capitalist  to  whose  capital  he  gives 
life  and  force,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  because  he  decides  for 
himself  that  in  such  purchases  he  can  serve  his  own  needs  better 
than  he  could  in  any  other  way.  A  larger  measure  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  shorter  hours  of  work,  better  conditions  of  life  are, 
therefore,  elements  of  individual  character  to  which  legislation 
can  only  give  more  or  less  free  play.  Hence  it  follows  that  most 
of  the  restrictive  acts  of  public  legislation  and  most  of  the  restrict- 
ive by-laws  of  the  private  legislation  of  trade-unions,  knights 
of  labor,  and  the  like,  retard  rather  than  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  general  comfort  and  welfare.  In  the  last  analysis  each 
man  fixes  his  own  rate  of  wages  by  the  measure  of  his  individ- 
ual capacity. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  if  the  accumulation  not 
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only  of  capital,  but  of  all  forms  of  wealth,  reproductive  or  other- 
wise, during  the  last  century  has  not  exceeded  three  cents  a  day 
per  capita^  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  consumption  measured  at 
thirty  cents  per  day,  then  the  present  value  of  all  our  national 
wealth,  aside  from  the  valuation  put  upon  land,  would  be  nearly 
three  times  the  computed  and  probably  large  valuation  w^hich  I 
have  put  upon  the  present  annual  product.  I  think  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  such  an  accumulation  can  be  reached  only 
in  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  State.  I  made  an  analysis  of 
the  wealth  and  product  of  Massachusetts  in  1875,  with  the  aid 
and  criticism  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  we  could  then  barely 
find  a  sum  of  wealth  equal  to  three  years'  product  in  what  is 
probably  the  richest  State /^er  capita  in  the  Union. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  find  in  existence  any  form  of  capital  or 
wealth  aside  from  the  valuation  of  land,  even  including,  as  in  the 
census  estimates,  public  property  which  is  of  the  common  wealth 
— and  my  critics,  Mr.  Hawley  and  others,  who  doubt  my  estimates 
or  my  distribution  of  the  annual  product  should  find  an  annual 
product  of  much  greater  value  than  my  estimate — then  it  would 
follow  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  has  been  or  can  be  saved  in  a 
normal  year  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
capital.  It  would  then  be  proved  that  want  treads  closer  on 
the  heels  of  plenty  than  even  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  fixed  capital;  there  is  nothing  useful  that  is  very  old  except 
the  precious  metals,  and  all  life  consists  in  the  conversion  of 
forces.  The  only  capital  which  is  of  permanent  value  is  im- 
material, the  experience  of  generations  and  the  development  of 
science.  It  is  not  given  to  material  capital  to  save  any  one 
generation  from  the  work  of  getting  its  own  living  ;  all  that  it 
can  accomplish  is  to  lighten  the  labor ;  the  condition  on  which 
it  attains  its  own  income  is,  that  it  render  full  service  for  all 
that  it  receives  and  that  it  also  render  the  general  struggle  for 
life  less  and  less  severe. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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The  political  control  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  southern  oligarchy  as  persistent  and  unrelenting  as  was  that 
which  plunged  the  nation  into  the  slave-holders'  rebellion.  Its 
members  own  President  Cleveland,  constitute  the  majority  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  include  twenty -four 
of  the  thirty-seven  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  \vhere  thirty-eight 
northern  Republicans,  aided  by  one  from  the  South,  precariously 
hold  nominal  control.  This  complete  southern  domination  of 
the  government  is  as  evidently  founded  on  the  colored  people  of 
the  South  as  it  was  when  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  bondmen 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  oppressors.  Then,  as 
now,  the  negroes  entered  into  the  basis  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress and  the  electoral  colleges.  Now,  as  then,  the  negroes  have 
no  voice  or  vote  in  the  elections  ;  but  the  white  men  vote  for 
them  and  wield  their  power,  and  thereby  rule  the  North  and  the 
nation.  The  excuse  offered  for  thus  trampling  ruthlessly,  by 
murder  and  fraud,  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  is,  that  negro 
suffrage  would  produce  negro  supremacy,  and  negro  supremacy 
would  curse  the  country.  Is  this  attempted  justification  of 
wrong  and  crime  sufficient? 

In  an  article  in  the  Forum  for  June,  Senator  Wade  Hampton 
attempts  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  "  political  suprem- 
acy of  the  negro "  would  involve  "  total  and  absolute  ruin  to 
the  South,  and  infinite  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  country." 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  with  which  he  begins  his  article,  he 
recounts  the  history  of  South  Carolina  when  ''  turned  over  to  the 
negroes  and  their  carpet-bag  allies,"  and  he  makes  this  recital 
his  whole  contribution. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  bestowal  of  suffrage  upon  the 
negro,  whatever  the  consequences  to  the  South,  was  an  over- 
whelming and  inevitable  necessity  under  the  circumstances  then 
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existing,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  controvert  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  that  the  first  civil  government  established  in  South  Car- 
olina, at  the  close  of  the  bloody  rebellion  which  that  State  had 
begun  (which  government,  solely  through  the  fault  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  white  rebels,  was  composed  of  a  large  majority^  of 
loyal  negroes)  fell  into  corrupt  practices,  deserving  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  characterizations  which  have  constituted  the  sole 
excuse  for  a  forcible  overthrow  of  that  government,  by  the  white 
Democrats,  quite  as  unjustifiable  and  cruel  in  its  character  as 
their  original  secession  and  war  against  the  Union. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  negro  was  designed  as  a  special  chastisement 
of  the  guilt}^  authors  of  the  Rebellion,  and  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  were  intended  to  be  visited  upon  the  children,  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Consider  the  lamentation  of 
President  Lincoln  : 

"The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offense  cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
those  offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  loving  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ? 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondmen's  250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
swoi;d,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether.' " 

Any  defense  of  the  so-called  negro  and  carpet-bag  govern- 
ment of  South  Carolina  may  well  be  left  to  Daniel  H.  Chamber- 
lin,  its  refugee  governor.  He  has  meekly  kissed  the  hand  which 
smote  him,  and  is  now  a  New  York  City  Democrat,  a  maligner  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  a  defender  or  apologist  for  every  crime 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Another  similar  outcast,  ex-Governor 
Rufus  B.  Bullock,  has  purchased  his  peace  and  a  safe  return  to 
Georgia  by  publicly  advocating,  while  yet  claiming  to  be  a 
Republican,   the  deliberate  abandonment  by  the  ISTorth  of  the 

Fifteenth  Amendment. 
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The  account  given  by  James  S.  Pike,  of  Maine,  of  the  ''  Black 
Parliament ''  of  South  Carolina,  which  makes  a  large  share  of 
Mr.  Hampton's  proofs,  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1872-73, 
directly  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Horace  Greeley,  whom  Mr. 
Pike  had  followed  into  the  Democratic  Party  because  of  the 
Republican  policy  of  reconstruction  ;  and  his  narrative  is  neces- 
sarily intended  as  a  justification  of  himself  and  Mr.  Greeley,  and 
is  an  exaggeration  and  caricature.  The  redeeming  features  of 
"  negro  rule "  he  and  Mr.  Hampton  wholly  omit.  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable  w^isely  reminds  us  that  the  reconstruction  party, 
though  the  upper  ranks  of  society  warred  ''  as  fiercely  against  its 
best  principles  as  against  its  bad  practices,  planted  the  whole 
South  with  public  schools  for  the  poor  and  illiterate  of  both 
races,  welcomed  and  cherished  the  missionaries  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  when  it  fell,  left  them  still  both  systems,  with  the  mas- 
ter class  converted  to  a  belief  in  their  use  and  necessity."* 

The  constitutions  and  the  governments  established  in  the 
southern  States  under  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  have  all  been  torn  down  by  fraud,  violence,  and 
murder;  and  these  revolutions  have  been  submitted  toby  the 
complaisant  northern  people,  tired  of  war  and  controversy,  and 
anxious  for  commerce  and  money.  The  immediate  question 
now  is  not  one  of  negro  supremacy,  but  of  white  equality ;  not 
whether  the  negro  shall  be  the  political  superior  of  the  white 
man  at  the  South,  but  whether  the  white  southerner  shall  be  the 
political  superior  of  every  citizen  at  the  North. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  case  historically.  President 
Johnson  began  reconstruction  with  a  proclamation,  May  29, 
1865,  granting  wholesale  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  absolute 
impunity  for  their  treason,  to  all  the  rebels  except  certain  speci- 
fied classes,  who  were  probably  not  one-tenth  of  the  southern 
whites;  and  he  promised  special  pardons  to  the  excepted  per- 
sons. At  the  same  time  he  authorized  and  directed  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  southern  State  governments.  The  only  condi- 
tions which  he  imposed  were,  that  each  State  should  assent  to 

*  See  Mr.  Cable's  thoughtful,  philosophical,  and  candid  article  on  **  The 
Negro  Question,"  published  first  in  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  and  lately  by 
the  American  Missionary  Society,  56  Reade  Street.  New  York  City. 
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the  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolishing  slavery,  and  should  repu- 
diate all  rebel  war  debts.  Under  these  circumstances  the  south- 
ern States  made  rapid  work  in  recoustruction ;  and  when  the 
thirty -ninth  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1865,  senators  and 
representatives  appeared  from  the  late  insurrectionary  States, 
headed  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  late  Vice-President  of  the 
southern  Confederacy.  Legislating  for  the  freedmen,  the  south- 
ern legislatures  had  enacted  infamous  labor  laws  almost  as 
restrictive  and  oppressive  as  slavery  itself. 

Although  alarmed  at  President  Johnson's  policy  and  its 
results,  Congress  took  no  hasty  action.  June  18,  1866,  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Keconstruction  was  made,  signed 
by  W.  P.  Fessenden,  James  W.  Grimes,  Ira  Harris,  J.  M.  How- 
ard, Geo.  H.  Williams,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  John  A.  Bingham,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
George  S.  Boutwell,  and  Henry  T.  Blow.  The  following  extracts 
from  that  report  show  the  reason  why  the  loyal  North,  as  a  con- 
dition of  recognizing  President  Johnson's  reconstructed  govern- 
ments in  the  rebel  States,  determined  to  propose  and  demand 
nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment : 

"  By  an  original  provision  of  the  Constitution  representation  is  based  on  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  in  each  State,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
When  all  become  free  representation  for  all  necessarily  follows.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  inevitable  effect  of  the  rebellion  would  be  to  increase  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  insurrectionary  States  whenever  they  should  be  allowed  to 
resume  their  positions  as  States  of  the  Union.  ...  It  did  not  seem 
just  or  proper  that  all  the  political  advantages  derived  from  their  becoming 
free  should  be  confined  to  their  former  masters,  who  had  fought  against  the 
Union,  and  withheld  from  themselves,  who  had  always  been  loyal.  Slavery,  by 
building  up  a  ruling  and  dominant  class,  had  produced  a  spirit  of  oligarchy 
adverse  to  republican  institutions,  which  finally  inaugurated  civil  war.  The 
tendency  of  continuing  the  domination  of  such  a  class,  by  leaving  it  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  political  power,  would  be  to  encourage  the  same 
spirit,  and  lead  to  a  similar  result.  .  .  .  The  question  before  Congress 
is,  then,  whether  conquered  enemies  have  the  right,  and  shall  be  permitted  at 
their  own  pleasure  and  on  their  own  terms,  to  participate  in  making  laws  for 
their  conquerors ;  whether  conquered  rebels  may  change  their  theater  of  opera- 
tions from  the  battlefield,  where  they  were  defeated  and  overthrown,  to  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  through  their  representatives  seize  upon  the  government 
which  they  fought  to  destroy ;  whether  the  national  treasury,  the  army  of  the 
nation,  its  navy,  its  forts  and  arsenals,  its  whole  civil  administration,  its 
credit,  its  pensioners,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  perished  in  the  war, 
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the  public  honor,  peace,  and  safety,  shall  ail  be  turned  over  to  the  keeping  of 
its  recent  enemies,  without  delay,  and  without  imf>osing  such  conditions  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  security  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  may 
demand.  The  history  of  mankind  exhibits  no  example  of  such  madness  and 
folly.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  protests  aprainst  it.  The  surrender  by 
Grant  to  Lee,  and  by  Sherman  to  Johnston,  would  have  Ijcen  disasters  of  less 
magnitude,  for  new  armies  could  have  been  raised,  new  battles  fought,  and  the 
government  saved.  The  anti-coercive  policy  which,  under  pretext  of  avoiding 
bloodshed,  allowed  the  rebellion  to  take  form  and  gather  force,  would  be  sur- 
passed in  infamy  by  the  matchless  wickedness  that  would  now  surrender  the 
halls  of  Congress  to  those  so  recently  in  rebellion,  until  proper  precautions  shall 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  national  faith  and  the  national  safety.  .  .  . 
Your  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  political  power  should  be  possessed 
in  all  the  States  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  granted, 
without  distinction  of  color  or  race.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  leave  the 
whole  question  with  the  people  of  each  State,  holding  out  to  all  the  advantage 
of  increased  political  power  as  an  inducement  to  allow  all  to  participate  in  its 
exercise.  Such  a  provision  would  be  in  its  nature  gentle  and  persuasive,  and 
would  lead,  it  was  hoped,  at  no  distant  day,  to  an  equal  participation  of  all, 
without  distinction,  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  thus  afford- 
ing a  full  and  adequate  protection  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  since  all  would 
have,  through  the  ballot-box,  the  power  of  self-protection." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  Republican  congres- 
sional plan  of  reconstruction  adopted  in  June  (by  the  Senate  33 
to  11,  by  the  House  138  to  36)  took  issue  with,  and  negatived  that 
of  President  Johnson,  by  requiring  the  addition  to  the  latter  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    That  amendment  merely  provided  : 

1.  That  no  person  who  had  been  in  Congress  or  a  United 
States  or  State  officer,  and  had  therefore  sworn  to  support  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  had  afterward  become  a  rebel, 
should  be  capable  of  holding  office  unless  Congress  should  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  remove  his  disability. 

2.  That  if  in  any  State  the  right  to  vote  'should  be  denied 
on  account  of  color,  its  right  of  representation  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges  should  be  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Before  March,  1867,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been 
adopted  by  21  loyal  States,  which,  with  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  after- 
w^ard  acting,  made  23  States,  five  less  than  the  three-fourths  of 
all  the  States  necessary  to  ratification.  It  had  been,  negatived 
by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  was  unceremoni- 
ously rejected  by  10  insurrectionary  States,  as  follows : 
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For  Against 

Amendment.         Amendment. 

Texas,  October,  1866 j  Senate  —  — 

i  House  5  67 

Georgia,  November,  1866 3  Senate  0  36 

( House  2  131  ^ 

North  Carolina,  December,  1866 j  Senate  1  44 

(  House  10  93 

South  Carolina,  December,  1866 j  Senate  —  — 

( House  1  95 

Florida,  December,  1866 3  Senate       0  20 

<  House        0  49 

Alabama,  December,  1866 j  Senate      2  27 

I  House       8  69 

Arkansas,  December,  1866 i  Senate       1  24 

( House       2  68 

Virginia,  January,  1867 j  Senate  Unanimously. 

i  House        1 

Mississippi,  January,  1867 i  Senate       0  27 

i  House        0  88 

Louisiana,  February,  1867 Unanimously,* 

*  The  Democratic  Party  of  the  North  persistently  opposed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  which,  while  they  were  Republican  States, 
had  adopted  it,  subsequently  became  Democratic  and  rejected  it.  But  the  six 
States  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama,  when  reconstructed  adopted  it,  and  July  20, 1868,  Secretary  Seward, 
in  a  characteristic  paper,  certified  that  it  was  ratified  by  29  States,  if  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  had  no  right  to  retract.  July  21,  1868,  Congress  declared  it  rati- 
fied, the  Senate  without  a  count,  the  House  by  126  yeas  to  32  Democratic  nays. 
June  30,  1868,  Frank  P.  Blair,  who  became  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  declared  that  "there  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  government  and 
the  Constitution,  and  that  is  by  the  President-elect  to  declare  these  acts  null 
and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  the  South,  disperse  the 
carpet-bag  State  governments,  allow  the  white  people  to  reorganize  their  own 
governments  and  elect  senators  and  representatives.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives will  contain  a  majority  of  Democrats  from  the  North,  and  they  will 
admit  the  representatives  elected  by  the  white  people  of  the  South,  and,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  President,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compel  the  Senate 
to  submit  once  more  to  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution."  The  Seymour 
and  Blair  Convention  of  1868  declared  as  follows  :  "  We  regard  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts,  so  called,  of  Congress,  as  such,  as  usurpations,  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  and  void."  And  as  late  as  February  6,  1879,  Senator,  now  Mr. 
Justice,  Lamar,  and  Senators  Bayard  and  Garland  voted  "no"  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  constitutional  amendments  had  been  legally  ratified  and  that 
Congress  ought  to  protect  all  qualified  citizens  in  the  right  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 
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It  wa.s,  therefore,  found  impossible  to  make  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  u  part  of  the  Constitution  under  the  Johnson  plan 
of  reconstruction.  This  defiant  rejection  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  by  the  rebel  States  and  the  Democratic  Party,  aided 
by  President  Johnson,  who  had  betrayed  and  abandoned  the 
Ke[)ublican  Party,  took  place  before  March  23,  1867,  the  date 
of  the  first  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  looking 
toward  negro  suffrage.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  representation  in 
the  national  House  and  in  the  electoral  colleges,  based  upon 
three-fifths  of  the  colored  population,  is  24;  add  16  for  the 
other  two  fifths,  and  40  is  to-day  the  number  of  southern  rep- 
resentatives and  electors  based  upon  that  population  ;  and  under 
the  Democratic  plan  of  reconstruction  the  increase  of  16  was  to 
be  given  to  the  South  as  a  reward  for  their  causeless  and  bloody 
rebellion.  These  40  votes  were,  in  1884,  all  cast  for  Cleveland 
for  President ;  19  of  them  would  have  chosen  Blaine,  and  all  of 
the  colored  men  entitled  to  wield  the  power  of  these  votes 
earnestly  desired  to  effect  Blaine's  election.  Of  the  40  votes 
10  would  have  made  the  present  House  of  Kepresentatives 
Republican,  and  would  avert  all  danger  of  the  passage  of  the 
Mills  tariff  bill,  which  is  threateninof  so  manv  American  indus- 
tries. 

It  was  simply  impossible  that  the  victorious  North  should 
submit  to  such  an  immediate  return  to  national  political  power 
of  southern  reVjels.  Language  cannot  add  to  the  forcible  expres- 
sions on  this  point  in  the  reconstruction  report,  already  quoted, 
from  the  pen  of  that  strong  and  brilliant  writer  and  speaker, 
William  Pitt  Fessenden.  There  were  but  two  courses  possible: 
one,  to  keep  the  southern  States  for  an  indefinite  period  under 
military  domination;  the  other,  to  organize  southern  civil  gov- 
ernments upon  some  plan  which  would  afford  justice  and  pro- 
tection to  the  colored  people,  and  security  against  increased 
southern  power  and  rebel  rule  in  the  nation.  Continued  mili- 
tary control  was  repugnant  to  Vjoth  North  and  South,  and  found 
few  advocates.  Therefore,  there  inevitably  came  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures  of  Congress,  based  upon  manhood  suffrage.  This, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  the  southern  leaders  brought  upon 
themselves,  by  their  contumacy  and  obstinacy  in  demanding  to 
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control,  with  more  than  their  old  power,  that  country  which  by 
deadly  war  they  had  fought  for  four  years  to  destroy. 

It  also  seems  clear,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  and  with  all  our 
experiences,  good  and  bad,  of  negro  suffrage,  that  it  was  right 
and  best  in  itself.  The  southern  whites,  during  their  l^rief 
period  of  reconstruction  under  President  Johnson's  plan,  had 
shown  that  they  accepted  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  form 
merely,  and  that,  by  means  of  atrocious  vagrant  and  labor  laws, 
they  intended  again  to  reduce  the  colored  race  to  a  state  not  far 
removed  from  slavery. 

Without  suffrage  for  the  negro  northern  public  sentiment 
and  honor  would  have  demanded  the  constant  interposition  of 
the  federal  power  in  the  southern  States  for  the  protection  of 
the  always  loyal  and  now  free  colored  citizens.  The  southern 
whites  would  have  broken  any  promises  which  they  might  have 
made,  and  would  have  evaded  or  defied  any  national  laws  not 
enforced  by  federal  officials.  A  perpetual  irritation  would 
have  resulted  from  the  measures  of  national  protection  extended 
to  the  disfranchised  colored  people.  Any  expedient  for  their 
protection  which  did  not  include  the  ballot  in  their  own  hands 
would  have  proved  futile. 

Senator  Hampton,  in  1879,  said : 

"  When  the  negro  was  made  a  citizen  it  followed,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
under  the  theory  of  our  institutions,  that  he  must  become  a  voter.  My  objec- 
tion to  his  enfranchisement,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  time  when,  and  the 
mode  in  which,  this  privilege  was  conferred  upon  him." 

In  1888  we  find  him  laboring  to  prove  that  "  negro  suprem- 
acy would  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  to  any  State  of  the  Union, 
and  would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions." His  point  is  difficult  to  understand.  Since  1876,  when 
he  became  governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  votes  of  the  negroes 
of  that  State  have  been  effectually  suppressed,  and  for  twelve 
years  there  has  been  no  danger  of  what  he  calls  "  negi'o  suprem- 
acy." Has  the  time  yet  come  when  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
can  be  conferred  upon  the  colored  men  of  South  Carolina,  and 
they  be  allowed  to  freely  exercise  it,  without  the  danger  of 
"negro  supremacy  "  ?  Doubtless  not,  in  Mr.  Hampton's  opinion  ; 
and  such  a  time  never  will  come,  so  long  as  those  colored  men 
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persist  in  tlie  desire  U)  vote  with  the  KepuVjlican  Party.  When 
they  decide  to  give  up  their  efforts  to  vote  as  they  please,  and 
conclude  to  vote  as  Mr.  Hampton  wishes  them  to,  the  "  time 
when,  and  the  mode  in  which,"  will  in  his  opinion  have  arrived, 
and  their  votes  will  cease  to  threaten  ''negro  supremacy,"  "  dis- 
grace, and  ruin  "  to  the  State,  and  to  be  "  a  perpetual  menace  to 
our  republican  institutions." 

Tn  the  adoption  of  manhood  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  recon- 
struction there  was  included  no  injurious  proscription  of  the 
whites.  All  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  allowed 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  conventions  to  frame  constitu- 
tions, except  the  limited  class  disqualified  from  holding  office 
by  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment  The  constitutions  so 
made  left  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of 
southern  whites.  If  they  had  freely  and  in  good  temper  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  all  the  bad  government 
of  which  so  much  complaint  has  been  made  would  have  been 
av^oided.  But  tlie  southerners  who  had  perjured  themselves  to 
become  rebels,  and  who  were,  therefore,  under  limited  and  tem- 
porary disfranchisement,  were  sullen  and  indignant.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  utterances  of  the  northern  Democrats,  and 
were  renewing  with  them  their  former  political  relations,  with 
the  view  again  to  rule  the  nation  by  a  solid  South  allied  with 
a  contingent  of  northern  congressional  and  electoral  votes. 
They  kept  the  white  men  aloof  from  reconstruction.  They 
stigmatized  as  a  "carpet-bagger"  every  northern  man  who  for 
any  purpose  made  his  home  in  the  new  free  South  and  became  a 
Republican.  They  even  more  bitterly  denounced  as  a  "  scala- 
wag"  any  southern  white  man  who  joined  in  organizing  civil 
government  They  preferred  anarchy  and  chaos  to  impartial 
suffrage.  They  never  for  one  moment  rendered  true  allegiance 
to  the  new  governments,  and  as  soon  as  they  dared  they  began 
to  tear  them  down  by  violence  and  political  murders. 

This  page  of  American  history  is  more  disgraceful,  if  pos- 
sible, than  were  the  crimes  of  slavery  and  rebellion.  The 
bloody  deeds  planned  and  incited  by  cruel  and  brutal  men,  who 
yet  claimed  to  be  civilized  and  refined,  and  who  even  now  con- 
sider themselves  the  only  natural  rulers  of  free  A^^^ica,  can. 
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never  be  hidden  or  obscured  by  interposing  the  faults  and 
defects  of  those  loyal  governments  under  which  a  race  of  slaves, 
unaided,  despised,  and  hated  by  their  unrepentant  and  unsub- 
dued late  masters,  were  slowly  groping  their  way  from  a  condi- 
tion allied  to  that  of  the  brutes  up  to  manhood,  from  bondage^to 
liberty,  and  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  performing  as  well  and 
nobly  as  they  could  their  new  duties  of  freemen  and  citizens. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  will  always  be  dishonored  by  the 
political  massacres  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Bossier,  Caddo, 
St.  Landry,  St.  Bernard,  Colfax  Parish,  Grant  Parish,  Coushatta, 
Catahoula,  Tensas,  and  Ouachita  ;  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
by  those  of  Hamburgh  and  Ellen  ton  ;  and  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi by  those  of  Clinton,  Copiah,  and  Kemper;  and  the  records 
of  the  Kuklux  outrages,  the  cruelties,  the  assassinations,  and 
the  frauds  which  characterized  the  destruction  by  the  southern 
Democrats,  encouraged  by  northern  Democrats,  of  the  only  law- 
ful and  the  first  free  governments  of  the  South  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  shameful  and  infamous  in  the  annals  of 
civilized  humanity.  The  words  of  Reverdy  Johnson,  a  Demo- 
crat, while  unsuccessfully  defending  before  a  jury  some  of  the 
Kuklux  ruffians,  will  bear  repeating : 

"  I  have  listened  with  unmixed  horror  to  some  of  the  testimony  which  has 
been  brought  before  you.  The  outrages  proved  are  shocking  to  humanity  ; 
they  admit  of  neither  excuse  nor  justification  ;  they  violate  every  obligation 
which  law  and  nature  impose  upon  men  ;  they  show  that  the  parties  engaged 
were  brutes,  insensible  to  the  obligation?  of  humanity  and  religion." 

To  the  pre-eminent  dishonor  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi, that  city  has  furnished  the  latest  illustration  of  southern 
political  methods.  In  order  to  overthrow  a  city  government 
simply  because  it  was  Republican,  the  federal  officials  there 
resident,  J.  Bowmar  Harris,  U.  S.  district  attorney,  Samuel 
Livingston,  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  and  R.  E.  Wilson,  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  headed  a  movement  to  prevent 
the  colored  citizens  from  voting.  A  secret,  oath-bound,  white 
league  was  organized  to  lynch  negroes,  and  to  attend  armed  at 
the  voting  precincts,  the  leading  spirit  in  which  band  of  assas- 
sins was  one  John  H.  Martin,  editor  of  the  "New  Mississippian." 
The  movement  was  successful  on  January  2,  1888  ;  but  mark 
the  sequel !     On  the  second  day  of  May,  1888,  at  Jackson,  Mar- 
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tin  wantonly  shot  General  Wirt  Adams,  the  postmaster,  a  man 
69  years  of  age,  and  of  the  highest  character.  Adams  returned 
Martin's  fire  and  both  fell  dead  in  the  streets.  The  young 
men  of  the  South,  who  are  encouraged  by  the  most  influential 
citizens  to  resort  to  murder  as  an  ordinary  political  agency, 
will  never  refrain  from  using  their  fatal  revolvers  for  private 
revenge. 

And  now  so  it  is  that  the  South  which,  during  more  than  half 
a  century,  dominated  the  nation  by  means  of  slavery  and  the 
power  which  slavery  gave,  has,  after  a  period  of  rebellion  caused 
by  slavery  and  a  period  of  reconstruction  prolonged  by  crimes 
against  the  freed  men,  again  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and 
has  rewarded  itself  for  its  rebellion  by  increased  representation 
in  Congress  and  in  the  body  of  electors  which  chooses  a  President. 
The  North  is  supposed  to  have  conquered.  The  Union  is  saved 
in  form.  The  terms  of  peace,  reunion,  and  reconciliation  were 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery ;  the  Fourteenth, 
omitting  the  colored  people  from  the  basis  of  representation  in 
States  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote ;  and  the  Fifteenth, 
giving  to  colored  citizens  the  ballot  in  all  elections.  State  or 
national.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  alone  is  in  force;  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  are  a  dead  letter,  openly  and  flagrantly 
disobeyed.  Suftrage  at  the  South  for  the  black  man  does  not 
exist ;  for  the  white  man  even  it  is  almost  a  farce.  A  few  leaders 
in  each  State,  combining  with  similar  coteries  in  other  States, 
form  an  oligarchy  whicli  wields  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
solid  South.  United  with  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  North, 
who  expect  to  control  by  corruption  or  fraud  a  few  northern 
States,  their  "  plan  of  campaign  "  is  exactly  what  it  was  before 
1860.  Our  later  southern  masters  are  not  different  from  those 
of  former  years.  They  are  able,  always  alert,  and  whenever 
not  opposed  are  plausible,  courteous,  and  full  of  kind  and  patri- 
otic professions;  resisted,  their  gentleness  proves  like  that  of 
tigers;  they  become  fierce  and  defiant,  sometimes  brutal. 

The  North  needs  to  undeceive  itself.  The  South  is  in  the 
saddle,  and  it  means  to  stay  there.  It  has  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  it  almost  controls  the  legislative,  it  is  reach- 
ing forward  to  the  judicial  branch.  It  threatens  the  manufact- 
uring and  all  other  industries  of  the  North.     It  means  to  hold  in 
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its  bands  the  decision  of  all  our  national  questions,  those  of 
foreign  policy,  tariff,  finance,  internal  improvements,  and  all 
expenditures,  and  to  ''  get  even  "  with  the  North  on  account  of  the 
temporary  ascendenc}'  of  the  latter  during  the  era  of  rebellion 
and  reconstruction.  The  South  will  not  again  make  the  mistate 
of  secession.  It  is  easier  and  safer  to  rule  the  nation  from  the 
inside.  The  power  which  the  election  of  1884  gave  will  not  be 
relinquished  if  murder  and  fraud  at  the  South,  and  unlimited 
corruption  and  fraud  in  New  York  City,  can  retain  it.  If  another 
Democratic  administration  is  elected,  the  northern  people  will 
soon  realize  what  the  new  southern  control  involves,  and  will  be 
loaded  to  the  full  with  the  burdens  of  which  our  southern  mas- 
ters during  the  last  three  years  have  imposed  only  a  small  part. 

Will  the  North  consent  submissively  to  a  perpetual  political 
control  of  the  country  based  upon  a  flagrant  disregard  and  defi- 
ance of  one  of  the  principal  fundamental  conditions  upon  which 
the  war  was  terminated,  and  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  federal 
Constitution?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind — it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated — that  if  the  Constitution  were  in  force  Blaine,  instead 
of  Cleveland,  would  now  be  President,  and  the  national  House 
would  be  Kepublican  and  in  favor  of  protection,  instead  of  Demo- 
cratic and  in  favor  of  the  Mills  bill.  If  the  colored  citizens  could 
vote,  and  have  their  votes  counted  as  cast,  the  election  next  fall 
would,  with  hardly  the  form  of  a  contest,  be  Eepublican  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  Cleveland  would  surrender  the  exec- 
utive power  to  a  Republican  President,  who  would  be  sustained 
by  a  Congress  Republican  in  both  branches. 

Although  in  the  coming  contest  the  votes  of  the  negro  will 
be  unconstitutionally  suppressed  and  the  South  perhaps  solidly 
Democratic,  our  southern  masters  can  be  defeated  if  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  are  sufficiently  aroused.  They  will 
do  well  to  take  the  alarm.  The  indifference  of  the  business  men 
of  the  North  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery  made  the  war  pos- 
sible, and  compelled  the  expenditure  of  six  thousand  millions  to 
preserve  the  Union.  It  is  better  to  protect  our  industries  by  a 
contest  now,  when  they  are  yet  undestroyed,  than  to  fight  to 
restore  them  after  they  have  been  stricken  down  and  chains  are 
riveted  upon  our  limbs. 

If  victory  is  achieved,  the  conditions  of  reconstruction  en- 
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forced,  obedience  to  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts  compelled, 
an<l  the  vote  of  the  northern  man,  white  or  black,  made  equal 
to  that  of  the  southern  man,  white  or  black,  neither  the  North 
nor  the  South  need  fear  negro  supremacy. 

Manhood  smffrage  was  first  tried  immediately  after  a  war — 
made  by  the  masters  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  their  slaves — 
had  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  former  and  the  freedom  of 
the  latter,  but  had  disorganized  society.  In  its  reorganization 
the  late  masters  refused  to  participate ;  the  freed  men  went  ahead, 
and  did  as  well  as  they  could.  The  failure,  if  it  be  such,  of 
the  first  experiment  will  not  be  repeated  under  new  conditions 
and  better  auspices.  The  charge  that  the  two  races  cannot  live 
side  by  side  in  the  southern  States  in  political  equality,  the 
voters  of  each  race  freely  participating  in  all  elections,  has  not 
been  proved.  It  is  a  mere  clamor  raised  to  excuse  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  negro  vote  in  order  to  obtain  partisan  power  in  State 
and  nation.  Wherever  the  experiment  of  impartial  suffrage  has 
been  tried  with  any  approach  to  fairness  and  good  will  on  the  part 
of  the  whites,  it  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  colored 
men  are  not  aggressive ;  they  are  docile,  well-disposed,  and  anx- 
ious, if  allowed  to  enjoy  what  they  know  to  be  their  constitutional 
rights,  to  live  peacefully  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  sub- 
mit readily  to  what  is  sometimes  to  tliem  so  offensively  called 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  whites.  They  do  not  seek  social 
equality.  They  are  patient  and  long-suffering.  But  they  will 
never  permanently  abandon  the  ballot,  and  whenever  they  reach 
the  polls  they  will  insist  upon  their  right  to  vote  the  Kepublican 
ticket  if  they  so  wish.  Their  interests  and  their  desires  make 
them  an  ever-eager  army  of  seven  millions  of  people  seeking 
their  rights  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  In  addition  to 
this  pressure,  the  manhood,  the  dignity,  the  self-respect,  and  the 
honor  of  all  citizens  of  the  North  require  that  they  should  com- 
pel our  modern  southern  masters  to  desist  from  their  attempt 
perpetually  to  rule,  through  crimes  against  the  black  man  and 
against  the  Constitution,  that  country  which  they  wickedly  but 
vainly  tried  to  destroy  in  order  to  fasten  more  firmly  the  chains 
of  slavery,  and  to  extend  its  accursed  power  and  influence  into 
the  Territories  of  the  Union. 

William  E.  Chandler. 
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It  happened  to  the  writer,  many  years  ago,  to  find  himself 
for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner-party  of  scientific  men  in  London,  a 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  next  person  at  the  table  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  man,  whose  manners  were,  however,  very 
brusque  and  offensive ;  who  interrupted  everybody,  gave  rude 
answers,  and  made  himself  generally  disagreeable.  Yet  he 
seemed  a  person  of  importance,  and  was  always  heard  with 
attention.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  several  branches  of 
science,  and  I  finally  got  the  impression  that  he  must  be  some 
leading  London  physician,  whose  professional  prestige  was  so 
great  that  he  could  be  as  boorish  as  Abernethy  if  he  wished.  At 
last  I  found  an  opportunity  to  ask  my  immediate  host  who  this 
curiously  offensive  personage  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
Lord  Lyttelton — the  fourth  lord  of  that  name,  who  died  a  few 
years  after  this  interview.  Now,  I  had  long  taken  an  interest  in 
this  nobleman,  since  reading  with  delight,  in  boyhood,  his  Latin 
translation  of  one  of  the  poems  of  his  friend  Lord  Houghton, 
then  Richard  M.  Milnes ;  and  presently,  having  the  American 
spirit  of  conciliation,  I  told  him  of  the  fact,  and  overcame  his 
evident  incredulity  by  quoting  the  first  verses  of  the  poem, 
"  Olivfi  virginemn  perdiderat  decus^  *  After  this  he  softened  a 
very  little ;  for  what  author,  great  or  small,  can  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  a  quotation  from  his  own  works?  But  he  left 
on  the  memory  of  at  least  one  stranger  the  picture  of  the  worst- 
mannered  man  he  had  ever  encountered  in  what  is  called  good 
society,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Not  long  after,  at  a  dinner-party  in  Cambridge,  England,  I 
sat  next  to  a  lady,  since  well  known  in  literature,  who,  although 
she  called  herself  a  Liberal,  stoutly  maintained  the  importance  of 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  to  give  a  standard  of  manners  :  and'  I 

*  Lord  Houghton's  "  Poems  of  Many  Years."     Ed.  1844,  p.  86. 
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modestly  demurred,  and  cited  Lord  Lyttelton  as  an  alarming 
example.  She  set  it  lightly  aside.  ''The  Lyttelton  bad  manners 
were  proverbial."  Then  I  mentioned  another  peer  whom  I  had 
lately  met,  but  he  was  ''  a  recent  creation."  Still  another,  in  my 
very  limited  list  of  personally  inspected  noblemen,  was  "  a  law 
lord,"  that  is,  one  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  do  the  legal 
duty  there ;  and  so  on.  It  made  no  difference  ;  there  was  always 
some  excuse,  and  the  blue  blood  was  never  at  fault.  At  last,  in 
despair,  I  quoted  some  story,  then  recent,  which  seemed  aimed 
at  one  of  the  royal  princes,  and  here  also  she  was  ready  with 
her  answer.  "They  are  not  Englishmen,"  she  said,  "they  are 
Germans." 

The  truth  is,  that  no  class  in  the  world,  probably,  is  judged 
so  little  on  its  merits  as  the  English  upper  class.  At  home  it 
casts  a  glamour  on  men's  eyes,  a  glamour  so  great  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win absolutely  believed  it  physically  superior  to  other  classes, 
although  another  social  observer,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  made,  a 
few  years  since,  the  remark,  "  Why  noble  earls  should  be  so  ugly 
is  a  problem  in  nature,"  and  this  strikes  the  American  visitor  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  being  nearer  the  truth.  So  great  is,  at  any 
rate,  their  lingering  prestige  among  Liberals,  that  a  leading  Lon- 
don reformer  once  told  me  that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  radical  meeting  to  get  a  lord  to  preside  at  it;  and  I 
have  myself  been  present  at  such  a  gathering  in  London,  when 
one  of  the  few  really  good  speakers  I  ever  heard  in  England — a 
man  full  of  information  on  the  very  point  at  issue,  and  express- 
ing it  admirably — was  put  down,  in  that  brutal  way  only  seen 
among  Englishmen,  through  the  impatience  of  the  audience  to 
hear  a  dull  and  inarticulate  lord,  who  had  nothing  to  say  and 
said  it.  A  class  thus  situated  cannot  be  judged  by  what  is  said 
about  it  in  its  own  home ;  and  when  it  is  transplanted  it  is  apt 
to  drift  among  a  class  of  similar  admirers  abroad.  No  doubt 
there  are  noblemen  in  England  whose  manners  a  critical  Ameri- 
can would  call  high-bred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  one  may  travel 
a  good  deal  in  that  country,  and  even  go  through  a  considerable 
course  of  London  dinner-parties,  without  having  the  good  luck 
to  encounter  a  specimen. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspect  the  upper  class  of  English 
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society  in  its  own  home;  it  can  be  judged  with  some  approach 
to  fairness  even  in  America.  During  a  long  residence  at  New- 
port, E.  I.,  I  met  a  number  of  young  English  noblemen,  first 
and  last,  at  the  clubs  and  elsewhere,  and  I  can  recall  but  one 
who  was  not,  in  point  of  manners,  below  the  average  of  ;^he 
Americans  whom  one  encountered  in  the  sanie  social  circle. 
The  exception  rather  went  to  prove  the  rule,  for  it  was  in  case 
of  one  who  had  not  then  come  into  his  present  title,  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  Holland,  and  had  not  merely  a  distinguished 
bearing,  but  agreeable  continental  manners.  In  the  other  cases, 
even  where  there  was  some  superiority  of  intellect,  as  in  case  of 
the  late  Lord  Amberley,  the  presence  was  often  insignificant, 
and  the  manners  shy  and  awkward,  if  nothing  worse.  Not  that 
men  of  this  class  were  habitually  overbearing ;  that  is  a  rare 
attribute,  I  fancy,  among  Englishmen  of  high  rank ;  but  they 
were  apt  to  be  gauche^  inconsiderate,  and  by  no  means  what  an 
American  would  call  high-bred,  scarcely  even  well-bred. 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who  would  assert  that  the  very  finest 
manners,  while  not  at  all  sure  to  be  developed  in  a  republic,  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  anything  but  a  republic,  or  a  nation 
which  has,  at  any  rate,  the  republican  spirit.  It  is  very  certain 
that  conditions  quite  unrepublican  may  develop — as  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  under  the  old  French  monarchy,  or  amid  our 
southern  slavery — truly  fine  manners  ;  but  these  will  never  be 
the  very  finest  manners,  because  they  will  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  I  remember  that 
when  spending  a  winter  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  where  more  of 
the  old  European  tradition  then  survived  than  in  Europe  itself, 
I  was  struck  with  the  great  courtesy  of  the  Portuguese  gentry, 
among  whom  it  was  the  custom  to  uncover  the  head  to  every 
lady  they  saw,  whether  they  knew  her  or  not.  On  speaking  of 
this  fact  to  one  of  the  really  high-bred  ladies  of  the  American 
family  of  Dabney,  then  residing  on  that  island,  she  said  of  these 
same  youths,  ''  They  impose  upon  you  ;  they  are  not  really  gen- 
tlemen; they  have  not  even  the  material  in  them  out  of  which 
gentlemen  can  be  made."  And  when  later  I  watched  these  same 
young  Portuguese  caracoling  through  the  streets  on  horseback, 
and  carelessly  riding  over  a  peasant  woman  or  a  child  in  their 
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solicitude  to  be  admired  bj  the  ladies  on  the  balcony,  I  saw  the 
truth  of  the  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  watched 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dabnev — the  head  of  the  family  just  named, 
and  our  American  consul  for  so  many  years  at  Fayal — saw  fine 
manners  that  were  ingrain,  manners  which  to  call  princely  were 
to  flatter  princes  unduly;  for  while  he  could  outdo  the  Portu- 
guese at  their  own  game  of  courtliness,  he  had  precisely  the 
same  lofty  grace  for  every  barefoot  boy  who  laid  down  his 
orange-basket  to  salute  him.  In  the  same  way,  I  remember,  I 
used  to  enjoy  walking  in  the  street  behind  the  stately  figure  of 
the  late  Samuel  Powel  of  Newport,  R  I.,  and  seeing  him  salute 
millionaires  and  old  apple-women  with  precisely  the  same  high- 
bred courtes}'.  These  men  afforded  types  of  the  very  best 
American  manners,  a  manner  which  extends  to  the  humblest 
those  amenities  that  elsewhere  are  graduated  by  the  trivial  dis- 
tinctions of  social  rank  alone. 

In  America  there  are  at  present  certain  especial  influences 
under  which  the  average  man  or  woman  is  learning  those  ele- 
mentary rules  of  manners  which  furnish  the  foundation  for  even 
conventional  good  breeding.  One  of  these  is  the  public  school, 
where  from  every  pupil  are  exacted,  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day, 
the  minor  habits  of  outward  propriety,  such  as  cleanliness,  self- 
control,  order,  reticence,  mutual  courtesy.  Whatever  else  tlie 
public-school  system  inculcates,  it  certainly  teaches  these  things, 
and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  one  finds  them  taught  in  the 
English  schools,  where  the  old  rough-and-tumble  method  still 
prevails.  All  recognize  this  source  of  influence  ;  but  another 
schooling,  less  obvious,  takes  the  average  American  after  ma- 
turity, and  exercises  a  mighty  influence.  This  is  the  training 
of  the  lodge-room.  Looking  in  the  directory  of  the  minor 
city  where  I  reside,  I  find  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred  lodges, 
chapters,  or  circles  of  secret  societies,  mostly  benevolent  in  their 
object,  but  all  involving  a  certain  amount  of  formality,  decorum, 
and  ritual;  a  ceremonial  so  elaborate  that  they  call  it  technically 
"  work."  Probably  the  majority  of  adult  men  in  the  city  be- 
long to  some  such  organization.  I  know  men  who  attend  one 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week  ;  and  some  of  these  associations 
are  open  to  women  also.     It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  much  of 
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this  sort  of  thing  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  not  to  smile  sometimes 
at  the  uniforms  and  the  high-sounding  titles.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  all  one  great  school  of  manners ;  it  is 
training  all  its  pupils  to  courtesy.  Not  only  is  a  good  moral 
standard  demanded  in  all  these  organizations,  but  there  is  a  vexy 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  form  in  which  things  are  to  be  done; 
and  much  of  the  habitual  politeness  with  which  Americans  of  all 
classes  treat  one  another,  in  traveling  and  in  business,  comes, 
doubtless,  from  the  friction  and  the  examples  of  the  lodge-room. 
Probably  the  trade-unions  and  all  affiliated  labor  organizations 
work  in  the  same  direction,  though  with  less  formality  of  ritual. 
Indeed  all  political  activity  itself  tends  in  a  way  similar  to 
this  with  us  ;  for  the  essence  of  political  life  is  order  in  debate 
and  procedure,  and  this  has  developed  itself  in  this  country  to 
an  extent  elsewhere  unknown.  When  a  public  meeting  is  once 
organized,  there  is  here  visible  an  almost  excessive  deference 
to  the  rules  of  ''  Cushing's  Manual,"  which  are  merely  embod- 
ied good  manners ;  and  nothing  is  rarer  or  more  unpopular  in 
America  than  a  spectacle  extremely  common  in  England,  that 
of  a  party  meeting  interrupted  and  captured  by  the  opposite 
party.  The  writer  has  taken  part  in  innumerable  political 
gatherings,  during  exciting  canvasses,  in  half  a  dozen  different 
States  of  the  Union,  and  never  saw  even  an  attempt  at  such  a 
thing.  Not  that  it  is  unheard  of,  but  it  is  so  utterly  disapproved 
that  it  would  surely  react  against  the  party  attempting  it, 
through  the  sense  of  propriety  now  engrafted  on  public  opinion. 
An  Ar  erican  audience  is  also  far  more  patient  with  its  own 
speakers,  and  rarely  suppresses  them  by  calling  "  Time  !  time !  " 
in  the  way  that  is  common  in  the  mother-country  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  adopted  the  principle  of  cloture^  or  the  "  previous 
question,"  long  before  the  mother-country  had  come  to  it.  The 
American  who  visits  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  impressed 
with  better  legislative  manners  than  he  sees  at  home,  but  with 
the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unseemly  spec- 
tacle than  a  row  of  honorable  members  sitting,  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  Parliament,  with  their  hats  on,  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  their  eyes  shut,  and  their  heads  wearily  leaning  against 
the  wall  or  the  bench,  shouting  "  Divide !  divide !  divide ! " 
35 
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while  an  important  measure  is  being  debated.  It  is  common 
to  say  that  the  ill  manners  of  the  House  of  Commons  date  from 
the  period  of  Irish  incursion ;  but  those  who  read,  forty  years 
ago,  the  then  famous  book,  ''Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  can  recall 
that  the  miserable  little  upstart,  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  at  once 
established  himself  as  a  source  of  power  in  Parliament  by  an 
especial  talent  of  crowing  like  a  cock;  and  the  wrath  excited, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Sir  Charles  Di Ike's  famous  motion  took 
the  form  of  an  attack  on  Auberon  Herbert,  in  which  his  oppo- 
nents doubtless  sighed  for  one  hour  of  Titmouse. 

A  good  deal  of  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  in 
respect  to  manners  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  national  temperament.  Miss  Yonge,  in  a 
recent  story,  has  an  odd  defense  of  her  countrymen  against  the 
American  charge  of  being  thick-skinned.  She  says  of  one  of  her 
heroes — she  or  some  other  of  the  authors  who  wrote  ''  Astray  " — 
"  His  skin  is  of  that  saddle-leather  kind  which  American  books 
attribute  to  all  Englishmen,  though  I  think  it  is  rare,  really." 
But  it  is  a  thickness  of  the  mental  epidermis  that  Americans 
sometimes  charge  upon  Englishmen,  an  obtuseness  which  is 
fatal  to  good  manners,  if  it  leads  to  an  habitual  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  them,  as  when  our  very  guests  refuse 
audibly,  as  "  nasty  "  or  "  beastly,"  the  modest  food  that  is  set 
before  them  by  their  host.  The  late  James  T.  Fields  had  a 
favorite  anecdote  of  an  English  guest  at  his  breakfast- table,  who 
declined  sugar  with  his  coffee.  "  Never  take  sugar  unless  the 
coffee  is  very,  very  bad,  indeed,  you  know."  Then  presently, 
after  tasting  the  coffee,  "May  I  trouble  you  for  the  sugar?" 
Not  only  is  this  propensity  seldom  hidden,  but  it  sometimes 
seems  to  count  for  a  virtue.  I  remember  that  when  the  late 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  was  living  in  Newport,  R  I.,  he  was  invited 
to  dine  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  house  of  the  late  Governor  W, 
B.  Lawrence,  the  well-known  writer  on  international  law,  and 
made  some  remarks  at  table  which  were  justly  regarded  by  the 
whole  company  as  exceedingly  offensive.  Being  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  sound  him  on  the 
subject,  wishing  to  get  at  his  side  of  the  question.  Instead  of 
seeming  in  the  least  annoyed  about  it,  he  smiled  with  an  air  of 
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peculiar  complacency  and  said,  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  have  often  dined  at  tables  in  England  where  I  have  felt 
it  ray  duty  to  make  remarks  that  were  much  more  offensive  to 
my  host  than  anything  I  can  possibly  have  said  at  Governor 
Lawrence's  table."  He  measured  his  merit  by. the  degree  of 
annoyance  he  caused ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  this  when  Mr. 
Froude  tells  us  that  the  Haytians  cry  oat  against  Sir  Spencer  St. 
John's  book  about  them  "  with  a  degree  of  anger  which  is  the 
surest  evidence  of  its  truth."  '-  After  all,  the  reasoning  is  defect- 
ive; a  man  may  show  annoyance  at  being  called  a  sheep-stealer 
without  thereby  proving  that  he  has  just  been  released  from  jail. 

Another  result  of  this  apparent  induration  of  the  cuticle  in 
Englishmen  is  the  curious  coarseness  of  phrase  which  so  often 
annoys  an  American.  No  time  can  ever  reconcile  a  cis- Atlantic 
ear  to  the  heartiness  with  which  an  otherwise  well-bred  English 
lady  will  talk  frankly  of  "  tubbing  "  and  of  "  cleaning  herself." 
It  suggests  the  complaint  made  by  Lord  Melbourne  of  certain 
London  beauties,  that  they  gave  him  too  much  of  their  natural 
history.  I  do  not  know  any  well-educated  Americans,  except 
one  or  two  Southern  lady  novelists,  who  habitually  use  the 
word  "nigger,"  but  in  English  literature  and  speech  it  seems 
universal.  Froude  employs  it  through  all  his  books  of  travel, 
and  even  so  graceful  a  writer  as  the  late  Mrs.  Ewing  uses  it  in 
her  pretty  stories.  She  also  has  the  very  offensive  word  "  stink- 
ing," and  one  finds  and  hears  it  everywhere.  "  As  a  rule," 
writes  James  Pa}^  from  London,  in  the  New  York  "  Independ- 
ent," "  I  hate  people  that  stink  of  money."  f  So,  in  society, 
Americans  are  constantly  placed  in  the  absurd  position  of 
being  lectured  for  want  of  refined  perception  by  writers  whose 
language  and  manners  offend  us  at  every  step.  The  highest, 
the  most  gifted,  are  not  free  from  this  offensiveness  of  lan- 
guage. When  I  heard  the  most  eminent  of  English  poets  say 
of  some  bad  verse  that  it  was  "rot,"  at  a  time  when  that  odious 
Anglicism  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  seemed  to  my 
startled  imagination  as  if  the  Yenus  of  Milo  had  opened  her 
marble  lips  and  had  begun  to  curse  and  swear.  The  trouble 
is,  that  such  phrases  reach  us  also  very  rapidly,  and  take  root 
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among  us  like  other  weedjj.  No  doubt  America  fumislies  some 
slang  to  England  also,  and  we  often  go  to  London  to  hear  it  for 
the  Hrst  time  from  cultivated  lips.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  pugilists  and  circus-riders  are  not  here  to  be  found  so  fre- 
quently in  fastidious  circles,  and  thus  our  opportunities  of  pick- 
ing up  their  flowers  of  speech  are  more  limited  than  in  London 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice,  that  this  lack  of 
sensitiveness  in  the  Englishman  is  at  the  foundation,  not  merely 
of  many  demerits,  but  of  some  of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues, 
and  especially  of  his  energetic  self-assertion.  The  American 
errs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  both  faults  and  virtues  are 
often  due,  in  his  case,  to  the  quality  of  being  too  thin-skinned. 
Mr.  Darwin  never  said  an  acuter  thing  than  when  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Gray,  during  the  American  civil  war:  "We  cannot  enter 
into  your  feelings  [i  e.,  as  to  the  hostility  of  England]  ;  if  Scot- 
land were  to  rebel  I  presume  we  should  be  very  wroth,  but 
r  do  not  think  we  should  care  a  penny  what  other  nations 
thought."*  Mr.  Darwin  heartily  sympathized  with  the  anti- 
slavery  cause ;  but  our  sensitiveness  to  the  general  English 
want  of  sympathy  on  that  point  amazed  him.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  English  mode  of  action,  which  is  to  go  on  your 
own  course,  and  "not  care  a  penny"  what  others  think.  The 
difference  runs  through  everything;  it  makes  the  American 
too  self-conscious,  too  visibly  sensitive,  and  the  Englishman 
too  stolid  and  aggressive.  Wherever  he  goes,  the  American 
wishes  to  adapt  himself  to  the  habits  of  the  country  ;  the  En- 
glishman desires  to  adapt  the  habits  of  the  country  to  him- 
self. The  American  is  pleased  at  being  taken  for  a  French- 
man, an  Italian,  a  German ;  the  Englishman  would  be  vexed  by 
such  a  misapprehension,  were  it  possible.  This  spirit  of  adapta- 
tion is  easily  carried  to  excess  by  the  American,  but  it  tends  to 
keep  up  the  amenities  of  life.  Being  sensitive  himself,  one 
respects  the  feelings  of  others,  and  would  rather  forego  sugar  in 
his  coffee  than  annoy  his  host.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  over-sensitiveness  does  much  to  produce  that  ingenuousness 
and  frankness  which  constitute,  after  all,  the  attraction  of  the 
English  manner.     The  young   men   of  the  colleges  and  great 
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schools  seem  to  me  the  most  attractive  class  in  English  society ; 
they  certainly  carry  the  dew  of  their  youth  longer  than  our 
young  Americans,  who  seem,  by  comparison,  prematurely  saga- 
cious and  experienced. 

One  feels  this  attractive  directness  in  the  Englisli  manner  all 
the  more  after  spending  some  time  in  France.  The  charm  of  the 
French  manner  is  in  a  certain  degree  feline,  while  the  merit  of 
tlie  English  manner  is  canine;  they  seem  to  cultivate  a  rude 
honesty  in  themselves,  as  in  their  bull-dogs.  In  the  "  Manuel 
de  la  Bonne  Societe,"  by  the  Comtesse  de  Valresson,  she  assures 
us  that  Christianity  and  good  manners  are  the  same  thing ;  and, 
when  she  goes  into  particulars,  instructs  us  that  we  must  always 
tell  invalids  how  remarkably  well  they  are  looking,  and  public 
officials  how  much  their  departments  have  improved  in  their 
hands.  In  short,  her  Christianity  omits  absolutely  the  element 
of  truth.  But  the  English  nation  does  not  err  on  that  side  ;  it, 
indeed,  has  truthfulness  enough  for  a  whole  continent,  and  almost 
too  much  for  an  island.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
French  side,  which  is,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
American  side  also.  Nothing  makes  society  more  unpleasant 
than  a  truthfulness  which  is,  so  to  speak,  indecently  exposed. 
If  this  supposed  truthfulness  takes  the  form  of  national  self- 
assertion,  it  is  at  its  height.  When  I  think  of  the  frankness 
with  which  our  English  cousins  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  when 
in  foreign  countries,  and  apply  their  own  unvarying  standards 
to  all  the  world,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  where  we 
Americans  picked  up  our  modesty.  Any  experienced  traveler 
can  easily  parallel  the  story  lately  told  of  the  young  English- 
man at  a  Trouville  table  dliote,  who  audibly  remarked  to  his 
sister  that  there  was  no  society  on  the  Continent  fit  for  an 
Englishman  to  associate  with.  But  the  assumption  is  not 
brought  to  its  highest  point  until  an  author  of  the  grade  of 
Hamerton  gravel v  protests  against  the  current  impression  that 
there  can  be  no  real  gentlemen  outside  of  England,  and  gravely 
points  out  that  he  himself  has  personally  known  three  or  four. 

It  must  be  owned  that  neither  Englishmen  nor  Americans 
appear  at  their  best  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  there  is,  at  least, 
this  difference,  that  whereas  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Ameri- 
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cans  travel,  and  thereby  afford  to  the  observer  a  cross-section,  as 
it  were,  of  their  whole  nationality,  the  English  traveling  class  is 
a  picked  body,  in  comparison,  and  should  show  that  nation 
at  its  best.  If  Englishmen  of  the  lower-middle  or  lower  class 
travel,  they  are  apt  to  be  labeled  as  "Cook's  tourists,"  and 
quietly  excluded  from  the  account.  I  can  remember  to  have 
been  attacked  by  some  very  pleasant  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men  in  Switzerland  in  regard  to  the  ignorance  and  bad  manners 
of  an  American  in  the  diligence,  and  they  said  frankly,  "  You 
would  not  find  such  a  man  among  English  travelers."  "  Not 
among  Cook's  tourists?"  I  asked.  "Oh!"  said  one  of  them, 
conclusively,  "of  course  we  did  not  mean  them."  I  had  some 
trouble  to  explain  to  them  that  the  American  "Cook's  tourists" 
usually  traveled  first-class,  and  without  being  labeled,  and  that 
they  were  necessarily  included  in  the  general  average ;  but 
that,  tried  by  any  fair  comparison,  the  American  traveling  man- 
ners were,  perliaps,  as  good  as  any.  Ill-mannered  people  of  all 
nations  usually  show  to  the  lea^jt  advantage  when  away  from 
home,  because  the  virtues  of  hospitality  do  not  then  enter  into 
their  behavior.  Tested  by  the  standard  of  hospitality,  the  En- 
glishman has  no  need  to  fear  comparison  with  any  other  nation  ; 
and  if  his  taste  seems  equivocal,  and  he  sometimes  seems  to 
prefer  his  Americans,  as  he  likes  his  game,  a  little  high-flavored, 
we  must  not  be  too  particular. 

We  must  own,  also,  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
remains  a  certain  quality  in  the  English  nature  which  one  is 
compelled  to  regard  with  thorough  admiration,  a  certain  manli- 
ness, a  ready  self-sacrifice,  a  sense  of  justice,  a  fiber  of  oak. 
Asking  the  first  English  soldier  I  saw,  on  my  first  visit  to 
England,  some  questions  about  the  service,  I  was  told  by  him 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  was  a  short, 
sturdy  fellow,  with  the  chevrons  of  an  orderly  sergeant,  and  his 
cheeks  and  hair  were  almost  as  rubicund  as  his  uniform ;  yet  I 
thought  he  flushed  a  little  more  when  I  remarked  that  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  was  a  famous  corps,  and  that  I  had  read  its  his- 
tory. After  this  he  lingered  awhile  at  the  post-office,  where  I 
was  doing  an  errand,  and,  coming  up  to  me  on  my  reappearance, 
said:  "I  ought  to  have  explained  to  you,  sir,  that  although  I 
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belong  to  the  Coldstream  Guards,  as  I  told  jou,  I  was  not  origi- 
nally a  member  of  it.  I  was  transferred  to  it  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  where  I  was  wounded ;  and  I  wished  to  tell  you. 
that  you  are  not  to  take  me  for  a  fair  specimen  of  it.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  sir,  that  I  am  the  shortest  man  in  the  corps." 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  The  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders  ;  " 
and  whole  centuries  of  England's  greatness  were  summed  up  for 
me  in  this  single  piece  of  perfectly  gratuitous  self-sacrifice  for 
the  honor  of  his  comrades.  After  all,  there  is  a  certain  serious- 
ness at  the  foundation  of  the  English  nature.  Joubert  says, 
"  Les  Anglais  sont  eleves  dans  le  respect  des  choses  serieuses  ;'^  and 
something  of  this  grave  purpose  lies  at  the  foundation  of  what 
is  noblest,  even  in  manners.  But  even  seriousness  alone  is  not 
enough  ;  and  the  daring  Heine  declared  it  his  opinion  that  a 
blaspheming  Frenchman  was,  on  the  whole,  a  more  pleasing 
spectacle  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than  a  praying  Englishman. 
To  what  use,  then,  this  great  transplantation  of  the  English  race 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  its  mingling  with  more  varied  and  more 
mercurial  blood,  if  we  cannot  go  a  little  beyond  the  traditions  of 
our  parentage  and  make  virtue  attractive? 

T.    W.    HiGGINSON. 


THE  STUFF  THAT  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF. 

L  Sleep  in  man  is  the  periodical  rest  of  tlae  brain,  with  sus- 
pension of  volitional  muscular  activity.  The  system  of  relation, 
by  means  of  which  man  comes  to  know  and  is  linked  with  the 
outside  world  and  his  fellow  beings,  is  in  abeyance  for  the  sake 
of  repose  and  repair.  In  perfect  sleep  there  is  a  stoppage  of  sense- 
impressions,  a  locking  up  or  deadening  of  consciousness.  The 
system  of  maintenance  of  the  individual,  as  digestion,  respira- 
tion, secretion,  is  alone  doing  work,  and  that  probably  slowed 
t^j  half  or  three-quarters  speed.  The  only  parts,  then,  of  the 
nervous  system  inevitably  active  are  those  essential  to  the  per- 
sistence of  life — functions  simply  automatic  and  called  orderly- 
reflex,  which  are  as  unperceived  as  if  the  fore-brain  were  wanting 
— a  condition  shown  experimentally  in  animals  after  decapita- 
tion, or  when  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
has  been  interrupted.  Beheaded  frogs  will  whisk  off  a  drop 
of  acid  from  their  skin,  make  purpose-like  defensive  move- 
ments when  pinched  by  a  forceps,  pushing  their  feet  against  the 
instrument ;  croak  when  the  back  is  stroked,  and  take  a  sitting 
posture:  all  like  will-acts  with  a  whole  brain,  and  yet  they  are 
necessarily  only  inconscient  reflex  instincts  of  the  lower  nervous 
centers.  Dacoits,  a  band  of  thieves  in  India,  steal  a  mattress 
from  under  a  sleeper  without  waking  him,  first  deepening  sleep 
by  fanning  the  victim,  then  tickling  the  part  of  the  body  next 
the  operator,  when  the  sleeper  automatically  edges  away  a  little. 
The  fanning  and  tickling  are  repeated  till  the  man  sidles  quite 
off  his  bed. 

A  notion  of  the  distinction  between  conscious  volitional 
activity  and  that  which  is  only  automatic  is  essential  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep.  In  the  wak- 
ing state,  when  a  sensation  comes  to  the  gray  cells  of  the  fore- 
brain,  there  is  always  a  perception,  which  may  or  may  not  give 
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rise  to  a  will-act,  while  the  reception  of  a  stimulus  by  a  lower 
center  gets  only  an  automatic  answer.  Sleep  is  not  a  single 
state,  but  a  series  of  states.  This  may  be  made  plain  by  an 
analysis  of  an  after  dinner  snooze,  when  "  cihum  sequitur  somnus ; " 
or  of  a  catch-nap  at  church  or  in  a  carriage.  For  a  while  it  is  the 
"mystic  middle  state"  'twixt  sleep  and  wake.  When  the  expo- 
sition of  sleep  gains  upon  us,  the  eyelids  grow  heavy  and  droop, 
consciousness  gets  confused,  we  have  a  hazy  notion  of  what  is 
going  on  about  us,  and  fancy  often  makes  some  play  at  the  out- 
posts of  dreamland ;  there  is  gradual  loosening  of  the  muscular 
system,  the  eyelids  close,  the  head  bobs  and  then  falls  on  the 
chest ;  and,  as  we  steal  away  from  our  own  company,  the  muscu- 
lar sense — that  by  which  we  feel  the  possibilities  of  our  muscles, 
and  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  our  bodies — is 
deadened  and  soon  lost,  as  well  as  the  intuition  of  time  and 
space ;  and  then  we  are  "  off."     Lucretius's  description  is  perfect: 

*'  Debile  jit  corpus,  languescunt  omnia  membra  ; 
Brachia,  palpehrceque  cadunt,  poplitesqve  ciibanti 
Smpe  tama  suhmittuntur,  viresque  resohutii." 

We  are,  to  some  extent,  en  rapport  still  with  our  surroundings ; 
consciousne^  is  "  scotched,  not  killed,"  dim  impressions  loiter, 
and  a  slight  noise,  a  spoken  word,  even  in  a  low  tone,  the  stop- 
ping of  the  carriage  or  of  the  drowsing  preacher,  recall  conscious- 
ness, for  the  moment  a  little  dazed.  If  the  doze  has  not  been 
vexed,  the  awakening  is  by  steps,  and  if  we  heed,  we  shall  find 
that  the  muscular  sense  first  goes  on  duty,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  the  earliest  dawn  of  personality.  In  custom- 
ary sleep,  externality  and  the  measure  of  the  body  are  first  lost, 
the  mental  images  fading  away  last  in  clouding  thoughts  and 
flittering  fancies. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  mind  apparatus  is  a  complex  of  the 
rind  cells  of  the  fore-brain,  made  up  of  many  organs,  each  having 
its  fitting  office,  is  built  on  the  broad  basis  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Gall's  theory  of  multiple  sites  for  the  several  mind 
faculties,  though  true  in  principle,  was  chained  to  a  fictive  skull- 
chart,  which  put  it  out  of  court.  The  plotting  of  the  brain  rind 
by  later  neurologists,  known  as  "  localization,"  is  the  outcome  of 
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tried  and  satisfying  experiment  and  observation,  and  is,  within 
limits,  demonstrable.  Its  possibilities  of  development  are  large, 
if  not  spoiled  in  its  cradle  by  over-forcing,  and  if,  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  put  in  the  fining  pot  and  assayed  by  what  Goethe 
called  active  and  self-conquering  skepticism  (tJiatige  n.  selbstilher- 
windende  Skepsis), 

Much  of  the  brain  is  a  dark  continent,  and  mind  is  still  the 
most  obscure  chapter  of  anthroposophy.  The  philosopher  bows 
before  its  mystery,  which  passeth  understanding,  and  owns  that 
it  can  be  studied  only  in  its  manifestations — states  of  conscious- 
ness. The  tie  between  mind  and  matter  is  near,  sure,  and  lasts 
while  life  lasts;  but  its  nature  is  unknown,  and  n^iodern  science 
allows  that  it  fails  to  find  out  the  catena  of  causality  that  shall 
link  them  in  a  single  line.  They  will  never  be  reduced  to  a 
common  term.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  true  blend,  and  we  can- 
not consider  the  data  of  mind  apart  from  the  data  of  matter. 

No  brain  no  mind,  no  mind  without  a  working  brain.  There 
is  a  necessitated  correlation  between  the  noieiv  and  the  ovGia 
— the  facts  of  phenomena  and  the  facts  of  substance.  Goethe 
said.  No  spirit  without  matter,  no  matter  without  spirit.  The 
newest  branch  of  psychology,  psycho-physics,  is  doing  much  to 
give  a  closer  touch  to  the  understanding  of  many  of  the  vexed 
problems  of  mind,  and,  not  to  overstate  its  strength,  to  free  them 
from  the  conceits  of  metaphysic — the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot — and  the  gyves  of  theology. 

The  study  of  mind  on  these  lines  is  not  a  surrender  to 
materialism,  in  the  vague  and  unreasoned  sense  of  the  Philistine 
when  he  plants  his  scarecrow,  and  casts  soil  at  Science  in  her 
loving  and  earnest  striving  after  truth.  Such  twinship  of  mind 
and  matter  is  thinkable,  and  in  full  agreement  with  the  quests  of 
modern  science.  "  Truth,"  said  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  never  can  be 
opposed  to  truth." 

From  present  proved  data  we  have,  then,  full  warranty  to 
credit  the  hypothesis  that  the  cell  clusters  of  the  rind  are  the 
material  organs  of  mind  by  which  its  objective  tokens  are  made 
known ;  that  they  are  autonomous  yet  heteronomous,  independ- 
ent yet  interlocked  with  a  central  power,  and  subject  to  its  con- 
trolling and  combining  force,  like  our  States  and  general  gov- 
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ernment.  In  sleep  these  groups  may  be  variously  conditioned. 
Some  may  be  resting  or  getting  food,  while  others  are  wide 
awake,  full  fed,  and  kinetic. 

Burton  calls  sleep  "  a  binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the 
common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and  soul ;  "  and  Lucre- 
tius says,  ''^jacet  sine  sensu  corpus  onustum.^'  This  notion  of  the 
shutting  up  of  the  five  watchful  senses — the  closing  of  the  sensory 
thoroughfares  in  sleep — is  constantly  repeated  by  poets,  and  even 
physiologists.  It  is,  however,  not  a  fact.  In  deep  sleeps — som- 
nia  vera — common- value  sensations  are,  probably,  not  perceived. 
But  the  absence  or  lessening  of  consciousness  in  sleep  is  not 
due  to  disability  of  the  sense  end-organs ;  they  are  in  good  form 
and  fit  for  service,  though,  perhaps,  a  trifle  dull.  They  are  alive 
to  the  impact  of  the  irritant,  answer  the  call,  and  send  off  the  mes- 
sage ;  but  it  fails  to  get  heed  at  the  central  station,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  become  a  concept.  There  is  either  no  subjective  con- 
version of  the  objective  impression  at  all,  or  it  is  imperfect.  The 
shortcoming  is  not,  then,  in  the  end-organ,  which  does  its  work, 
but  in  the  receiving  one,  which  is  not  in  good  gear,  or  quite  out, 
as  sleep  is  deep  or  not.  It  fails  to  register,  or  registers  faintly  or 
amiss,  as  between  sleeping  and  waking.  It  is  a  case  of  non  capi- 
endo recipit;  what  is  offered  is  not  laid  hold  on.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  organ  of  sight,  for  it  is  cur- 
tained by  the  lids  and  does  not  receive  tbe  stimulus.  This  ob- 
jection is  overruled  by  the  facts  of  dreams  and  of  somnambulism. 

Psycho-physic  methods  have  taught  us  how  to  ascertain  the 
liminal  intensity  of  the  sleep-value,  and  the  amount  of  intensive 
irritation  needed  at  different  stages  to  cause  awakening.  Kohl- 
schiitter  ascertained,  by  direct  measurement,  that  the  intensity  of 
sleep  increases,  at  first  quickly,  then  more  slowly,  until  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  (Moningshoff  and  Priesbergen  say  one  and  three- 
quarters),  after  which  time  it  diminishes,  at  first  quickly,  then 
very  slowly,  reaching  its  terminal  value  at  waking  time.  Often, 
without  apparent  cause,  though  always  on  account  of  an  excita- 
tion, there  is  a  sudden  lowering  of  intensity,  attended  by  an 
inconscient  movement  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  by  a  partial  turn- 
ing over  of  the  trunk,  and  even  an  utterance  of  words,  generally 
incoherent ;  this  is  followed  by  an  immediate  deepening. 
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Many  interesting  eases  of  "most  fast  sleep,"  sleep  "in  spite 
of  thunder,"  are  of  trustworthy  record.  At  the  attack  on  Ran- 
goon, the  captain  of  one  of  the  steam  frigates  actively  engaged 
slept  for  two  hours  near  one  of  the  working  guns.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  boys  fell  asleep  on  the  decks  from  sheer 
fatigue.  During  long  marches  cavalrymen  sleep  soundly.  Napo- 
leon, it  is  said,  could  sleep  in  the  midst  of  battle.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  an  accustomed  noise  will  wake  the  sleeper,  as  well 
as  calling  his  name.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
dington  told  him  that,  as  a  youth,  serving  as  signal  lieutenant, 
he  often  remained  on  the  lookout  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  and 
when  relieved  and  he  went  below,  his  sleep  was  so  sound  that 
no  noise  could  wake  him,  though  trial  was  often  made ;  but 
when  the  word  "signal"  was  whispered  in  his  ear  he  \vould 
rouse  at  once.  The  tired  doctor  is  quick  to  hear  the  first  tinkle 
of  his  night-bell,  the  tick  of  the  instrument  wakes  the  drowsy 
telegraph  operator,  and  the  weary  mother  starts  up  from  sleep 
at  a  moan  or  rustle  of  her  babe.  Habit  and  periodicity  are 
immanent  in  the  nervous  system.  We  awake  at  the  accustomed 
time,  as  well  as  at  an  unusual  hour  fore-set  on  going  to  bed. 
Here  an  impression  has  been  registered  in  the  waking  state,  and 
is  liberated  at  a  given  moment  with  the  exactness  of  an  alarm- 
watch. 

A  much-debated  question  is,  whether  there  is  ever  total  sup- 
pression of  ideation  in  sleep ;  whether  the  circuit  of  thought  is 
open,  closed,  or  works  fitfully.  The  pure  metaphysicians  and 
the  psycho-physicists  are  not  at  one  on  this  point : 

* '  Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  stabat  Apollo. " 

Outside  of  dreaming  there  is  good  right  to  hold  that  latent 
mental  energy — unconscious  cerebration — goes  on,  adjusted  to 
the  sleep-value.  Many  a  plaguing  problem  and  intellectual  act 
have  been  carried  out  during  sleep.  Charlotte  Bronte,  when 
stalled  in  a  tale,  would  think  the  matter  over  before  falling 
asleep,  and  the  next  morning  all  would  be  clear. 

The  physical  mechanism  of  sleep  is  obscure.  All  the  theories 
are  unsatisfying,  from  the  "  labefaction  of  the  anirmis  "  of  Lucre- 
tius to  the  modern  hypotheses  of  a  "  lessened  blood-supply  "  of 
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Blumenbach,  the  "deficiency  of  animal  spirits"  of  Haller,  the 
"  cerebral  collapse  "  of  CuUen,  the  "  exhausted  irritability  "  of 
Brown  and  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  "accumulation  of  the  sewage 
products  of  the  body,"  the  "excess  of  lactic  acid"  of  Preyer, 
"brain-blood  stasis,"  tlie  "using  up  the  potential  energy  of 
the  nervous  centers,"  and  the  latest  speculation  of  Wundt,  the 
"inhibition  of  the  organ  of  apperception."  To  expose  the  short- 
comings of  these  theories  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  So  no 
scientific  solution  can  be  given  of  the  ground  nature  of  sleep. 
Its  phenomena  can  be  studied  intelligently  and  profitably,  but 
the  noumenon — the  ding  an  sich — shuns  us.  The  objective  data 
can  be  interpreted,  but  the  subjective  processus  is  hidden. 

On  awaking  we  quickly  know,  as  the  rising  senses  light  up 
consciousness,  how  we  have  slept;  whether  we  have  had  the 
somnus  humanus — the  "  mortal  good  sleep,"  restful  and  restor- 
ing, nature's  soft  nurse — or  an  unrefreshing  night  of  slumbering 
agitation.  "  Nothing,"  says  Hippocrates,  "is  so  destructive  of 
human  nature,  or  wastes  the  spirits,  blood,  and  strength  more 
than  want  of  sleep."  Sleeplessness  owns  so  many  different 
causes  that  it  is  not  surprising,  when  the  right  one  is  not  sought 
for  and  found,  and  the  rule-of-thumb  treatment  is  followed,  that 
it  so  oft-en  proves  past  cure.  Mental  and  physical  fatigue,  "  days 
with  toil,"  are  supposed  to  give  "  nights  of  sleep ;  "  but  such  is 
not  always  the  case.  An  over-fagged  brain  or  body  is  often  a 
sure  hinderance  of  sleep,  and  brings  a  night  of  "  tumbling  and 
tossing." 

II.  Dreaming  may  be  defined  a  mind -drama,  performed  dur- 
ing sleep,  in  which  the  chief  actor  is  Fancy,  who  plays  many 
parts.     Chaucer  called  dreams 

"but  interludes,  which  Fancy  makes. 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes, 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things." 

Milton  says  that  when 

"  nature  rests,  and  Reason 
Retires  into  her  private  cell,     ... 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her,  but  misjoining  shapes 
Wild  work  produces. " 
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"In  waking  life,"  wrote  Aristotle,  "we  all  have  a  world  in 
common,  but  in  dreams  each  one  has  a  world  of  his  own."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  styled  dreams  "  the  deceptions  of  imagination  when 
reason  drops  the  reins."  "I  know,"  says  Oldbuck,  "no  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  hallucinations  of  madness ;  the  un- 
guided  horses  run  away  with  the  carriage  in  both  cases,  only  in 
the  one  the  coachman  is  drunk,  in  the  other  he  slumbers." 

In  the  dreaming  state  there  is  a  suspension  of  will-control 
over  the  thought-current,  which  flows  on  in  incoherent  series ; 
there  is  a  travesty  of  reason,  and  the  incongruities  of  the  dream 
tissue  are  not  corrected,  by  judgment.  Attention  and  reflection 
are  wanting.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  contest  of  wit  in  a  dream. 
Said  he : 

"Now  one  raay  mark  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  reflection;  for  had 
not  my  judgment  failed  me  I  should  have  seen  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed 
antagonist,  by  whose  apparent  superiority  I  felt  myself  mortified,  was  as  much 
furnished  by  me  as  that  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character." 

From  what  sources  is  the  dream-food  supplied  ?  Commonly 
from  two ;  namely,  revived  residua  of  concepts  perceived  during 
a  recent  waking  state,  and  stored  in  the  memories ;  and  imme- 
diate sensory  impressions  transmitted  by  the  end-organs.  The 
frequency  of  the  first — the  survival  of  fresh  events — has  been 
remarked  by  Cicero  and  Lucretius : 

**  What  fills  men's  minds  they  dream  O'ernight  ; 
The  lawyers  plead,  the  warriors  fight, 
The  sailors  think  of  storms." 

Mercutio  tells  how  lovers  dream  of  love,  courtiers  of  suits, 
lawyers  of  fees,  parsons  of  another  benefice,  and  soldiers  of  cut- 
ting foreign  throats,  of  breaches  and  ambuscadoes.  The  dreams 
of  animals  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  order.  Lucretius  de- 
scribes racers  starting  in  their  sleep,  as  if  eager  for  the  course; 
baying,  panting  hounds,  with  quivering  limbs,  pursuing,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  the  stag ;  the  house-dog,  asleep  on  the  hearth,  growl- 
ing and  barking  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of  the  stranger.  So 
Scott,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  : 

**  The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 
Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race." 
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Hounds   in  sleep,    according  to  Chaucer,    "will   open   for   tlie 
prey,"  and  Drydeu  says: 

*'  Little  birds  in  sleep  their  songs  repeat." 

The  contents  of  a  dream,  taking  shape  and  tone  from  abid- 
ing experiences,  are  often  an  odd  motley  ;  ill-matching  thoughts, 
past  or  late,  madly  jostle  one  another,  tumbling  clubbed  into 

the  stream  of  fancy  : 

''  such  stuff 
.    .     .     dreams  are  made  on." 

In  the  second  series  present  sensory  excitations  furnish  the 
suggesting  material,  which  is  usually  absurdly  transfigured. 
Here  the  sensations  are  not,  as  in  the  waking  state,  graduated 
to  the  stimulus,  but  often  grotesquely  heightened.  These  dreams 
are  in  terms  of  touch,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  sight.  The  great 
area  of  the  complex  tactual  sense  gives  it  first  place  as  a  fac- 
tor, from  space  capacity,  to  receive  excitants.  An}^  modifica- 
tion of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  or  the  accident  of  an  unusua^ 
stimulus,  as  the  entanglement  of  the  hands  or  toes  in  the  bed- 
clothes, may  provoke  a  dream-image,  whimsical  and  *'  in  dimension 
grossly  clad,"  but  plainly  suggested.  Simon  dreamed  of  a  dice 
of  huge  bulk ;  waking,  he  found  that  he  held  part  of  the  sheet 
twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a  cubic  body  about 
the  size  of  the  dice  pictured  in  his  sleep.  A  friend  dreamed  that 
he  was  carrying  a  corpse  in  his  teeth,  carefully  steering  it  through 
three  rooms,  shunning  all  obstacles,  and  feeling  the  clammy  body 
hitting  his  naked  skin.  Depositing  his  horrible  load  he  instantly 
waked,  and  discovered  his  open  hand  lying  on  the  marble  top  of 
the  night-table. 

The  sense  of  hearing  has  the  next  place  in  begetting  dream 
freaks  from  physical  factors.  The  writer  recently  dreamed  of  a 
thunder-storm  ;  no  lightning  was  seen,  but  peal  after  peal  heard, 
the  last  awaking  him,  when  he  found  a  garbage  cart  going  by 
in  the  street,  with  its  rattling,  pounding  noise.  Music  played 
near  the  sleeper  has  suggested  a  dream  of  a  concert  of  seraphs. 
The  interesting  experiments  of  Prevost.  D'Hervey,  and  Maury 
show  the  influence  of  irritants  coming  through  the  inlets  of  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  in  causing  dream-forms.  The  odor  of 
Cologne  water  carried  M.  Maury  to  the  shop  of  Farina,  at  Cairo. 
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Burning  a  match  under  bis  nostrils  sent  him  to  sea  in  a  vessel 
whose  powder-room  blew  up. 

Bodily  ailments  and  noxious  humors  that  infest  the  blood  give 
rise  to  and  shape  dreams,  the  perverted  sensations  being  seized 
upon  by  hazy  consciousness  and  read  awry.  An  eminent  writer 
relates  that  when  young  he  was  fond  of  books  of  travel.  One 
night,  after  reading,  he  dreamed  he  was  aboard  a  vessel  anchored 
off  a  foreign  coast.  After  a  quarrel  with  his  captain  the}-  both 
went  ashore  to  settle  the  matter.  Thrice  the  captain's  ball  struck 
him  at  the  same  spot  in  the  forehead,  yet  he  did  not  fall.  After 
the  third  fire  he  awoke,  and  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  neuralgia  at  the  point  his  antagonist's  ball  had  entered. 

Chaucer  declares  that  dreams 

"  Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred. 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food." 

So  Monkbams  accounts  for  the  professor's  disturbed  sleep : 

"  Considering  that  the  Illustrissimus  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  of  collops, 
smoked  six  pipes,  drank  ale  and  brandy  in  proportion,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
his  having  a  fit  of  the  nightmare." 

A  supper  of  Welsh  rare-bit,  or  some  like  indigestible  food,  fol- 
lowed by  incubus,  with  an  elephant  or  an  ancestor  doing  a  war- 
dance  on  the  stomach,  or  a  struggling  with  a  giant  on  your  back, 
is  probably  within  the  experience  of  many  readers. 

Some  dreams  hardly  belong  to  either  of  these  series,  and  seem 
the  spontaneous  minting  of  fancy.  But  these,  too,  probably  own 
a  physical  basis,  the  impressions  having,  at  some  time  or  other, 
stolen  unawares  into  the  brain  and  been  stored  in  the  memories, 
and  suddenly  popped  out  in  sleep  in  some  mad  attire.  Lovel's 
dream  in  "  The  Antiquary  "  is  of  this  sort.  He  tells  Oldbuck 
that  in  the  night's  dream  he  had  been  shown  words  that  he  did 
not  remember  ever  having  seen.  The  laird  replies  that  he  had 
read  the  very  words  aloud  during  the  evening,  adding,  "Your 
mind  was  bent  elsewhere,  but  your  ear  mechanically  received 
and  maintained  the  sounds,  and  your  busy  fancy,  stirred  by 
Grizel's  legend,  introduced  this  scrap  into  your  dream." 

Sometimes  there  is  a  projection  backward,  and 

"  Forgotten  things,  long  cast  behind,  , 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain  and  come  to  mind." 
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Common  sense  and  memory  are  mistrusted  when  we  see  and 
talk  with  those  we  know  have  been  long  dead,  and  they  with,  us : 

"  Strange  dream  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think  and  speak." 

The  influence  of  brain  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  opium, 
hashish,  ether,  nitrous-oxide  gas,  chloroform,  chloral,  cocoaine, 
and  so  on,  in  the  genesis  and  coloring  of  dreams,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  were  great  dreamers, 
and  both  were  opium-eaters. 

Dreaming  has  a  wide  realm  of  tears,  tortures,  and  the  touch 
of  joy.     There  are,  according  to  Ben  Jon  son, 

'*  Dreams  that  have  honey,  and  dreams  that  have  stings." 

Some  dreams  "lift  us  above  ourselves  with  cheerful  thoughts," 
whilst  others  "abuse  the  curtained  sleep,"  and  leave  a  weight 
upon  our  waking  thoughts. 

The  moral  faculty  is  sometimes  dulled  or  absent  in  a  dream, 
when  we  do  without  scruple,  and  even  with  pleasure,  what  we 
should  look  upon  with  horror  in  the  waking  state.  Mr.  Richard 
Napier,  a  man  of  tender  heart,  dreamed  that  he  ran  his  best 
friend  througb  tbe  body,  and  felt  great  pleasure  on  seeing  the 
point  of  his  sword  come  out  between  the  shoulders. 

Poets  have  sung  the  patient  midnight  sleep,  which  is  said  to 
be  little  liable  to  be  abused  by  dreams  wicked  or  charitable. 
Dreams  that  scent  the  morning  air  are  reckoned  as  the  ones  most 
steeped  in  favor.  That  they  migbt  enjoy  their  morning  dreams 
undisturbed  the  Sybarites  killed  their  matin  heralds,  the  cocks. 
Dreams  decline  in  frequency  and  vividness  from  childhood  to 
old  age ;  and  women  dream  oftener  and  more  fancifully  than 
men,  owing  to  their  larger  emotional  life. 

The  question  wbether  any  state  of  sleep  is  innocent  of  dream- 
ing is  bard  to  answer,  as  the  fact  is  one  of  observation  and  mem- 
ory, and  so  many  dreams  "come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  leav- 
ing no  trace,  as  circlets  made  by  the  stone  thrown  into  the  pond. 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  others,  following 
traditional  metaphysics,  hold  that  percipience  never  fails,  and 
that  dreaming  is  always  going  on  during  sleep.  Lord  Brougham 
argues  that  we  dream  only  in  the  transit  of  sleep  to  waking,  or 
the  contrary,  or  when  sleep  is  loosened,  or,  in  dream-terms, 
36 
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before  or  after  tbe  limioal  intensity  is  reached;  or,  as  Luekie 
Elspeth  puts  it,  "  before  folk  win  the  lang  sleep  and  the  sound." 
Some  persons  claim  they  never  dream,  but  we  know  how  soon 
a  dream  remembered  on  awaking  passes  from  our  memory,  and 
small  faith  is  to  be  given  to  such  testimony.  Richard  Baxter 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton  said  they  always  awoke  dreaming. 
Those  who,  like  Panza,  never  wish  for  a  second  sleep,  because 
the  first  lasts  from  night  to  morning,  are  not  likely  to  remem- 
ber their  dreams,  if  they  should  happen. 

That  "  cerebration "  goes  on  in  dreams  we  have  abundant 
proof.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote :  "In  one  dream  I  can  com- 
pose a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my 
memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never 
study  but  in  my  dreams."  Dr.  Franklin  assured  Cabanis  that 
the  bearing  of  political  events  which  puzzled  him  when  awake 
was  clearly  unfolded  to  him  in  his  dreams.  Condorcet  perfected 
in  a  dream  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem ;  Condillac,  while 
writing  his  "  Cours  d'Etudes,"  developed  many  subjects,  broken 
off  before  retiring,  dreaming  them  over.  Voltaire  dreamed  a 
whole  canto  of  the  "Henriade,"  Maignan  the  truth  of  his  the- 
orems, and  Kruger  worked  out  complicated  questions.  Tar- 
tini  heard  in  sleep  the  arch-fiend  play  his  celebrated  sonata, 
which  he  wrote  down  on  awaking;  Hermas  said  his  "Pastor" 
was  dictated  to  him  by  a  voice  while  he  slept ;  Coleridge  in 
sleep  composed  "  Kubla  Khan,"  and  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson 
tells  us  that  his  brownies  do  half  his  work  during  sleep,  and 
that  he  dreamed  the  window  scene  in  "  Dr.  Jekvll  and  Mr. 
Hyde."  The  story  that  Kaspar  Hauser  told  the  cobbler  who 
discovered  him,  was,  if  not  a  pure  invention,  probably  dreamed. 

If  the  theory  of  sleep  afore  given  be  a  true  one,  or  even  in 
the  right  direction — and  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams  can  be  explained — there  is 
nothing  strange  in  latent  cerebration,  and  in  the  brain  being 
always  populous  of  images.  If  we  suppose  the  cell  groups  vari- 
ously conditioned  during  sleep,  some  empty  and  undergoing 
repair,  others  tenanted,  but  in  the  shadow  of  repose,  others,  again, 
in  bright  light,  teeming,  full  of  life,  we  can  understand  how  idea- 
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tion  can  go  on  bj  vicarious  and  alternate  energy  of  the  several 
clusters. 

In  dreaming,  the  swiftness  of  thought  and  the  rapidity  of 
sense-perceptions  are  somewhat  marvelous.  Processions  that 
would  occupy  an  hour  to  pass  in  the  real  world  go  by  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  years  are  curdled  into  moments,  as  in  persons 
in  instant  danger  of  death. 

Somniloquy  is,  probably,  always  an  outcome  of  dreaming. 
This  term  does  not  mean  the  rambling  word  or  words  that  bub- 
ble out  in  sleep,  but  intelligible  sentences,  often  telling  of  the 
rude  commotion  that  makes  the  night's  dismay. 

*'  Indicioque  sui  facti persaepe  fuere." 

"when  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets  " — 

the  unpacking  in  words  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

Somnambulism  is  an  acted  dream,  and  hallucinations  are 
dreams  of  waking  life. 

Heermann  and  Dr.  J.  Jastrow  have  studied  the  dreams  of 
the  blind,  and  found  that  such  as  lose  their  sight  before  five  to 
seven  years — the  critical  blinding  age — never  dream  in  visual 
terms,  whilst  those  who  become  blind  after  this  period  all  have 
dream  vision.  Dr.  Jastrow  believes,  from  data  furnished  by  the 
examination  of  two  hundred  blind,  that  they  dream  less  than  the 
sighted,  and  most  in  terms  of  hearing ;  next,  from  sensations 
furnished  by  touch,  their  master  sense ;  and  a  few  in  terms  of 
taste  and  smell.  Heading  the  raised  type  with  the  finger  never 
happens  in  their  dreams.  The  boys  dream  of  playing,  running, 
jumping,  and  so  on ;  the  men  of  broom-making  (in  terms  of 
motion  and  feeling,  and  not  of  sight),  piano-tuning,  teaching, 
and  the  like ;  the  girls  and  women  of  sewing,  fancy  and  house- 
hold work,  etc. 

The  dreams  of  the  deaf-mute  are  still  a  virgin  field.  Prof. 
Gr.  Stanley  Hall  has  studied  the  dream  life  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
He  says  her  sleep  is  constant  dreaming.  The  tactual-motor  sen- 
sations, by  which  she  receives  her  mind  food  and  communicates 
with  her  fellow  beings  and  gets  her  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  chiefly  supply  her  dream  food.     She  will  suddenly  talk 
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a  few  words  with  her  fingers,  too  rapidly  and  too  imperfectly  to 
be  understood,  never  making  a  sentence.  All  the  people  that 
enter  into  her  dreams  talk  with  their  fingers.  Sight  and  hear- 
ing terms  are  absent,  or,  strictly  speaking,  vague,  and  more  likely 
to  be  akin  impressions — heat  and  jar.  In  her  journal,  the  terms 
of  sight  she  uses  show  great  limitations  of  her  notion  of  this 
sense.  She  speaks  of  hearing  with  her  feet :  "  I  placed  a  little 
chair  before  me.  I  put  the  musical  box  on  it,  so  I  could  feel  it 
play  with  my  feet." 

Meredith  Clymer. 
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MORAL   PRINCIPLE   IN   PUBLIC   AFFAIRS. 

In  tlie  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  idle  and  useless,  lies  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  the  residue  of  excessive  taxation.  During  the 
nine  years  since  specie  resumption  the  government  has  col- 
lected from  its  people  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  its  ordinary  expenditures,  including  pensions  and  sinking- 
fund  investments ;  about  a  thousand  millions  has  been  consumed 
in  reducing  the  funded  debt,  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  left,  with  no  prospect  of  its  disbursement  except 
by  buying  bonds  at  a  constantly  rising  premium.  During  these 
nine  years  all  the  industries  of  the  country  have  suffered  from 
the  cruel  drain,  yet  Congress  after  Congress  has  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  reduce  taxation.  Neither  of  the  great 
political  parties  ventured  seriously  to  grapple  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation,  and  so  the  people  were  left  to  suffer. 

What  is  most  striking  in  this  episode,  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  in  history,  is  that  while,  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  political  economy,  the 
claims  of  labor,  free  trade,  protection,  and  even  about  points  of 
party  policy  incidentally  related  to  our  system  of  taxation, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  neglect  of  ethical  considera- 
tions. For  nine  years  the  Treasury  has  daily  sucked  in  great 
sums  of  money  which  the  government  should  not  take,  to  which 
it  has  no  just  title,  and  which  is  really  robbed  from  the  people  ; 
but  no  sense  of  shame  flushes  the  cheeks  of  anv  amono^  the  hun- 
dreds  in  Congress  and  the  thousands  outside  who  can  arrest  this 
drain  and  abolish  this  wrong,  but  who  will  not  do  so  because  of 
the  restraints  of  party  politics,  or  for  fear  that  loss  or  injury  may 
result  to  some  investment  or  some  enterprise  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

Now  and  then  some  petty  thief,  tormented  by  remorse,  is 
driven  to  divest  himself  of  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  cents,  and 
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these  are  mingled  with  the  millions  which  the  law  is  systematic- 
ally stealing  from  the  people  ;  the  newspapers  chronicle  "  another 
contribution  to  the  conscience  fund;"  but  the  incident  awakes  no 
sympathetic  movement  of  conscience  among  those  who  profit, 
politically  or  otherwise,  by  the  despoiling  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  a  law  requiring  all  surplus  revenues 
to  be  dumped  into  the  ocean,  the  waste  would  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  unmoved  bv  the  wickedness  of  excessive 
taxation;  but  is  there  really  any  difference?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  money  may  be  wasted  without  being  thrown  into  the  sea  ? 
The  entire  surplus  revenue  is  wasted,  so  far  as  the  individuals 
are  concerned  to  whom  the  money  rightfully  iDclongs  and  from 
whom  it  has  been  wrongfully  taken.  Regarded  as  their  money, 
and  not,  as  it  is  not,  the  money  of  the  government,  every  dispo- 
sition of  it  is  wasteful  except  its  restitution,  dollar  for  dollar,  cent 
for  cent,  to  the  individuals  from  whom  it  came.  Whether  used 
to  buy  silver  at  a  discount  or  bonds  at  a  premium,  whether  con- 
sumed in  unnecessary  expenditures  or  locked  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Treasury,  what  each  man  contributes  through  excessive  taxation 
to  the  surplus  is  as  absolutely  lost  to  him  as  if  it  were  "in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried."  To  speak  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  "  restoring  the  money  to  the  people,"  is  either  a  fraud 
or  a  fallacy,  according  to  the  lights  of  the  speaker.  He  who 
knowingly  and  habitually  pays  for  what  he  buys  more  than  he 
needs  to  pay,  is  in  peril  of  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  whoever,  by 
fraud  or  by  force,  causes  another  to  commit  such  extravagance  is 
in  peril  of  the  law ;  yet  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  tax- 
payers have  been  for  years  knowingly  paying  for  their  govern- 
ment more  than  it  actually  costs,  certain  honored  and  trusted 
senators  and  representatives  have  employed  the  force  of  law 
to  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  certain  party  leaders  and  news- 
papers have  used  false  statements,  fraudulent  representations  and 
suggestions,  and  insincere  arguments  to  mislead  voters  and  to 
maintain  this  extortion,  while  the  people  seem  to  "  love  to  have 
it  so."  Hence  it  appears  that,  without  violence  to  moral  sensi- 
bility, we  repress  and  punish  in  the  individual  what  we  exact  of 
the  citizen ;  we  send  extortioners  to  jail,  and  return  to  Congress 
those  who  maintain  excessive  taxation  ;  we  execrate  the  common 
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liar,  and  subscribe  to  newspapers  that  live  upon  economic  false- 
hoods ;  we  outlaw  personal  waste,  and  fasten  profligacy  upon  our 
own  government. 

Plainly  there  is  something  out  of  joint  in  this  condition  of 
things,  and  to  the  serious  student  of  social  phenomena  it  is*sug- 
gestive  of  a  solution  of  continuity  in  moral  ideas,  a  dislocation 
of  principle  along  the  line  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
personal  conduct  and  political  thought  and  action.  This  sug- 
gestion must  needs  be  disquieting  when  we  consider  what  an 
obscure  and  variable  line  this  is ;  at  how  many  anxious  points  of 
one's  own  experience  it  is  obliterated,  so  that  even  a  groping  con- 
science fails  to  trace  it ;  how  often,  in  the  absorption  of  business 
or  under  the  excitement  of  politics,  good  men,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  disregard  the  distinctions  of  which  this  faint  line 
is  intended  to  be  the  delimitation.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  should  there  be  such  a  line  at  all  ?  Why  should  political 
ethics  allow  purposes,  methods,  and  actions  which  are  forbidden 
by  all  codes  of  morals  governing  personal  conduct? 

The  question  covers  too  much  ground  for  an  answer  to  be 
attempted  in  this  article ;  but  there  is  a  subdivision  of  it  which 
may  be  considered  within  the  limits  now  available,  and  which  is 
especially  timely,  namely,  the  ethical  force  of  economic  principles, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  legislation.  Under  our  system  of  government  this 
responsibility  rests  first  upon  State  legislatures  and  the  federal 
Congress ;  hence  if,  in  respect  to  legislation,  economic  science 
creates  duties,  these  duties  devolve  upon  those  bodies,  and  moral 
responsibility  being  in  its  nature  indivisible,  such  duties  devolve, 
also,  upon  every  member  of  any  such  body.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  the  moral  accountability  of  each  member  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  influence  which  he  exerts,  or  is  able  to  exert,  in 
the  consideration  of  measures  involving  economic  principles  and 
relations,  and  especially  to  the  weight  of  his  voice  or  example 
in  their  final  decision.  The  responsibility  here  defined  does  not, 
however,  rest  wholly  upon  representatives ;  these  are  chosen  by 
constituencies,  and  are  more  or  less  constrained  by  the  views 
and  the  prejudices  of  voters.  Even  the  unreasonable  and  unjust 
pretensions  of  local  interests  and  the  importunities  of  influential 
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persons  must  be  conforiiied  to  on  pain  of  defeat  The  civium 
ardor  prava  jubentium  is  not  to  be  lightly  turned  aside. 

Few  senators  or  representatives  would  venture  to  realize 
Burke's  conception  of  representative  accountability  ;  none  would 
feel  called  upon  to  do  so  except  in  matters  of  conscience,  and, 
unfortunately,  economic  legislation  is  not  recognized  generally  as 
involving  matters  of  conscience.  Here  is  the  core  of  the  trouble 
that  besets  our  times  ;  here  is  the  chief,  but  a  hidden,  source  of 
the  social  unrest,  the  industrial  disorders,  that  mar  the  symmetry 
of  American  prosperity  ;  economic  truth  has  not  acquired  ethical 
force. 

In  the  United  States,  society  is  constructed  altogether  upon 
the  industrial  basis,  and  modem  industry  is  a  living  organism 
framed  upon  a  vast  network  of  reciprocal  relations  and  depend- 
encies. The  currents  of  its  life  circulate  with  the  velocity  to 
which  steam  impels ;  electricity  is  its  nerve-force,  the  sciences 
are  its  faculties,  the  arts  constitute  its  members,  its  great  heart 
throbs  with  all  the  productive  energies  of  nature  raised  to  incal- 
culable power  by  the  mechanical  achievements  of  human  inven- 
tion. Eacb  man  or  woman  or  child  who  works,  each  human 
being  who  contributes  to  the  matter  or  to  the  force  which 
together  constitute  the  totality  of  our  industry,  sustains  some 
relation  to  every  other  such  contributor ;  every  person  is  an 
industrial  point  where  the  capillaries  of  supply  and  of  distribu- 
tion coalesce ;  every  one  is  incessantly  emitting  the  products  of 
his  industry  and  absorbing  the  products  of  others' industries ; 
the  channels  of  general  distribution  and  supply  are  gorged  with 
the  superfluities  of  all  on  the  way  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
all. 

Natural  laws  pervade  this  wonderful  system  and  sustain  it. 
Nothing  but  natural  law  could  hold  its  myriad  forces  in  balanced 
play,  guide  through  its  mazes  such  masses  of  material,  adjust  to 
every  man's  back  his  burden  of  labor,  bring  to  every  mouth  its 
daily  bread.  Natural  law  would  go  further,  apportioning  to 
every  man  his  due  share  of  industrial  opportunity  and  his  proper 
dividend  in  the  total  product  of  wealth ;  but  man,  voter  and 
legislator,. ofodn'nazVe  and  charlatan,  man  in  his  unwisdom  has 
presumed  to  interfere.     Statute  laws,  usurping  the  function  of 
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natural  laws  and  invading  their  sphere,  have  projected  disorder 
into  the  machinery ;  the  rhythm  of  its  movements  is  disturbed, 
abnormal  conditions  are  created,  so  that  our  wondrous  resources, 
energies,  and  achievements  are  running  abnormally  to  two  prod- 
ucts, millionaires  and  mendicants ! 

Natural  laws,  when  obstructed  or  overborne,  transfer  their 
energy  to  sub-laws,  and  in  our  case  such  sub-laws  have  produced, 
on  the  one  hand,  corporations  and  trusts,  on  the  other  hand 
labor  organizations.  The  first  are  castles  and  strongholds  of 
accumulated  wealth,  the  second  are  the  walled  cities  and  in- 
trenched camps  of  the  "  producers  of  wealth."  Here  is  war 
where  we  should  have  peace,  and  where  nature  would  have 
maintained  peace  but  for  man's  meddling. 

Outside  these  marshaled  forces  of  militant  industry  we  find 
great  masses  of  workers,  neither  armed  for  conflict  nor  desiring 
it,  taking  no  part  in  the  hostilities,  having  no  sympathy  with 
either  side,  and  yet  compelled  to  bear  the  cost  of  each  campaign. 
The  farmers  and  the  artisans,  the  small  shopkeepers,  the  modest 
tradesmen,  a  multitude  of  clerks,  sewing  women,  shop-girls,  chil- 
dren, and  aged  persons  suffer  in  pocket,  or  through  privation, 
every  time  there  is  a  lockout,  a  blow-out,  a  strike,  or  a  boycott. 
It  is  trite  to  say  that  these  things  are  the  products  of  a  too  rapid 
expansion  of  industry ;  but,  while  partially  true,  the  statement  is 
misleading.  Industry  cannot  expand  too  rapidly,  but  our  ideas 
ought  to  expand  with  it.  With  the  development  of  machinery 
the  science  of  mechanics  has  become  perfected ;  chemistry,  geol- 
ogy, physics,  have  all  advanced  with  the  growth  of  the  employ- 
ments to  which  they  minister ;  but  economic  science  has  not 
progressed  with  the  expansion  of  industry.  We  have  not  even 
adjusted  the  common  law  to  the  requirements  of  a  society  organ- 
ized wholly  upon  reciprocal  industrial  relations  and  interactions. 

A  rapidly  expanding  industry  demands  absolute  freedom  of 
environment ;  within  and  beyond  the  peripheries  it  successively 
transcends  there  must  be  room  for  both  the  old  and  the  new 
activities,  scope  for  constantly  augmenting  forces,  no  obstruc- 
tions,  no  counteractions.  These  conditions  do  not  exist  among 
us ;  no  wonder  that  the  old  frames  and  casings  are  strained  and 
cracked  by  the  energies  pent  within  them,  for  no  strength  of 
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material  can  resist  the  force  exerted  bj  cell  multiplication  in 
natural  growth. 

This  great  expansion  of  industry  is  not  quite  a  hundred  years 
old  ;  but  see  how  it  has  changed  the  physical  face  of  the  country, 
the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  social  habits.  What  corre- 
sponding changes  have  we  made  in  our  laws,  civil  and  criminal  ? 
How  have  we  adjusted  conveyances  of  property  to  the  accelerated 
movement  in  the  transfer  of  ownership  ?  What  efforts  have  been 
made  to  modify  the  precedents  and  the  practice  of  our  courts  in 
harmony  with  the  new  relations  generated  by  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try that  impregnates  every  source  of  individual  or  corporate 
activity  ?  The  material  gains  of  the  century  cannot  be  computed, 
its  intellectual  progress  has  been  bewildering,  in  literature  and  in 
art  there  has  been  a  veritable  efflorescence,  science  has  attained  a 
development  beyond  the  scope  of  eighteenth -century  conjecture  ; 
but  in  economics  we  have  stood  still,  nay,  we  have  even  drifted 
back  from  where  our  fathers  were  fifty  years  ago. 

The  one  science  of  all  others  which  can  enable  us  to  take 
proper  account  of  our  gain  in  wealth,  in  productive  force,  in 
commercial  effectiveness ;  the  one  science  that  can  teach  us 
to  make  this  wealth  a  national  blessing  without  its  becoming  a 
social  curse ;  the  one  science  that  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
duties  arising  out  of  industrial  relations,  and  guide  us  in  grafting 
a  new  morality  upon  the  dead  wood  of  the  old  systems,  has  been, 
and  still  is,  neglected  among  us.  We  have  passed  under  a  new 
social  dispensation,  but  the  light  of  its  gospel  is  denied  to  us. 
In  our  colleges  and  universities  economic  science  has  less  vital- 
ity than  the  dead  languages  ;  in  legislatures  and  in  Congress 
it  has  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  a  superstition.  Statesmen 
account  it  foolishness  ;  to  the  politician  it  is  a  stumbling-block. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  popular  attention  to  be  aroused  so  that 
this  neglected  science  may  be  brought  up  abreast  of  the  age. 
One  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  national 
conscience ;  another  way  is  to  excite  public  apprehension.  In- 
verting the  order  of  these  methods  so  as  to  reserve  the  nobler 
for  the  last,  let  it  be  considered  how  serious  is  the  present 
aspect  of  what  is  called  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor. 
Who  sees  any  remedy  for  the  antagonism  of  classes  ?     Who  pro- 
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poses  anv  basis  for  a  truce,  not  to  speak  of  permanent  peace  ? 
No  church  in  the  present  day  dares  to  hold  up  the  cross  or  any 
other  symbol  of  peace  and  mutual  good-will  between  these 
antagonists.  The  Episcopal  Church  puts  this  declaration  in  the 
mouth  of  every  votary  : 

*'  My  duty  toward  my  neighbor  is  to  love  him  as  myself  and  to  do  to  all 
men  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me ;  to  love,  honor,  and  succor  my  father 
and  mother ;  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority  ;  to  submit  myself  to  all  my 
governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters;  to  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters;  to  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed;  to  be  true  and 
just  in  all  my  dealings  ;  to  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart ;  to  keep 
my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing  and  my  tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying, 
and  slandering ;  to  keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity  ;  not 
to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods,  but  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get  mine 
own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  me." 

The  church  that  alone  adheres  to  this  formula  is  especially 
supported  by  those  who  belong  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  capitalist  class.  It  either  does  not  try,  or  else  it  has  failed, 
to  secure  adherents  from  the  "labor  element"  so  called  ;  but  no 
one  imagines  that  any  considerable  number  of  either  the  one  class 
or  the  other  would,  or  in  conscience  could,  subscribe  to  this  as  a 
complete  statement  of  social  duty.  The  old  systems  of  morals 
are  equally  impotent  to  restrain  the  greed  for  gain  on  the  one 
side,  the  fierce  assertion  of  the  rights  of  labor  on  the  other. 
Nor  do  they  teach  that  self-restraint  in  such  matters  is  a  duty. 
Industrial  co-operation  is  of  economic,  not  moral,  parentage. 

The  courts  have  strained  the  chains  of  precedent  to  the  point 
of  rupture  in  their  noble  effort  to  clothe  new-born  rights  in  obso- 
lete phraseology ;  but  the  new  cloth  threatens  to  rend  the  old 
garment,  the  new  wine  is  bursting  the  old  bottles.  The  laws  of 
master  and  servant  which  arose  in  England  when  feudal  service 
ceased  can  never  be  so  stretched  and  patched  as  to  cover  the 
relations  between  a  great  railroad  corporation  or  a  great  manu- 
facturing concern  and  the  thousands  of  "  hands  "  borne  on  its 
pay-rolls.  New  laws  must  be  devised  to  fit  our  new  needs,  new 
processes  must  be  adopted  to  suit  these  new  times,  or  else  the 
courts  will  fall  into  disrepute  and  society  will  vibrate  between 
industrial  despotism  and  social  anarchy. 
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But  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  the  situation.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  economic  truth 
has  an  ethical  sanction ;  let  it  be  admitted,  also,  that  economic 
science  can  adjust  equitably  the  relations  of  capital,  labor,  and 
all  other  factors  of  wealth  ;  must  it  not  follow  that  both  religion 
and  morality  will  thus  have  the  door  opened  to  them  to  re-oc- 
cupy their  old  seats  of  social  authority  ?  Will  not  religion  be 
inspired  to  formulate  a  nineteenth-century  statement  of  one's 
duty  to  one's  neighbor,  and  stimulated  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  duties  thus  defined?  Will  not  morality  take  jurisdiction 
of  economic  offenses,  and  a  conscience  be  evolved  that  is  capable 
of  comprehending  the  true  inwardness  of  "  the  management  of 
properties  "  ? 

Whether  or  not  economic  science,  when  elaborated,  will  be 
able  to  adjust  equitably  all  industrial  relations,  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experience.  Those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
sufficiency  of  science  for  every  social  need  will  accept  this  upon 
faith,  and  the  rest  of  us  must  wait  until  we  have  an  established 
science  of  ecoiiomy  set  in  a  fair  field  and  free  from  anti-economic 
laws  and  prejudices.  At  present  we  are  able  to  answer  only  the 
antecedent  questions.  Have  economic  principles  moral  force? 
Are  economic  truths  binding  upon  conscience? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  recognition  of  a  truth  is  in 
itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  to  believe  it  and  to  act 
upon  it  Truth  is  a  force,  a  belief-compelling,  will-urging  force, 
and  every  true  system  of  morals  aims,  or  professes  to  aim,  at  sub- 
duing to  the  force  of  truth  the  faculties,  the  impulses,  and  the 
passions  of  man.  The  fundamental  postulate  of  morals,  there- 
fore, is,  that  the  highest  duty  is  to  seek  for  what  is  true  in 
respect  to  those  matters  which  we  talk  about  and  in  respect  to 
whatever  influences  our  conduct.  To  speak  the  truth  one  must 
know  the  truth,  to  act  rightly  one  must  know  the  right ;  but  such 
knowledge  is  not  intuitive  nor  does  it  float  in  the  atmosphere ; 
it  must  be  obtained,  and  to  be  obtained  it  must  be  sought  for. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  no  one  can  be  a  good  soldier  with- 
out knowing  so  much  of  tactics  and  discipline  as  to  be  able  to 
conduct  himself  properly  on  every  military  occasion,  and  this 
involves  not  onlv  a  knowledge  of  what  he  should  do,  but  of 
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what  others  should  do.  The  knowledge  required  of  officers  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  which  suffices  for  privates ;  gen- 
erals must  know  strategy  as  well  as  tactics  and  discipline.  The 
highest  duty  of  every  man  in  an  army  is  to  study  military 
science.  Now,  our  industrial  condition  makes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  great  economic  army.  What  we  call  social 
relations  are  almost  entirely  industrial  relations,  or  else  they 
arise  out  of  industrial  relations ;  what  we  call  social  classes  are 
industrial  classes.  As  voters  and  tax-payers  all  citizens  are 
economic  factors ;  as  workers  or  as  supported  by  industry  all 
our  people  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  economic  laws ;  hence, 
the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  study  economic  science. 
The  discipline  and  the  tactics  of  industry  suffice  for  the  simple 
worker  and  voter ;  but  those  who  are  captains  of  industry,  those 
who  hold  or  who  aspire  to  political  office,  must  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  true  economy  just  as  there 
is  a  true  theology,  a  true  morality?  Scientific  truth  revealed 
through  the  operation  of  natural  laws  is  surely  as  well  authen- 
ticated, as  clearly  and  definitely  comprehensible,  as  morally  bind- 
ing upon  our  acceptance  and  belief,  as  spiritual  truth  revealed 
through  the  writings  of  prophets  and  evangelists.  Our  earliest 
and  strongest  beliefs,  those  upon  which  we  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent even  for  the  continuance  of  animal  existence,  are  drawn  from 
observation  of  the  uniformity  that  obtains  in  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  This  is  the  source  of  the  confidence  we  have  in 
the  testimony  of  our  senses,  in  the  stability  of  matter,  in  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  In  what  province  of  physical  existence,  in 
what  corner  or  recess  of  the  conceivable  universe,  under  what 
possible  conditions  of  form,  substance,  or  position,  can  the  human 
intellect  figure  to  itself,  in  fancy  ev^en,  a  being  or  a  thing  that  is 
or  rests  or  moves,  except  hy  the  never-relaxing  tension,  the 
never- varying  force,  of  nature's  laws? 

He  who  believes  that  God  governs  the  universe  must  also 
believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  his  ordinances ;  and  he  who 
feels  it  a  duty  to  learn  and  to  live  up  to  the  written  word  of 
God  cannot  escape  the  obligation  to  learn  and  to  live  up  to 
those  laws  which  he  has  wrought  into  the  very  nature  of  things, 
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and  which  he  has  fitted  the  human  mind  to  discern,  define,  and 
classify,  and  which  he  compels  it  to  recognize  as  belonging  to 
the  highest  order  of  verities.  The  scientific  man  realizes  that 
the  laws  of  nature  represent  absolute  truth,  that  their  invaria- 
bility is  not  only  indispensable  to  existence,  but  is  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  all  reasoning,  and  therefore  the  ultimate  basis 
of  every  form  and  degree  of  belief ;  while  the  theologian  must 
recognize  in  them  the  ordinances  of  that  constitution  with 
which  God  has  endowed  the  universe,  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  eternal  exercise  of  infinite  power. 

The  sanction  of  scientific  truth  being  complete  and  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society  being  obvious,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  there  is  the  very  highest  obligation  resting  upon  every  one 
to  study  this  science,  or  at  least  to  see  that  only  those  who  have 
mastered  it  are  intrusted  with  the  making  or  the  administering 
of  the  laws  which  impinge  upon  industrial  interests  and  adjust- 
ments? It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  this  science  that  we 
can  fully  realize  how  true  it  is  that  we  are  *'  members  one  of 
another ;"  it  is  only  by  its  light  that  we  can  fully  live  up  to  the 
golden  rule,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  "  it  is  only  by  its  teachings  that 
we  can  allay  the  turmoil  between  capital  and  labor,  adjust  the 
economic  rights  of  the  community  to  the  industrial  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  reconcile  the  security  of  property  with  the 
progress  of  society ;  it  is  only  by  its  aid  that  we  can  detect  and 
remove  influences  that  are  now  disturbing  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  threatening  us  with  calamities  of  porten- 
tous magnitude. 

W.  L.  Trenholm. 
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"Let  us  be  Catholics,"  said  Bossuet,  "but  let  us  be  Galil- 
eans."  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  great  French  preacher  that  I,  a 
Frenchman  bj  birth  and  education,  would  presume  to  offer  a 
brief  criticism  upon  the  Roman  Church  and  its  relations  to  the 
American  republic.  Let  us  be  Catholics,  but  let  us  be  Ameri- 
cans. But  is  it  possible  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  loyal  Roman 
Catholics  and  loyal  American  citizens  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  not, 
and  shall  endeavor,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  the  reasons 
underlying  this  belief.  "  If  the  liberties  of  the  American  people 
are  ever  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy." 
These  are  the  words  of  another  French  Catholic,  a  man  even 
greater  than  Bossuet,  and  one  to  whom  the  American  people 
gladly  acknowledge  an  everlasting  debt  of  deep  gratitude;  a 
man  who  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single  individual, 
not  an  American,  to  win  the  political  independence  and  secure 
the  national  freedom  which  this  country  now  enjoys.  But  what 
grounds  were  there  for  such  a  prophecy?  When  Lafayette 
spoke  these  words  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  whatever  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  to  give  them  warrant.  The  Roman  hier- 
archy was  very  weak  and  very  poor  in  these  United  States,  and 
the  churches  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  missionary  sta- 
tions widely  scattered  over  an  almost  boundless  territory. 
Power  and  influence  it  had  none ;  but  it  had  a  system  which 
Lafayette  knew  well,  and  he  saw  in  that  system  a  potency  which 
made  him  fear  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  establish  with  his  treasure  and  his  sword. 

Lafayette  knew  this  system  of  old.  He  had  seen  it  in  his 
well-beloved  France  as  a  mighty  serpent,  coiling  itself  around 
the  national  life  and  choking  out  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
This  monster  serpent,  Ultramontanism,  had  crawled  up  out  of 
the  deep,  dark  Roman  sea  many  years  before,  and,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  loyal  Trojan  priest  Laocoun,  had  wound  itself  around  the 
Gallican  priest  at  the  altar,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  strangling 
the  priest  aod  his  faithful  children,  the  sons  of  France.  Many 
true  Catholics,  such  as  Bossuet,  had  seen  the  danger  and  escaped 
the  coils  of  the  great  Vatican  reptile.  But  Bossuet  was  gone ; 
the  Gallican  Church  was  gone ;  liberty  was  gone  ;  and  Rome  and 
anarchy  were  fighting  over  the  spoils  of  the  French  nation.  To 
change  the  figure,  Lafayette  saw  in  these  small  missionary 
stations  the  outposts  of  the  Roman  army,  whose  well-trained 
legions  might  ere  long  be  in  absolute  possession  of  the  whole 
land.  It  was  the  system  that  he  feared,  and  it  is  the  system,  I 
think,  that  we  should  fear ;  for  not  to  fear  too  often  means  not 
to  be  ready  when  danger  is  near.  No  native-born  American 
could  have  seen  danger  where  Lafayette  saw  it.  No  one  but  a 
Roman  Catholic,  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  could  possibly  have  seen  any  danger  to  the  American 
republic  in  the  few  missionary  priests  whom  the  Roman  Church 
had  sent  over  to  the  New  World  in  such  modest  guise.  The 
Americans  who  heard  the  warning  words  of  Lafayette  did  not,  I 
imagine,  take  them  seriously ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  prob- 
ably laughed  within  themselves  at  such  groundless  fears,  just  as 
Americans  to-day  laugh  when  they  are  asked  to  give  any  serious 
attention  to  the  dangers  which  appear  to  me  to  threaten  this  fair 
land  from  a  system  known  as  "Ultramontanism." 

A  good-natured  contempt  of  such  danger  seems  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  citizens  of  this  great  republic.  I  do  not  like 
the  role  of  an  alarmist,  but  I  believe  I  see  danger  ahead,  and 
am  willing  to  expose  myself  to  some  ridicule  in  the  hope  of 
arousing  m}^  fellow-citizens  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which,  as  I 
believe,  threatens  the  American  nation  from  the  Roman  Church. 
If  the  note  of  alarm  is  ever  sounded,  it  must  be,  I  think,  by 
some  one  less  optimistic  than  the  typical  American;  by  one,  in 
fact,  who  knows  the  Roman  system,  and  how  it  has  operated 
and  is  operating  in  other  countries  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
people. 

Look  about  you  and  see  what  the  few  poor  missionary  stations^ 
in  which  Lafayette  saw  cause  for  alarm,  have  become.  Behold 
the  innumerable  churches,   cathedrals,   monasteries,   nunneries^ 
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seminaries,  colleges,  and  universities  which  cover  the  American 
continent  from  east  to  west,  aad  from  north  to  south.  See  the 
army  of  priests,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardinals,  all  thoroughly 
trained,  under  the  most  perfect  discipline,  and  swearing  implitiit 
obedience — to  the  Constitution  of  the  American  republic  ?  No. 
Swearing  obedience,  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  an 
Italian  pontiff,  who  lives  in  Eome  and  issues  his  orders  from  a 
palace  called  the  Vatican.  Leo  XIII.  sits  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and  commands  his  army  of  priests  and  prelates  in  America  and 
Ireland  with  as  much  absolute  authority  as  any  Caesar  ever  com- 
manded his  loyal  legions  in  their  subjugation  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Lafayette  saw  but  a  few  straggling  outposts ;  we  see 
the  mighty  army  in  solid  column  with  banners  flying,  marching, 
with  firm  step  and  steady  eye,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  But 
some  one  may  say  that  this  army  and  its  victories,  in  any  but  a 
spiritual  sense,  are  creatures  of  my  imagination ;  that  they  are 
fanciful,  not  real ;  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  any 
number,  however  great  or  powerful,  of  Roman  Catholic  priests ; 
that  these  ministers  of  religion,  with  all  their  church  institu- 
tions, are  blessings,  not  curses,  to  this  or  to  any  country ;  that 
they  are  the  conservators  and  guardians  of  law  and  order,  rather 
than  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Morally  speaking,  that  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense.  The 
Roman  Church  is  a  great  means  of  restraint ;  is,  or  may  be,  a 
powerful  check  upon  certain  forms  of  vice  and  immorality.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  church  which  does,  or  can,  exercise  any 
positive  control  over  the  dangerous  classes.  This  in  itself  has 
been,  and  might  continue  to  be,  a  blessing  to  the  state,  and  I 
would  not  say  one  word  which  could  weaken  that  power  of  con- 
trol. But  is  not  this  a  comparative  rather  than  a  positive  bless- 
ing? Is  it  a  matter  for  which  the  Roman  Church  can  justly 
claim  any  great  credit?  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  dangerous  classes  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  Church  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  her  own 
children,  the  products  of  her  system,  if  not  of  her  teaching? 
Examine  the  police  records  of  this  or  any  other  great  American 
city,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  criminals  are  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage.  Is  it,  then, 
37 
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unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Koman  Church  should  exert 
some  restraining  influence  over  her  own  followers?  If,  then, 
the  non-Roman  churches  exercise  little  control  over  the  dan- 
gerous classes,  is  it  not  because,  for  the  most  part,  these  classes 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  beyond  the  influence  of  their 
teachings  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  direct  and 
invariable  result  of  the  Roman  system  is  to  produce  criminals; 
but  it  does  seem  that  great  numbers  of  criminals  hold  on  to  the 
Roman  Church  after  giving  up  all  idea  of  obeying  the  moral 
law  of  God  and  the  civil  law  of  man. 

Again,  granted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an 
almost  absolute  control  over  the  vicious  classes,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  such  control  might  be  used  against  the  liberties  of  this 
country  ?  Before  considering  that  question  let  me  say  that  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  in  America  mean  to  be,  and  believe  themselves  to  be, 
good  citizens  of  this  republic.  But  they  belong  to  a  system  in 
which  free  agency  is  impossible.  They  are  members  of  an  army 
in  which  the  strictest  discipline  is  enforced,  and  the  most  prompt 
and  perfect  obedience  is  required.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
this  Roman  army  is  naturally  and  most  fittingly  a  Roman,  not 
an  American.  What  does  the  Pope  of  Rome  care  for  the  bless- 
ings of  American  liberty  or  American  citizenship?  These 
things,  in  fact,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  for  universal 
conquest,  and  must  be  sacrificed.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon 
the  First  for  universal  conquest  was  a  danger  which  threatened 
all  Europe,  and  all  Europe  combined  to  oppose  it.  The  ambition 
of  the  pope,  whoever  he  may  be,  is,  always  has  been,  and  ever 
must  be,  universal  conquest.  In  taking  command  of  the  Roman 
Church  he  takes  this  oath.  The  Vatican  claims  absolute  and 
supreme  authority  in  all  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ; 
and  every  priest,  bishop,  archbishop,  and  cardinal  throughout 
the  world  takes  an  oath  of  perfect  submission  and  obedience  to 
the  pope  as  his  supreme  lord  and  master  in  all  things.  This 
being  true — and  let  any  priest  or  bishop  affirm  that  it  is  not — is 
it  not  quite  certain  that  the  priest,  whatever  his  private  or  per- 
sonal opinions  and  feelings  may  be  as  an  American  citizen, 
must  support  the  church — the  Ultramontane  system — as  against 
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the  state,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances?  He  has 
clearly  no  choice  whatever,  but  is  under  positive  commands 
which  may  not  be  disregarded  in  the  slightest  particular.  Wit- 
ness the  case  of  the  distinguished  priest,  the  late  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  New  York.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted even  the  small  privilege,  as  an  American  citizen,  of  being 
present  at  a  political  meeting  of  which  his  superiors  did  not 
approve.  Do  we  not  see,  then,  that  the  personal  intentions  and 
feelings  of  the  Roman  priest,  however  good,  count  for  nothing 
when  we  are  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church 
toward  the  state  ? 

Again,  that  there  may  be  no  seeming  reflection  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  as  a  man  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  priests  not  only  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people,  but  really  have  no  idea  that 
the  Roman  Church  can  or  ever  will  attempt  to  overthrow 
those  liberties  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
republic.  But  these  priests  are  under  absolute  masters.  And 
the  time  may  come  when  they  shall  receive  orders  to  march 
against  the  freedom  of  the  republic  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  which  they  love,  but  which  must  ever  be  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  the  Vatican — of  Ultramontanism.  They  belong 
to  a  system,  and  that  system  is  anti-republican,  anti-American^ 
anti-every thing  that  is  meant  by  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  especially  freedom  of  our 
public  schools.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  almost  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  Constitution.  The  American  nation 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  men  who  suffered  persecution  for  con- 
science sake.  The  American  Constitution  says  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  worship  Cod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  The  Vatican  says  that  liberty  of  conscience  is 
"a  pest,  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  state."  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  I  imagine,  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  point, 
as  all  who  know  anything  about  the  Roman  Church  know  per- 
fectly well  that  "  heresy,"  according  to  that  church,  is  the  great- 
est of  all  crimes,  greater  than  murder  or  adultery.  Free  speech 
and  a  free  press  are  also  among  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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the  American  republic.  But  nothing  is  more  oflFensive  to  Rome. 
Where  she  has  the  power  of  control  she  has  never  tolerated,  and 
she  never  will  tolerate,  either  free  speech  or  a  free  press.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  is  not  more  autocratic  and  dictatorial  than  the 
pope  in  proscribing  free  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  unrelenting  opposition  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  pub- 
lic-school system  is  in  itself  sufficient  cause  of  alarm.  The  hate 
which  this  foreign  power  bears  our  public  schools  is  not  dis- 
guised. In  most  things  the  Roman  hierarchy  assumes  a  modest 
bearing.  It  does  not  boast  of  its  power.  It  does  not  proclaim 
its  strength.  Its  policy  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  work  quietly,  in 
the  hope  of  not  attracting  too  much  attention,  until  it  shall  be 
ready  to  assert  its  authority  and  enforce  its  decrees.  But  in 
discussing  the  public-school  question  there  is  no  pretense  of  mod- 
esty or  toleration.  In  this  one  matter,  at  least,  the  issue  is  already 
clearly  drawn.  The  policy  of  compromise  and  indirection  is  here 
thrown  off.  The  Roman  Church  will  no  longer  treat  with  the 
state  upon  this  subject.  She  will  accept  no  terms  but  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  orders  have  gone  forth  from  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  war  upon  our  public  schools  has  begun.  Rome 
knows  that  so  long  as  the  youth  of  America  are  educated  in  our 
public  schools  she  cannot  hope  to  wrest  authority  from  the 
hands  of  the  state.  It  has  always  been  Rome's  wise  policy  to 
look  after  the  education  of  the  children — ^.  e.,  if  they  must  be 
educated — until  they  are  thoroughly  taught  obedience  to  the 
church,  and  obedience  to  the  church  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  only  important,  item  in  a  Roman  Catholic  educa- 
tion. This  lesson  of  obedience  cannot  be  easily  taught  if  the 
child  is  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools,  where  loyalty  to 
the  republic  and  obedience  to  her  laws  are  learned  as  the 
first  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Ultramontanism — and  the 
Roman  Church  is  nothing  if  not  Ultramontane — means  univer- 
sal supremacy  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  and  I  think  no  one  will  rise 
up  and  dispute  it.  Bishop  Gilmour — the  same  bishop,  I  sup- 
pose, who  contributed  an  article  to  the  Forum  for  June — has 
written  as  follows :  "  Nationalities  must  be  subordinate  to  reli- 
gion "  (meaning,  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  "  and 
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we  must  learn  that  we  are  Catholics  first  and  citizens  next" 
The  late  cardinal-archbishop  of  New  York  said  that 

**  Catholics  in  this  republic  are  as  strongly  devoted  to  the  sustenance  and 
maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  Father  as  Catholics  in^ny 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  prove  it  by  acts,  they 
are  ready  to  do  so." 

This,  to  a  Frenchman,  is  pretty  plain  English.  And  these 
bishops  speak  as  men  having  authority.  Is  one,  then,  to  be 
laughed  at  as  an  alarmist  for  sounding  out  a  note  of  warning, 
when  bishops  and  cardinals,  representing  a  vast  army  of  ten 
millions  of  communicants,  speak  out  against  the  Constitution  of 
the  republic  in  such  threatening  words  ?  I  repeat,  the  war  has 
actually  begun,  and  the  struggle  will  be  fierce  and  long.  In 
the  end,  one  of  two  things  must  come  to  pass;  viz.,  either  the 
public-school  system  will  have  been  destroyed,  or  the  autocratic 
system  of  Ultramontanism  will  have  been  driven  out  of  this 
nation  forever.  For  if  the  public  schools  are  maintained  Ultra- 
montanism must  be  destroyed  ;  these  two  deadly  enemies  cannot 
live  together. 

In  this  contest  with  the  public  schools  the  Koman  Church  is 
quite  willing  to  accept  any  aid,  from  any  source,  and  to  enter 
into  any  sort  of  alliance.  History  teaches  that  Rome  has  never 
hesitated  to  accept  aid  from  any  quarter  in  order  to  further  her 
own  ends.  The  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  very  politely  invited  its 
good  friends,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy,  during  their  recent 
general  conference  in  this  city,  to  join  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  closing  the  doors  of  the  public  schools.  That  point  once 
gained,  closing  the  doors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  all 
other  heretical  churches  would  follow  in  due  course  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  The  "  Catholic  Review "  speaks  out 
upon  this  subject  in  the  frankest  possible  manner.  This  is  what 
it  says :  "  Protestantism  of  every  form  has  not,  and  never  can 
have,  any  right  where  Catholicity" — i.  e.,  the  Roman  Church — 
"is  triumphant."  Let  "Catholicity,"  so  called,  be  once  "tri- 
umphant" in  abolishing  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  triumphs  would  speedily  follow.  The  "  Rambler,"  a 
Roman  Catholic  journal,  says :  "  No  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
religion."     Are  such  utterances  in  accord  with  the  letter  or  the 
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spirit  of  the  American  Constitution?  If  so,  I  have  not  read  it 
understandingly.  But  the  American  people  will  not,  it  seems, 
be  convinced  that  there  is  anything  whatever  to  fear,  so  long  as 
force  is  not  used.  They  will  not  look  at  the  subject  at  all,  and 
are  impatient  at  having  it  brought  before  them  in  public  speech 
or  in  the  public  press.  But  one  cannot  avert  a  danger  by  refus- 
ing to  see  it.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  country  is  wholly  free 
from  dangers  that  threaten  other  nations  of  the  world?  The 
Roman  Catholic  vote  has  already  become  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  politics  as  to  decide  the  fate  of  parties.  Every  Roman 
Catholic  is  in  duty  bound  to  enter  politics  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
not  as  an  American  citizen.  The  press  of  this  country  under- 
stands perfectly  well  that  if  it  would  have  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  it  must  say  nothing  in  criticism,  but  every- 
thing in  praise,  of  the  Roman  Church;  so  that  even  now  there 
is  a  practical  restraint,  if  not  a  positive  check,  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  American  people,  with  a  heroism  unparalleled  in  history, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  political  dependence,  and  have  made  them- 
selves a  mighty  nation,  founded  upon  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  These  liberties  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  this  republic. 
But  there  is  a  church  organization  in  this  nation  which  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  in  deadly  conflict  with  these  principles  of  liberty. 
The  Roman  hierarchy  is  the  most  complete  and  powerful  instru- 
ment of  absolutism  and  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  holds  within  its  mighty  grasp  all  government,  civil  and  relig- 
ious, and  all  interests,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  That  the 
Vatican  claims  temporal  power  in  Rome,  goes  without  saying ; 
and  that  she  makes  the  same  claim  in  the  United  States,  I  think 
I  have  proven  out  of  the  moutb  of  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal-arch- 
bishop. I  take  it  that  every  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
would  readily  agree  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  republi- 
can government  where  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  are  enforced.  It 
is  then  simply  a  question  of  power.  The  Roman  Church  claims, 
in  fact,  to  be  a  theocracy,  and  true  to  this  idea  she  enforces, 
when  she  can,  obedience  to  her  authority  in  all  things  social, 
political,  and  economic,  as  well  as  in  things  religious,  so  called. 
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Has  she  not,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  asserted  this  political 
power  in  Ireland  in  the  most  positive  and  high-handed  man- 
ner? Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Vati- 
can rescript,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  struggle 
of  an  oppressed  people  for  political  liberty  ?  Does  it  not  mean 
that  the  temporal  interests  of  nationalities  and  governments,  of 
races  and  peoples,  must  at  all  times  be  sacrificed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff?  The  Irish  bishops  accept  the  pope's 
rescript  without  question,  and  declare  that  the  Roman  pontiff 
has  an  inalienable  divine  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  all 
such  matters.  Do  Americans  think  that  this  republic  is  abso- 
lutely and  forever  invulnerable,  and  free  from  any  possible 
danger  from  within  or  from  without  ?  Strong  nations  fear  the 
Roman  system.  Two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  this  age  have 
spoken  out  in  plain,  grave  speech  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Church.     Mr.  Gladstone  says : 

*'The  pope  demands  for  himself  the  right  to  determine  the  province  of  his 
own  rights,  and  has  so  defined  it  in  formal  documents  as  to  warrant  any  and 
every  invasion  of  the  civil  sphere.  .  ,  .  Rome  requires  a  convert  who 
joins  her  to  forfeit  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  to  place  his  loyalty  and 
civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another." 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  speech  delivered  April  16,  1875,  said: 

"  This  pope,  this  foreigner,  this  Italian,  is  more  powerful  in  this  country 
than  any  one  person,  not  excepting  even  the  king.  And  now  please  to  con- 
sider what  this  foreigner  has  announced  as  the  programme  by  which  he  rules 
in  Prussia  as  elsewhere.  He  begins  by  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  define 
how  far  his  authority  extends.  And  this  pope,  who  would  use  fire  and  sword 
against  us  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so,  who  would  confiscate  our  prop- 
erty and  not  spare  our  lives,  expects  us  to  allow  him  full,  uncontrolled  sway 
among  us. " 

Leon  Bouland. 
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For  a  long  time  a  wordy  war  has  raged  in  the  magazines 
and  the  newspapers  between  so-called  realists  and  romanticists. 
In  *'  Harper's  Monthly  "  Mr.  Howells  has  for  years  been  assert- 
ing the  importance  of  novels  that  keep  close  to  the  facts  of  life ; 
and  the  critics  and  criticasters  have  daily  attacked  his  teaching 
and  practice  as  materialistic  and  debasing,  as  disregarding  "the 
depth,  variety,  and  beauty  of  life."  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  has 
recently  enunciated  as  "  the  first  rule  of  literature,  .  .  .  that 
what  is  presented  shall  be  presented  not  merely  as  it  is,  but  trans- 
formed, or,  if  I  may  say  so,  disrealized."  ''As  a  merely  mimetic 
process,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  "art  is  so  conspicuously  a 
failure,  that  the  artist  must  resign  the  attempt  to  do  again  what 
nature  does,  .  .  .  and  all  his  realistic  skill  must  finally 
subserve  the  expression  of  the  thought  and  emotion  which  him- 
self contains."  Even  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett 
have  been  drawn  into  the  fray,  and  at  length  certain  rules  have 
been  formulated  by  a  deft  and  charming  writer,  Mr.  R  L.  Ste- 
venson. The  young  author,  he  asserts,  must  first  select  a  motive 
either  of  character  or  passion,  and  then  make  everything  in  the 
novel  subservient  to  that  motive ;  he  should  remember  always 
that  a  novel  is  "not  a  transcript  of  life;"  he  must  not  suffer 
"his  style  to  play  below  the  level  of  the  argument,"  and  must 
"  pitch  the  key  of  conversation,  not  with  any  thought  of  how 
men  talk  in  parlors,  but  with  a  single  eye  to  the  degree  of  pas- 
sion he  may  be  called  on  to  express ; "  finally,  he  is  not  even  to 
"  care  particularly  if  he  miss  the  pungent  material  of  the  day's 
manners,  the  reproduction  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  environ- 
ment" 

One  critic  violently  denounces  Rider  Haggard's  "  She."  and 
another,  with  equal  vehemence,  derides  Howells's  "  April  Hopes." 
The  ground  is  strewn  with  dead  and  dying  reputations.     Is  it 
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DOt  time,  perhaps,  to  call  a  parley,  and  to  consider  terms  of 
peace?  In  all  this  confusion  there  must  be  some  principles  to 
guide  us,  some  truths  generally  admitted  that  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  compromise.  Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  discuss  ihis 
matter  calmly,  with  what  impartiality  and  lucidity  we  may. 
The  controversy  has  become  mainly  one  of  words,  a  question  of 
"  right  naming ; "  let  us  try  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  these  words 
but  half  reveal. 

No  one,  doubtless,  ever  tried  to  paint  a  picture  or  to  tell  a 
story  untrue  to  fact  in  every  particular ;  certainly,  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  such  an  attempt.  Even  an  angel  in  a  church  win- 
dow has  some  resemblance  to  a  human  being,  and  the  action  of 
even  the  most  romantic  hero  is  not  inspired  by  the  weakest 
motive.  At  the  outset,  then,  one  may  say  that  every  work  of 
fiction  ever  written  has  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  realistic. 
The  question  becomes  at  once  a  question  of  the  degree  of  real- 
ism that  is  permissible.  In  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  it  would 
seem  that  every  man  must  be  a  law  to  himself,  for  where  can 
any  authoritative  rules  be  found?  A  novelist  may  copy  the 
practice  of  previous  novelists,  but  whence  comes  their  authority? 
or  he  may  copy  nature,  carefully  retaining  the  color  of  his  own 
spectacles  and  the  effect  of  his  own  prejudices ;  but  why  should 
his  personal  defects  of  judgment  or  vision  be  of  enduring  inter- 
est? or  he  may  copy  nature  with  an  endeavor  to  be  as  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  and  clear-sighted  as  his  character  and  educa- 
tion permit,  and  if  he  does  so  what  Daniel  is  there  who  can  say 
that  he  does  wrong  ? 

In  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  "all  reference  to  real  life 
or  real  geography,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Ticknor,  "  was  appar- 
ently thought  inappropriate,"  and  the  heroes,  who  were  invaria- 
bly princes  in  disguise,  always  expressed  themselves  with  that 
noble  elegance  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  speech  of 
princes.  In  "  Palmerin  of  Great  Britain "  the  Green  Sword 
Knight  had  a  lively  contest  with  the  dragon  Endriago,  and, 
"before  its  soul  departed,  the  devil  flew  from  its  mouth  and 
went  through  the  air  with  a  clap  of  thunder."  The  typical 
hero,  as  in  the  later  romance  of  "  Cassandra,"  whatever  else  he 
might  be,  was  never  commonplace ;  always 
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*'  his  face  was  marvelously  handsome;  and  through  a  htmuty  which  had  nothing 
effeminate  one  might  observe  something  so  martial,  so  sparkling,  and  so  majes- 
tic, as  might  in  all  hearts  make  an  impression  of  love,  fear,  and  res[)ect,  at 
once.  His  stature  exceeded  that  of  the  tallest  man,  but  the  projxjrtion  of  it 
was  wonderfully  exact,  and  all  the  motions  of  his  body  had  a  grace  and  liberty 
that  was  nothing  common." 

In  Greeue's  "Arcadia,"  even  a  poor  gentlewoman  living  with 
shepherds  could  not  change  her  dress  without  quoting  Latin: 
''^  Aulica  vita  spkndida  miseria  ;  .  .  .  then,  Lamedon,  will  I  dis- 
guise myself,  .  .  .  for  being  poorly  attired,  I  shall  be  meanly 
minded,  and  measure  myself  by  my  present  estate,  not  by  former 
fortunes."  The  Amadis  romances  were  still  more  extravagant, 
and  are  to  the  modern  reader  still  more  unreadable.  Did  a  gen- 
eration more  imaginative  than  ours  delight  in  such  romances 
simply  because  they  were  unreal,  because  the  heroes  talked  like 
gods  and  loved  like  madmen?  In  those  daj^s  the  "Amadis" 
must  have  seemed  far  more  lifelike  than  tbe  only  other  fiction 
to  be  had,  stories  from  classical  mythology  and  jest-books  of 
anecdotes  ancient  as  the  Sanscrit.  Knight-errantry,  moreover, 
was  more  real  and  lasted  longer  than  we  can  well  believe.  In 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  several  distinguished  noble- 
men journeyed  into  foreign  countries,  "in  order  to  try  the  fort- 
une of  arms  with  any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased  to  advent- 
ure it  with  them,"  and  it  was  well  on  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Ulrich  von  Hiitten,  "  the  last  of  the  knights-errant,"  sallied 
forth  from  his  study  to  attack  "three  abbots  on  the  highway  in 
the  Palatinate,"  and  later  fought,  single-handed,  five  of  the  retinue 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Yiterbo.  It  could  not,  indeed,  have 
been  the  unreality  of  the  romances  that  charmed  their  readers, 
since  they  are  known  to  have  been  regarded  as  literall}-  true. 

Even  in  the  romances  most  remote  from  actual  life  there  are 
occasional  natural  touches.  Many  a  valiant  knight  must  have 
sympathized  with  Amadis  at  the  tournament  when,  "his  arms  in 
pieces  and  without  a  sword,  ...  he  looked  toward  Oriana's 
window,  and  seeing  her  back  toward  him,  knew  why  she  had 
turned  away,"  and  got  fresh  courage ;  for  Oriana  could  not  bear 
to  see  his  danger,  and  yet  would  comfort  him  with  the  sight  of 
her  long  hair. 
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It  may  well,  then,  have  been  the  truth  rather  than  the  un- 
truth, the  realism  rather  than  the  exaggeration,  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry  that  made  them  interesting  to  the  dames  and  damsels 
left  at  home  in  the  old  castles  of  Castile;  and  it  was  certayily 
because  of  the  unreality  of  the  prolific  brood  of  Amadis  that 
they  vanished  forever  at  the  first  prick  of  Don  Quixote's  lance. 
Cervantes  had,  indeed,  as  he  confessed,  "  no  other  desire  than  to 
render  abhorred  of  men  the  false  and  absurd  stories  of  the  books 
of  chivalry  ;"  and  ridicule  he  found,  as  it  ever  is,  a  rapid  solvent 
of  everything  save  truth. 

The  long  survival  of  unreal  characters  and  of  literary  tradi- 
tions that  have  lost  their  meaning  is  often  surprising,  but  still 
more  significant  is  the  inevitable  certainty  with  which  real  life 
reappears,  though  in  the  most  conventional  of  disguises,  in  every 
romance  of  more  than  a  day's  popularity.  In  the  "  Astree"  the 
masques  of  nymphs  and  shepherds  but  half  concealed  the  faces 
of  ladies  and  nobles  that  every  one  recognized.  In  ''  Cassandra" 
the  author  professed  to  avoid  "  all  improbable  actions  and  extrav- 
agant adventures,"  and  to  supplement  rather  than  to  contradict 
the  historians.  The  romances  de  longue  haleine  that  Mile,  de 
Scudery  adroitly  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  the  pastorals  and 
the  books  of  chivalry  merely  transplanted  contemporary  life  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Euphrates  in  the  days  of  Tarquin 
or  Darius.  The  hero  of  "Le  Grrand  Cyrus"  is  Conde,  whose 
victories,  and  even  military  strategy,  are  described  with  minute 
exactitude ;  and  in  the  fifteen  volumes  of  ''  Clelie  "  the  conversa- 
tions between  the  ladies  whose  fates  are  ruled  by  the  stars  of 
Brutus  and  Amilcar  obviously  but  repeat  the  long  discussions 
that  beguiled  the  afternoons  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  at 
Mile,  de  Scudery's  own  salon  on  her  famous  Samedis. 

Richardson  brought  the  romances  down  to  earth  from  cloud- 
land,  and  ridiculed  their  "  high  ideas  of  first  impressions,  of 
eternal  constancy,  of  love  raised  to  a  pitch  of  idolatry."  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  with  all  his  perfections,  was  more  human 
than  Amadis,  and  has  survived  him.  Fielding,  in  his  turn,  ridi- 
culed Richardson,  and  Fielding  is  not  yet  dethroned,  though  some 
of  his  most  highly  finished  conversations  were  condemned  by  a 
young  lady  of  the  time  for  reasons  since  regarded  as  conclusive. 
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"  It  is  such  sort  of  stuff,"  said  she,  "  as  passes  every  day  between 
me  and  ray  own  maid."  Was  not  Squire  Western's  brutal 
coarseness  intensely  realistic,  and  is  not  Squire  Western  one  of 
the  best-remembered  characters  in  ''  Tom  Jones  "  ?  Even  Horace 
Walpole  professed  to  make  the  servants  at  Otranto  talk  as 
servants  talked  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  justified  himself  for  such 
an  innovation  by  the  example  of  Shakespeare.  The  fear  and 
terror,  at  least,  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  heroines  are  natural  enough, 
and  it  was  their  naturalness,  rather  than  their  absurdity,  that 
shook  the  nerves  of  hysterical  young-ladydom.  Jane  Austen's 
little  world  still  continues  its  tranquil  existence  of  mild  flirtation 
and  petty  sinning  in  many  a  green  corner  of  memory,  simply 
because  she  had  keen  eyes,  a  truthful  heart,  and,  to  Miss  Mitford's 
fancy,  "  an  entire  want  of  taste  which  could  produce  so  pert,  so 
worldly  a  heroine"  as  Elizabeth  Bennett.  At  the  tragic  horrors 
of  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  Jane  Austen  laughed.  Against 
the  still  more  unnatural  inventions  of  "The  Castle  of  Otranto" 
Dr.  Johnson  raised  the  formidable  club  of  his  logic.  Said  he,  "  A 
story  is  a  picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in 
general.  If  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing."  The  eccentric 
characters  in  "  Evelina "  were  criticised  sharply  by  Macaulay. 
"  They  are  rare,"  said  he,  "  in  real  life,  and  ought  to  be  sparingly 
introduced  into  works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real  life." 
Time  has  justified  these  judgments,  for  to-day,  while  one  reads 
Horace  Walpole,  and  two  or  three  read  Fanny  Burney,  Jane 
Austen  is  the  delight  of  a  thousand. 

In  "The  Old  P]n2flish  Baron  "  Miss  Reeves  tried  to  modernize 

o 

the  Gothic  tale,  and  in  this  country  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
set  himself  to  replace  by  ventriloquism  and  semi-scientific  mar- 
vels what  he  called  "  the  puerile  superstitions,  exploded  manners, 
Gothic  castles,  and  chimeras,  the  material  usually  used  "  by  the 
novelist.  No  tale  could  be  more  ludicrously  sentimental  than 
"  The  Genuine  Distresses  of  Damon  and  Celia,"  yet  its  author 
knew  the  best  way  to  appeal  to  the  heart.  "  Will  not  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale — the  genuine  history  of  two  children  of  afflic- 
tion— excite  all  the  generous  pity  of  the  public,  to  whom  these 
unhappy  sufferers  plead  for  compassion  and  .redress? "  The 
appeal  of  "  Damon  and  Celia  "  falls  upon  deaf  ears  in  this  gen- 
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eration  because  we  disbelieve  in  its  sincerity,  not  because  our 
hearts  are  grown  hard. 

"  Romanticism  "  we  now  speak  of  as  the  opposite  or  reverse 
of  "  realism."  Romantic  writers,  so  called,  of  our  day,  seeni  to 
think  that  the  impossible,  the  preposterous,  or  the  non-existent 
is  more  interesting  than  the  actual;  that  the  incidents  of  life  as 
they  know  them  to  occur  must  be  distorted  or  over-emphasized 
to  become  significant  or  impressive.  Is  it  possible  that  of  all 
literary  movements  romanticism  alone  should  have  originated  in 
an  intentional  exaggeration  or  falsification  of  facts?  History 
shows  us  nothing  so  improbable.  Alike  in  their  methods  and 
their  aims  the  first  romanticists  were  realists.  "Let  us  strike  at 
theories,  artes  poeticce^  and  systems,"  wrote  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
preface  to  "  Cromwell."  "  The  poet  has  to  study  only  nature, 
truth,  and  his  inspiration,  which  also  is  truth  and  nature."  The 
"three  unities"  were  destroyed;  the  pseudo-Greeks  and  pseudo- 
Romans  were  driven  from  the  stage,  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
nature.  To  free  the  modern  novel  from  the  restrictions  of  a  con- 
ventional plot,  and  from  all  unnatural  and  pseudo-human  charac- 
ters, is  but  to  strike  a  second  blow  in  the  same  eternal  cause. 
To  an  age  that  had  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  will  against  the 
conventions  of  a  dozen  centuries,  force  of  will  and  persistence  in 
endeavor  seemed  all-powerful  and  all-important,  transcending  and 
uncontrolled  by  material  circumstance.  In  comparison  with  the 
pallid  passions  of  the  order-loving  heroes  of  the  family  novel, 
the  most  eccentric  sentimentality,  the  most  impetuous  weeping, 
the  wildest  frenzy,  seemed  more  human.  The  survivors  of  the 
Revolution  could  be  impressed  only  by  the  utmost  development 
of  emotion  and  passion.  What  matters  the  shape  of  the  crucible, 
if  the  rising  bubbles  attest  the  gold  in  the  quicksilver?  Why 
question  the  probability  of  the  situation,  if  it  discloses  the 
intensity  of  love,  the  fervor  of  self-sacrifice,  the  awfulness  of 
unrelenting  vengeance?  The  romanticists  sacrificed  one  truth 
to  save  another  truth ;  they  disregarded  society  to  magnify  the 
individual;  they  painted  with  a  big  brush;  they  sifted  life 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  all  that  escaped  them  they  thought 
insignificant  It  was  the  truths  they  discerned  and  stated  that 
gave  them  the  victory,  not  their  blindness  to  other  truths ;  the 
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reality  of  their  heroes'  passions,  not  the  unnaturaltiess  of  their 
plots.  From  nature  they  took  the  passions,  and  only  the  plots 
from  invention,  and  the  plots  were  chosen  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
passions  best.  Pseudo-romanticists  of  our  day  go  to  school  only 
to  their  invention,  and  to  the  works  of  these  great  masters,  whose 
extravagances  they  imitate,  but  not  their  truth. 

The  more  famous  novelists  of  late  years  have  done  otherwise. 
Slowly  they  have  deserted  the  extraordinary  and  remote,  and 
have  found  in  denizens  of  city  slums  and  country  villages,  pas- 
sion and  pain,  hatred  and  jealousy,  pity  and  love  as  poignant 
and  pathetic  as  in  any  Greek  corsair  or  Heaven-gifted  musician. 
'•  I  have  purposely  dwelt,"  said  Dickens,  "  on  the  romantic  side 
of  familiar  things."  But  still  the  plots  were  unusual  and  the 
characters  eccentric,  since  the  emotions  had  to  be  extreme, 
until  Thackeray  introduced  the  world  to  Arthur  Pendennis, 
"  with  all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be 
a  hero,  but  only  a  man  and  a  brother ;  "  and  until  George  Eliot 
bespoke  our  sympathy  for  Amos  Barton,  "  a  man  whose  virtues 
were  not  heroic,  and  who  had  no  undetected  crime  within  his 
breast ;  who  had  not  the  slightest  mystery  hanging  over  him, 
but  was  palpably  and  unmistakably  commonplace."  "  We  have 
many  weaknesses,"  said  Thackeray  again,  "but  we  are  not 
ruffians  of  crime.     No  more  was  my  friend  Lovel." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  the  dependence  of  the  individual  character  upon  the  social 
environment  were  not  understood.  An  honest  return,  there- 
fore, to  the  point  of  view  of  the  early  romanticists  is  now  impos- 
sible, and  such,  novels  as  they  wrote  cannot  be  written  now  with- 
out affectation.  Human  sympathy  has  broadened,  society  has 
become  more  democratic  ;  a  scientific  study  of  history  has  shown 
the  interdependence  of  all  men,  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  exceptional  men,  and  the  all-importance  of  those  common- 
place individuals  who  form  the  mass  of  a  people,  who  stamp  the 
character  of  a  nation's  government,  its  art,  and  its  religion,  who 
alone  make  possible  the  achievements  of  its  great  men. 

"But  ah ! "  cry  the  sentimental  critics,  "where  are  the  blue 
roses  ?  They  were  so  sweet,  the  roses  of  the  Brenta.  Imagina- 
tion has  departed,  and  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
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Their  lament  is  baseless.  The  "  blue  roses  "  remain  in  the  real- 
istic novel  as  in  life,  where  alone  thej  ever  were,  in  the  hopes 
of  the  boy  or  the  maiden,  in  the  innocent  heart,  in  the  dream- 
ing soul.  But  to  say  the  roses  in  the  hedge  are  blue  for  al>  to 
see,  and  the  heroine  perfectly  beautiful  for  all  to  love,  that  is 
to  be  false  to  life  and  to  one's  self.  "  Is  all  that  a  good  novel- 
ist needs,  then,"  ask  the  critics,  "  keen  observation  ?  Instead 
of  an  imaginative  artist  is  he  to  become  a  mere  mechanical 
photographer  or  statistician  ? "  No,  is  the  answer.  Observa- 
tion without  imagination  can  discern  only  the  motions,  not  the 
emotions,  of  other  men;  can  see  men  but  "as  trees  walking." 
With  due  respect  to  M.  de  Maupassant,  who  has  recently  made 
so  brave  a  plea  for  freedom  in  fiction,  a  purely  objective  novel, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  be  a  most  incomplete 
and  unintelligible  representation  of  human  life.  The  simplest 
action,  if  unexplained  in  terms  of  thought  and  feeling,  may 
be  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  most  trivial  or  pregnant  with  tre- 
mendous purpose ;  but  which,  no  one  can  tell  except  the  actor 
or  the  author.  The  sudden  blush  of  a  girl  may  indicate  a  torn 
dress  or  a  broken  heart.  The  accurate  novelist  must  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  characters,  if  they  are  to  be  men  and 
not  puppets ;  and  only  by  experience,  sympathy,  and  vivid  im- 
agination can  one  tell  what  is  passing  in  any  head  except  one's 
own.  To  do  so  with  general  correctness  is  the  greatest  and  the 
rarest  achievement  of  the  disciplined  imagination  ;  but  incorrect- 
ness often  attracts  the  attention  and  impresses  the  mind  more 
than  correctness  ;  the  flawless  workmanship  of  perfect  skill  seems 
easy,  while  inferior  and  inaccurate  work  is  miscalled  great. 

What,  indeed,  is  imagination,  except  the  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious putting  together  in  the  mind  of  images  and  fragmentary 
recollections  originally  given  by  experience.  The  result  may 
correspond  to  something  that  actually  exists,  or  it  may  not;. it 
may  be  a  horse  or  a  griflfin,  and  of  the  two  a  griffin  can  be  drawn 
by  a  child  in  the  nursery,  and  his  griffin  can  hardly  be  proved 
inferior  to  any  other  griffin.  If,  however,  imagination  deals  only 
with  recollections  of  experiences,  the  only  possible  test  of  its  use 
or  misuse  is  the  correspondence  of  its  productions  with  experi- 
ence. 
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In  the  old  romances  there  were  no  plots,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  ;  the  notion  of  a  plot  was  derived  rather  from  the 
eighteenth -century  theory  of  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  Let 
us  not  carp  at  those  who  still  write  di-amas  in  prose  and  call  them 
novels  ;  but  let  us  remember  that,  if  the  characters  are  true  to 
life,  the  absence  of  a  plot  does  not  lessen  the  demand  on  the  im- 
agination of  the  reader.  "  Ah,  now  I  am  glad  !  "  said  Verena  iu 
"  The  Bostonians,"  when  she  reached  the  street  with  Ransom,  her 
betrothed  lover,  from  the  hall  where  her  lecture  had  been  so 
rudely  interrupted.  "  But  though  she  was  glad,  Ransom  pres- 
ently discerned  that  beneath  her  hood  she  was  in  tears."  To  the 
imaginative  reader  this  is  as  good  an  ending  as  though  the  mar- 
riage bells  were  pealing  and  in  his  ears  the  sweet  words  were 
ringing,  "and  they  lived  happily  ever  after;"  for,  so  far  as 
Yerena  and  Ransom  resemble  human  beings,  a  discerning  mind 
may  follow  their  footsteps  through  many  nights  and  days  with 
perfect  confidence,  since  their  after  history  is  implicit  in  their 
characters. 

The  aims,  then,  of  romanticists  and  realists,  when  intelli- 
gently understood  and  pursued,  are  identical  ;  but  the  words 
"romanticism"  and  "realism,"  as  commonly  used,  indicate 
slightly  different  points  of  view.  The  romanticist  thinks  the 
realist  is  like  an  ignorant  man  who  tries  to  give  an  idea  of  a  com- 
plicated machine  by  a  photograph  of  it,  taken  indifferently  from 
any  side;  and  that  he  himself  is  like  a  mechanical  draughtsman 
who  detects  first  the  plane  that  reveals  most  of  the  mainsprings 
and  peculiarities  of  the  machine,  and  then  draws  that  one  plane 
in  its  simplest  outlines.  The  realist  in  his  turn  would  say  that  he 
tries  to  give  both  the  drawing  and  the  photograph,  but  that  the 
romanticist,  without  studying  the  thing  at  all,  evolves  from  his 
inner  consciousness  a  rough  design  of  how  such  a  noble  machine 
ought  to  look. 

"  What  matter  whether  you  call  it  pantheism  or  pottheism,  if 
the  thing  be  true?"  asked  Carlyle.  What  matter  whether  a 
work  is  called  romantic  or  realistic,  if  the  thing  be  true?  It 
makes  no  matter.  What  does  matter  is,  that  any  restrictions 
whatever  should  be  imposed  upon  the  writer  who  thinks  he  has 
something  to  say  and  tries  to  say  it,  who  thinks  he  has  observed 
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something  and  tries  to  describe  it.  The  vigorous  men  who 
founded  schools  always  held  themselves  bound  by  no  conven- 
tions ;  those  who  insist  on  following  blindly  in  some  master's 
path  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  any  special  skill^of 
theirs  or  opportunity,  and  adopt  by  choice  the  master's  errors, 
while  it  is  only  by  accident  if  they  possess  a  single  one  of  the 
qualities  that  made  his  merits  possible.  ''  We  are  bid  to  study 
the  ancients,"  said  wiser  Groethe,  "  jet  what  does  that  avail  us,  if 
it  does  not  teach  us  to  study  the  real  world  and  reproduce  that? 
for  that  was  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  ancients." 

To  reproduce  the  real  world  in  its  entirety  is  impossible,  or 
even  to  reproduce  precisely  its  smallest  particle,  but  the  attempt 
to  do  so  need  not  therefore  be  discouraged.  It  is  enough  that 
novelists  may  approximate  to  a  perfect  representation  of  life 
indefinitely.  In  other  arts  perfection  is  not  supposed  to  be  com- 
mon, but  it  is  not  on  that  account  deemed  an  undesirable  ideal. 
Many  men,  working  with  the  utmost  of  their  personal  intelli- 
gence, expressing  in  words  that  to  them  seem  fittest  the  thoughts 
and  the  scenes  that  to  them  are  nearest  and  most  familiar,  may 
each  in  his  measure  reproduce  something  of  true  that  has  eluded 
the  vision  and  the  grasp  of  all  other  men.  To  shackle  such  lib- 
erty of  choice  may  lose  for  humanity  something  irretrievable, 
something  of  incalculable  worth. 

38  George  Pellew. 
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Intelligence  consists  not  only  in  knowing  but  also  in  know- 
ing how.  Widely  as  this  truth  has  been  recognized  by  educa- 
tionalists ever  since  the  advantages  of  popular  education  first 
began  to  be  felt,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  comparatively 
speaking,  that  any  practical  application  of  it  has  been  systemat- 
ically attempted.  But  a  new  era  has  now  begun,  and  the  ease 
with  which  industrial  education  can  be  conducted  is  only  less 
surprising  than  the  success  that  has  attended  its  introduction. 
The  educational  world  is  almost  unanimous  for  it  in  some  form, 
but  wide  divergences  exist  not  only  as  to  the  methods  but  even 
as  to  its  true  object  Different  nations  defend  it  on  different 
grounds.  Germany  has  led  the  way,  apparently  from  a  theoret- 
ical standpoint,  as  the  logical  outcome  of  its  system  of  public 
instruction ;  but  it  has  had  the  effect,  perhaps  unexpected,  of 
placing  German  manufactures  at  the  head  of  the  European  mar- 
ket, and  giving  them  the  preference  over  those  of  other  countries. 
England  has  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  appeals  are  being 
made  for  state  aid  in  the  establishing  of  industrial  schools,  which 
are  openly  demanded  on  economic  grounds  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  commercial  prestige  of  Great  Britain.  A  similar 
motive  underlies  one  of  the  strongest  considerations  in  their 
favor  in  this  country,  in  the  obvious  fact  that  foreigners  ai*e  suc- 
cessfully competing  more  and  more  for  the  first  places  in  all  our 
industrial  establishments.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  not  due  to  any 
native  inferiority  in  American  artisans,  but  to  insufficient  and 
defective  training.  But  fortunately  thus  far  manual  training 
has  been  chiefly  defended,  in  this  country,  on  grounds  which,  if 
not  always  strictly  theoretical,  are  at  least  legitimate,  honorable, 
and  philosophical.  To  attempt  an  adequate  presentation  of  all 
these,  while  an  easy  task,  would  scarcely  be  profitable,  in  view 
of  their  recent  thorough   discussion  at  educational  conventions 
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and  in  the  public  press,  and  such  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  Still,  as  some  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  these 
discussions,  a  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  leading  points 
may  not  be  an  unsuitable  prelude  to  an  article  primarily  devoted 
to  the  development  of  a  single  thought  on  the  general  subject. 

In  looking  through  the  large  mass  of  rapidly  accumulating 
literature  on  manual  training  I  find  nothing  that  accomplishes 
this  purpose  so  admirably  as  the  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
claims  of  the  new  education  contained  in  the  latest  report  of 
Prof.  W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  reduces  them  to  eight  distinct  heads  ;  and 
although  each  of  these  is  set  forth  in  very  compact  form,  still 
the  full  presentation  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be 
given  to  it,  and  a  mere  indication  of  the  central  idea  in  each  will 
have  to  suffice.  Prof.  Powells  eight  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  into  the  public  schools  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  secure,  amid  the  diverse  pursuits  of  a  great  population, 
"  that  harmony  of  thought  and  action  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  staie." 

2.  To  create  a  popular  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
value  of  "  mechanical  appliances,  industrial  achievements,  and 
art  endowments." 

3.  To  substitute  skill  and  exactness  for  bungling  and  guess- 
work in  all  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

4.  To  give  range  and  diversity  to  tastes  and  abilities,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  adaptability  to  vicissitudes  in  life,  and 
of  offsetting  modern  tendencies  toward  the  excessive  division  of 
labor  and  narrowness  of  vocation. 

5.  To  provide  a  useful  education  for  the  large  class  who  have 
little  power  of  abstract  mental  application,  but  marked  ingenuity 
and  manipulative  tact. 

6.  To  check  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  professions  and 
so-called  genteel  occupations,  such  as  clerking,  book-keeping, 
private  teaching,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  discourage  such  non-product- 
ive activities  as  speculating,  stock-jobbing,  money-lending,  and 
even  banking,  shopkeeping,  and  redundant  mercantile  enterprise. 

7.  To  enable  those  who  are  destined  to  settle  the  frontiers  of 
the  country  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life. 
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8.  To  provide,  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  needed  relief  of 
the  pupil's  mind  from  too  protracted  mental  application. 

This  enumeration  might  be  extended  not  only  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  independent  considerations  of  co-ordinate  rank,  but 
also  by  the  specification  of  subordinate  ones  suggested  by  a 
number  of  Superintendent  Powell's  formulas.  Moreover,  any 
one  of  these  heads  might  form  the  basis  for  an  article  like  the 
present  one.  Such,  however,  is  not  its  object,  but  rather  to  pre- 
sent, in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible,  the  high  educational  value 
of  the  training  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  constructive  powers." 

It  has  been  complained  that  such  training  is  so  practical  as 
to  become  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  and  that  it  should, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  individual,  and  not  undertaken  by  the 
state.  It  is  proposed  to  show  that  it  can  be  defended  from  the 
most  theoretical  standpoint.  It  has  been  urged  that  such  train- 
ing merely  cultivates  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  teaching  a  trade.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  show  that,  rightly  understood,  it  is  essentially  a  train- 
ing of  the  mental  faculties,  and  this  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  objects  to  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  can  be 
applied.  I  may,  therefore,  be  justified  in  taking  a  somewhat 
higher  ground  than  is  customary  in  discussing  this  question, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  lay  down  a  few  principles  of  wide  appli- 
cation and  fundamental  character,  without  which  such  a  treat- 
ment as  is  proposed  could  not  satisfactorily  proceed. 

Probably  there  is  no  subject  that  is  less  definitely  understood, 
or  more  thoroughly  misunderstood,  by  the  general  public,  even 
the  educated  classes,  than  that  of  the  true  nature  of  civilization. 
Notions  about  it  are  vague,  narrow  in  scope,  and  generally  false 
in  fact.  The  real  causes  of  progress  are  deep  and  obscure. 
They  are  so  masked  by  superficial  apparent  causes  that  civiliza- 
tion becomes  confounded  with  its  concomitants  and  even  with 
its  products.  Among  such  apparent  causes  may  be  mentioned 
government,  religion,  morality,  literature,  art,  commerce,  indus- 
try. Whether  one  or  another  of  these  great  social  factors,  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  man's  well-being,  is  regarded  as  the 
true  cause  of  all  progress  will  depend  upon  the  education  and 
habit  of  thought  of  the  individual.     Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better 
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than  to  postulate  at  once  my  own  definition  of  civilization,  long 
ago  formulated,  and  published  in  1883,  viz.,  that  it  consists  in 
"  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature." 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  in  refining  upon  the  blessiflgs 
of  education  we  forget  altogether  what  knowledge  is  for.  So 
far  as  the  im.provement  of  man's  estate  is  concerned  we  know 
only  in  order  to  do.  Knowledge  unapplied  is  sterile.  It  is 
only  fruitful  when  it  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  when  it  converts  "  raw  material  "  into 
useful  objects,  or  when  it  directs  into  some  useful  channel  the 
forces  of  nature  which  were  previously  running  to  waste  or 
doing  injury  to  man.  Except  as  a  matter  of  pure  culture,  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  an  intellectual  craving  or  of  aesthetic  taste, 
knowledge  is  literally  useless  unless  thus  vitalized  by  action. 
This  is  as  true  of  that  systematic  knowledge  called  science  as  of 
the  most  empirical  forms  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  pure  science 
that  has  advanced  the  world.  It  is  its  myriad  applications  to 
human  needs.  Material  civilization  is  not  the  product  of  what 
has  been  thought,  but  of  what  has  been  first  thought  and  then 
done. 

Acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  is  called  dis- 
covery. Application  of  this  knowledge  to  human  uses  is  called 
invention.  It  was  not  Henry  who  gave  us  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  Henry  and  Morse.  Henry  personified  Knowledge — discov- 
ery ;  Morse  personified  Action — invention.  Invention  implies, 
first,  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  phenomena  and  laws  in 
question  ;  secondly,  the  perception  of  the  modifications  of  the 
attendant  conditions  necessary  to  produce  the  required  beneficial 
effect ;  and  thirdly,  the  successful  performance  of  the  mechanical 
operations  involved  in  these  modifications.  None  of  these  steps 
can  be  omitted.  Invention  is,  therefore,  a  very  complicated  form 
of  intellectual  and  physical  action.  But  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  here  defined,  it  so  transcends  all  other  forms  of  activity 
in  its  importance  to  mankind  as  to  justify  the  strongest  efforts 
to  cultivate  and  perfect  it  as  a  faculty.  By  virtue  of  it  alone 
man  is  a  progressive  being,  and  without  it  he  would  have 
remained  a  savage,  if,  indeed,  he  could  have  reached  even  the 
state  of  a  savage. 
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Now,  what  I  maintain,  and  what  the  advocates  of  the  new 
education  ought  to  insist  upon  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
is,  that  this  exalted  faculty  of  invention,  both  in  its  mental  and 
its  physical  aspects — both  as  to  mind  and  body,  brain  and  mus- 
cle— is  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  degree  as  all  other  human  faculties.  The  mind  can  be 
directed  by  appropriate  training  into  habits  of  inventive  thought. 
It  can  be  habituated  to  look  for  possible  utilities  in  all  objects 
and  phenomena  that  present  themselves  to  the  senses,  and 
trained  to  embody  these  ideas  in  concrete  forms  and  mechan- 
isms. This  is  genuine  invention.  The  process  consists  in  form- 
ing a  mental  conception  of  a  given  utility,  and  then  in  working 
out  the  modifications  necessary  to  realize  it.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  now  constantly  done  in  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
objects,  labor-saving  machines,  and  ingenious  devices.  But  the 
great  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that  this  state  of  things  cannot 
or  should  not  be  increased.  It  can  be  increased  by  education  to 
any  desired  degree,  and  such  a  degree  can  be  conceived  of  as 
might  reli-eve  mankind  of  nearly  all  the  drudgery  that  has  now 
to  be  performed. 

The  greater  part  of  this  most  useful  of  all  forms  of  thought 
and  action  is  now  lost  for  want  of  opportunity.  Education  fur- 
nishes opportunity.  The  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  are  constantly  occurring  to  all,  but  for  want  of  its  culti- 
vation they  go  unperceived.  Only  those  who  train  this  faculty 
perceive  them.  It  is  known  that  in  recent  times  invention  is 
becoming  a  sort  of  profession,  to  be  followed  by  any  one  who 
may  choose  it,  like  engineering  or  architecture.  No  one  claims 
that  engineers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  Neither  are 
inventors ;  but  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  they  require  a 
course  of  study  and  training.  A  few  persons  follow  invention 
as  a  business.  They  devote  their  whole  energies  to  working 
out  possible  improvements  in  all  kinds  of  machines  and  in  the 
thousands  of  manufactured  objects  in  use  by  society,  and  they 
occasionally  hit  upon  an  entirely  new  practical  conception.  The 
field  is  unlimited,  but  the  practical  difficulties  are  great,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  invention  not  only  cannot,  but 
ought  not,  to  take  rank  alongside  of  the  other  professions.     The 
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fact  of  its  being  so  followed  by  a  few  is  cited  merely  to  show 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  differences  in  natural 
capacity.  Professional  inventors  are  not  by  nature  more  ingen- 
ious than  some  others  who  have  never  invented  anything.  They 
may  have  fallen  into  that  line  of  work  by  accident  or  by  force 
of  circumstances.  The  degree  of  ingenuity  doubtless  differs  in 
different  individuals  as  widely  as  other  forms  of  genius;  but, 
like  other  forms  of  genius,  it  is  apt  to  reveal  itself  where  least 
expected  when  an  occasion  is  presented  for  its  development. 
The  power  to  perceive  material  utilities  and  successful  methods 
of  realizing  them  cannot  be  correlated  with  other  faculties. 
Persons  of  great  ability  in  other  directions  may  have  this  faculty 
in  a  very  limited  degree.  Others  who  are  commonly  rated  as 
mentally  deficient  have  been  known  to  possess  it  in  a  highly 
developed  state.  Therefore  a  system  of  education  should  be 
broad  enough  to  call  it  out  wherever  it  is  found  in  a  latent 
condition. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  great  inventions  spring  full- 
fledged  from  a  few  great  brains.  This  is  a  gross  mistake.  It  is 
true  that  certain  names  are  associated  with  most  of  the  epoch- 
making  inventions,  but  a  study  of  their  history  always  shows 
that  there  had  been  a  series  of  antecedent  steps  leading  up  to 
them.  Formerly  it  was  more  common  for  these  useful  modifi- 
cations of  nature  to  be  thought  out  by  educated  men  who  had 
little  or  no  direct  contact  with  the  particular  art  or  craft  with 
which  they  were  connected.  But  nowadays  all  inventions  are 
in  the  nature  of  "  improvements  "  upon  pre-existing  inventions, 
and  are  chiefly  made  by  the  mechanics  or  artisans  of  the  higher 
grades,  who  are  constantly  using  the  original  devices,  and  who, 
through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  eventually  perceive 
how  they  may  be  improved.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as 
artisans  become  more  intelligent  this  class  of  inventions  w^ill 
increase.  The  one  who  w^orks  with  a  tool  or  runs  a  machine  is 
obviously  the  proper  person  to  suggest  its  improvement.  Noth- 
ing but  the  stolid  ignorance  of  the  working-classes  in  the  past 
has  prevented  this  from  having  always  been  the  chief  mode  of 
advancing  the  useful  arts.  And  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  the  artisan  as  well  as  the  engineer  may  not  only  receive 
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a  good  education  in  the  hitherto  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but 
may  also  have  such  a  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  will 
enable  him  to  perceive  and  to  effect  all  possible  reforms  in  his 
chosen  field  of  labor.  The  idea  that  an  educated  man  is  too 
good  to  be  a  mechanic  is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  society.  So 
long  as  only  enough  could  be  educated  to  fill  the  learned  profes- 
sions the  need  of  cultivating  the  inventive  powers  was  far  less 
than  now.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman  had  com- 
paratively little  use  for  such  a  faculty.  But  already,  and  more 
and  more  each  year,  the  boy  who  is  educated  at  the  public 
school  is  destined  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  productive  industry.  Let  the  higher  facul- 
ties be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  pursuits.  Very  few  of 
the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high-schools 
can  directly  help  the  artisan  in  his  daily  life  and  business, 
but  everything  that  he  is  taught  to  do  or  to  make  will  count 
toward  his  future  efficiency.  Especially  will  he  be  able  to 
apply  all  the  training  he  may  have  received  in  that  art  of  arts 
of  which 'we  have  been  speaking,  the  detection  and  creation  of 
utilities.  Notwithstanding  our  boasts  of  inventive  genius  the 
thoughtful  person  is  constantly  annoyed  by  gross  mechanical 
maladjustments.  He  can  scarcely  walk  the  street,  or  ride  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  sit  in  a  private  parlor,  or  use  the  utensils 
that  are  provided  for  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or,  indeed, 
transact  any  business  of  whatever  nature,  without  being  made  to 
feel  how  little  comfort,  convenience,  accuracy,  or  dispatch  has 
been  studied  in  any  of  the  operations  of  every-day  life.  To  enu- 
merate the  many  cases  of  this  class  that  occur  to  me  as  I  write 
would  only  be  to  give  illustrations  which  would  be  paralleled  at 
once  in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Everywhere  we  see  the  lack 
of  thought  directed  to  the  improvement  of  our  material  sur- 
roundings. This  is  because  the  importance  of  improving  those 
surroundings  forms  no  part  of  the  education  which  is  given  to 
the  youth  of  the  country. 

In  a  practical  course  of  instruction,  which  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose here  to  outline,  these  final  results  must,  of  course,  be 
reached  by  a  graduated  system  of  training,  leading  up  from 
small  beginnings   through  the  simpler  arts,  especially  those  of 
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drawing,  modeling,  stenciling,  carving,  decorating,  etc.  The 
dealing  with  materials  must  precede  the  dealing  with  forces. 
But  they  are  fundamentally  one,  since  the  qualities  of  sub- 
stances are  the  manifestations  of  natural  forces  on  a  reduced  scale. 
But  the  very  inertia  of  inelastic  substances,  like  clay  ov papier- 
mache^  furnishes  a  valuable  discipline  and  fitting  preparation  for 
the  subseq.aent  study  of  elastic  bodies,  expansive  fluids,  and 
powerful  natural  agencies  to  be  controlled  and  utilized.  In 
either  case  what  is  most  important  to  be  taught  is  the  formation 
of  a  mental  image  of  the  utility  to  be  created.  The  designing 
of  patterns  and  models  is  a  simple  form  of  invention  involving 
tht  .same  intellectual  process  as  is  required  to  survey  a  railroad 
or  cv^iistruct  a  bridge.  Just  as  the  architect  is  superior  to  the 
carpenter,  so  design  in  the  minor  arts  and  invention  in  the  major 
ones  ar.;;^ superior  in  importance,  as  objects  of  education,  to  the 
mere  manipulation  required  to  materialize  these  ideal  concep- 
tions. Education  should  aim  high.  The  purely  theoretical,  so 
long  as  it  is  true,  is  better  than  the  merely  practical.  Much  harm 
has  been  done  by  the  so-called  practical  educationalists  in  advo- 
cating manual  training  on  these  narrow  grounds,  and  still  more 
harm  has  probably  resulted  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  accomplish  too  special  and  definite  ends.  The  broader 
the  generalization  upon  which  a  system  of  education  is  based  the 
more  acceptable  and  effective  it  becomes.  If  the  truth  with  which 
we  started  out,  that  civilization  consists  essentially  in  the  practi- 
cal subjugation  of  nature  to  man's  uses  through  the  adoption  of 
more  and  more  perfect  devices  for  utilizing  material  substances 
and  mechanical  forces,  could  be  popularly  understood  and  be- 
lieved, there  would  be  no  further  need  to  plead  for  industrial 
education.  Instead  of  an  experiment  grudgingly  tried,  it  would 
at  once  be  recognized  as  the  true  end  of  all  education,  to  which 
all  other  forms  of  education  would  stand  in  the  relation  of  means. 
The  world  has  moved  by  virtue  of  what  has  been  done  in  it, 
and  only  indirectl}'  by  what  has  been  known.  The  French 
saying,  "  Quest  ce  qvHune  foi  qui  riagit  pasf^^  applies  to  a  sys- 
tem of  education  which  teaches  to  know  and  not  to  do.  And  it 
is  no  secret  that  a  large  part  of  what  now  passes  for  educa- 
tion, both  of  the  lower  and  of  the  higher  kind,  is  thus  sterile. 
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To  give  it  results  is  to  give  it  life,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  work  is  literally  breathing  into  a  moribund  system  the 
breath  of  life.  It  could  be  defended,  if  upon  no  other  ground, 
as  the  best  means  of  indicating  what  the  world  ought  to  know. 
For  art,  in  the  last  analysis,  rests  upon  science.  Even  the  most 
empirical  art  is  not  the  outcome  of  chance,  but  of  knowledge 
acquired  through  experience.  And  if  we  give  to  the  term 
"  utility  "  the  breadth  of  meaning  that  properly  belongs  to  it,  no 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  utilized  is  worth  conferring.  This 
canon,  even  with  the  most  liberal  construction,  would  still  sweep 
away  a  large  amount  of  the  current  education,  to  which  far  more 
time  and  energy  are  devoted  than  would  be  consumed  in  reduc- 
ing all  the  useful  knowledge  conferred  to  productive  practice. 

The  word  "  training "  seems  to  be  admirably  calculated  to 
express  the  central  thought  in  the  new  education.  Nothing  is 
more  familiar  than  the  immense  difference  between  the  trained 
and  the  untrained  faculties.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
"  eyes  and  no  eyes."  Whatever  one's  practical  interests  require 
to  be  attended  to,  that  will  be  observed  with  an  accuracy  and 
minuteness  which  often  astonish  the  uninitiated.  But  the  fac- 
ulties are  specialized,  and  each  one  sees  only  what  concerns  him. 
The  scientific  habit  widens  the  scope  of  this  minute  observation, 
but  not  beyond  the  specialty  of  each  investigator.  Thus,  the 
lumberman  can  accurately  describe  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
any  tree  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  but  if  asked  the  shape  of 
the  leaf  he  can  give  no  idea  of  it.  The  botanist  can  describe  the 
whole  tree,  but  he  cannot  tell  by  what  insects  it  is  infested. 
This  the  entomologist  can  do,  although  he  can  give  but  a  vague 
account  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  well  said  that,  keen  as  are  the 
senses  of  the  North  American  Indians  in  observing  nature,  there 
never  was  an  Indian  who  could  distinguish  the  two  dwarf  wil- 
lows of  the  White  Mountains  from  each  other.  Animals  are 
also  close  observers,  but  only  of  what  specially  interests  them. 
In  traveling  through  a  country  horses  see  only  horses  and  dogs 
see  only  dogs,  but  these  they  see  before  men  become  aware  of 
their  presence.  Wild  animals  are  very  knowing,  but  their  acute- 
ness  is  confined  to  the  pursuit  of  subsistence  and  the  escape 
from  danger.     In  every  case  it  is  the  result  of  training  in  the 
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school  of  experience,  in  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
intensity  of  perception  may  be  made  to  approach  those  exalted 
hypnotic  states  in  which  the  senses  as  well  as  the  other  faculties 
become  capable  of  performing  what  seem  to  be  miracles.  And 
this  sharpening  of  the  human  faculties  may  as  well  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  perceiving  utilities  in  the  objects  and  phe- 
nomena of.  nature  as  in  the  narrower  fields  above  mentioned. 
The  lumberman,  the  savage,  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  wild 
animal  observe  those  things,  and  no  others,  that  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  each,  practical,  and  this  sense  of  the  practical  con- 
stitutes a  school  in  which  these  acute  perceptions  are  trained. 
It  is  not  radically  different  with  the  trained  scientific  specialist. 
He  simply  has  an  expanded  conception  of  the  practical,  which 
in  all  cases  is  that  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  a  being, 
whether  those  demands  be  low  and  simple  or  high  and  complex. 
To  those  who  can  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  society  as  a 
conscious  organism  of  the  highest  and  most  complex  character, 
and  who  understand  what  its  progress  consists  in,  as  above 
defined,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  most  eminently  practical  of 
all  things  is  the  subjugation  of  nature  to  man.  Thus  far  this 
has  been  accomplished  empirically,  at  hap-hazard,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  accident.  The  educational  training  of  the  mind  and  hand 
together  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  public  schools,  through  the  con- 
scious action  of  nationalities  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is 
the  first  effort  ever  made  by  society  to  lift  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  empirical  groove  and  place  it  upon  the  high 
plane  of  systematic  science.  And  if  the  movement  continues, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  continue,  there  is  no 
cause  to  doubt  that  we  shall  see,  upon  a  scale  commensurate 
with  civilization  itself,  all  the  difference  which  has  ever  attended 
the  transfer  of  any  human  art  from  the  stage  of  raw  empiricism 
to  that  of  organized  science. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 


THE   BUGBEAR  OF  TRUSTS. 

The  most  prominent  economic  development  now  engaging 
public  attention  is,  undoubtedly,  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
"  trusts."  The  use  of  the  word  trust  in  its  present  popular  signifi- 
cance is  of  recent  date.  A  trust  may  be  defined  as  a  more  or 
less  intimate  combination  of  business  corporations  or  manufact- 
urers for  supposed  mutual  advantage.  These  different  interests 
unite  and  agree  upon  a  proportionate  representation  for  each 
member,  and  also  upon  an  amount  of  aggregate  capitalization, 
and  certificates  of  stock  are  then  issued  in  due  proportion  to  each 
of  the  various  component  organizations.  Proper  officers  and  an 
executive  board  are  elected,  who  have  full  powers  of  manage- 
ment, including  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  the  regulation  of 
production,  and  the  supervision  of  selling  prices,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions. A  trust  usually  embraces  only  companies  or  individ- 
uals engaged  in  producing  a  single  article  of  merchandise,  or  a 
class  of  such  articles,  although  in  a  few  cases,  like  the  unusually 
compact  Standard  Oil  Trust,  a  much  wider  variety  of  business  is 
transacted.  The  rapid  formation  and  growth  of  these  gigantic 
combinations  is  popularly  looked  upon  with  apprehension,  for  it 
is  believed  that  their  object  is  to  destroy  or  greatly  lessen  the 
forces  of  competition,  to  consolidate,  monopolize,  and  often  to 
restrict,  production,  and  thereby  to  enhance  prices  beyond  what 
would  be  possible  under  the  free  and  elastic  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Such  an  extensive  and  novel  economic  develop- 
ment is  well  calculated  to  cause  alarm,  and  the  question  as  to  its 
possible  extension  and  its  possibilities  for  mischief  is  one  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Can  a  trust  be  so  planned  as  virtually  to  destroy 
competition,  or  are  there  in  the  business  world  natural  laws  and 
inherent  limitations  that  will  bind  this  "  strong  man  "  and  make 
him  comparatively  harmless  ?  The  general  investigation  of  this 
system  now  going  on   in   both    national   and  State  legislative 
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bodies,  througli  special  committees,  is  an  index  of  the  interest 
taken  in  this  subject  bj  citizens  of  every  class.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  that  such  legislative  investigations  are  often  prompted  bj 
a  mixture  of  motives,  the  desire  for  information  being  frequeii-tly 
tempered  by  considerations  of  party  or  personal  political  advan- 
tage, and  even  by  demagogism  pure  and  simple.  Such  motives 
often  are  so  apparent  in  political  investigations  that  their  results 
are  not  always  above  suspicion,  and  are  usually  discounted  by 
the  most  enlightened  public  opinion.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  average  legislator  cannot  be  an  economic  expert,  and  he 
often  forms  his  conclusions  from  temporary  symptoms  and  sur- 
face indications,  rather  than  from  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
underlying  principles.  In  order  that  the  truth  may  be  evolved 
and  just  conclusions  reached,  it  is  necessary  that  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  trust  system  be  made,  and 
their  relation  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  political  economy  deter- 
mined. 

In  order  to  give  this  subject  fair  treatment,  we  must  avoid 
falling  into  the  popular  habit  of  condemning  every  organiza- 
tion that  is  great,  without  regard  to  its  inherent  character.  We 
ought  also  to  examine  any  system  on  its  merits,  rather  than 
mainly  on  its  possible  abuses.  All  human  institutions,  even 
when  meritorious  in  themselves,  have  their  quota  of  abases.  Their 
magnitude  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  economy,  and  not  of 
ethical  quality.  Our  complex  and  highly  organized  civilization 
could  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  potency  of  great  organic 
units,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  fitted  together 
from  dissimilar  elements.  There  is  much  greater  economy,  and 
less  relative  friction,  in  the  movement  of  one  great  wheel  than 
of  several  small  ones.  Where  are  the  true  limitations  of  such 
productive  force  and  of  such  economy  to  be  found  ?  If  trusts 
are  to  be  condemned,  it  must  be  on  some  other  ground  than  that 
of  mere  magnitude.  There  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  great 
change  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  economic  authori- 
ties during  the  last  two  decades.  When  the  movement  first 
commenced  for  the  consolidation  of  independent  railroads  into 
great  trunk  lines  and  systems,  it  was  regarded  as  very  objection- 
able, and  as  likely  to  produce  undue  concentration  of  power.     It 
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has  since  been  generally  admitted  that,  by  this  means,  not  only 
has  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  been  greatly  cheapened, 
but  that  its  convenience,  rapidity,  and  comfort  also  have  been 
wonderfully  enhanced.  It  is  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test,'' and  of  a  development  of  the  lower  into  the  higher ;  and  all 
this  has  taken  place  not  by  chance,  or  because  of  any  local  or 
temporary  reasons,  but  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  and  behest 
of  unvarying  natural  law.  In  no  other  way  could  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  appliances,  rapidity,  and  safety  have  been  secured. 
Modern  convenience,  comfort,  and  luxury  are  the  results  of  the 
law  of  combination  and  consolidation.  A  great  railroad  system 
can  render  to  the  public  a  service  immeasurably  superior  in 
luxury,  cheapness,  speed,  and  safety  to  that  which  would  be  pos- 
sible with  the  distinct  corporations  before  consolidation.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  noted  to  show  the  beneficent  working 
of  this  law.  The  popular  prejudice  against  its  operation  is  un- 
practical  and  illogical,  and  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  an  un- 
wholesome sentimentalism. 

Does  the  trust  system  promise  any  such  measure  of  utility  as 
that  just  noted  in  the  case  of  railroad  consolidations,  or  are  the 
principles  involved  quite  dissimilar?  While  the  possible  harm- 
ful power  of  trusts  is  vastly  overrated,  we  shall  find,  upon  fur- 
ther study,  that  the  trust  system  has  in  it  no  such  possible 
advantages  as  those  which  characterize  railroad  and  other  more 
closely  compacted  organizations.  Only  a  short  time  will  be 
required  to  develop  its  weak  points,  and,  notwithstanding  popu- 
lar apprehension,  it  will  be  found  that  such  combinations  cannot 
rise  superior  to  supply  and  demand,  action  and  reaction,  world- 
wide competition,  and  all  the  natural  forces  which,  though  silent, 
are  sovereign  and  continuous.  There  are  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  natural  laws,  and,  though  often  apparently  slow,  they 
are  sure,  because  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Indirect  reg- 
ulative influences  and  unexpected  compensations  make  their 
presence  felt,  and  finally  assert  their  supremacy  over  all  artificial 
combinations.  The  power  of  a  great  combination  to  restrict  pro- 
duction, and  to  advance  prices  of  product  to  a  point  above  the 
normal,  standard,  may  temporarily  prevail,  just  as  a  weight  can 
be  lifted  by  artificial  means,  and  made  to  overcome,  for  the  time 
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beinof,  the  law  of  gravitatioD.  The  ecoDomic  no  less  than  the 
physical  law  remains  operative,  however,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the 
artificial  obstructions  are  overcome,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
values  finds  its  natural  adjustment.  The  radical  defect  in.  the 
current  social  and  political  economy  is  the  disregard  of  irre- 
versible natural  forces,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  tem- 
porary and  superficial  expedients.  There  is  a  prevalent  im- 
pression that  the  omnipresent  influences  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  in  reality  form  the  focal  point  in  every  transaction,  have 
either  been  repealed  or  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  any  reference  to 
them  is  criticised  by  the  "  advanced  ''  economists  as  behind  the 
times.  Such  fallacious  opinions  are  also  found  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal among  manual  laborers.  They  seek  by  combination  to 
overcome  natural  law,  and  to  make  artificial  values  for  their 
labor,  and  also  to  restrict  its  supply  by  a  compulsory  diminution 
of  hoars.  In  the  vain  hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  result, 
they  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  a  tyranny,  and  fight  to 
overcome  a  supposed  foe  in  the  shape  of  capital,  when  in  reality 
their  conflict  is  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Action  is 
always  followed  by  reaction.  As  sure  as  daylight  is  followed  by 
darkness,  or  as  air  rushes  in  to  fill  a  vacuum,  so  surely  are 
abnormally  high  prices  followed  by  prices  correspondingly  low. 
If  values  are  artificially  forced  above  the  normal  business  level 
at  one  time,  a  drop  to  a  point  below  it  will  follow,  and  the  higher 
the  flight  the  more  rapid  and  the  greater  will  be  the  descent. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  promoters  of  trusts  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  many  cases,  there  have  been  other  objects  sought 
than  the  enhancement  of  values.  A  greater  regularity  of 
production  and  steadiness  of  prices,  a  more  uniform  system  of 
credits,  the  prevention  of  an  unhealthful  and  losing  competition ; 
all  these  objects  have  been  among  the  motives  that  have  prompted 
their  formation.  Such  objects  seem  quite  creditable,  but  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  so  cumbersome  a  remedy  will  prove 
inadequate,  and  possibly  in  its  effects  worse  than  the  evils  for 
which  the  cure  is  sought.  As  a  general  rule,  any  consolidation 
which  reduces  the  cost  of  production  is  legitimate,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  public  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  any  combina- 
tion whose  primary  object  is  the  forcing  of  abnormal  prices  is 
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temporarily  harmful  to  the  community,  and,  in  the  end,  usually 
iinprolitable  to  the  promoters.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  it  is 
said  that  the  sugar  trust  shows  signs  of  disintegration.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  mere  combination  of  sugar  refineries, 
each  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  and  located  in  different 
places,  can  in  any  way  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Such 
a  case  is  in  no  way  parallel  with  that  of  railroad  consolida- 
tion, for  no  improved  processes,  no  greater  economy  in  man- 
agement, result.  Such  combinations,  having  no  organic  and 
necessary  compactness,  will  soon  discover  that  they  are  bound 
together  by  a  rope  of  sand.  Trusts  of  this  character  lack  the 
essential  element  of  organic  unity  ;  rather  they  are  composed  of 
several  distinct  and  complete  units,  held  together  by  an  artificial 
bond.  In  such  combinations  the  development  of  disagreement 
and  inharmony  will  be  but  a  question  of  time.  The  elements  of 
disintegration  are  inherent  in  them,  and  will  make  themselves 
felt  without  any  necessity  for  legislative  interference. 

The  power  of  syndicates  and  combinations  for  making  prices 
is  vastly  overrated.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that,  as  a  rule, 
normal  (or  fair)  rates  for  production  or  service  are  the  most 
profitable.  Artificial  prices  almost  invariably  cause  such  a 
shrinkage  of  demand  that  profits  are  lessened.  The  old  adage 
of  "large  sales  and  small  profits"  is  still  the  rule  by  which  the 
greatest  financial  success  is  gained.  Take  an  illustration  :  Could 
the  "  monopoly  "  which  now  controls  almost  the  entire  telegraph 
business  of  the  whole  country  afford  to  advance  its  rates  because 
it  has  no  competition  ?  It  is  probable  that  any  material  advance 
would  so  lessen  demand  that  profits  would  diminish.  This 
principle  is  universal,  and  is  a  vastly  greater  safeguard  against 
exorbitant  rates  than  any  legislative  enactment.  Attempts  to 
regulate  rates,  prices,  and  hours  by  statute  are  not  only  useless, 
but  harmful.  Natural,  elastic,  and  self-regulative  principles  can- 
not be  displaced  by  artificial  and  unyielding  legislative  metes 
and  bounds,  without  causing  derangement.  The  true  function 
of  legislation  is  not  in  the  compulsory  making  of  new  contracts, 
but  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  agreements  that  have  been 
voluntarily  entered  into.  In  the  final  result,  the  behests  of 
legislation,  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  natural  law,  are  not 
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much  more  successful  than  are  similar  attempts  by  private  or 
corporate  combinations.  Eapid  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, together  with  universal  competition,  exercise  a  powerful 
leveling  influence  on  values. 

The  wealth}^  French  syndicate,  or  combination,  which  has 
recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  and 
production  of  copper,  has  embarked  in  an  enterprise  of  very 
doubtful  success.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  progress 
and  outcome  of  this  wide-reaching  scheme.  It  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween unlimited  capital  on  the  one  side  and  natural  forces  on  the 
other.  If  reports  are  to  be  credited,  this  syndicate  at  first  had 
no  intention  of  making  an  effort  to  obtain  the  world-wide  con- 
trol of  this  metal;  but,  after  advancing  to  a  certain  point,  they 
found  it  necessary  either  to  retreat  at  a  disadvantage,  or  else 
to  advance  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  full  control  of  the  total 
copper  product.  Without  doubt  they  have  almost  unlimited 
resources,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  the  present  they 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  artificial  market  value  for 
copper.  One  immediate  result  of  the  abnormal  price  will  be  a 
great  falling  off  in  consumption.  The  operation  of  this  law 
usually  causes  demand  to  decline  in  a  greater  ratio  than  prices 
are  enhanced.  The  second  and  most  marked  feature  will  be 
an  immense,  and  probably  unexpected,  increase  of  production. 
With  the  great  stimulus,  not  only  of  present  artificial  prices,  but 
of  contracts  for  future  delivery  at  high  rates,  copper  mining  in 
every  possible  locality  will  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  in  less  than  two  years  the 
French  combination  will  have  a  mountain  of  copper  on  its  hands. 
If  the  corresponding  reaction  to  abnormally  low  prices  does  not 
in  due  time  follow,  the  case  will  prove  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  result  previously  experienced  in  all  similar  operations. 

Whatever  temporary  perturbations  may  be  produced  in  market 
values  by  trusts  and  syndicates  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  labor 
unions  on  the  other,  in  the  long  run  all  prices  make  themselves. 
If  this  fact,  or  at  least  the  ever-present  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion, were  better  appreciated,  how  much  antagonism,  friction, 
anxiety,  and  prejudice  would  be  prevented.  The  unwarranted, 
and  usually  unprofitable,  efforts  to  crowd  prices  out  of  their 
39 
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natural  channel  are  contiued  to  no  class  nor  condition.  Harmony 
with  natural  law  tends  to  profit  and  success,  but  efforts  to  defy 
its  power  are,  as  a  rule,  worse  than  useless.  The  sequence  to 
forced  abnormal  conditions  is  compensation  in  one  form  or 
another.  For  instance,  were  it  possible,  by  universal  combina- 
tion, to  force  up  the  price  of  all  wages  fifty  per  cent,  the  wage- 
worker  would  gain  no  permanent  advantage,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  everything  he  should  purchase  would  be  dearer  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  to  the  trust  indi- 
cates that  when  such  a  combination  is  formed  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  reducing  production,  and  also  for  forcing  prices  to  a  point  above 
the  normal,  its  purpose  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest,  and  that 
the  final  result  will  prove  unprofitable  to  itself.  Such  would  be 
the  tendency  even  were  all  the  manufacturers  of  a  single  product 
gathered  into  the  trust,  which  practically  never  is  the  case.  It 
is  a  fact  which  must  be  admitted  by  all,  whether  of  free-trade  or 
protective  proclivities,  that  the  tariff  on  any  article  produced 
by  a  trust  would  have  a  bearing  in  this  connection.  Artificial 
or  extravagant  prices,  though  of  temporary  duration,  could  be 
longer  maintained  -with  only  domestic  competition  than  would 
be  possible  if  competition  were  unlimited. 

In  summing  up,  we  may  observe  that  combinations  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  one  of  which  is  useful  and 
advantageous  to  the  public,  and  the  other,  though  in  no  way 
dangerous,  is  unwarranted  and  of  temporary  harmfulness.  The 
first,  where  production  is  increased  and  processes  cheapened,  by 
the  compacting  together  of  elements  heretofore  diverse  into  a 
great  organic  unity,  is,  no  matter  how  great,  a  public  advantage. 
The  second  class  comprises  those  organizations  which  essentially 
are  distinct  units  complete  in  themselves,  strung  together  by  an 
agreement  for  the  mere  purpose  of  regulating  prices.  These  last 
need  not  excite  public  alarm,  and  are  not  worthy  of  legislative 
attention,  for  they  have  in  them  the  elements  of  inharmony  and 
dissolution. 

Henry  Wood. 


'Tlie     JTomm 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

I  PURPOSE,  in  this  paper,  to  present  a  comparative  view  of 
the  so-called  equilibrium,  or  balance  of  power,  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  comparison 
was  often  made  by  eminent  Americans  in  our  early  constitu- 
tional history,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  federal  Constitution ; 
many  of  our  statesmen  of  that  period,  in  common  with  English 
thinkers  and  writers  generally,  looking  with  profound  distrust 
upon  the  form  of  government  which  had  then  recently  been 
put  upon  its  trial  in  the  United  States.  They  questioned  the 
sufficiency  of  popular  intelligence  for  self-government.  They 
feared,  more  than  all  things  else,  democrac}^ ;  and  being  frank 
and  honest  men,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  convic- 
tion that  the  conservative  elements  of  the  representative  repub- 
lic established  by  our  Constitution  would  prove  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  the  system  against  the  flood  tides  of 
democracy  which  they  thought  would  inevitably  rise  and  beat 
down  the  weak  fabric.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  the  authors 
of  the  federal  Constitution  had  erected  a  frame  of  government 
very  far  removed  from  pure  democracy.  Indeed  they  could  not 
fail  to  see  all  through  the  Constitution  palpable  indication  of 
the  purpose  of  its  framers  to  protect  the  people  against  them- 
selves, by  numerous  provisions  intended  to  obstruct,  defeat,  or 
40 
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postpone  the  popular  will  in  the  making  and  execution  of  laws. 
The  statesmen  to  whom  I  refer  did  not,  however,  believe  that 
the  barriers  erected  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  main- 
tain its  stability  would  prove  suflScient  for  that  purpose.  Some 
of  them  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  a  "  crazy  hulk,"  which  would  go  to  pieces  in  the 
storms  by  which  it  would  certainly  be  assailed. 

The  government  of  England  had  been  tried  through  many 
generations.  The  people  of  England  had,  under  it,  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  liberty  and  social  well-being  unknown  elsewhere  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  venerable  fathers  in  question,  there- 
fore, declared  the  government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons  to 
be  the  best  and  wisest  that  had  ever  been  known  among  men. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  form  their  judgment  of  the  American 
Constitution  by  its  actual  working,  because  it  was  of  too  recent 
origin.  They  knew  the  Britisb  Constitution  historically  and 
practically,  but  they  could  only  reason  theoretically  concerning 
that  of.  their  own  country.  But  now  let  us,  after  a  lapse  of  one 
hundred  years,  apply  to  that  question  of  the  balance  of  power 
(which  is  conceded  to  be  the  conservative  principle  of  both  con- 
stitutions) the  sure  test  of  time  and  actual  experience. 

The  argument  of  those  who  believed  in  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  British  Constitution  ran  thus :  Three  elementary 
forms  of  government — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy — 
have  at  various  times  prevailed  among  men.  In  the  course  of 
history  all  these  forms  of  government  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Bat,  it  was  contended,  we  have  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution all  these  elementary  forms  of  government  so  combined 
with  checks  and  balances  as,  in  a  large  measure,  to  retain  what 
is  good  and  to  neutralize  what  is  evil  in  each  of  them.  The 
balance  of  the  British  Constitution  was  the  great  argument  in 
its  favor.  Monarchy  was  represented  in  the  king,  aristocracy 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  democracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  it  was  assumed  that  these  co-ordinates  formed  checks 
upon  the  evil  tendencies  of  each  other,  and  produced  a  balance 
of  power  favorable  to  strength,  order,  liberty,  and  stability. 

This  ingenious  theory  of  the  British  Constitution  has  been 
tried   by  the   severe  test  of   history,  and  what  is   the   result? 
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The  mucli-lauded  balance  of  the  British  Constitution  no  longer 
exists.  The  House  of  Commons  is  now  the  British  Government. 
The  king  and  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  but  neg^ive 
qualities,  nominal  factors,  in  the  actual  working  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  commons  may  well  say,  with  Louis  XIY., 
"  We  are  the  state."  The  House  of  Commons  has,  indeed, 
absorbed  tbe  law-executing  as  well  as  the  law-making  powers  of 
the  British  Government ;  for  what  are  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  but  the  agents  of  the  commons,  entirely  subservient  to 
their  will.  Whenever  the  ministers  of  the  crown  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  out  they  go,  and  the  king, 
willing  or  unwilling,  is  compelled  to  name  others  who  are  in 
harmon}^  with  that  house.  Thus  the  government  of  England 
is  vested  in  a  single  representative  house  without  adequate 
checks  or  balances,  with,  no  enumeration  or  definition  of  its 
powers,  and  with  no  limit  whatever  to  its  sovereign  authority. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  virtually  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  power  of  Parliament  is  wholly  unlimited.  It 
has  been  satirically  said  that  the  British  Parliament  can  do 
anything  but  make  a  man  a  woman  or  a  woman  a  man.  It 
can,  in  the  exercise  of  its  plenary  legislative  authority,  estab- 
lish a  new  dynasty,  prescribe  a  new  order  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  disestablish  the  church,  make  an  English  pope  of 
the  king,  confiscate  property ;  nay,  change  the  very  form  and 
structure  of  the  government  itself. 

The  British  Government,  while  in  form  a  monarchy,  is  in 
fact  a  representative  republic.  It  is,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
in  its  practical  working,  far  more  republican  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  House  of  Commons  acts  in 
obedience  to  the  popular  will,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature  respond  submissively  to  the  will  of  the  commons. 
In  no  country,  therefore,  is  public  opinion  more  potential  in  the 
government  of  the  state  than  it  is  in  England.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  no  king  of  England  has  ventured  to  exercise  the 
veto  power ;  and  the  voice  of  the  lords  in  resisting  the  will  of 
the  people,  when  decisively  expressed  in  the  lower  house,  is  fee- 
ble almost  to  impotency.  The  lords,  in  obedience  to  the  mighty 
voice  of  the  people  of  England  uttered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,    habitually   acquiesce   in    measures   of    legislation   most 
repugnant  to  their  convictions  and  interests. 

We  see  in  England  to-daj  the  reverse  of  what  was  exhibited 
in  Rome  under  Augustus.  The  government  of  that  emperor 
was  a  monarchy  under  the  forms  of  a  republic.  By  his  cunning 
policy  the  venerated  forms  were  kept  up  and  maintained.  The 
senate  met  as  usual,  with  its  accustomed  solemnities,  and  exer- 
cised some  of  its  ancient  prerogatives.  The  consuls  and  other 
great  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  annually  invested  with 
the  ensigns  of  office.  Augustus  sought  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  his  despotism  by  keeping  the  image  of  the  ancient  republic 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
venerable  forms  of  the  ancient  monarchy  are  preserved,  while  in 
fact  the  government  is  a  representative  republic.  As  was  the 
republic  in  Rome  under  Augustus,  so  is  the  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land under  Victoria :  an  illusion  hallowed  in  the  popular  mind 
by  grand  traditions  and  glorious  memories  of  the  past. 

But  why  is  the  balance  of  the  British  Constitution  a  thing 
of  the  past?  From  what  cause  has  it  ceased  to  exist?  Why 
is  it  that  the  king  and  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  are 
now  rather  subordinate  than  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature? Why  has  the  conservative  upper  house  no  longer 
strength  to  arrest  and  repel  the  waves  of  popular  opinion 
which  beat  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the  lower  house? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  two  conservative  orders  are  heredi- 
tary. They  no  longer  represent  any  real  power  in  the  state. 
In  a  word,  they  have  no  constituency.  Moreover,  they  are  log- 
ically inconsistent  with  the  accepted  principle  of  popular  rule, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  English  Constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  of  Commons  has  behind  it  the  whole 
popular  power  of  Great  Britain — a  constituency  of  thirty  mill- 
ions ;  and  in  these  thirty  millions  of  people  dwells  the  real 
power  of  the  state.  The  king  and  lords  have  no  backing. 
They  are  like  a  thin  line  of  battle  with  no  second  rank  behind 
it,  no  reserves  and  supports  to  fall  back  upon.  Conscious  of 
weakness  such  a  line  is  ever  ready  to  waver  and  break  into  frag- 
ments in  the  presence  of  a  determined  adversary. 

A  free  people  like  the  English  acquiesce  in  such  legislative 
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functions  as  the  lords  once  performed  onlj  so  long  as  the  popu- 
lar opinion  is  such  as  to  concede  the  right  of  the  few  to  obstruct 
and  defeat  the  will  of  the  many.  But  in  every  state  where  dis- 
cussion is  free  and  unrestrained  the  constant  tendency  of  popu- 
lar thought  is  to  democracy,  or  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  and  so  irresistibly  does  this  current  of  opinion  sometimes 
run  that  it  sweeps  away  in  its  course  all  barriers  erected  by  ex- 
perienced wisdom  to  check  and  mitigate  or  arrest  the  destructive 
flood  tides  of  popular  passion.  And  if  institutions  the  most 
reasonable  and  salutary  are  often  overborne  by  the  resistless 
progress  of  democratic  opinion,  how  feeble  must  be  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  mere  artificial  and  conventional  obstructions  to 
the  popular  will,  founded  upon  no  better  reason  than  immemo- 
rial usage.  I  repeat,  that  any  arrangement  of  legislative  func- 
tions in  a  popular  government,  by  which  a  few  men  may,  by 
mere  hereditary  right,  obstruct  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  must,  to  the  popular  mind,  appear  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent ;  and  such  a  constitution  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to 
inherent  weakness  from  the  want  of  popular  support.  Shall  a 
handful  of  men — a  hundred  or  more  hereditary  legislators — have 
power,  in  a  self-governing  state,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  a  whole 
people  uttered  in  their  representative  assembly  ?  Such  is  the 
question  which  must  address  itself  continually  to  the  popular 
mind  in  every  free  state.  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  who  so 
highly  extolled  the  hereditary  balance  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion failed  to  see  that  it  was  characterized  by  inherent  weakness. 
They  did  not  appreciate  the  force  of  that  inevitable  progress  of 
opinion  by  which  all  mere  hereditary  obstructions  to  the  popular 
will  were  destined  to  be  either  neutralized  or  destroyed.  That 
political  philosophy  which  lost  sight  of  the  factor  of  progressive 
popular  opinion  was  necessarily  inadequate  to  the  solution  of 
the  complex  question  of  checks  and  balances  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  British  Constitution. 

It  is  a  curious  political  phenomenon  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment is,  under  republican  forms,  more  conservative  and  less 
democratic  in  its  actual  working  than  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  With  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  theory  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  our  system,  the  federal  government  is  less  exposed 
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to  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  than  that  of  the  mother 
country.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this  apparent  paradox. 
Undoubtedly  the  authors  of  the  federal  Constitution  framed 
that  instrument  largel}^  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Thus  they  provided  for  two  legislative  bodies,  with  a  complete 
negative  upon  each  other;  and  they  gave  to  the  executive  a 
qualified  veto  on  the  action  of  both  houses.  They  sought  to 
erect  barriers,  on  the  one  side  against  the  dreaded  violence  of 
popular  prejudice  and  passion,  and  on  the  other  against  the  ap- 
prehended tendency  of  executive  encroachment  upon  popular 
liberty.  In  a  word,  they  aimed  to  establish  in  our  system  the 
same  balance  which  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution. But  while  in  England  all  bai*riers  have  been  prostrated 
before  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  balance  of  the 
American  Constitution  has  been  fully  preserved.  Thus  our 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  by  any  means  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Senate 
habitually  bends  to  the  supposed  voice  of  the  people  expressed, 
how  vehemently  soever,  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  The 
President  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  veto.  The  Senate  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  not  only  a  co-ordinate,  but  a  coequal, 
branch  of  the  legislature.  We  do  not  see  the  Senate  bowing 
submissively,  like  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  behests  of  the  pop- 
ular branch. 

One  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon  doubtless  is,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  may,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
commons,  and  with  the  compelled  consent  of  the  king,  change 
the  majority  of  the  upper  house  by  increasing  its  membership. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
such  means — nor,  indeed,  any  means  whatever — of  coercing  the 
Senate  to  a  compliance  with  what  it  assumes  to  be  the  will  of 
the  people.  We  do  not  see,  in  this  country,  the  frequent  spec- 
tacle of  the  whole  executive  administration  changing  front  in 
obedience  to  the  fluctuating  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  we  often  find  one 
political  party,  though  dominant  for  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, completely  checked  and  thwarted  by  their  adversa- 
ries, by  means  of  their  control  of  the  Senate ;  and  we  not  seldom 
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see  the  President,  bj  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  defeating 
the  will  of  both  houses,  expressed  by  large  majorities,  thus  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  prerogative  which  no  king  of  England 
has  ventured  to  use  for  two  centuries. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  executive  and  Senate  are  rep- 
resentative powers  in  our  system.  The  President  is  elected  by 
the  whole  people.  He,  in  one  sense,  more  directly  represents 
the  whole  people  than  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not,  like  an  hereditary  king,  without  any  popular  constit- 
uency. The  whole  people  are  his  constituents.  To  them  he 
takes  his  appeal  from  the  decision  of  both  houses  when  he  exer- 
cises the  veto  power.  The  Senate  is  also  a  representative  body. 
It  represents  the  States — a  great  power  in  our  system.  A  sen- 
ator is  not  like  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  a  con- 
stituency. The  people  of  his  State  are  his  constituents  ;  and  so 
long  as  his  State  sustains  him  he  stands  firm  against  the  will 
and  power  of  the  lower  house,  even  though  that  body  speak  the 
voice  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people.  So  long  as  a  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  or  Caro- 
lina is  in  harmony  with  his  State,  it  matters  little  to  him  how 
great  a  majority  may  be  against  him  elsewhere. 

There  is  another  thing  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  Senate 
that  gives  that  body  a  weight  in  our  legislative  system  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  lower  house.  Senators  are  elected  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  from  the  whole  body  of  their  citi- 
zens. The  men  thus  chosen  are  generally  of  mature  age,  expe- 
rience, and  ability.  They  are  seldom  without  great  local  influ- 
ence and  support.  All  this  being  universally  recognized,  gives 
to  senators  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  great  weight  in 
public  opinion.  A  senator  is  not,  like  an  English  peer,  the 
^'  accident  of  an  accident " — an  hereditary  legislator,  possibly 
without  fitness  for  his  high  duties,  and  therefore  often  an  object 
of  popular  contempt.  Moreover,  a  member  of  the  Senate  is 
not  placed  illogically  in  a  representative  legislature,  as  is  a  born 
legislator.  He  is  indirectly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State 
to  which  he  belongs. 

There  is  another  view  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  our  govern- 
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ment  is  more  stable  and  far  less  exposed  to  danger  from  pop- 
ular caprice  and  violence  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  I  refer  to 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Constitutions  of  both  countries 
may  be  altered,  amended,  or  subverted.  The  Parliament  of 
England  is  supreme.  It  may  change  its  own  Constitution  by  a 
simple  act  of  legislation.  It  may,  in  the  same  way,  change;  the 
dynasty  or  the  line  of  descent  of  the  crown.  In  a  word,  it  can,  by 
its  supreme  power,  alter  and  reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  gov- 
ernment. Now,  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  practically  the 
Parliament  of  England,  what  is  to  prevent  that  body,  at  its  own 
pleasure,  from  amending  or  changing  the  Constitution  itself? 

What  is  the  present  menace,  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
of  established  governments,  institutions,  rights,  dignities,  and 
properties?  Is  it  not  from  the  dreaded  proletariat,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  that  thoughtful  men  apprehend  danger  to  rights 
of  property  and  to  social  order?  From  this  cause  Macaulay 
predicts  the  downfall  of  our  institutions.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Randall  he  says : 

"I  never  wrote  or  uttered  a  word  indicating  an  opinion  that  the  supreme 
authority  in  a  state  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  majority  of  citizens,  told  by 
the  head ;  in  other  words,  to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  society. 
.  .  .  Your  fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical 
cause.  As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
your  laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population 
of  the  old  world.  But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly 
peopled  as  old  England.  Wages  will  be  low,  and  will  fluctuate  as  much 
with  you  as  with  us.  Then  your  institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to  the  test. 
Distress  everywhere  makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  inclines 
him  to  listen  with  eagerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million,  while  another  cannot  get  a  full 
meal.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never  be  able  to 
restrain  a  distressed  'and  discontented  minority.  For  with  you  a  majority  is 
the  government,  and  has  the  rich,  who  are  always  a  minority,  absolutely  at  its 
mercy.  .  .  .  There  will  be,  1  fear,  spoliation.  The  spoliation  will  increase 
the  distress.  The  distress  will  produce  fresh  spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  you.     Your  constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

Again  he  argues : 

"  Here  [England]  the  sufferers  are  not  the  rulers.  The  supreme  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  numerous  class  indeed,  but  select:  of  an  educated  class;  of  a 
class  which  is,  ^nd  knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  order." 
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Macaulaj's  reasoning  to  show  tlie  superiority  of  British  in- 
stitutions IS  based  mainly  upon  the  fact  of  universal  suffrage  in 
the  United  States.  But  since  the  letter  to  Eandall  was  written 
the  franchise  has  been  so  extended  in  England  as  to  be  liow 
almost  universal ;  and  who  that  has  observed  the  progress  of 
radicalism  in  that  country  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  will,  at  no  distant  time,  become  universal  there,  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Meanwhile  we  are  comparatively  safe,  by  reason  of  many 
countervailing  causes  which  tend  here  to  mitigate  popular  dis- 
content. There  is,  in  this  country,  a  freer  division  and  much 
wider  diffusion  of  property  than  in  England.  We  have  no 
primogeniture,  no  odious  church  rates,  no  titled  aristocracy, 
no  royal  families  pensioned  upon  the  tax-payers,  no  privileged 
classes,  comparatively  no  land  monopoly ;  all  of  which  exist- 
ing in  England,  and  being  most  odious  to  the  proletariat,  tend  to 
foster  discontent  among  the  masses.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
holder  in  the  English  funds  is  a  friend  to  the  existing  order  of 
things.  With  how  much  stronger  reason  may  we  affirm  that 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  United  States  will  be  a  supporter  of 
the  existing  order  among  us ;  and  almost  our  entire  rural  popu- 
lation, forming  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  people,  are,  directly 
or  indirectly,  interested  in  the  ownership  of  land.  This,  indeed, 
I  regard  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  institutions  against  those 
anarchic  tendencies  which  exist  principally  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  Moreover,  I  emphatically  deny  the  assertion  that  our 
government  is  "  all  sail  and  no  anchor."  I  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  while  the  causes  of  discontent  in  England  are 
greatly  more  numerous  and  flagrant  than  in  our  country,  her 
government  is,  in  its  actual  working,  though  not  in  theory,  more 
directly  exposed  to  the  power  and  control  of  the  populace  than 
is  that  of  the  United  States.  , 

It  is  not,  I  think,  from  revolutionary  violence  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  our  institutions  is  to  be  apprehended.  If  the  mis- 
guided proletariat  shall  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  law- 
making power  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  they  will  be 
under  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  revolution.  Men  hesitate  long 
before  they  resort  to  forcible  revolution  in  order  to  effect  desired 
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changes,  because  they  know  that  in  a  violent  revolution  there 
are  "  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give."  But  when  the 
discontented  classes  find  that  they  can  achieve  their  proposed 
innovations  without  force,  by  means  within  the  forms  of  law, 
they  are  apt,  with  less  hesitation,  to  undertake  civic  revolutions. 

Suppose  the  toiling  masses  in  England  should  get  complete 
possession  and  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  what  would 
prevent  them  from  subverting  existing  institutions  and  invad- 
ing property  rights  through  the  forais  of  law,  thus,  perhaps, 
compelling  the  few  to  put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  resist- 
ance and  rebellion  in  self-defense?  This,  rather  than  resort 
to  forcible  revolution,  is  the  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
England.  Unorganized  masses  of  men  without  leaders  are,  in 
civic  as  in  military  affairs,  powerless.  But  when  the  masses, 
armed  with  universal  suffrage,  shall  learn  tbe  secret  of  their 
strength,  and  acquire  organization  and  leadership,  they  may  do 
their  will  with  the  ballot  rather  than  the  bullet. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  same  results  flow  from 
the  same  causes,  in  the  course  of  time,  under  our  constitutional 
forms?  May  not  tbe  progress  of  democratic  opinion  in  due 
time  sweep  away  all  barriers  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  sub- 
ject life,  liberty,  and  property  to  the  unrestrained  and  capricious 
will  of  the  multitude?  May  not  the  proletariat,  here  as  else- 
where, in  time  seize  upon  the  government,  change  its  form  by 
amendment,  and  work  their  will  upon  society,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  legal  forms?  No  doubt  this  is  possible  under  our 
constitutional  forms  as  it  is  under  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
what  I  maintain  is,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  difficult  for 
discontented  and  evil-disposed  majorities  to  work  their  will  under 
our  American  Constitution  than  it  would  be  to  achieve  the  same 
result  within  the  forms  of  English  law ;  in  a  word,  that  our 
system  is  far  more  conservative  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

It  would  not  by  any  means  be  sufficient,  under  our  system, 
for  the  discontented  elements  of  the  population  to  get  possession 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  or  indeed  of  both  houses,  in 
order  to  change,  amend,  or  subvert  the  federal  Constitution. 
They  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  take  the  initiatory  step  to 
an  amendment  or  change  of  the  Constitution,  to  secure  a  majority 
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of  two-thirds  in  both  houses  of  Congress  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  But  then  the  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  if  that  method  should  be  adopted,  could  not  change  or 
alter  the  Constitution  in  the  smallest  particular.  All  the  two 
houses  could  do  by  a  two-thirds  majority  would  be  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  several  States,  and  the  amendments  so  pro- 
posed could  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution  only  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  other  method  of  changing  or  amending  the  Constitution 
is  still  more  complex  and  difficult.  Suppose  it  be  adopted,  then 
Congress  must  wait  until  an  application  is  made  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States  to  call  a  convention  for  propos- 
ing amendments ;  and  if  a  convention,  so  called  by  Congress  at 
the  instance  and  request  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  should  propose  amendments,  such  proposed  amendments 
would  have  no  legal  effect  whatever  until  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  them  called  for  that  purpose. 

Lastly,  without  the  assent  of  every  State  of  the  Union  the 
equal  suffrage  of  the  States  in  the  Senate  cannot  be  impaired  by 
any  mode  of  constitutional  amendment.  While  the  English  Par- 
liament could,  by  a  simple  act  of  legislation,  abolish  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  thus  entirely  displace  that  conservative  branch  of 
the  law-making  power,  there  is  no  power  whatever,  under  the 
federal  Constitution,  to  deprive  the  States  of  their  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate  without  the  consent  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  amounts,  practically,  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the  right  to 
abolish  the  Senate  or  change  its  organization,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  without  an  act  of  revolution  unless  every  State  assents  to 
the  change.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Constitution  itself  would 
render  it  impracticable  for  the  lawless  and  discontented  elements 
of  society  to  change  the  fundamental  law  by  means  of  a  majority 
ever  so  great,  or  even  by  a  vote  of  the  tAvo  houses  of  Congress. 

Again,  in  the  judicial  system  ordained  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  we  have  another  conservative  power  un- 
known to  the  British  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  stands  in  the  way  of  the  demagogue,  the  malcon- 
tent, the  anarchist,  and  the  reckless  agitator.      That  court  is 
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independent  of  all  popular  elections.  It  may  annul  the  popular 
will  expressed  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  when  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  law  repugnant  to  the  written  Constitution.  It  is  the 
bulwark  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  against  lawless,  ar- 
bitrary, and  encroaching  majorities.  No  judicial  tribunal  with 
any  such  power  exists  in  Great  Britain. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, meaning  a  majority  of  the  people ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
true  of  our  system.  We  are  under  a  government  of  law,  and 
the  majority  are  just  as  much  bound  and  restrained  by  that  law 
as  the  minority.  Indeed  it  often  happens  in  the  working  of  our 
government  that  the  minority  prevails  and  rules  against  the  will 
of  the  majority.  Several  of  our  presidents  and  many  senators 
and  representatives  have  been  chosen  by  minorities,  with  great 
majorities  of  the  popular  vote  against  them.  If  two  representa- 
tives should  be  elected  by  an  aggregate  majority  of  two  hundred 
votes,  and  one  with  a  majority  of  two  thousand  votes,  the  pop- 
ular minority  would,  in  that  case,  have  a  more  potential  voice 
in  legislation  than  the  majority.  If  New  York  should  choose 
her  delegation  to  Congress  by  one  thousand  majority,  and  Penn- 
sylvania by  fifty  thousand,  the  popular  minority  would,  in  that 
event,  prevail  over  the  majority  in  the  legislation  of  Congress. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  independent 
electors,  each  voting  according  to  his  individual  judgment,  and 
not  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Senate  popular  majorities  are 
wholly  ignored.  Nevada,  in  that  body,  is  equal  to  New  York ; 
Delaware  to  Pennsylvania.  The  six  New  England  States,  with 
a  population  numbering  4,010,529,  have  twelve  senators ;  while 
New  York,  with  5,082,871  people,  has  but  two  senators.  Florida, 
with  269,493  people,  negatives  Ohio  with  a  population  of  8,198,- 
062.  Vermont,  with  only  332,286  inhabitants,  utters  in  the 
Senate  as  potent  a  voice  as  Illinois  with  not  less  than  3,077,871. 
Nevada  with  only  62,266,'  Oregon  with  174,000,  Colorado  with 
194,824.  people  may  each  confront  and  negative  Pennsylvania 
with  a  population  of  4,282,891,  or  New  York  with  five  millions. 

J.  M.  Love. 


MUST  HUMANITY  STARVE   AT  LAST? 

In  a  review  of  my  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  products,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hawley,*  to  which  I  made  a  rejoinder  in  part 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Forum,  a  much  wider  issue  is  raised 
than  the  mere  question  of  the  accuracy  of  my  figures  of  distri- 
bution. Having  treated  some  of  the  questions  of  fact  which 
are  at  issue,  a  short  treatise  on  the  theory  of  wages  may  be 
timely. 

Mr.  Hawley  says  :  "  Mr.  Atkinson's  results  will  not  be  so 
readily  accepted  when  his  very' inadequate  comprehension  of  the 
theories  of  Mai  thus  and  of  Ricardo  are  called  to  mind."  Again 
he  says :  "  Among  economists,  especially  among  those  who 
believe  that  statistical  investigation  can  rarely  be  fruitful  of  any 
valuable  results  except  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  well 
grounded  in  economic  theory,  Mr.  Atkinson's  results  will  not  be 
readily  accepted."  In  this  latter  statement  Mr.  Hawley  presents 
an  example  of  the  danger  to  which  the  student  of  books  is 
exposed  in  becoming  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  hypotheses  of 
writers  who  may  have  failed  to  adopt  a  true  inductive  method  or 
who  may  not  have  been  capable  observers.  Possibly  Mai  thus 
and  Ricardo  may  have  applied  great  ability  to  false  theories, 
by  which  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done,  and  it  may 
not  be  consistent  with  true  economic  science  to  adopt  their  hy- 
potheses. 

It  may  be  fully  admitted  that  in  the  physical  sciences  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  results  have  been  attained  by  deductive 
methods  based  on  hypotheses  or  a  priori  concepts,  but  one  may 
well  distrust  such  methods  in  economic  science.  If  the  a  priori 
concepts  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  are  to  be  received  as  demon- 
strations of  science,  then  of  what  use  are  all  our  efforts  to  prevent 
war,  to  stop  famine,  to  alleviate  poverty,  or  to  save  life  from 

*  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,"  Harvard  University,  for  April,  1888. 
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disease  and  pestilence  ?  The  more  we  accomplish  for  the  present 
generations  of  men  the  more  must  posterity  sufier,  the  more 
urgent  must  the  struggle  for  life  become,  the  more  fearful  must 
be  the  anarchy  when  the  whole  art  of  living  can  consist  only  in 
securing  a  sufficient  subsistence  for  the  few  by  any  method  of 
force  or  fraud,  even  at  the  cost  of  those  who  starve.  In  other 
words,  if  human  passions  and  human  nature  lead  to  a  dispropor- 
tion of  population  in  ratio  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  if  the 
mind  of  man  applied  as  a  factor  to  production  cannot  provide 
for  this  tendency  of  population  to  increase  without  resort  either 
to  violent  or  to  purely  artificial  methods  for  checking  it,  then 
indeed  does  political  economy  become  a  "  dismal  science ;  "  and 
may  we  not  as  well  "  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  with- 
out taking  any  thought  for  the  future  of  our  race? 

The  fault  of  these  hypotheses  may  be  that  their  proponents 
had  not  taken  cognizance  of  the  human  mind  as  a  factor  in  mate- 
rial production.  They  were  based  on  ver}^  narrow  observation, 
and  when  they  were  put  forth  the  science  of  statistics  had  little 
more  than  an  elementary  existence.  One  may  well  ask  whether 
so  acute  a  reasoner  as  either  Malthus  or  Ricardo  would  have  vent- 
ured to  present  either  hypothesis,  had  either  one  conceived  that 
within  a  short  period  ironstone  would  be  converted  into  food 
for  man  and  beast,  by  grinding  into  powder  the  phosphoric  slag 
which  is  the  waste  product  of  the  iron  furnace  under  the  basic 
process  of  making  steel  and  using  it  as  a  fertilizer. 

I  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Malthus  and  Eicardo,  whether  I  comprehended  them  or  not, 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  sustained  either  by  experience, 
by  observation,  or  by  statistics.  The  hypothesis  of  Malthus  is 
very  simple;  it  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  to  wit :  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  population  of  the  world'to  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence.  He  even  held  that,  while  population 
might  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  means  of  subsistence 
might  increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  hypothesis  of 
Ricardo  in  respect  to  rent  is  also  very  simple  ;  he  holds  that 
economic  rent  is  the  margin  of  product  of  the  better  or  the  more 
accessible  land  over  and  above  the  returns  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  poorer  or  more  distant  land,  of  which  the  product  will 
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only  repay  the  cultivator  for  the  cost  of  production.  Both  these 
hypotheses  rest  upon  the  so-called  law  of  diminishing  returns 
from  land,  under  which  it  is  held  that  land  may  fail  to  yield  ^an 
equal  increment  of  product  in  ratio  to  equal  increments  of  labor 
and  capital  expended  upon  it.  If  these  hypotheses  are  pushed 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  if  there  is  no  countervailing  force 
which  may  ultimately  bring  land  and  life,  or  population  and  pro- 
duction, to  an  equilibrium,  does  it  not  of  necessity  follow  that  all 
our  humanitarian  or  philanthropic  efforts  may  only  make  the 
final  catastrophe  so  much  the  greater  ?  Admitting  that  a  cent- 
ury or  less  is  quite  insufficient  to  warrant  absolute  inductions 
from  experience,  yet  it  may  well  be  considered  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  decade,  since  the  hypothesis  of  Malthus  was 
first  presented,  in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  have  not 
gained  very  rapidly  upon  the  population  of  the  world. 

What  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  regarding 
rent  presented  by  Eicardo  ? 

First.  Experience  proves  that  a  given  and  limited  area  of 
land  of  high  fertility,  when  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years  in  a 
certain  manner,  will  doubtless  yield  diminishing  returns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expended  upon  it. 
Such  land  may  finally  cease  to  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  cultivating  it,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  economic 
rent,  and  the  land  may  for  a  time  go  out  of  cultivation,  until  the 
pressure  of  population  reduces  the  standard  of  living  to  such 
an  extent  as  again  to  compel  its  cultivation  even  for  the  most 
meager  returns.  Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  considerable  areas 
of  land  in  England  to-day. 

The  present  condition  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  system  of 
large  entailed  estates  which  have  been  cultivated  for  a  compara- 
tively short  historic  period  to  the  present  time,  mainly  by  tenant- 
farmers  under  leases  which  prevent  free  use,  gives  one  example 
of  the  failure  of  land  to  yield  adequate  returns  for  the  kind  of 
labor  and  the  method  of  directing  the  capital  expended  upon  it. 
The  failure  may  not  happen  for  lack  of  abundant  product,  but 
because  the  product  is  of  high  cost  and  not  suitable  to  present 
conditions.  It  does  not  follow  that  some  other  method  would 
not   yield  adequate  returns.     Again,  the  present  condition  of 
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*manj  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  system  of 
forced  subdivision  of  land,  by  which  the  parcels  have  become 
too  small  for  the  application  of  machinery  to  them,  affords 
another  example  of  the  limited  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  dimin- 
ishing returns. 

But  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  examples 
may  be  found  of  such  exceptions  to  this  supposed  law  as  to 
invalidate  the  rule ;  while,  again,  the  whole  area  in  which  this 
alleged  rule  apparently  finds  a  limited  support  constitutes  so 
small  a  fraction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  to  make  any 
deduction  from  the  results  obtained  from  it  a  mere  exception,  or 
else  a  result  attained  under  such  exceptional  conditions  as  to 
be  of  no  force  whatever  in  sustaining  a  universal  law  supposed 
to  cover  general  production. 

Secondly.  A  given  area  of  land  of  high  fertility  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line.  On  one  side  the  cultivation 
may  be  carried  on  as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  and  the  land 
may  be  finally  exhausted,  so  far  as  that  kind  of  cultivation  is 
concerned.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  land  of  the  same 
quality,  treated  by  different  men,  or  by  a  succession  of  men  of 
a  different  or  more  intelligent  type,  or  working  under  better 
institutions,  may  yield  a  larger  and  larger  product  through  a 
period  of  at  least  a  century.  This  has  been  proved  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  A  fair  example  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  compared  to  some  of  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the 
land  of  Lower  Canada  inhabited  by  the  French  population.  In 
the  one  case  a  steadily  increasing  product  may  be  found  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  and  labor ;  in  the  other,  diminishing  returns 
in  ratio  to  population,  accompanied  by  the  forced  migration  of 
the  French  hahitans. 

Land  of  the  same  original  quality,  in  the  same  field,  divided 
only  by  a  line,  may,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  prove  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  and  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
entire  loss  of  economic  rent;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
under  a  better  mode  of  treatment,  a  law  of  increasing  returns 
and  of  higher  reut  may  be  proved.  Of  course  there  may  or 
must  be  a  final  limit,  and  by  admitting  a  final  limit  it  may  be 
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held  that  the  hypothesis  of  Malthus  is  so  far  justified;  perhaps, 
however,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  present 
consideration,  if  ever. 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  man  who  can  yet 
measure  the  potential  of  an  acre  of  land  anywhere,  or  where  is 
there  an  acre  of  land  of  which  it  may  be  positively  affirmed  that 
it  cannot  yield  a  larger  product  than  it  has  ever  yet  done,  in  ratio 
to  the  labor  and  capital  which  may  be  put  upon  it  ?  Who  can 
say  that  there  is  not  some  other  limit  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion than  the  violent  m  /thods  which  have  heretofore  been  held 
to  be  the  principal  retarding  forces  in  the  case?  May  it  not  be 
held  that  the  a  priori  concepts  of  Malthus  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion and  of  Ricardo  in  respect  to  rent  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  yet 
proven  ?  IS  o  man  can  venture  to  define  the  point  at  which  the 
equilibrium  between  life  and  land  or  between  population  and  pro- 
duction may  be  destroyed,  or  the  utmost  limit  at  which  it  can  be 
maintained ;  for  the  reason  that  no  one  can  yet  venture  to  limit 
the  applications  of  science  and  invention  to  the  subsistence  of 
man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  there  must  be  artificial 
restrictions  upon  the  increase  of  population.  Just  as  the  most 
grasping  and  penurious  money-getter  accumulates  capital  and 
applies  it  to  uses  benefiting  the  community,  while  he  costs  only 
what  he  himself  consumes,  working  almost  automatically  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  own  functions  or  utility  in  the 
social  order  and  thus  becoming  a  conservator  of  the  force  of 
capital,  so  may  there  be  laws  for  the  conservation  of  that  form  of 
force  which  constitutes  human  life  of  which  science  has  as  yet 
no  comprehension.  Land  itself  may  be  exhausted  when  treated 
as  a  mine ;  it  may  be  maintained  when  worked  as  a  laboratory. 
Its  potential  in  the  increase  of  fertility  and  production,  when 
used  as  a  tool  or  instrument  for  diverting  nitrogen  and  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere  and  converting  these  elements  into  food 
for  man  and  beast,  is  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  support  of  these  views,  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  soil  is  not  to  br/oonsi dared  as  a  laboratory  rather 
than  as  a  mine,  I  am  permitted  to  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  than  whom  no  one  has 
done  more  excellent  work  in  developing  the  sources  of  fertility, 
41 
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or  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  use  of  land  as  an  instru- 
ment of  production: 

"  It  is  right  to  consider  the  soil  as  a  laboratory  and  not  as  a  mine,  respond- 
ing in  just  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  work  put  upon  it.  Of  course 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  possible  production,  but  it  transcends  all  ideas  that  ever 
occurred  to  people  in  Malthus's  time.  The  soil  is  the  place  of  growth  of  the 
plant  and  the  source  of  part  of  its  food.  Given  plenty  of  water  and  food  and 
proper  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  a  given  area  is  immense. 
Professor  Nobbe,  a  German  experimenter,  raised  a  single  plant  of  buckwheat 
eight  feet  high  and  bearing  nearly  eight  hundred  perfect  seeds,  and  this  not  in 
sand  at  all,  but  in  water  containing  proper  plant-food.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  with  other  plants.  Our  common  ideas  of  area  and  soil-product  are 
based  upon  the  experience  in  which  the  factors  promised  in  future  progress  are 
left  out  of  account.  The  possible  production  of  a  given  area  is  far  outside  our 
usual  calculations. 

"The  problem  of  the  world's  future  supply  is  conditioned  upon  two  things: 
one  is  energy,  power  for  manufacture  and  transport  of  plant-food  and  trans- 
port of  water;  the  other  is  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  With  the  unmeasured 
energy  of  wind,  flowing  water,  and  tide,  and  the  possibility  of  storage,  trans- 
fer, and  use  of  energy  by  electricity  and  other  agencies,  we  may  hope  that  the 
science  of  the  future  will  provide  the  power.  Late  research  makes  an  abundant 
nitrogen  supply  probable.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  question  of  present 
pecuniary  cost  and  profit,  the  conditions  of  transport  of  plant-food,  cultivation 
of  soil,  and  water  supply  for  the  maximum  production  are  theoretically  capa- 
ble of  being  provided.  Science  and  discovery  have  already  found  in  the  earth 
practically  inexhaustible  stores  of  all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food  but  carbon 
and  nitrogen.  The  atmosphere  supplies  an  abundance  of  carbon  to  plants 
from  its  constantly  replenished  store  of  carbonic  acid.  This  reduces  the 
problem  of  ultimate  supply  of  plant-food  to  one  of  nitrogen  supply.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  air  are  nitrogen,  but  the  question  is  whether  this  can  be  made 
available  to  plants.  For  a  number  of  years  the  current  doctrine  has  been  that 
it  cannot,  but  late  experiments  indicate  that  certain  plants  do  have  the 
power  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  large  quantities.  Aside  from 
investigations  in  this  country  (my  own  of  which  you  already  know),  a  number 
have  lately  been  made  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  which  bring  the 
most  direct  and  convincing  evidence  that  legumes,  including,  probably,  clover, 
have  this  power  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  will  interest  you 
personally  to  know  that  we  are  just  commencing  a  new  series  of  experiments 
here  on  this  subject,  with  pea,  alfalfa,  cow-pea,  clover,  maize,  and  other 
plants.  .  .  .  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  prospect  for  the  future  of 
the  race  is  not  one  of  Malthusian  dreadfulness,  but  full  of  exalting  inspira- 
tion." 

The  a  priori  objection  to  which  the  hypotheses  of  both 
Malthus  and  Ricardo  are  subjected  in  my  own  mind  is,  that  they 
tend  to  promote  a  contest  between  labor  and  capital ;  to  antago- 
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nism  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  ;  to  ultimate  destruc- 
tion rather  than  to  the  conservation  of  life ;  and  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  struggle  for  life  must  inevitably  become  mt>re 
difficult  and  more  violent,  and  must  finally  fail. 

In  all  problems  in  what  is  called  political  economy,  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  relating  wholly  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  material  substances  constituting  wealth  or 
necessary  to  material  existence,  one  is  inevitably  brought  back 
to  the  immaterial  or  metaphysical.  The  mind  of  man  when 
applied  to  the  direction  of  natural  forces  is  the  principal  agent 
in  material  production,  in  fact,  the  controlling  element.  Those 
who  claim  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  production  are  utterly 
misled  because  they  do  not  admit  this  fundamental  principle. 
May  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  an 
enlightened  faith  of  any  type  in  which  order  is  recognized  in  the 
universe,  to  present  an  hypothesis  or  a  'priori  theory  that,  as  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  are  more  developed  and  are  more  intelli- 
gently applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  forces  of  nature  into 
material  products,  the  general  struggle  for  life  will  become  less 
and  not  greater  ? 

War,  pestilence,  and  famine  have  devastated  the  world  and 
have  diminished  the  means  of  subsistence,  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  far  more  than  they  have  rendered  the  subsistence  of 
the  population,  whose  increase  has  been  retarded  by  them,  more 
easy  and  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  where  peace  and  order 
have  reigned  production  has  been  increased,  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  men  has  been  more  fully  acknowledged.  As  it 
has  become  more  and  more  fully  admitted  in  political  science 
that  each  man,  each  race,  each  state,  each  nation  serves  the  other 
by  exchange,  the  pressure  of  want  has  been  diminished,  and  one 
can  dimly  foresee  the  time  when  the  prophecy  of  the  poet  may 
become  a  living  truth,  when 

"  Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  of  war  grow  fainter  and  then  cease." 

Have  the  orthodox  English  economists  since  Adam  Smith 
ever  overcome  the  insular  quality  of  their  work,  or  sufficiently 
counted  upon  the  mind  of  man  as  a  factor  in  material  produc- 
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tion  ?  Perhaps  these  questions  would  occur  only  to  one  who 
has  studied  economic  problems  by  the  observation  of  the  facts 
of  life  rather  than  in  the  treatises  on  which  our  economic  reason- 
ing has  heretofore  been  based.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  Adam  Smith  than  to 
the  dogmas  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  Mill  ?  If  so,  then  the  facts 
which  are  now  being  gathered  by  statisticians,  especially  in  this 
country,  may  hereafter  serve  to  give  a  broad  extension  of  the 
narrow  and  insular  habits  of  thought  which  the  students  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  derived  mainly  from  English  writers.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  I  assume  that  there  can  be 
an  American  system  of  political  economy  as  distinguished  from 
an  English  system.  Such  a  conception  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  any  true  idea  of  science.  Yet,  is  it  not  true  that 
habits  of  thought  are  unconsciously  controlled  by  the  environ- 
ment of  the  writer  ?  Witness  the  broad  extension  of  the  English 
commercial  system  and  the  very  narrow  and  limited  view  which 
still  obtains  in  respect  to  the  local  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Witness  the  incapability  of  Parliament  to  conduct  a  centralized 
system  of  government,  especially  in  respect  to  Ireland,  while 
the  members  of  Parliament  appear  to  be  equally  incapable  of 
grasping  the  idea  of  home  rule  and  local  self-government  under 
the  central  sustaining  power  of  a  great  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  not  the  people  of  the  United  States 
developed  the  broadest  system  of  mutual  service  and  support  in 
respect  to  their  internal  commerce  and  the  conduct  of  their  home 
affairs?  home  rule  and  local  self-government  being  maintained 
in  the  strictest  sense,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  nation ; 
while  the  ideas  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  their  legislators  are 
distinctly  provincial  and  limited  in  all  that  relates  to  the  great 
commerce  among  nations. 

When  the  day  dawns  in  which  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  world  may  become  united  under  a  system  which  shall  give 
to  every  man  the  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-men;  when  national  prejudice  is  abated,  and  the  whole 
great  body  moves  onward  in  its  effort  to  benefit  the  people  of  the 
world  by  mutual  service,  the  word  will  then  go  forth  to  all 
other  nations.  Disarm  or  starve.     The  Statue  of  Liberty  which 
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stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor  of  our  country  may  then, 
in  truth,  enlighten  the  world.  This  is  the  vision  which  lies  back 
of  the  dry  columns  of  figures,  and  which  brings  the  imaginatk)n 
into  play  on  the  part  of  him  who  can  read  between  their  lines. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  although  the  province  of  statistical 
science  has.  been  held  subordinate  to  that  of  political  economy 
or  political  science,  it  may  yet  become  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  development  of  either  branch  of  study.  Doubtful  as 
statistics  may  be,  much  as  they  depend  on  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  integrity  of  him  who  compiles  them,  and  easy  as  it  is 
for  them  to  become  twisted  and  confused,  even  by  the  uncon- 
scious bias  of  the  observer  or  compiler,  they  may  yet  become 
a  necessary  foundation  for  any  true  inductive  method  in  politi- 
cal economy,  and  must,  therefore,  be  placed  on  an  even  plane, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  estimation  of  the  student. 

For  this  reason  it  might  well  be  that  traveling  scholarships 
should  be  established  in  universities  as  prizes  in  the  department 
of  political  economy,  in  order  that  wider  and  more  accurate  inves- 
tigations may  be  entered  upon,  whereby  the  a  priori  concepts  of 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  text-books  may  be  tested,  and  may  be 
either  sustained  or  put  aside,  as  they  are  found  to  be  consistent 
or  otherwise  with  the  facts  of  human  life.  The  real  man  can  be 
observed ;  has  the  economic  man,  who  would  bring  into  action  all 
the  processes  conceived  by  writers  of  the  type  of  Ricardo  and 
Mill,  yet  been  discovered?  Is  he  not  also  an  hypothesis?  It 
would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  present 
the  elements  of  this  problem  within  the  limits  of  a  short  essay  ; 
but  it  ought  now  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the  causes  of  antago- 
nism between  labor  and  capital,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  socialist,  the  anarchist,  and  the  communist, 
find  their  justification  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Malthus  or  Ricardo. 

The  abstract  nature  of  the  concepts  of  political  economy  may 
perhaps  be  more  fully  comprehended  by  a  consideration  of  the. 
deplorable  results  which  have  ensued  from  the  general  adoption 
of  false  theories  in  respect  to  trade.  The  folly  of  the  mercantile 
system  attained  its  most  pernicious  result  in  the  attempt  of  Great 
Britain  to  control  the  trade  of  the  colonies  of  America  for  the 
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supposed  exclusive  benefit  of  lier  own  jjeople.  Had  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  been  written  fifty  years  earlier,  and  had  it  attained 
the  influence  in  1760  which  it  began  to  attain  in  1824,  under 
the  lead  of  Huskisson,  there  might  have  been  no  violent  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  of  America  from  the  mother  country. 

The  so-called  "  iron  law  of  wages  "  developed  by  Lasalle  and 
Carl  Marx,  under  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  wages  will 
be  kept  down  to  the  limits  of  a  meager  subsistence,  is  accepted 
by  the  anarchists  and  communists  of  Europe  and  their  few  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country.  It  is  an  absolute  fallacy  except  in  dy- 
nastic states  overburdened  with  armies  and  debts.  The  miscon- 
ceptions of  fact  in  respect  to  the  progress  from  poverty,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  body  of  working  people  in  this  country,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  fallacious  reasoning  of  Henry  George  respecting  the  private 
ownership  of  land ;  and  so  one  might  go  on  throughout  the  list 
of  misconceptions  in  regard  to  abstract  theories  or  hypotheses 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  more  wars  and  greater  misery 
than  all  other  causes  of  violence  combined,  not  even  excepting 
the  conflict  of  creeds. 

If  the  function  of  government  were  admitted  to  be  to  give 
each  man  an  equal  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  benefits  which 
science  and  invention  place  at  his  disposal,  and  to  do,  through 
the  intervention  of  government,  only  such  actual  work  as  can 
be  done  by  society  in  its  corporate  capacity  better  than  individu- 
als can  do  it  for  themselves,  most  of  the  obstructions  which  leg- 
islation has  placed  in  the  way  of  mutual  service  would  soon  be 
removed,  and  the  true  law  of  human  progress  would  then  develop 
itself.  Wages  would  then  increase  to  the  maximum  within  the 
limit  of  a  product  attained  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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As  late  as  twenty  years  ago  physiologists  and  clinicians 
agreed  in  declaring  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  be  functionally 
homogeneous.  Flourens's  experiments  had  decisively  negatived 
Gall's  very  ingenious  but  purely  hypothetical  conception,  and 
any  effort  to  prove  localization  would,  at  that  day,  have  seemed 
like  a  reversion  to  a  system  already  tried  and  condemned.  It 
was  freely  admitted  that,  from  experiments  made  on  pigeons, 
one  might  infer  the  mode  of  brain  functionment  in  man.  Medi- 
cine was  under  the  yoke  of  the  then  dominant  teachings  of 
physiology,  nor  was  there  so  much  as  a  thought  of  reaction. 
Clinical  observers,  indeed,  had  long  before  known  that  motor 
troubles  consequent  on  a  lesion  of  the  brain  imply  localization 
of  such  lesion  in  the  hemisphere  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
paralyzed ;  but  that  was  then  the  sum  of  the  topographical 
diagnosis. 

Broca,  in  1863,  showed  that  the  impairment  of  the  power  of 
articulate  speech,  which  he  calls  aphemia,  is  connected  with  a 
brain  affection  that  is  always  localized  in  a  clearly  circumscribed 
region  of  the  left  hemisphere.  At  first  the  fact  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. When  proofs  had  been  multiplied  in  its  favor  men  con- 
tented themselves  with  simply  admitting  it,  little  noting  that 
this  very  definite  localization  was  a  first  attack  on  Flourens's 
doctrine,  which  must  now  undergo  revision.  But  the  topograph- 
ical anatomy  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  was  then  too  little 
known  to  enable  one  to  "  find  his  bearings  "  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  the  reaction  against  Flourens's  ideas  would  at 
that  time  have  met  with  insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  thorough  researches  of  Leuret  and  Gratiolet,  and  of  their 
successors,  Ecker,  Broca,  Gromier,  by  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  morphology  of  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  re- 
moved these  first  anatomical  difficulties.     The  experiments  of 
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Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in  Germany,  in  1870,  and  sliortly  afterward 
those  of  Ferrier,  in  England,  modified  the  ideas  which  prevailed. 
They  showed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
is  not  incapable  of  excitation,  as  had  been  supposed ;  that  elec- 
tric excitation  of  this  gray  matter  calls  forth  motor  reactions ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  prove — an  important  point — that  the 
effects  produced  differ  according  to  the  part  of  the  cortex  that 
is  excited.  From  that  date,  properly  speaking,  began  researches 
into  motor  localizations  in  the  brain.  Since  then  such  researches 
have  been  prosecuted  in  two  directions;  for  while  the  physiolo- 
gists reproduced,  with  various  results,  the  experiments  of  Fritsch, 
of  Hitzig,  and  of  Ferrier,  the  clinicians  were  also  at  work.  And 
T  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  researches  in  this  latter  direc- 
tion began  in  France,  and  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  them. 
My  first  researches,  made  jointly  with  Professor  Pitres,  then  my 
interne^  were  the  starting-point  for  studies  that  have  been  for  ten 
years  prosecuted  with  remarkable  activity  in  France,  where  a 
great  number  of  investigators  have  contributed  their  share  of 
facts,  in  England  by  Jackson  and  Ferrier,  in  Germany  by  Noth- 
nagel. 

On  considering  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  study  of 
localization  in  the  cortex  while  pursuing  these  two  paths — 
experimentation  on  animals  and  anatomo-clinical  observation  of 
man — one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  while  among  clinicians 
there  is  perfect  agreement,  at  least  on  the  essential  points,  among 
the  physiologists  there  is  marked  disagreement.  The  divergence 
of  views  is  due,  perhaps,  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  experiment- 
ers have  cared  less  about  determining  the  relations  between  a 
given  affection  and  a  lesion  of  one  or  another  part  of  the  cortex, 
than  about  discovering  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  relation 
between  the  two.  That  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  clinician,  whose 
thoughts  are  ever  of  diagnostics,  is  the  point  of  capital  impor- 
tance, thus  becomes  an  accessory  datum  for  the  experimentei*, 
who  thinks  more  about  theory.  Now,  the  theories  that  have 
been  advanced,  one  after  another,  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
observed  to  follow  excitation  or  destruction  of  the  cortex  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  uncertain.  Take  the  fundamental  facts 
alleged  by  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  and  later  by  Ferrier,  viz.,  that  exci- 
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tation  of  certain  parts  of  the  gray  matter  determines  localized 
convulsions ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  ablation  of  these  parts  pro- 
duces paralysis ;  these  facts,  while  admitted  in  their  genei^al 
tenor,  have  been  interpreted  in  very  different  ways.  According 
to  some  writers,  Ferrier,  for  instance,  the  cortex  comprises  true 
motor  centers;  others,  as  Hitzig,  Fritsch,  Schiff,  Munk,  hold 
the  excitable  points  to  be  sensitive  centers,  excitation  of  which 
determines  movement  in  virtue  of  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  while 
destruction  of  these  centers  produces  paralysis  through  loss  of 
conscious  sensibility.  Many  physiologists,  as  Tamburini,  Luci- 
ani,  and  Seppeli,  hold  this  "  excitable  zone  "  to  be  both  motor 
and  sensitive.  Yulpian  held  that  it  is  simply  the  place  of  con- 
vergence for  influences  emanating  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
encephalon,  and  that  it  has  no  activity  of  its  own.  Finally, 
according  to  Dr.  Brown -Sequard,  the  excitable  points  of  the 
cortex  have  neither  motor  nor  sen  si  tivo -sensorial  functions; 
excitation  applied  to  them  does  but  traverse  them,  passing  on 
to  organs  of  movement  situate  lower  down ;  their  destruction 
does  not  act  by  suppression,  but  by  irritation  at  a  distance. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  dynamogenic,  or  inhibitory,  action  at  a 
distance.     As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Francois  Franck : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  interpretations  now  conceivable  are  abso- 
lutely provisional  ;  nay,  it  were  rash  and  illogical  to  believe  that  any  question 
whatever  touching  the  mechanism  of  the  brain,  and  in  particular  this  one,  has 
been  definitely  settled." 

Certainly  the  study  of  these  questions  is  by  no  means  void  of 
interest,  and  the  clinician  may  not  stand  indifferent  toward  the 
efforts  made  to  determine  the  instrumental  process  whereby  a 
given  lesion  of  the  cortex  produces  such  or  such  a  convulsion, 
such  or  such  a  paralysis.  But  he  must  not  forget  that  this  deter- 
mination is  a  secondary  task ;  and,  in  any  case,  theoretic  consid- 
erations cannot  fairly  be  suffered  to  call  in  question  the  positive 
teachings  of  anatomo-clinical  observation. 

Then,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  experimentation  with 
animals  that  are  nearest  to  man,  still  more  with  those  far  removed 
from  man  on  the  zoological  scale,  cannot,  however  faultless  its 
technique,  however  definite  its  results,  solve  finally  the  problems 
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raised  bj  the  pathology  of  the  liuman  brain.  In  brain  it  is, 
above  all,  that  we  differ  from  animals.  That  organ  attains  in 
man  a  degree  of  development  and  of  perfection  not  reached  in 
any  other  species.  Its  functions  become  complex,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  morphology  undergoes  important  modifications. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  regards  questions  of  localization 
morphological  details  are  of  the  first  importance.  As  for  func- 
tions, even  if  we  take  account  only  of  those  common  to  men 
and  animals,  they  are  not  performed  in  all  in  the  same  way. 
The  higher  an  organism  stands  in  the  animal  scale,  the  more 
strictly  are  the  purely  reflex  functions  subordinated  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  higher  centers.  A  decapitated  frog  performs  with 
its  legs  co-ordinated  automatic  movements  ;  not  so  a  decapitated 
dog.  In  the  dog,  brain  lesions,  even  of  considerable  extent,  pro- 
duce only  incomplete  paralysis,  often  passing  away,  while  in 
man  the  like  lesions  cause  incurable  functional  troubles.  These 
examples  are  enough  to  show  that,  particularly  as  regards  brain 
functions,  the  utmost  reserve  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences 
from  animals  to  man.  The  results  of  experimentation,  however 
ingenious,  however  skillfully  conducted,  can  give  only  presump- 
tions more  or  less  strong,  but  never  absolute  demonstration. 

Hence,  the  only  really  decisive  data  touching  the  cerebral 
pathology  of  man  are,  in  my  opinion,  those  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  anatomo-clinical  method.  That 
method  consists  in  ever  confronting  the  functional  disorders 
observed  during  life  with  the  lesions  discovered  and  carefully 
located  after  death.  This  is  the  method  that  enabled  Laennec  to 
throw  light  on  the  diflficult  subject  of  diagnosing  pulmonary 
affections,  and  it  has  also  materially  helped  the  diagnosis  of  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spinal  cord.  To  it,  I  may  justly 
say,  do  we  owe  whatever  definite  knowledge  we  have  of  brain 
pathology.  As  for  the  localization  of  certain  cerebral  functions, 
here  this  method  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  one  that  can 
be  employed.  What  light,  for  instance,  could  experimentation 
have  thrown  upon  the  question  as  to  the  seat  of  the  functions  of 
speech -^functions  which  are  special  to  man  ?     , 

No  doubt  observations  restricted  to  the  domain  of  man,  and 
deprived  of  the  powerful  lever  of  experimentation,  may,  at  first 
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sight,  seem  doomed  to  play  a  subordinate  and  inconspicuous 
role,  but  that  is  so  only  in  appearance.  As  I  had  occasion  to 
write,  some  twelve  years  ago : 

"The  conditions  of  a  truly  spontaneous  experiment  in  man  are  presented 
every  day  in  pathological  circumstances.  To  profit  by  them,  we  have  only  to 
learn  to  comply  with  the  necessities  of  a  situation  no  doubt  very  different  in 
many  respects  from  that  which  experiment  purposely  brings  about  in  the  ani- 
mal, but  which  is  not  always  more  complex.  If  it  is  true  that  observations 
made,  in  the  light  of  physiology,  on  man  in  disease,  usually  require  more  time, 
more  patience,  than  corresponding  studies  of  animals  under  experiment  ;  if  it 
is  true  that  in  man  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  cannot  be,  as  they  are  in 
the  laboratory,  either  modified  or  reproduced  at  the  will  of  the  observer  ;  so, 
too,  is  it  true  that  disease  often  determines  in  the  body  of  the  patient  lesions 
more  strictly  limited  to  one  organ  or  one  tissue;  in  other  words,  more  sys- 
tematic and  more  compatible  with  persistence  of  life,  and  with  the  integrity  of 
functions  not  directly  concerned  ;  consequently  they  lend  themselves  better  to 
methodical  and  protracted  analysis  than  do  mutilations  produced  in  animals  by 
even  the  most  skillful  physiologist. "  * 

But  in  order  to  be  employed  with  profit,  anatomo-clinical 
observations  must  not  be  gathered  at  hap-hazard.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  to  be  tested  methodically  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  that  I  have  taken  pains  to  define  from  the 
beginning  of  my  studies  on  cerebral  localizations.  It  is  plain, 
for  instance,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  irritative  lesions  are 
a  very  different  thing  from  destructive  lesions;  nor  must  we 
confound  lesions  newly  produced  (accompanied,  as  they  almost 
necessarily  are,  by  phenomena  having  their  seat  either  near  by 
or  at  a  distance)  with  old  lesions,  in  which  the  morbid  process 
being,  in  a  measure,  at  an  end,  is  now  clinically  represented  only 
by  the  mere  inactivity  of  the  parts  that  have  been  diseased  or 
destroyed.  Just  because  these  distinctions  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently noted  by  authors,  most  of  the  old  observations  are  useless 
as  regards  the  question  of  localizations.  When  we  add  that  in 
these  observations  the  designation  of  the  lesioned  convolutions  is 
commonly  vague  and  lacking  in  precision,  it  is  seen  that  such 
data  give  but  little  light.  Hence,  as  Nothnagel  justly  says  of 
the  many  cases  of  brain  lesions  that  are  recorded,  having  been 
collected  in  the  course  of  ages,  unfortunately  only  a  very  few 

*  "Revue  Scientiflque,"  Nov.  11,  1876. 
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can  bear  criticism  or  warrant  conclusions.  But  while  we  must 
distrust  the  old  data^  we  may  well  accept  those  which  in  these 
latter  years  have  been  carefully  collected  by  authors  who  under- 
stand the  exigencies  of  the  anatomo-clinical  method.  By  taking 
their  stand  upon  these,  clinicians  have  been  able  to  formulate 
the  propositions  to  which  I  am  now  to  call  attention,  and  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  topographical  diagnosis  in  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  brain.  In  this  summary  statement  I  intend  abso- 
lutely to  avoid  reference  to  facts  that  are  not  perfectly  estab. 
lished,  for  instance,  those  bearing  on  sensitive  localizations:  I 
will  mention  only  such  as  may  be  regarded '  as  firmly  and  deli 
nitely  settled. 

When  a  brain  lesion,  whether  cortical  or  of  any  other  sort,  is 
accompanied  by  motor  paralysis,  the  seat  of  the  paralysis  is 
always  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion.  This  proposi- 
tion is  universally  accepted  by  physicians,  and  in  clinics  it  may 
be  said  to  have  the  force  of  a  law.  I  would  not  have  referred 
to  this  elementary  truth  had  not  some  physiologists  in  these 
latter  days  ventured  to  call  it  in  question,  or  at  least  sought  to 
lessen  its  diagnostic  value  by  citing  in  opposition  to  it  alleged 
contradictory  facts.  But  when  these  observations  are  subjected 
to  criticism,  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  have  no  such  force  as 
they  have  been  credited  with.  In  the  record  of  a  clinical  case 
there  may  easily  occur  an  error  as  to  the  side  affected — "  right " 
instead  of  "  left,"  and  vice  versa.  To  some  such,  lapsus^  as  I  can 
show,  is  to  be  referred  the  apparent  anomalousness  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  facts  alleged  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  chiasm ; 
hence,  in  my  opinion,  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  cases,  even 
modern  cases,  in  which  authors  have  not  taken  pains  to  insist 
explicitly  on  this  anomaly. 

And  even  were  it  proved  that  in  a  few  cases,  that  are  surely 
exceptional,  the  paralysis  and  the  lesion  producing  it  are  both 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  it  would  be  necessary,  before  draw- 
ing an  inference  from  such  facts,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  an  abnormal  arrangement  of  the  nerve  con- 
ductors. This  calls  for  a  few  words  of  explanation.  "We  know 
that  the  centrifugal,  or  motor,  fibers  proceeding  from  the  brain 
decussate,  those  of  the  right  crossing  those  of  the  left  side  at  a 
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certain  point  in  their  course  before  they  enter,  first,  tlie  spinal 
cord  and  then  the  muscles.  This  decussation  takes  place  at  the 
level  of  the  pyramids  of  the  bulb  ;  it  gives  the  reason  whj-  a 
lesion  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  produces  paralysis  of  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versd.  But  normally  the  decussation 
is  incomplete ;  for  though  most  of  the  motor  fibers  that  consti- 
tute the  pyramid  pass  into  the  spinal  cord  of  the  opposite  side, 
some  of  them  take  the  straight  course  and  enter  the  anterior 
spinal  cord  of  the  same  side.  These  fibers  are,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  very  few  in  number.  But  it  may  happen,  in  case  of 
an  exceptional  anatomic  arrangement,  that  the  fibers  taking  the 
straight  course  are  more  numerous  than  those  which  cross.  Of 
course  in  such  a  case  a  lesion  of  the  brain  would  be  explained 
by  an  anomaly  of  structure,  but  that  would  give  no  ground  of 
inference  against  the  law  of  decussation,  which  still  holds  good 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases.  Even  granting,  therefore — a 
thing  that  has  yet  to  be  proved- — that  this  law  is  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions, these  exceptions  are  so  rare  that,  as  far  as  clinical  diag- 
nosis is  concerned,  we  may  leave  them  out  of  account,  and  hold 
it  for  a  well-established  truth  that  a  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin 
presupposes  a  lesion  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  If 
I  have  mentioned  incidentally  the  objections  brought  against  a 
proposition  long  since  become  classic  in  nerve  pathology,  it  was 
in  order  to  show  the  danger  of  accepting  theories,  for  so  a  man 
may  be  led  to  question  the  most  indisputable  clinical  facts. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  study  of  disorders  consequent  on  lesions 
of  the  cortex.  Hemiplegia,  i.  e.,  paralysis  of  the  movements  con- 
cerned with  the  face  and  with  the  two  members  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  is  often  the  consequence  of  these  lesions.  But  not  all 
lesions  of  the  cortex  are  accompanied  by  hemiplegia ;  they  are 
so  only  when  certain  conditions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  and 
particularly  as  to  its  seat,  are  present. 

Now,  anatomo-clinical  research  shows  that  even  considerable 
alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  cause  no  motor  dis- 
turbance when  they  are  localized  in  certain  regions.  These 
regions  include  the  sphenoidal,  occipital,  and  inferior  parietal 
lobes  of  the  pit  courbe  and  of  the  insula,  the  orbital  lobule,  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  frontal  con- 
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volutions.  These  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed  by 
softening,  may  be  compressed  or  irritated  by  tumors,  by  bony 
splinters,  or  by  effusion  of  blood,  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  motility.  The  case  is  totally  different  if  the  region  de- 
stroyed is  that  corresponding  to  the  two  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions  and  the  adjoining  replis^  viz.,  the  paracen- 
tral lobule,  the  foot  of  the  first  three  frontal  convolutions,  and  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules.  In  such  cases  we 
always  find  hemiplegia  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  lesion. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  between  the  gravity  of 
the  symptoms  jDroduced  by  lesions  of  this  zone  and  the  marked 
harmlessness,  at  least  the  latency  of  effects  as  regards  the  phe- 
nomena of  movement,  in  the  case  of  lesions  to  other  portions  of 
the  cortex. 

This  contrast  has  been  so  often  noted  and  verified  in  clinics 
that  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  existence,  now 
well  established,  of  a  motor  zone  in  the  cortex.  This  zone  occu- 
pies, as  "we  have  seen,  pretty  nearly  the  middle  portion  of  the 
external  surface  of  each  hemisphere ;  the  region  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  this  does  not,  directly  at  least,  control  movements. 

This  fact,  resulting  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  symp- 
toms observed  during  life  and  of  the  necroscopic  lesions  of  the 
cortex,  is  further  confirmed  by  anatomo-clinical  observations  of 
another  order.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  a  nerve  fiber  degen- 
erates when  separated  from  its  trophic  center,  which,  in  the  case 
of  motor  fibers,  is  the  motor  cell  whence  these  fibers  emanate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that,  as  a  sequel  of  certain  cerebral 
lesions,  there  is  developed  in  the  peduncles,  bulb,  and  spinal 
cord  a  degenerescence  of  the  centrifugal  or  motor  nerve  tubes. 
Turck  first  brought  this  to  light  in  1851.  Soon  afterward  I 
verified  the  exactitude  of  this  observation  in  my  researches  with 
Yulpian.  The  labors  of  my  pupils,  Bouchard,  Pitres,  Brissaud, 
in  France,  and  those  of  Flechsig,  in  Germany,  have  settled  the 
determining  conditions  and  the  topography  of  this  degeneres- 
cence— ^'  secondary  "  degenerescence,  as  it  is  called.  Now,  not  all 
lesions  of  the  cortex  are  equally  capable  of  producing  secondary 
degenerescence.  This  special  point  I  distinctly  called  attention 
to  in  one  of  my  lectures  in  1876.     I  attach  the  more  importance 
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to  what  I  said  then,  because  the  question  of  cortical  localizations 
in  man  had  not  yet  been  raised,  and  there  could  be  no  suspicion 
that  my  statement  was  put  forward  to  strengthen  a  theory.  ^ 
said : 

"Cerebral  lesions  en  foyer,  considered  with  respect  to  the  seat  they  occupy,  are 
not  all  equally  capable  of  determining  the  production  of  consequent  scleroses. 
Thus,  among  these  lesions  there  are  some  which  are  never  followed  by  descend- 
ing sclerosis,  while  others  are  dead  certain,  so  to  speak,  to  produce  it.  .  .  . 
It  results  from  my  observations  that  extensive  superficial  softening,  when  it 
occupies  either  the  occipital  lobe,  or  the  posterior  portions  of  the  temporal 
lobe,  or  the  sphenoidal  lobe,  or,  finally,  the  anterior  regions  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
is  not  followed  by  consecutive  fasciculated  sclerosis;  while  such  sclerosis,  on 
the  contrary,  regularly  appears  when  the  foyer  compromises  the  two  ascending 
convolutions  (ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal)  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  lobes." 

Eesearch  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  confirmed  the  exact- 
itude of  the  foregoing  propositions.  We  may,  therefore,  hold  it 
as  certain  that  secondary  degenerescence  is  never  seen  except 
after  cortical  lesions ;  that  when  these  lesions  are  in  the  zone 
which  we  have  called  the  motor  zone,  that  fact  of  itself  suffices 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  motor  con- 
ductors and  the  regions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  which 
we  have  called  the  latent  zone,  destruction  of  which  does  not 
cause  paralytic  effects. 

I  might  cite  more  arguments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  motor 
zone  of  the  cortex  ;  in  particular,  I  might  recall  the  fact,  demon- 
strated by  Betz,  Mierzezewski,  and  other  authors,  that  its  struct- 
ure differs  perceptibly  from  that  of  the  adjoining  regions,  and  that 
this  zone  has  a  mode  of  development  peculiar  to  itself,  as  shown 
by  Parrot.  But  whatever  the  force  of  these  new  proofs,  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  them  here,  wishing  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  clin- 
ical observation  exclusively.  On  that  ground  the  reality  and 
the  independence  of  a  motor  zone  are  universally  recognized  and 
accepted  to-day. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  zone  is  functionally 
homogeneous,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  resolvable 
into  distinct  centers,  each  concerned  with  the  movements  of 
some  special  part  of  the  body.  Let  us  see  what  is  to  be  learned 
on  this  point  by  the  anatomo-clinical  method.     Motor  paralyses 
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resulting  from  lesions  of  the  cortex  do  not  always  assume  the 
form  of  hemiplegia.  They  may  affect  the  face,  the  arm,  or  the 
leg;  in  that  case  there  is  "monoplegia,"  or,  as  Nothnagel  terms 
it,  "parcellary  paralysis."  We  must  observe  that  monoplegia 
does  not  necessarily  depend  on  lesion  of  the  cortex.  Besides 
cases  of  monoplegia  due  to  hysteria  there  are  some  that  are  due 
to  affections  of  the  motor  conductors  at  points  in  their  course 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  convolutions.  But  we,  of  course, 
have  to  do  only  with  monoplegia  caused  by  lesion  of  the 
cortex.  Now  can  we,  from  the  localization  of  a  monoplegia, 
infer  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  produces  it  ?  In  1883 
I  was  led  to  conclude,  from  researches  made  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Pitres,  that  the  cortical  motor  centers  for  the  two 
members  of  the  opposite  side  are  situate  in  the  paracentral 
lobule  and  in  the  superior  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  con- 
volutions ;  that  the  centers  for  the  movements  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  are  situate  in  the  upper  third  of  the  ascending 
convolutions,  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  that  very  likely  the 
center  for  the  isolated  movements  of  the  arm  lies  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  of  the  opposite  side. 
Nothnagel  reached  these  same  conclusions  through  a  close 
analysis  of  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  they  are  confirmed  by 
observations  published  since  1883.  This  is  specially  true  as 
regards  the  motor  center  of  the  inferior  members,  the  localiza- 
tion of  which  has  been  determined  with  the  utmost  exactitude. 
Sundry  recent  facts,  particularly  those,  at  my  instance,  collected 
by  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  G.  Ballet,  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  the 
paracentral  lobule,  with  the  uppermost  part  of  the  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  has  specially  to  do  with  the 
motility  of  the  femur  and  crus.  Hence,  when  a  case  occurs  of 
monoplegia  of  the  inferior  member  referable  to  a  lesion  of  the 
cortex,  we  can  affirm  that  a  lesion  localized  at  the  points  men- 
tioned is  the  cause. 

Paralysis  is  not  the  only  manifestation  which  enables  us 
to  diagnose  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  and  to  point  out  its  seat. 
Alongside  of  the  "  deficit "  symptoms,  so  called,  must  be  ranged 
the  "excitation  "  symptoms,  which  are  also  of  the  very  highest 
diagnostic   value  in  nervous   clinics.      The  symptoms  of   this 
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second  group  are  manifold,  and  have  diverse  clinical  significa- 
tions. I  will  refer  here  only  to  convulsions  of  cortical  origin, 
commonly  known  as  partial  epilepsy,  or  Jackson's  epilepsy.  *  A 
French  author,  Bravais,  first  described,  in  1827,  under  the  name 
of  hemiplegic  epilepsy,  a  variety  of  epileptiform  convulsions  that 
begin  in  one  member,  or  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  be  limited  to  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  body. 
Bravais  did  good  service  in  isolating  the  clinical  type,  but  to 
Hughlings  Jackson,  of  the  London  Hospital,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  shown  its  significance  and  of  having  brought  to  light  the 
relations  between  partial  epilepsy  and  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  I  give  a  few  details.  Partial  epilepsy  consists  sometimes 
of  simple  tremor,  again  of  violent  convulsions  like  those  of  true 
epilepsy,  and  producing  a  condition  that  may  in  a  moment  end 
in  death.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  spasms  is,  that  they 
begin  in  some  isolated  group  of  muscles,  and  are  thence  gradually 
propagated  to  other  muscles  of  the  same  member,  or  of  the  whole 
body,  before  the  patient  loses  consciousness.  The  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, however,  is  not  fatal,  as  in  true  epilepsy ;  it  may  con- 
tinue during  the  lifetime.  Clinicians  are  now  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  semeiological  value  of  partial  epilepsy,  and  the  latest  observ- 
ers have  confirmed  the  fundamental  propositions  put  forth  by 
me  in  1883,  in  a  work  in  which  I  had  as  collahorateur  Mr.  Pitres. 
The  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  fully  established :  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  partial  epilepsy  results  from  lesions 
of  the  cortex.  It  but  seldom  follows  lesions  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  brain.  The  affections  which  most  readily  produce 
it  are  limited  affections  with  quick  and  progressive  evolution 
(neoplasm,  superficial  encephalitis,  meningitis,  whether  acute  or 
chronic).  Partial  epilepsy  is  never  observed  in  cases  of  exten- 
sive lesions  that  suddenly  overspread  the  whole  area  of  the 
motor  zone.  The  lesions  which  produce  it  are  usually  in  the 
motor  zone  itself,  but  they  may  lie  outside  of  it,  provided  the 
affection  is  capable  of  irritating  the  elements  of  the  motor  con- 
volutions. Thus,  then,  the  topography  of  the  lesions  in  this  case 
is  less  fixed  than  in  the  case  of  permanent  paralysis.  That  is 
why  cortical  paralysis  can  exist  either  with  or  without  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  and  vice  versa.  The  principles  that  should 
42 
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guide  the  clinician  are  as  follows:  When,  in  the  intervals 
between  attacks,  the  patient  subject  to  epileptiform  convulsions 
presents  no  sort  of  paralytic  phenomena,  then  the  lesion  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex.  Partial  epilepsy  begins 
either  in  the  arm  or  in  the  leg  or  in  the  face ;  but  we  cannot  fix 
by  an  absolute  rule  the  seat  of  the  cerebral  lesion  in  its  relation 
to  the  way  the  convulsions  make  their  appearance.  Still,  the 
epileptiform  convulsions  which  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  mem- 
bers are  generally  produced  by  lesions  situate  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  motor  zone,  or  in  its  vicinity;  those 
which  begin  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  commonly  the  result 
of  lesions  occupying  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  motor  zone,  or 
the  neighboring  parts. 

It  is  seen  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  exact  topographic 
diagnosis,  the  epileptiform  convulsions  have  less  value  than  the 
paralysis,  yet  they  authorize  us  to  affirm  almost  with  certainty 
that  they  have  to  do  with  a  lesion  of  the  cortex. 

The  first  fact  clearly  established  in  cortical  localization  was, 
as  I  have  said,  that  published  by  Broca  in  1861.  That  author 
showed  that  disturbance  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech,  since 
called  aphemia,  motor  aphasia,  and  logoplegia,  depends  on  a 
lesion  of  the  foot  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution.  Latterly, 
the  question  of  affections  of  speech,  of  aphasia,  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  again.  A  more  searching  and  a  more  exact 
clinical  analysis  has  shown  that  there  is  ground  for  thinking 
that  there  are  four  sorts  of  affections  corresponding  to  the  loss, 
partial  or  total,  of  one  of  the  four  processes  by  means  of  which 
we  enter  into  relations  with  our  fellow  men.  These  four  proc- 
esses are  speaking,  writing,  hearing  (of  words),  and  reading. 
The  former  two  serve  us  in  expressing  and  transmitting  our 
thoughts ;  the  other  two  serve  us  in  understanding  and  receiving 
the  thoughts  of  others.  Each  of  these  four  mental  operations 
may  be  impaired,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
others.  Abolition  of  articulate  speech  is  called  Broca's  aphasia, 
or  motor  aphasia  ;  abolition  of  the  power  of  writing  is  agraphia  ; 
of  that  of  hearing  words  is  word  deafness ;  of  that  of  reading, 
word  blindness.  Now,  as  each  of  these  operations  has  its  physi- 
cal independence,  so  each  has  its  organ,  its  special  center  in  the 
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cortex.  The  lesion  which  produces  motor  aphasia  is  not  that 
which  produces  word  blindness ;  the  one  on  which  depends  word 
deafness  is  not  that  which  causes  agraphia.  As  yet  the  prectse 
seat  of  the  four  centers  cannot  be  fixed.  As  regards  two  of 
them  localization  may  be  regarded  as  certain ;  for  the  other  two 
it  is  still  hypothetical,  or,  at  least,  only  probable. 

Before  we  point  out  these  different  localizations  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  the  reader  that  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  hemisphere,  governs  the  functions 
of  speech.  This  fact,  glimpsed  by  Dax,  brought  clearly  to  view 
by  Broca  with  respect  to  aphemia,  holds  good  also  with  regard 
to  the  other  forms  of  aphasia.  Sometimes,  indeed,  motor  aphasia 
has  been  found  to  result  from  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere,  but 
in  such  cases  the  patients  are  invariably  left-handed  persons,  that 
is  to  say,  persons  in  whom  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  pre- 
dominates. But  such  cases  are  exceptional ;  apart  from  them 
the  rule  is,  that  we  speak,  write,  read,  understand  words  with  the 
left  brain.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that,  as 
Gratiolet  has  shown,  the  left  brain  develops  earlier  than  the 
right ;  hence,  when  the  infant  begins  to  understand  and  to  utter 
words,  it  must  use  rather  the  hemisphere  that  is  better  fitted  for 
performing  these  functions. 

I  come  now  to  the  localization  of  the  centers.  Two  of  them, 
as  I  have  said,  those  the  destruction  of  which  is  followed  by 
agraphia  and  word  blindness,  have  not  yet  been  determined  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  observations  hitherto  made  must  be 
multiplied,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  lend  the  highest  probabil- 
ity to  the  inference  that  the  center  which  presides  over  writing 
is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  and  that 
the  center  which  presides  over  reading  occupies  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  lobule  of 
the  pli  courhe.  We  have  far  more  decisive  data  with  regard  to  the 
seats  of  the  other  two  centers.  Broca's  researches  have  proved 
indisputably  that  the  center  for  articulate  speech  occupies  the 
foot  of  the  third  frontal  convolution ;  the  observations  that  are 
brought  forward  to  contradict  this  cannot  stand  criticism.  As 
for  the  region  of  the  cortex,  lesion  of  which  produces  word  deaf- 
ness, that  certainly,  as  Nothnagel  held  as  early  as  1879,  occupies 
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the  first  frontal  convolution.     An  analytical  comparison  of  the 
seventeen  cases  recorded  by  Seppeli  justifies  this  conclusion. 

Such  are  the  most  important  and  the  best-grounded  of  the 
localizations  discovered  through  the  anatomo-clinical  method. 
At  first  they  were  not  received  without  calling  forth  some  oppo- 
sition ;  and  though  most  clinicians  were  quick  to  accept  these 
localizations,  at  least  with  regard  to  motility  and  the  function^ 
of  language,  there  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  few  who  rejected 
them.  But  the  apparently  contradictory  facts  brought  forward 
by  these  few  opponents  could  not  bear  methodical  and  rigorous 
criticism.  To-day  one  need  but  consult  the  principal  medical 
journals,  and  in  particular  the  publications  of  the  Paris  Anatom- 
ical Society,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  number  and 
the  force  of  the  data  on  which  are  based  the  localizations  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  New  observations  are  daily  confirming 
these  localizations,  and  these  observations  would  surely  be  more 
numerous  still,  but  just  now  the  publication  of  facts  confirma- 
tory of  the  propositions  we  have  formulated  is  neglected.  These 
propositions  no  longer  meet  with  any  serious  contradiction 
among  clinicians.  A  few  physiologists  still  call  them  in  ques- 
tion, but  they  do  so  on  the  ground  of  certain  purely  theoretical 
conceptions  which,  as  I  have  shown,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  very  definite  results  of  the  anatomo-clinical  method.  As 
Yulpian  justly  said : 

"  All  the  progress  pathology  has  made  remains  as  a  permanent  acquisition, 
whatever  opinion  be  held  as  to  the  cortical  centers  of  cerebration.  Whether 
these  centers  exist  or  do  not  exist,  it  is  henceforth  indisputable  that  a  lesion  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution  causes  impairment  of 
language  ;  that  a  destructive  lesion  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  ascending 
convolutions  produces  paralysis  of  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side  ;  and  that  lesion 
of  the  middle  parts  of  the  same  convolutions  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
arm  of  the  opposite  side.  No  less  indisputable  is  it  that  certain  irritative  lesions 
of  these  same  parts  give  rise  to  convulsive  symptoms.  These  facts  are  highly 
important  for  the  clinician,  and  their  value  is  entirely  independent,  I  repeat, 
of  all  questions  as  to  the  existence  of  centers  of  motor  cerebration  or  other  cen- 
ters in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain." 

It  is  well  to  recall  these  words  of  a  savant  who  was  at  once  a 
great  physiologist  and  a  great  clinician. 

Charcot. 
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1.  This  paper  is  addressed  directly  to  the  colored  people  of 
the  United  States.  A  large  mass  of  them,  of  course,  will  not  see 
it ;  yet  others  of  them  wilL  Nothing  more  forcibly  illustrates 
the  great  progress  of  our  times  than  the  fact  that  already  one 
may  safely  count  on  reaching  a  considerable  body  of  readers, 
wholly  or  partly  of  Negro  blood,  through  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
publication  adapted  to  the  highest  popular  intelligence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  although 
the  colored  man  in  America  enters  the  second  quarter-century 
of  his  emancipation  without  yet  having  attained  the  full  meas- 
ure of  American  freedom  decreed  to  him,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
enjoyed,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  a  larger  share  of  private, 
public,  religious,  and  political  liberty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
but  a  few  peoples — the  freest  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  other  men  every- 
where, or  even  that  all  white  men,  are  freer  than  he.  No  subject 
of  the  Czar,  be  he  peasant  or  prince,  however  rich  in  privileges^ 
dares  claim  the  rights  actually  enjoyed  by  an  American  f reed- 
man.  The  Negro's  grievance  is  not  that  his  liberties  are  few ;  it 
is  that,  in  a  land  and  nation  whose  measure  of  every  man's  free- 
dom is  all  the  freedom  any  one  can  attain  without  infringing  upon 
a  like  freedom  in  others,  and  where  all  the  competitions  of  life 
are  keyed  on  this  idea,  his  tenure  of  almost  every  public  right 
is  somehow  mutilated  by  arbitrary  discriminations  against  him. 
Not  that  he  is  in  slave's  shackles  and  between  prison  walls,  or  in 
a  Eussian's  danger  of  them,  but  that,  being  entered  in  the  race 
for  the  prize  of  American  citizenship,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
rules  of  the  course,  and  being  eager  to  run,  he  is  first  declared 
an  inferior  competitor,  and  then,  without  gain  to  any,  but  with 
only  loss  to  all,  is  handicapped  and  hobbled. 

Without  gain  to  any  and  with  loss  to  all.     For  in  this  con- 
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test  no  one  truly  wins  by  another's  loss ;  no  one  need  lose  by 
another's  gain  ;  the  prize  is  for  every  one  that  reaches  the  goal, 
and  the  more  winners  there  are  the  better  for  each  and  all.  The 
better  public  citizen  the  Negro  can  be  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  white  man.  But  the  Negro's  grievance  is,  that  the  discrimi- 
nations made  against  him  are  more  and  more  unbearable  the 
better  public  citizen  he  is  or  tries  to  be ;  that  they  are  imped- 
iments, not  to  the  grovelings  of  his  lower  nature,  but  to  the 
aspirations  of  his  higher ;  that  as  long  as  he  is  content  to  travel 
and  lodge  as  a  ragamuffin,  frequent  the  vilest  places  of  amuse- 
ment, laze  about  the  streets,  shun  the  public  library  and  the  best 
churches  and  colleges,  and  neglect  every  political  duty  of  his 
citizenship,  no  white  man  could  be  much  freer  than  he  finds 
himself ;  but  that  the  farther  he  rises  above  such  life  as  this  the 
more  he  is  galled  and  tormented  with  ignominious  discrimina- 
tions made  against  him  as  a  public  citizen,  both  by  custom  and 
by  law ;  and  finally,  that  as  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
daughter,  these  encouragements  to  ignoble,  and  discouragements 
to  nobler,  life  are  only  cruder  in  their  case  than  in  his  own. 

2.  "What  large  enjoyment  of  rights,  with  what  strange  suffer- 
ing of  wrongs !  Yet  to  explain  the  incongruity  is  easy ;  the  large 
enjoyment  of  rights  belongs  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which  has 
only  partly  driven  out  the  old  order,  of  which  these  wrongs  are, 
by  comparison,  but  a  slender  remnant.  To  explain  is  easy,  but 
to  remove,  to  remove  these  sad  and  profitless  wrongs,  what  shall 
the  nation  do  ? 

There  are  many  answers.  We  are  reminded  of  what  the 
nation  has  done,  and  the  record  is  a  great  one.  For  forty  years 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  one  of  whose  years  counts  for  a  score 
of  any  other  century's,  it  made  the  condition  of  the  Negro  the 
absorbing  national  question,  to  which  it  sacrificed  its  peace  and 
repose.  Admitting  much  intermixture  of  motives  of  selfish 
power  and  of  self-preservation,  yet  the  fundamental  matter  was  a 
moral  conviction  that  moved  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  refuse 
to  hold  slaves  or  countenance  slave-holding  by  State  legislation. 
To  have  waived  this  conviction  would  have  avoided  a  frightful 
civil  war.  The  freedom  of  the  Negro  was  bought  at  a  higher 
price,  in  white  men's  blood   and  treasure,  than  any  people  ever 
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paid,  of  their  own  blood  and  treasure,  for  their  own  liberty. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  private  benevolence  in  the  North  to  qualify  the  sotith- 
ern  Negro,  morally  and  intellectually,  for  his  new  freedom,  and 
the  outlay  continues  still  undiminished.  No  equal  number  of 
people  elsewhere  on  earth  receives  so  great  an  amount  of  mis- 
sionary educational  aid.  In  the  South  itself  a  great  change  has 
taken — is  taking — place  in  popular  sentiment  concerning  certain 
aspects  of  the  Negro's  case.  In  1885-86  over  58  per  cent,  of  the 
colored  school  population  in  seven  great  southern  States  were 
enrolled  in  State  public  schools,  in  recognition  of  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  the  Negro's  elevation. 

These  things  are  not  enumerated  to  remind  the  Negro  of  his 
obligations.  His  property,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  taxed  equally 
with  the  white  man's  for  public  education  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  State ;  and  all  the  benefactions  he  has  received,  added  to 
all  the  peculations  of  which  he  stood  accused  in  the  days  of  his 
own  misrule,  are  not  yet  equal  to  the  just  dues  of  a  darker  past 
still  remaining,  and  that  must  ever  remain,  unpaid  to  him.  They 
are  enumerated  not  to  exhaust  the  record,  but  merely  to  indicate 
the  range  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  is  being  done 
in  the  present,  by  white  men  concerning  the  Negro's  rights  and 
wrongs.  The  great  national  political  party  that  first  rose  to 
power,  and  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  held  governmental 
control,  by  its  espousal  and  maintenance  of  the  Negro's  cause, 
still  declares  that  cause  a  living  issue  in  the  national  interest. 
The  great  party  now  in  power,  with  one  or  more  disaffected 
wings  from  the  opposition,  though  it  does  not  propose  to  do 
anything,  as  to  the  Negro,  that  has  thus  far  been  left  undone,  at 
least  consents  not  to  undo  anything  that  has  been  done.  Yet 
other  important  issues  have  been  pushed  to  the  front  by  both 
parties,  and  the  "Negro  question,"  however  pre-eminent  in  the 
nation's  true  interest,  is  not  paramount  in  the  public  attention. 
.  But  what  has  the  Negro  done  ?  What  is  he  doing  ?  The 
trite  answer  is,  that  he  has  increased  from  four  millions  to  seven, 
and  is  still  multiplying  faster  by  natural  increase  than  any 
other  race  on  the  continent.  But,  also,  he  has  accepted  his  free- 
dom in  the  spirit  of  those  who  bestowed  it ;  that  is,  limited  by. 
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and  only  by,  the  civil  and  political  rights  and  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  equally  devoid  of  special  privileges  and  special 
restrictions.  He  fought  in  no  mean  numbers  in  the  great  army 
that  achieved  his  liberation,  and  he  has  laid  down,  since  then, 
many  a  life  rather  than  waive  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  American  Constitution.  In  the  infancy  of  his  citizenship, 
steeped  in  moral  and  intellectual  ignorance,  with  some  of  his 
former  masters  disfranchised  and  the  rest  opposed  to  almost  the 
whole  list  of  his  civil  rights,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  unscrupu- 
lous leaders  and  covered  not  a  few  pages  of  history  with  a  record 
of  atrociously  corrupt  government ;  yet,  as  the  present  writer 
has  lately  asserted  elsewhere,  the  freedman  never  by  legislation 
removed  the  penalties  from  anything  that  the  world  at  large 
calls  a  crime,  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  he  never  put  upon 
the  statute  book  a  law  hostile  to  the  universal  enjoyment  of 
American  liberty.  In  the  darkest  day  of  his  power  he  estab- 
lished the  public-school  system.  He  has  exceeded  expectation 
in  his  display  of  industry,  his  purchase  of  land,  his  accumulation 
of  wealth,  his  eagerness  and  capability  for  education,  and  even 
in  his  political  intelligence  and  parliamentary  skill.  Even 
under  the  artificial  and  un discriminating  pressure  of  public 
caste  he  is  developing  social  ranks  with  wide  moral  and  intel- 
lectual differences,  from  the  stupid,  idle,  criminal,  and  pain- 
fully numerous  minority  at  the  bottom,  to  a  wealth-holding, 
educated  minority  at  the  top ;  each  emerging,  or  half  emerging, 
from  a  huge  middle  majority  of  peace-keeping,  but  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  yet  a 
majority  unestranged  from  the  more  cultured  and  prosperous 
minority  of  their  own  race  by  any  differences  of  religion,  conflict 
of  traditions,  or  rivalry  of  capital  and  labor,  and  hearkening  to 
their  counsels  more  tractably  than  the  mass  listens  to  the  few 
amongst  any  other  people  on  the  continent.  He  is  not  open  to 
the  charges  urged  against  the  Indian  or  the  Chinaman ;  he  does 
not  choose  to  be  a  savage,  as  the  one,  nor  a  civil  alien  and  a 
heathen,  as  the  other,  is  supposed  to  choose.  He  accepts  educa- 
tion, sometimes  under  offensive,  and  sometimes  under  expensive, 
conditions.  He  proposes  to  stay  in  this  country,  and  is  eager  to 
be  in  all  things  a  citizen.     His  religion  is  Christianity  ;  and  if  it 
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is  often  glaringly  emotional  and  superficial,  so,  confessedly,  is 
the  Christianity  of  his  betters  the  world  over.  He  only  shares 
the  fault,  after  all,  in  large  and  gross  degree,  amply  explained  By 
his  past  and  present  conditions;  and  in  many  leading  features  a 
description  of  his  faith  and  practice,  worship  and  works,  would 
differ  but  little  from  the  history  of  religion  among  our  white 
settlers  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  scarcely  seventy-five  years  ago. 

3.  Thus  far  has  the  nation  come,  and  in  view  of  these  develop- 
ments the  old  but  still  anxious  question.  What  shall  be  done  with 
the  Negro  ?  makes  room  beside  it  for  this :  What  shall  the  Negro 
do  ?  For,  as  matters  stand,  it  seems  only  too  probable  that  until 
the  Negro  does  something  further,  nothing  further  will  be  done. 
And,  indeed,  are  not  the  times  and  the  question  saying,  them- 
selves, by  mute  signs,  that  the  day  has  come  when  the  Negro, 
not  the  rice-field  savage,  but  you,  the  educated,  law-abiding,  tax- 
paying  Negro,  must  push  more  strenuously  to  the  front  in  his — • 
in  your — own  behalf,  and  thus  in  the  behalf  of  all  your  race  in 
the  land?  In  particular,  then.  What  can  —  what  shall  —  the 
Negro  do  ? 

You  can  make  the  most  of  the  liberty  you  have.  You  have 
large  liberty  of  speech,  much  freedom  of  the  press,  of  petition, 
of  organization,  of  public  meeting,  liberty  to  hold  property,  to 
prosecute  civil  and  criminal  lawsuits,  a  perfect  freedom  to  use 
the  mails,  and  a  certain — or  must  we  say  an  uncertain — freedom 
of  the  ballot.  All  these  are  inestimable  liberties,  and  have  been, 
and  are  being,  used  by  you.  But  are  they  being  used  faithfully 
to  their  utmost  extent  ? 

Freedom  of  public  organization,  for  instance.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  his  emancipation  the  Negro  has  shown  a  zest  and 
gift  for  organization,  and  to-day  his  private,  public,  and  secret 
societies,  which  cost  him  money  to  maintain,  have  thousands  of 
members.  Yet  only  here  and  there  among  them  is  there  a  club 
or  league  for  the  advocacy  and  promotion  of  his  civil  rights. 
There  is  probably  no  other  great  national  question  so  nearly 
destitute  of  the  championship  of  an  active  national  organization, 
with  officers,  treasury,  and  legal  counsel.  The  causes  of  this  are 
plain  enough.  As  long  as  it  was  the  supreme  political  issue  it 
was  left,  after  our  American  fashion,   entirely  to   the  heated 
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treatment  of  the  daily  press,  the  stump,  and  the  national  and 
State  legislatures.  From  them  a  large  part  of  the  question 
passed  into  a  long  period  of  suspense  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Only  the  matter  of  casting  and  counting  votes  kept,  and  keeps^ 
the  attention  of  parties,  and  this  with  a  constant  loss  of  power, 
showing  that  partisan  treatment  is  no  longer  the  question's  only 
or  chief  need. 

In  the  politics  of  a  great  nation  even  the  greatest  questions 
must  take  their  turns,  according  as  now  one  and  now  another 
gains  the  lead  in  the  public  attention,  and  the  more  sagaciously 
and  diligently  any  worthy  question  is  pressed  to  the  front  by  the 
forces  that  dictate  to  the  daily  press,  the  stump,  and  the  national 
and  State  legislatures,  the  sooner  and  oftener  will  its  turn  come 
round  to  lay  uppermost  hold  upon  the  national  conscience  and 
policy.  There  always  was  good  reason,  but  now  there  is  the 
greatest  need,  that  you  give  and  get  this  kind  of  backing  for 
the  question  of  your  civil  and  political  rights.  We  say  give 
and  get,  because  every  endeavor  should  be  used  to  secure  by 
personal  solicitation  not  the  patronage — there  has  been  enough 
of  that — but  the  friendly  countenance  and  active  co-operation  of 
white  men  well  known  in  their  communities  for  intelligence  and 
integrity.  A  certain  local  civil-rights  club  of  colored  men  that 
had  thought  this  impracticable  at  length  tried  it,  and  soon  num- 
bered among  its  active  members  some  of  the  best  white  citizens 
of  its  town.  And  naturally,  for  it  declared  only  such  aims  as 
any  good  citizen  ought  gladly  to  encourage  and  aid  any  other  to 
seek  by  all  lawful  means.  "^ 

*  After  stating  that  any  adult  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  become 
a  member,  it  declares  its  object  to  be  "to  foster  and  promote,  by  every  lawful 
use  of  the  pen,  the  press,  the  mails,  the  laws,  and  the  courts,  by  public  assem- 
blage and  petition,  and  by  all  proper  stimulation  of  public  sentiment  :  1.  Both 
the  legal  and  the  conventional  recognition,  establishment,  and  protection  of 
all  men  in  the  common  rights  of  humanity  and  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  civil  right,  without  distinction  on  account 
of  birth,  race,  or  private  social  status.  2.  The  like  recognition  of  every  man's 
inviolable  right  to  select  and  reject  his  social  companions  and  acquaintances 
according  to  his  own  private  pleasure  and  conscience,  limited  in  the  family 
relationship  only  by  laws  made  under  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  rights 
throughout  the  whole  community  coming  under  such  laws  ;  and  in  the  social 
circle  only  by  the  same  inviolable  right  in  others." 
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You  can  as  urgently  claim  the  liberty  to  perform  all  your  civil 
duties  as  the  liberty  to  enjoy  all  your  civil  rights.  The  two  must 
be  sought  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  methods.  They 
should  never  be  divided.  You  must  feel  and  declare  yourself  no 
longer  the  nation's,  much  less  any  political  party's,  still  less  your 
old  master's,  mere  nursling;  but  one  bound  by  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship to  study,  and  actively  to  seek,  all  men's  rights,  and  the 
public  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  of  every  lesser  community — 
State,  county,  city,  village — to  which  he  belongs.  Nothing  else 
can  so  hasten  the  acquisition  of  all  your  rights  as  for  you  to  make 
it  plain  that  your  own  rights  and  welfare  are  not  all  you  are  striv- 
ing for,  but  that  you  are,  at  least  equally  with  the  white  man, 
the  student  of  your  individual  duty  toward  every  public  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  general  good.  Holding  this  attitude,  you 
can  make  many  things  clear,  concerning  the  cause  of  civil  rights, 
that  greatly  need  to  be  made  so.  For  instance,  that  this  cause 
is  not  merely  yours,  but  is  a  great,  fundamental  necessity  of  all 
free  government,  in  which  every  American  citizen  is  interested, 
knowing  that  they  who  neglect  to  defend  any  principle  of  lib- 
erty may  well  expect  to  lose  its  substance.  Or,  for  another  in- 
stance, that  the  demand  for  equal  civil,  including  political,  rights 
is  by  no  means  a  demand  for  supremacy,  much  less  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  one  race  over  another.  Or,  again,  that  this  demand  is  not 
for  a  share  in  the  popular  power  by  a  mass  knowing  and  caring 
nothing  about  the  popular  welfare.  Or,  yet  again,  that  it  is  not 
the  demand  of  an  irresponsible  herd  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  its 
own  intelligent  few  and  of  any  other.  Or,  that  the  demand  for 
equal  unpolitical  civil  rights  is  not  that  public  indecency  and 
"unrespectability  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  decency  and  respecta- 
bility, but  that  mere  color  be  not  made  the  standard  of  public 
decency  and  respectability.  Or,  that  equality  in  these  unpoliti- 
cal civil  rights  is  urged,  not  for  the  difference  in  comfort,  but 
for  the  effect  upon  the  inward  character  of  those  qualified  to 
enjoy  it,  and  for  its  power  to  awaken,  even  in  those  yet  with- 
out them,  aspirations  that  should  not  be  lacking  in  the  mind 
of  any  citizen.  Or,  lastly,  you  can  make  it  clear  that  the  Negro 
is  not  the  morally  and  mentally  nerveless  infant  he  was  fifteen 
years  ago. 
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But  there  is  a  negative  side  to  what  the  Negro  may  do. 

4.  You  can  proclaim  what  you  do  not  want.  We  have 
already  implied  this  in  what  goes  just  before.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  people  who  to-day  unwittingly  exagger- 
ate the  demands  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  into  a  vast 
and  shapeless  terror.  Neither  he,  his  advocates,  nor  his  opponents 
have  generally  realized  how  widely  his  claims  have  been,  some- 
times by  and  sometimes  without  intention,  misconstrued.  He 
needs  still  to  make  innumerable  reiterations  of  facts  that  seem  to 
him  too  plain  for  repetition ;  as,  for  example,  that  he  does  not 
want  "Negro  supremacy,"  or  any  supremacy  save  that  of  an 
intelligent  and  upright  minority,  ruling,  out  of  office,  by  the 
sagacity  of  their  counsels  and  their  loyalty  to  the  common  good, 
and  in  office  by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people; 
that,  as  to  private  society,  he  does  not  want  any  man's  com- 
pany who  does  not  want  his ;  or  that,  as  to  suffrage,  he  does 
not  want  to  vote  solidly,  unless  he  must  in  order  to  maintain 
precious  rights  and  duties  denied  to,  and  only  to,  him  and  all 
his. 

There  is  another  thing  which  the  Negro  must  learn  to  say,  and 
feel,  that  he  does  not  want.  It  is  hard  for  a  white  man  to  name 
it,  for  it  is  principally  the  fault  of  white  men  that  it  is  hard  for 
the  Negro  to  say  it.  It  is  our — the  white  man's — fault  that  the 
only  even  partial  outlet  for  the  colored  man  from  a  menial  pub- 
lic status,  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  man,  is  political  office.  Even 
when  he  attains  a  learned  profession  he  attains  no  such  consider- 
ation as  he  gains  in  political  office,  superficial  and  tawdry  though 
it  be.  Yet,  self-regard  has  grown ;  scholarly  callings  win  for  him 
more  and  more  regard  from  both  whites  and  blacks ;  in  the 
whole  national  mind  the  idea  has  wonderfully  grown — scarcely 
current  at  all  when  the  Negro  began  his  political  life — that  pub- 
lic office  is  not  the  legitimate  spoils  of  party  and  the  legitimate 
reward  of  mere  partisan  loyalty  and  activity,  to  be  apportioned, 
jpro  rata^  to  each  and  every  race,  class,  and  clique  among  the  par- 
tisan victors  ;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Negro,  for  his  own 
interest,  must  learn  to  say  :  "  My  full  measure,  of  citizenship  I 
must  and  will  have;  but  I  yield  no  right  of  public  office  or 
emolument  to  any  man   because   he  is  white,  nor  claim   any 
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because  I  am  black :  and  I  do  not  want  any  office  that  does  not 
want  me."  Such  an  attitude  will  win  better  rewards  than  the 
keeping  of  doors  and  sweeping  of  corridors. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  say  that  there  are  other  things 
for  the  negro  to  do  that  must  by  no  means  be  either  negative  or 
passive. 

You  must  keep  your  vote  alive.  This  means  several  things. 
It  means  that,  without  venality  or  servility,  you  must  hold  your 
vote  up  for  the  honorable  competitive  bid  of  political  parties. 
A  vote  which  one  party  can  count  on,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  opposite  party  cannot  hope  to  win  at  any  price,  need  expect 
nothing  from  either.  In  no  campaign  ought  the  Negro  to  know 
certainly  how  he  will  vote  before  he  has  seen  both  platforms  and 
weighed  the  chances  of  their  words  being  made  good.  You  will 
never  get  your  rights  until  the  white  man  does  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  vote.  You  must  let  him  see  that  the  "Negro 
vote"  can  divide  whenever  it  may,  and  come  together  solidly 
again  whenever  it  must. 

Keeping  your  vote  alive  means,  also,  that  while  to  be  grateful 
is  right  and  to  be  ungrateful  is  base,  you  must  nevertheless  stop 
voting  for  gratitude.  The  debts  of  gratitude  are  sacred,  but  no 
unwise  vote  can  lighten  them.  A  vote  is  not  a  free-will  ofiering 
to  the  past ;  it  is  a  debt  to  the  present. 

Again,  keeping  your  vote  alive  means  voting  on  all  ques- 
tions. What  makes  great  parties  if  it  be  not  the  combination  of 
men  of  various  political  interests  consenting  to  concern  them- 
selves in  one  another's  aims  and  claims  for  the  better  promotion 
of  those  designs  in  the  order  of  their  urgency  and  practicability  ? 
Now,  here  is  the  negro  charged,  at  least,  with  rarely — almost 
never — making  himself  seen  or  heard  in  any  widespread  interest 
except  his  own.  Small  wonder  if  other  men  do  not  more  hotly 
insist  upon  his  vote  being  cast  and  counted.  The  negro  may  be 
not  the  first  or  principal  one  to  blame  in  this  matter,  but  he  is 
largely  the  largest  loser. 

Last,  keeping  the  vote  alive  means  casting  it.  You  must  vote. 
You  must  practically  recognize  two  facts,  which  if  white  men 
had  not  recognized  in  their  own  case  long  ago  you  would  be  in 
slavery  still  to-day :  that  there  is  an  enormous  value  in  having 
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votes  cast ;  first,  even  though  they  cannot  win ;  and,  secondly, 
even  though  they  are  not  going  to  be  counted.  A  good  cause 
and  a  stubborn  fight  are  a  combination  almost  as  good  as  victory 
itself;  better  than  victory  without  them;  the  seed  of  certain 
victory  at  last.  Even  if  you  have  to  cope  with  fraud,  make  it 
play  its  infamous  part  so  boldly  and  so  fast  that  it  shall  work  its 
own  disgrace  and  destruction,  as  many  a  time  it  has  done  before 
negroes  ever  voted.  Vote  I  Cast  your  vote  though  taxed  for  it 
Cast  your  vote  though  defrauded  of  it,  as  many  a  white  man  is 
to-day.  Cast  your  vote  though  you  die  for  it.  Let  no  man  cry, 
"  Liberty  or  blood ; "  leave  that  for  Socialists  and  Parisian  mobs; 
but  when  liberty  means  duty,  and  death  means  one's  own  extinc- 
tion, then  the  cry  of  "  Liberty  or  death  "  is  a  holy  cry,  and  the 
man  who  will  not  make  it  his  own,  even  in  freedom  is  not  free. 
Seek  not  to  buy  liberty  with  the  blood  either  of  friends  or  of 
enemies ;  it  is  only  men's  own  blood  at  last  that  counts  in  the 
purchase  of  liberty.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  phi- 
losophy for  more  ferocious  times,  this  is  the  true  philosophy  for 
ours.  Cast  your  votes,  then,  even  though  many  of  you  die  for 
it.  Some  of  you  have  died,  but  in  comparison  how  few  ;  three 
hundred  thousand  white  men  poured  out  their  blood  to  keep  you 
bound,  other  three  hundred  thousand  died  to  set  you  free,  and 
still  the  full  measure  of  American  freedom  is  not  yours.  A 
fiftieth  as  much  of  your  own  blood  shed  in  the  inoffensive  activ- 
ities of  public  duty  will  buy  it.  Keep  your  vote  alive ;  better 
nine  free  men  than  ten  half  free.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  the  negro  vote  has  been  diminishing  steadily  for  years,  to 
the  profound  satisfaction  of  those  white  men  whose  suicidal 
policy  is  to  keep  you  in  alienism.  In  the  name  of  the  dead, 
black  and  white,  of  the  living,  and  of  your  children  yet  unborn, 
not  as  of  one  party  or  another,  but  as  American  freemen,  vote ! 
For  in  this  free  land  the  people  that  do  not  vote  do  not  get  and 
do  not  deserve  their  rights. 

5.  And  you  must  spend  your  own  money.  No  full  use  of  the 
liberties  you  now  have  can  be  made  without  co-operation,  how- 
ever loose  that  co-operation  may  have  to  be  ;  and  no  co-operation 
can  be  very  wide,  active,  or  effective  without  the  use  of  money. 
This  tax  cannot  be  laid  anywhere  upon  a  few  purses.     Falling 
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upon  many,  it  will  rest  too  lightly  to  be  counted  a  burden. 
White  men  may  and  should  help  to  bear  it ;  but  if  so,  then  all 
the  more  the  negro  must  spend  his  own  money.  Half  the  amount 
now  idled  away  on  comparatively  useless  societies  and  secret 
orders  will  work  wonders.  I 

Money  is.  essential,  especially  for  two  matters.  First,  for  the 
stimulation,  publication,  and  wide  distribution  of  a  literature  of 
the  facts,  equities,  and  exigencies  of  the  negro  question  in  all 
its  practical  phases.  This  would  naturally  include  a  constant 
and  diligent  keeping  of  the  whole  question  pruned  clear  of  its 
dead  matter.  From  nothing  else  has  the  question  suffered  so 
much,  at  the  hands  both  of  friends  and  of  foes,  as  from  lack  of 
this  kind  of  attention.  And,  secondly,  money  is  essential  for 
the  unofficial,  unpartisan,  prompt,  and  thorougb  investigation 
and  exposure  of  crimes  against  civil  and  political  rights. 

You  must  press  the  contest  for  equal  civil  rights  and  duties 
in  your  separate  States.  The  claim  need  by  no  means  be  abated 
that  the  national  government  has  rights  and  duties  in  the  matter 
that  have  not  yet  been  fully  established  ;  but  for  all  that  you  can 
urge  the  question's  recognition  in  State  political  platforms,  and, 
having  made  your  vote  truly  and  honorably  valuable  to  all 
parties,  can  bestow  it  where  there  is  largest  prospect  of  such 
recognition  being  carried  into  legislation  and  such  legislation 
being  carried  into  effect. 

There  is  a  strong  line  of  cleavage  already  running  through 
the  white  part  of  the  population  in  every  southern  State.  On 
one  side  of  this  line  the  trend  of  conviction  is  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  happiness  and  security  through  the 
uplifting  of  the  whole  people  by  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  moral  effects  and  wealth-producing  powers.  It  favors,  for 
example,  the  expansion  of  the  public-school  system,  and  is 
strongest  among  men  of  professional  callings  and  within  sweep 
of  the  influence  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  antagonizes 
such  peculiar  institutions  as  the  infamous  convict-lease  system, 
with  that  system's  enormous  political  powers.  It  condemns  cor- 
rupt elections  at  home  or  abroad.  It  revolts  against  the  absolut- 
ism of  political  parties.  In  a  word,  it  stands  distinctively  for  the 
I^ew  South  of  American  ideas,  including  the  idea  of  material 
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development,  as  against  a  New  South  with  no  ideas  except  that 
of  material  development  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few,  and 
the  holding  of  the  whole  Negro  race  in  the  South  to  a  servile 
public  status,  cost  what  it  may  to  justice,  wealth,  or  morals. 
Let  the  Negro,  in  every  State  and  local  issue,  strive  with  a  daunt- 
less perseverance  intelligently,  justly,  and  honorably  to  make  his 
vote  at  once  too  cheap  and  too  valuable  for  the  friends  of  justice 
and  a  common  freedom  to  despise  it  or  allow  their  enemies  to 
suppress  it.  Eemember,  your  power  in  the  nation  at  large  must 
always  be  measured  almost  entirely  by  your  power  in  your  own 
State. 

And,  finally,  you  must  see  the  power  and  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Negro, 
his  history  being  what  it  is,  should  magnify  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating in  multitudinous  numbers  to  effect  any  public  result. 
He  has  not  only  been  treated,  but  has  treated  himself  too  much, 
as  a  mere  mass.  While  he  has  too  often  lacked  in  his  organ- 
ized efforts  that  disinterested  zeal,  or  even  that  semblance  of  it 
which  far-sighted  shrewdness  puts  on,  to  insure  wide  and  har- 
monious co-operation,  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  overlooked  the 
power  of  the  individual  and  the  necessity  of  individual  power  to 
give  power  to  numbers. 

You  rightly  think  it  atrocious  that  you  should  lose  your  vote 
by  its  fraudulent  suppression.  But  what  can  your  vote  when 
counted  procure  you ?  Legislation?  Possibly.  But  what  can 
legislation  procure  you  if  it  is  contrary  to  public  sentiment? 
And  how  are  public  sentiment  and  action,  in  the  main,  shaped  ? 
By  the  supremacy  of  individual  minds ;  by  the  powers  of  intel- 
lect, will,  argument,  and  persuasion  vested  by  nature  in  a  few 
individuals  here  and  there,  holding  no  other  commission  but 
these  powers,  and  every  such  individual  worth  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  thousand  votes.  Without  this  element  and  without 
its  recognition  there  is  little  effective  power  even  in  organized 
masses.  Do  not  wait  for  the  mass  to  move.  The  mass  waits  for 
the  movement  of  the  individual,  who  cannot  and  will  not  wait 
for  the  mass.  You  may  believe  your  powers  to  be,  or  they  may 
actually  be,  humble ;  but  even  so,  there  are  all  degrees  of  leader- 
ship and  need  of  all.    There  is  a  work  to  be  done  which  it  is  not 
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in  the  nature  of   violence  or  votes  or  any  mere  mass  power, 
organized  or  unorganized,  to  accomplish. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  its 
prominent  features.  They  are  things  that  the  negro  can  do  so 
profitably  and  honorably  to  all,  of  whatever  race,  class,  or  region, 
that  no  white  citizen  can  justly  refuse  his  public,  active  co-opera- 
tion. The  times  demand  these  things.  The  changes  already 
going  on  in  the  South  are  just  what  call  for  promptness  and  vigor 
in  this  work,  for  they  mark  the  supreme  opportunity  that  lies  in 
a  formative  stage  of  public  affairs.     What  will  the  IS'egro  do  ? 

G.  W.  Cable. 
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The  terms  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  in- 
clude all  the  material  interests  embraced  in  the  consideration  of 
political  economy.  The  nation  which  has  within  the  limits  of 
its  territory  the  amplest  facilities  for  producing  the  means  of 
human  sustenance  and  enjoyment,  of  transporting  its  native 
materials  and  the  productions  of  its  people  with  greatest  speed 
and  regularity  and  at  least  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  the  enterprise  and  labor  of  whose  people  is  so  gener- 
ousl}^  rewarded  that  they  are  able  freely  to  consume  one  an- 
other's productions,  must  lead  all  other  nations  in  the  race  for 
intellectual,  social,  and  industrial  supremacy  ;  for,  as  has  been 
tersely  said,  "  both  the  foundation  and  the  limit  of  the  growth 
of  wealth  are  in  the  profitable  exchange  of  products.  Given  that 
condition,  it  cannot  grow  too  fast  or  too  far."  This  aphorism 
is  a  condensed  statement  of  results  possible  of  attainment  by  a 
nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  conditions  just  enumerated; 
for  such  a  nation  may  produce  and  distribute  among  its  people 
limitless  wealth,  and  provide  for  all  the  reasonable  desires  of  its 
citizens,  without  exacting  exhausting  labor  from  any. 

But  it  has  been  trulv  said  that  order  is  Heaven's  first  law  : 
and  history  unites  with  nature  in  teaching  that,  whether  we  con- 
template the  progress  of  civilization  or  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  symmetiy  is  an  inexorable  pre-requisite  to  healthy  develop- 
ment. Had  the  settlement  and  development  of  our  country 
been  harmonious  and  symmetrical,  our  civilization  would  long 
ere  this  have  gone  far  toward  realizing  the  dreams  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  other  Utopians.  The  extent  of  our  territory, 
its  geographical  position,  its  topography,  its  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  universality  of  its  material  resources,  together  with 
their  convenient  local  distribution,  betoken  its  vast  productive 
capacity,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  products  may  be  applied 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ever-growing  home  market. 
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No  people  ever  possessed  so  vast  or  richly  endowed  a  coun- 
try, or  one  so  happily  situated  for  complete  and  symmetrical 
development.  The  harbors  on  the  inland  seas  which  bear  the  vast 
and  ever-growing  commerce  of  its  northern  border  are  ice-bound 
about  five  months  in  the  year,  and  the  country  for  whose  produce 
they  afford  cheap  outlets  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
regarded  as  hyperborean  by  those  who  dwell  near  the  broad  sea 
from  whose  waters  the  Gulf  Stream  issues,  and  over  whose  sur- 
face summer  breezes  ever  linger.  OK  its  eastern  and  western 
shores  are  the  world's  grandest  highways  of  international  trade. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  gives  us  a  direct  western  route  to  the  nations 
of  the  ancient  Orient  and  the  southern  archipelago,  and  the 
Atlantic  connects  us  with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe,  whose 
descendants  we  are,  and  whose  energy,  enterprise,  and  genius 
we  possess  by  hereditary  right.  But  these  ocean  highways  are 
of  greater  value  as  the  channels  of  our  vast  coastwise  commerce 
and  as  fisheries ;  and  the  value  of  each  of  these  interests  rises 
further  in  national  consideration  when  we  take  into  account  the 
opportunities  they  afford  for  the  training  of  a  volunteer  navy. 

Our  coastwise  commerce,  which  is  but  part  of  our  domestic 
trade,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  international  trade, 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  foreign  trade  of  any  other  country,  except 
perhaps  Great  Britain.  The  possibilities  of  its  extension  are 
inconceivable,  as  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  with  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  may  produce  every  vital  element  of  man- 
ufacture. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  marvelous,  not 
only  by  reason  of  its  magnitude  and  universality  of  kind,  but 
for  the  beneficence  with  which  it  has  been  so  distributed  as  to 
furnish  employment  and  profit  to  the  people  of  every  section  of 
the  country.  All  the  elements  of  life  and  manufacture  are  found 
distributed  throughout  our  country  in  such  relations  as  to  stim- 
ulate a  vast  system  of  internal  exchanges.  The  sense  of  mutual 
interdependence  thus  produced  is  our  strongest  bond  of  union. 

Nor  is  the  topography  of  our  country  less  remarkable.  A 
clear  idea  of  our  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  conveyed  by  refer- 
ences to  latitude  and  longitude,  nor  would  the  untraveled  reader 
attain  a  conception  of  these  conditions  over  any  considerable 
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section  of  the  country  from  writers  who  add  considerations  of 
altitude  to  those  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Near  the  base  of 
Pike's  Peak,  within  the  limits  of  what,  when  I  last  visited  the 
locality,  was  the  village  of  Colorado  Springs,  is  a  small  knoll 
which  breaks  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  elevation  of  this  knoll 
is  so  slight  that  it  would  not  attract  observation  but  for  its  name 
— Mount  Washington.  This  scarcely  perceptible  elevation  is 
thus  named  because  the  children  who  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a 
playground  are,  when  amusing  themselves  upon  it,  at  the  same 
elevation  as  the  summit  of  the  famous  Mount  Washington  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  which  summer  tourists  carry  their  heaviest 
winter  clothing  as  necessary  to  their  proper  enjoyment  of  the 
mountain  wonders.  The  Colorado  Mount  Washington  finds  its 
daylight  abridged  by  the  early  shadow  of  the  bald  summit  of 
Pike's  Peak,  which  towers  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  namesake  of  New  Hampshire's  famous  snow-clad  mountain. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  that  territorial 
exaggeration  of  Sicily,  California,  enjoys  climatic  conditions  that 
are  purely  its  own,  under  which  rain  falls  but  three  months  in 
the  year;  while  Oregon,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north,  has  a  cli- 
mate as  moist  as  that  of  England,  with  rain  or  mist  recurring 
on  more  than  half  the  days  of  the  year.  Yet  Oregon  produces 
in  open  field,  for  more  than  half  the  year,  all  the  berries  and 
fruits  which  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  England  or  the 
Middle  States,  and  her  people  rarely  see  snow,  except  upon  the 
summits  of  Hood  or  other  of  her  mighty  mountains.  Again,  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  our  southern  States,  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  table-land  of  Ten- 
nessee have  a  summer  climate  like  that  of  western  New  York, 
and  a  winter  climate  that  is  practically  our  northern  Indian 
summer ;  while  in  the  Great  Smoky  and  Blue  Eidge  range  of 
east  Tennessee  and  the  western  Carolinas  the  elevated  valleys 
have  a  climate  like  the  Cumberland  plateau,  and  the  mountain 
tops  reach  into  a  temperature  not  rising  above  from  sixty  to 
seventy  degrees  in  the  heat  of  midsummer.  And  Anniston,  a 
city  that  has  risen  as  by  magic  near  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  northern  Alabama,  has  so  equable  and  health- 
giving  a  climate  that,  though  its  famous  inn  is  a  favorite  resort 
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for  northern  people  during  the  winter,  it  is  a  summer  rendez- 
vous for  the  families  of  those  who  grow  cotton  on  the  lowlands 
of  Alabama  and  contiguous  States. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  effect  upon  our  climate  of  our  topo- 
graphical formation,  we  owe  to  it  the  vast  system  of  navigable 
rivers  which  -enrich  every  part  of  the  country,  except  onr  trans- 
Mississippi  mountain  regions,  and  which,  with  our  capacity  for 
lake  and  coastwise  traffic,  furnish  an  effective  check  upon  the 
rapacity  of  railroad  corporations.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  topographical  conditions  which  created  these  immense  rivers 
provide  natural  gradients  and  the  means  of  cheap  construction 
of  much  of  our  railway  system.  The  course  of  the  rivers  being 
the  natural  course  of  commerce,  the  railway  finds  its  place  on 
the  slope  or  lowlands  which  mark  the  water-courses.  It  is,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  light  grades  and  means  of  cheap  construction 
of  railways  thus  afforded  that  our  mileage,  exclusive  of  extra 
track  and  sidings,  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles,  or  more  than  six  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  at  the  equator.  In  other  words,  our  domestic  commerce 
has  required  the  construction  of  more  than  half  the  railroads  in 
the  world,  and  employs  lines  upon  our  soil  longer  than  are  the 
lines  traversed  by  the  vessels  which  bear  England's  international 
commerce  upon  the  sea.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  railroads  in- 
dicates the  advantage  we  find  in  home  development,  just  as  the 
presence  of  England's  ships  in  every  port  and  sea  of  the  world 
proves  the  insufficiency  of  her  home  foundation. 

While  England  is  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  food 
and  materials  for  fabrication,  in  order  that  her  people  may  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  employed,  the  resources  of  our  country  are 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs  in  these  respects,  and  our  most  profit- 
able market  is  found  in  the  interchanges  of  our  own  productions 
between  our  own  people.  The  accomplishment  of  these  magnifi- 
cent results,  which  are  unattainable  by  any  other  people,  does 
not  fully  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  such 
achievements.  These  roads  have  been  built  without  reference  to 
the  fact  that  profitable  production  and  commerce  must  be  sym- 
metrical, and  in  spite  of  the  requirements  of  harmonious  propor- 
tions.    The  gravest  troubles  that  have  afflicted  us,  and  which 
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now  beset  us  and  threaten  our  future,  are  traceable  to  uneven 
growth.  That  they  have  not  been  greater  and  more  frequent 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  domain  was  so  large,  its  wealth 
so  varied  and  abundant,  and  so  wholly  undeveloped,  that  there 
was  room  for  every  sort  of  hurried  growth.  But  interests 
became  antagonistic  just  in  proportion  as  they  were  brought 
into  contact,  by  becoming  large  enough  to  demand  improvised 
but  imperative  means  of  exchange.  This  was  true  of  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  which,  promising  a  monop- 
oly, was  so  rapid  as  to  absorb  all  interests  and  effort,  and  to 
exclude  all  other  development,  the  southern  idea  being  that  the 
export  of  cotton  would  enable  that  section  to  monopolize  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  and  thus  make  the  whole  country 
tributary  to  the  South. 

The  growth  of  the  West  in  agriculture  has  been  marvelous, 
but  contemporaneous  growth  in  mining  and  manufactures  has 
supplemented  it  largely,  and  by  creating  a  home  market  has  pre- 
vented much  of  the  evil  effect  which  must  have  followed  more 
exclusive  agricultural  development.  But,  in  spite  of  these  miti- 
gating circumstances,  the  fact  still  stands  that  the  undue  produc- 
tion of  wheat  is  creating  unrest  and  poverty  in  the  Northwest, 
as  exclusive  cotton  culture  arrested  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  reduced  her  people  to  poverty,  and  finally 
drove  the  cotton  States  into  armed  rebellion,  because  their  great 
planters  believed  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  protective  system, 
these  States  would  command  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  by  far  the 
largest  consumers  of  southern  cotton,  working  up  vast  quanti- 
ties of  it  in  our  factories,  and  importing  much  of  that  which, 
having  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  returns  to  us  in  fabrics 
which  the  unemployed  people  of  the  South,  if  provided  with 
proper  buildings  and  machinery,  would  manufacture  near  the 
fields  on  which  the  raw  material  is  grown. 

The  nation  that  produces  wheat  and  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
demands  of  the  market,  competes  with  itself  and  cheapens  its 
productions.  So  long  as  the  supply  is  not  in  excess  of  fair 
market  demand  the  producing  nation  may  name  the  price  of  its 
productions ;  but  when  it  sends  its  surplus  to  markets  already 
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glutted  it  not  only  cheapens  the  surplus  thus  sent,  but  reduces 
the  price  of  the  entire  crop. 

That  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  cotton  States^  is 
steeped  in  poverty  and  illiteracy  needs  no  demonstration ;  but  to 
tell  the  majority  of  northern  and  western  people  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  western  grain-growers  must,  without  further 
diversification  of  crops,  inevitably  deteriorate  with  each  passing 
year,  will  excite  surprise.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  official  statistics,  and  presented 
to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  George  0.  Jones : 

Average  Export  Prices  of  Certain  Commodities  for  the  Fiscal  Years  from  1854 
to  1861  compared  with  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 


Corn  per  bushel. 

Wheat  per  bushel. 

Cotton  per  pound. 

1854  to  1861 

$0.75 
.50fo 

$1.33 

.87,^0 

$0,101 
.10 

1885,1886,  1887 

Difference 

$0,241^0 

$0.45fo 

$0.0f 

That  the  leading  staple  crops  of  the  first  agricultural  country 
of  the  world  should  be  steadily  produced  at  an  annually  increas- 
ing rate  of  loss  to  their  producers  seems  incredible.  Such  con- 
ditions may  be  forced  upon  conquered  provinces  and  colonies 
governed  by  foreign  powers,  in  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the 
governed  ;  but  they  will  not  be  long  endured  by  a  free  people, 
who  have  intelligence  enough  to  diminish  these  crops,  by  divert- 
ing to  other  occupations  part  of  the  land  and  labor  employed  in 
their  production,  thus  reducing  the  sum  of  these  crops,  and  en- 
larging the  number  of  their  consumers.  This  change  of  pursuits 
if  made  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  is  readily  possible,  would,  by  in- 
creasing the  symmetry  of  American  industry,  through  its  wider 
diversification,  benefit  the  planting  interest  in  other  ways  than 
by  relieving  it  from  the  necessity  of  selling  its  crops  at  the  un- 
remunerative  prices  established  by  an  annual  surplus.  It  would 
add  to  the  supply  of  articles  of  use,  comfort,  and  luxury,  and, 
by  increasing  the  interchanges  of  the  home  market,  would 
lessen  transportation  charges  upon  their  products. 
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But  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Forum  can  be  aware  of  the  effect 
upon  prices  of  commodities  and  the  increase  of  traffic  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  detached  railroads  by  those  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  the  perfection  of  through  lines.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
compiled  a  paper  for  the  United  States  Consular  Report  for 
December,  1887,  which  is  most  impressive  on  this  point.  It 
shows  that  during  the  year  1865  the  roads  which  he  calls  the 
food  providers — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne 
and  Chicago,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
roads— moved  11,151,701  tons,  or  that,  in  other  terms,  they  moved 
1,654,824,000  tons  one  mile;  and  that  twenty  years  later,  or  in 
1885,  they  moved  66,521,152  tons,  or  11,331,306,000  tons  one 
mile,  an  increase  of  about  500  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  As  a 
prediction  of  results  to  be  attained,  these  figures  would  be  re- 
garded as  preposterous  by  the  most  enlightened  railroad  men  of 
other  nations,  but  as  results  achieved,  they  must  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  immensity  and  profitableness  of  our  home  market. 
But  the  most  startling  statement  in  this  connection  comes  as  an 
arithmetical  conclusion.  It  is  that  the  traffic  of  1885,  at  the 
charge  of  1865,  would  have  cost  $328,607,874,  while  the  actual 
charge  was  but  $72,138,792— a  difference  of  $256,469,082  in 
favor  of  the  owners  of  the  commodities  carried  by  these  roads. 
What  proportion  of  this  enormous  reduction  of  cost  is  due  to 
the  determination  with  which  Congress  fostered  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  rails  and  enabled  managers  of  roads  to  substitute 
steel  for  iron  rails,  or  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
rolling-stock  and  the  material  therefor,  effected  by  aid  of  the 
protection  given  by  Congress  to  every  branch  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  or  to  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  which  justi- 
fied reductions  in  rates  of  charge,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  free 
to  assert  that  to  these  three  causes  are  attributable  these  enor- 
mous savings  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

This  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  more  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  is  demanded  by  its  opportuneness. 
Just  when  our  leading  crops  have  ceased  to  be  remunerative, 
great  agricultural  industries,  adapted  alike  to  the  lowlands  of 
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the  Gulf  States,  the  overflowed  lands  of  Florida,  and  the  wheat 
and  corn  fields  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  have  become  avail- 
able. The  inauguration  of  the  jute  and  ramie  industry,  including 
the  manufacture  of  both  these  fibers,  and  of  the  growing  of 
cane,  beet,  and  sorghum,  and  their  conversion  into  sugar,  will 
largely  reduce  our  foreign  disbursements,  assure  to  the  planters 
of  the  South  immense  profits  from  the  growth  of  two  additional 
crops,  and  in  an  equal  degree  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  Northwest,  by  enabling  them  to  devote  in  part  to  sorghum 
and  beets  land  now  wholly  devoted  to  corn  and  wheat. 

Unhappily  for  the  American  people  and  the  power  and  honor 
of  the  nation,  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  symm'etrical 
and  complete  diversification  of  our  industries  rests,  for  the 
present,  with  the  adherents  of  the  late  southern  Confederacy. 
The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  that 
Confederacy  prohibited  the  laying  of  "any  duties  or  taxes  on 
importations  from  foreign  nations,  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch 
of  industry."  Five  of  the  eight  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Speaker 
Carlisle,  after  frequent  consultations  with  President  Cleveland, 
named  as  a  junto  to  which  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  be  confided,  had  sworn  to  maintain 
and  defend  that  Constitution  ;  and  Messrs.  Mills,  W.  C.  P.  Breck- 
enridge,  C.  E.  Breckenridge,  Wilson,  and  Turner  had,  by  serving 
in  the  Confederate  army,  shown  their  willingness  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  behalf  of  a  Constitution  that  would  protect  the 
South  against  the  robberies  inflicted  by  the  protective  system. 

The  controversy  between  the  national  system  of  protection 
and  the  colonial  system  of  free  trade,  as  was  shown  in  the 
Forum  for  June,  1888,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Eevolutionizing 
the  Revenue  System,"  is  as  old  as  our  government,  and  should 
be  settled  finally,  pending  the  controversy  aroused  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message,  and  the  bill  prepared  in  response  to  it  by 
the  congressional  junto.  How  this  can  be  done  will  be  shown 
presently.  But  let  me  first  refer  to  some  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  conditions  which  subject  us  to  unceasing  agitation  for  the 
modification  of  our  revenue  system  and  which  preclude  the 
hope  of  general  and  continuous  prosperity. 

Slavery  never  was  the  actual  cause  of  dissension  between  the 
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North  and  South,  though  it  was  always  resorted  to  as  an  avail- 
able pretext.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Destruction  and  Re- 
construction," by  Richard  Taylor,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Confederate  army,  the  author  says  that  "the  Missouri  compro- 
mise of  1820  was  in  reality  a  truce  between  antagonistic  revenue 
systems,  each  seeking  to  gain  the  balance  of  power,"  and  that 
"the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina  was  entirely 
directed  against  the  tariff."  In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  a  north- 
ern friend,  which  was  published,  this  same  General  Taylor  said  : 

**We  made  two  great  mistakes.  Had  we  avoided  them  we  should  have 
conquered  you.  The  first  was,  that  we  did  not  substantially  destroy  the  pro- 
tective features  of  the  tariff  in  the  winter  session  of  1857  and  1858,  by  an  act 
which  provided  a  rapid  sliding  scale  to  free  trade.  .  .  .  We  could  have 
passed  such  a  law  and  held  it  tight  on  you  till  it  closed  the  furnaces,  workshops, 
woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and  steel  and  bar-iron  works  of  the  whole  North  and 
"West,  and  scattered  your  workmen  over  the  prairies  and  Territories.  When 
the  war  was  ready  for  you,  you  would  not  have  been  ready  for  the  war.  You 
could  not  have  armed  and  equipped  and  put  in  the  field  a  large  army,  nor  built 
a  large  navy.  You  would  have  been  without  supplies,  machinery,  and  work- 
men, and  you  would  have  been  without  money  and  credit." 

That  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  at 
present  organized  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  government,  to  inflict  upon  the  country  the  most  fatal 
results  that  could  flow  from  a  sliding  scale  of  tariff  duties,  is 
proven  by  the  terms  of  the  President's  message  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mills  bill  as  it  was  given  to  Congress  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  its  framers.  Its  evident  design  was  not  to  promote 
symmetry  of  production  and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country, 
but  to  maintain  the  industries  of  the  old  South — cotton,  rice, 
and  sugar-growing — which  may  be  conducted  by  unskilled  and 
ignorant  laborers,  and  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  North  to  the 
level  of  the  masses  of  those  of  the  South,  by  closing  the  "  fur- 
naces, workshops,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  steel  and  bar-iron 
works  of  the  whole  North  and  West." 

General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers of  Maryland,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  he  holds, 
the  presidency  of  the  Maryland  Confederate  Society,  because, 
like  the  Messrs.  Breckenridge,  he  was  not  summoned  to  the  Con- 
federate ranks  by  the  call  of  his  State,  but  made  war  upon  his 
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State  while  endeavoring  to  dismember  the  Union,  neither  Mary- 
land nor  Kentucky  having  seceded,  this  General  Johnson,  on 
the  6th  of  June  last,  upon  the  occasion  of  decorating  the  graves 
of  Confederate  soldiers,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said : 

"The  South  is  progressing.  She  is  not  dead.  These  old  Confederate  sol- 
diers and  their  descendants  elect  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  congressmen, 
thirty-four  of  the  United  States  senators,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  Confederate 
soldiers.  It  is  always  the  case  that  when  you  get  into  a  position  to  command 
respect  you  will  get  respect.  These  old  Confederate  soldiers  are  not  idle. 
Their  work  for  twenty-six  years  in  government,  in  railroads,  and  in  industrial 
enterprises  of  all  sorts  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  this  land.  In  1890  Texas 
will  send  twenty-five  men  to  Congress.  The  anxiety  will  be  then,  not  who  can 
carry  New  York  in  the  election,  but  who  can  win  in  Texas." 

These  views,  maintained  with  disastrous  results  through 
the  first  century  of  our  history,  must  not  be  permitted  to  mar 
another  century  of  our  national  life.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  controversy  must  be  settled,  as  it  can  be,  without  violence 
and  with  great  profit  to  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
process  by  which  this  result  can  be  attained  is  simple,  peace- 
ful, and  beneficent.  It  is  still  true,  as  it  was  when  Joshua 
was  "old  and  stricken  in  years,"  that  "there  remaineth  yet 
very  much  land  to  be  possessed."  Fortunately,  much  of  this 
land,  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  is  undeveloped,  and  may  be  purchased  at  what,  in 
comparison  with  its  vast  stores  of  natural  wealth,  are  but  nomi- 
nal prices.  Whoever  will  study  the  geographical  position,  the 
topography,  and  the  incalculable  natural  wealth  in  fuel,  tim- 
ber, ores,  earths,  and  other  resources  of  Kentucky,  and  compare 
them  with  the  prices  asked  for  the  land  in  or  on  which  this 
wealth  slumbers  or  decays,  will  see  that  it  needs  but  an  influx  of 
population,  capital,  energy,  and  intelligence,  such  as  went  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  between  1849  and  1856,  to  create  from  these  store- 
houses of  raw  materials  accumulations  of  wealth  such  as  the 
mines  of  California  yielded,  but  which,  under  the  revenue  tariffs 
of  1846  and  1857,  was  exported  to  pay  foreigners  for  commodi- 
ties which  we  could  have  made  at  home. 

What  has  been  said  of  Kentuck}^  is  equally  true  of  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,   Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  Virginias ;  and 
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when  northern  enterprise  shall  realize  the  placers  and  bonanzas 
it  may  acquire  in  any  of  these  States,  two  questions — free  trade 
and  the  race  question — which  agitate  the  South  will  settle 
themselves  peaceably  and  forever.  The  race  issue  will  be 
settled  by  constantly  increasing  disparity  of  numbers,  and  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  growing  millions  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  South  to  pretend,  as  is  now  pretended,  to  dread  the 
supremacy  of  the  comparatively  few  colored  people  who  will  find 
prosperity  and  contentment  in  the  diversified  and  lucrative  em- 
ployments opened  to  them  by  the  development  ,of  their  country. 
The  argument  on  this  subject  was  briefly  presented  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Cowlam  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  a  letter  he  did 
me  the  honor  to  address  me  on  the  11th  of  last  February,  from 
which  I  submit  the  following  extract,  commending  it  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  every  southern  man  who  hopes  to  see  the 
South  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  refinements  known  to  man, 
and  happy  in  its  own  teeming  prosperity. 

"The  great  contest,  which  has  steadily  gone  on  since  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, between  the  national  policy  of  home  development  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  colonial  policy  of  exchanging  the  raw  products  of  agriculture  for  for- 
eign manufactures  on  the  other  side,  can  never  be  decided  by  letters  or 
speeches  or  party  platforms  or  general  elections.  Not  even  legislation,  or 
the  still  higher  arbitrament  of  arms,  can  settle  an  economic  question  of  such 
magnitude.  Standing  alone  all  these  forces  can  produce  nothing  more  stable 
than  a  record  written  upon  sand;  excepting,  always,  the  costs  and  losses  of 
the  struggle  which  still  goes  on. 

*'  The  national  cause  has  advanced  because  behind  its  skirmish  line  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  printer's  ink,  legislation,  and  armed  hosts  has  marched  a  sup- 
porting column  of  the  invincible  forces  of  modem  progress — steam  engines  and 
machinery,  the  railroad,  the  mill,  the  factory,  the  furnace,  and  the  mine — or- 
ganizing the  division  of  labor  and  the  profitable  exchange  of  its  products,  and 
permanently  occupying  and  holding  the  ground  won.  And  this  is  the  only 
force  that  can  hold  the  ground. 

**  The  tramp  ships  and  tramp  cargoes  of  England,  hunting  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  earth  for  a  market  for  her  surplus,  illustrates  better  than  any 
words  can  do  the  colonial  policy  on  the  one  side.  The  investment  of  capital 
from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  notably  from  England,  in  Ameri- 
can railways,  mills,  mines,  and  furnaces,  illustrates  the  value  and  advantage 
of  compact  national  development  on  the  other  side.  Profit  is  the  first  law  of 
trade,  and  that  English  capital  seeks  investment  in  American  enterprises  is  a 
better  proof  of  what  they  really  think  of  our  national  policy  than  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Cobden  Club." 
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The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Cowlam  is  indisputable,  and  the  cap- 
italists, miners,  and  manufacturers  of  the  North  should  hasten 
to  apply  it  to  the  South,  and  especially  to  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian plateaus  and  mountains  which,  though  literally  gorged 
with  the  elements  of  all  the  diverse  manufactures  known  to  our 
age,  and  with  natural  gradients  for  railroads  parallel  witli  the 
water-courses  which  drain  their  surface,  are  yet  a  wilderness  and 
inaccessible  to  population — ^the  one  element  necessary  to  trans- 
mute their  crude  materials  into  forms  of  utility  and  beauty. 

While  England  and  her  European  rivals  are  striving  to  cre- 
ate markets  for  their  surplus  productions  by  conquest  and  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  trading- posts  among  remote  and 
widely  separated  families  of  semi-barbarians,  these  undeveloped 
mountain  regions  of  our  own  country  contain  native  wealth  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
sustain  a  population  greater  than  that  of  our  whole  country  to- 
day, and  to  afford  remunerative  markets  for  the  surplus  produc- 
tions of  every  section  of  the  country.  By  the  employment  of 
our  manual,  mechanical,  and  scientific  means  of  production  in 
their  industries,  including  "  furnaces,  workshops,  woolen  and  cot- 
ton mills,  and  steel  and  bar-iron  works,"  which  were  enumerated 
by  General  Richard  Taylor  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  life,  the  people  of  these  mountain  States  will  settle  for- 
ever the  question  of  our  reduction  to  commercial  dependence, 
by  demanding  such  duties  on  imports  as  will  defend  their  labor 
and  capital  against  fatal  foreign  assaults. 

The  railroad  mileage  of  this  portion  of  the  South  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1879.  Yet  it  is  but  about  25,000  miles,  and 
includes  but  one  mile  of  railroad  to  each  twenty-three  square 
miles  of  territory,  while  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  a  mile  of  road  to  each  seven  square  miles.  To  make 
the  railroad  mileage  of  the  two  regions  equal,  will  require  the 
building  of  54,000  miles  of  new  road.  What  a  field  for  north- 
ern capital,  enterprise,  energy,  culture,  religion,  and  patriotism 
does  the  contemplation  of  these  figures  suggest ! 

William  D.  Kelley. 
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The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  forbids  one  railway  to  charge 
openly  or  by  device, 

• '  any  person  ...  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any  service  ren- 
dered ...  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  .  .  .  than 
it  charges  .  .  .  any  other  person  .  .  .  for  a  like  and  contemporaneous 
service." 

This  was  to  secure  equal  and  stable  rates.  When  the  same 
law  deals  with  the  same  competitive  traffics  transported  by  two 
or  more  rival  carriers,  it  says  it  shall  be  unlawful 

"  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination,  for  the  pooling  of 
freights  of  competing  railroads,  or  to  divide  between  them  .  .  .  the  earn- 
ings of  such  railroads.'* 

This  prohibition  stimulates  two  or  more  carriers  to  make  un- 
equal and  unstable  rates,  because  all  routes  are  not  alike  in 
facility. 

A  law  which  requires  uniform  and  non-discriminating  rates 
on  one  line  and  legalizes  diverse  rates  on  various  lines,  is  incon- 
sistent, and  tends  to  produce  the  discriminations  its  text  prohibits. 
The  inconsistency  results  from  legislative  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  vast  problem,  from  political  timidity,  and  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  railway  competition  can  be  regulated  by  the  mercantile 
laws  governing  the  sales  of  corn  or  sugar.  If  the  public  interest 
requires  one  line  to  charge  reasonable  and  just  rates  alike  to  all, 
why  should  various  rates  prevail  over  different  lines  for  like  serv- 
ice? If  the  all-rail  rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
be  25  cents  per  100  pounds  by  some  routes  and  15  cents  by 
others,  the  preferences  and  discriminations  forbidden  by  the  act 
ensue  to  individuals  and  localities  precisely  as  if  the  same  two 
rates  existed  simultaneously  on  one  railway,  because  the  cheap- 
est railway  cannot  carry  all  the  traffic.     Furthermore,  if  two 
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railways,  short  distances  apart,  have  different  local  freight  rates 
based  on  their  different  through  rates,  the  local  patrons  paying 
the  highest  rates  suffer  most,  because  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  competing  roads.  This  is  not  a  fanciful  suggestion. 
The  rates  of  the  Burlington  route  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul,  as  I  write,  range  from  40  cents  for  first  class  to  74-  cents  on 
the  lowest  class,  and  apply  also  to  intermediate  freights.  A 
second  line  charges  the  same  low  through  rates,  but  keeps  up  its 
former  local  rates.  On  yet  other  and  shorter  lines,  the  rates  are 
from  60  cents  to  12|^  cents  between  the  same  points,  applicable 
to  both  through  and  local  tonnage.  The  law  justifies  these 
three  policies,  but  every  public  interest  would  be  promoted  if 
the  same  through  and  local  charges  were  maintained  on  all  those 
lines  through  a  pool  as  formerly.  In  this  foundation  principle 
the  pool  was  more  just  than  is  the  law. 

Were  one  railway  capable  of  transporting  all  the  tonnage 
passing  both  ways  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  law 
requires  that  its  charges  should  be  uniform  for  like  services. 
There  being  eight  competing  lines,  the  law  says  that  if  they  con- 
tract to  secure  equal  rates  by  a  pool,  they  shall  be  estopped,  but 
they  may  collect  the  same  charges  by  other  means.  Can  legis- 
lative inconsistency  go  farther  ?  The  public  interest  clearly 
requires,  whether  there  be  one,  two,  or  eight  lines  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  that  their  rates  be  uniform,  or  at  least 
that  the  differences  existing  between  them  shall  be  published, 
because  shippers  must  know  transportation  charges  as  they 
know  the  rates  of  exchange  or  the  market  values  of  commod- 
ities. The  rates  of  transportation  must  also  be  pre-determined 
in  order  to  be  published  under  the  law.  Conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  reconciliation  must  therefore  provide  for  differences 
of  judgment  prior  to  issue  and  publication.  If  the  eight  lines 
declined  such  conference  and  each  issued  a  tariff  based  on 
individual  judgment,  resulting  in  eight  different  through  rates 
and  eight  bases  for  local  rates  under  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  law,  the  mercantile  public  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  would  promptly  and  justly  protest.  Senator 
Cullom's  committee  anticipated  this  contingency,  and  said  in  the 
report  which  accompanied  its  first  bill : 
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"  A  basis  of  fixed  rates  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  pre-deter- 
raination  of  the  rates  to  be  established  by  the  carriers  interested.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  a  way  open  by  which  such  agreements  can  be 
made,  in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  friction  that  would  otherwise  be  occa- 
sioned." 

The  people  nevertheless  believe  that  if  the  New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Eailroads  covenant  to  maintain  the  same  com- 
petitive freight  rates  jointly  which  each  is  required  to  maintain 
separately,  there  is  a  monopolistic  act  or  tendency.  In  what 
manner  an  agreement  to  pool  reasonable  rates  between  two  or 
more  great  routes  can  result  in  public  injury  has  never  been 
shown  by  antagonists  of  pooling,  nor  have  they  ever  indicated 
wherein  lies  the  difference  between  other  pledges  to  maintain 
rates,  if  observed,  and  the  use  of  the  requisite  pool  procedure  to 
carry  those  pledges  into  practical,  honest,  and  permanent  effect. 

It  is  the  rates  alone  which  form  the  marrow  of  the  commer- 
cial transaction.  If  50  cents  is  a  just  and  reasonable  transpor- 
tation charge  per  barrel  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
exacted  alike  by  all  carriers,  in  what  manner  does  it  concern  or 
injure  the  public  if  an  agreed  division  of  that  sum  is  made  be- 
tween the  same  carriers  ?  This  query  has  never  been  answered. 
Good  legal  minds  go  farther,  and  believe  that  after  the  proceeds 
of  reasonable  rates  have  reached  the  treasuries  of  the  carriers, 
payments  therefrom  to  adjust  pool  balances  are  not  illegal 
Judge  Deady,  of  Oregon,  concentrated  this  view  in  the  following 
dictum  : 

"  It  is  not  apparent  how  a  division  of  the  earnings  of  two  roads  can  con- 
cern or  affect  the  public,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  transportation  on  them  is 
reasonable." 

As  to  the  opening  of  new  lines :  if,  where  two  railways 
already  existed,  a  third  one,  built  between  the  same  points, 
agrees  that,  instead  of  reducing  and  antagonizing  the  former 
just  rates,  it  will  accept,  say,  one-fourth  the  proceeds  derived 
from  all  the  traffic,  at  the  rates  before  prevailing,  wherein  lies 
the  injury  to  the  public?  The  three  lines  will  surely  divide 
the  traffic  in  some  proportions  as  the  result  of  public  patronage  ; 
why  not  divide  it  in  fixed  proportions,  decided  both  by  public 
use  and  railway  facilities  and  agreement  ?     The  mere  construe- 
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tion  of  a  third  line  cannot  make  the  former  reasonable  rates 
of  two  carriers  unreasonable.  The  rates  are  rather  juster  than 
before,  because  capital,  invited  by  law,  gives  the  two  cities  the 
facilities  of  three  lines  for  no  compensation  over  the  sums  the 
first  two  lines  would  have  received  for  a  lesser  service.  There 
is  no  inherent  or  abstract  public  right  which  requires  that 
reasonable  rates  shall  be  reduced  as  the  number  of  railways  is 
increased;  and  if  the  rates  remain  the  same  and  reasonable, 
why  should  they  not  be  administered  by  a  pool  as  well  as  by 
any  other  method? 

The  only  answer  is  that  the  principle  of  pools  is  widely 
misunderstood.  Senator  Piatt  defined  a  pool  sharply  in  the 
Senate  debate  : 

*'  What  is  a  pool  ?    .     .     .     It  is  simply  an  agreement  between  competing 
railroads  to  apportion  the  competitive  business;  that  and  nothing  more." 

Pools  sought  to  divide  the  actual  carriage  of  competitive 
tonnage  among  the  various  lines  substantially  as  the  public  had 
done  before,  and  adjusted  any  inequalities  by  the  transfer  of 
tonnage,  or  money,  or  both.  They  provided  for  uniform  and 
non-discriminating  rates  by  all  lines.  They  consolidated  the 
facilities  of  the  united  railways,  as  if  they  were  one  enlarged 
railway  carrying  the  tonnage  of  a  community  as  one  firm. 
They  allowed  all  lines  to  use  all  cars,  especialh^  replacing  one 
line  with  another  in  time  of  casualty.  It  was  co-operative  rail- 
way confederation,  serving  a  community  with  combined  and 
increased  facilities,  and  relative  peace  succeeded  states  of  strife, 
wherein  rival  railways  resorted  to  various  rates  and  reprehensi- 
ble devices  to  secui'e  uncertain  instead  of  fixed  parts  of  the  same 
aggregate  tonnage. 

That  discriminations  continued  under  pools  is  true,  but  pool- 
ing did  not  cause  them.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  both  old 
and  new  companies,  in  order  to  increase  their  pooled  apportion- 
ments of  tonnage,  frequently  resorted  to  rebates,  openly  re- 
duced rates,  fictitious  weights,  etc.  New  lines  especially,  being 
usually  at  first  deficient  in  terminal  facilities,  tracks,  sidings, 
equipment,  etc.,  as  compared  with  older  ones,  could  not  secure 
the  business  at  equal  rates,  and  resorted  to  these  devices.  All 
44 
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this  was,  however,  in  violation  of  every  pool  agreement  ever 
made ;  and  the  managers  who  practiced  such  methods  then  are 
the  first  to  violate  now  the  Inter-State  Law  by  other  equally  rep- 
rehensible discriminations  or  devices.  Certain  it  is  that  the  law 
has  not  stopped  them.  They  flourish  unregulated  by  statute 
now,  whereas  the  pools  were  gradually  restraining  the  evils  and 
removing  the  causes  that  incited  them. 

All  these  injurious  practices  were  called  "  competition,"  by 
theorists  and  the  recipients  of  forbidden  favors,  and  the  moldy 
proverbs  that  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  and  that  "  through 
competition  people  get  their  rights,"  were  invoked  to  support 
the  shallow  plea  that  pools  should  not  be  legalized.  Messrs. 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
said  of  railway  rivalry  in  their  report,  as  an  advisory  railway 
commission : 

**  A  species  of  railway  competition  has  prevailed  from  time  to  time  which 
has  brought  satisfaction  to  few  persons,  and  which  has  resulted  in  inequalities 
and  disorders  greatly  detrimental  to  trade.  .  .  .  The  mere  statement  of 
these  results  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  not  what  in  other  business  is 
known  and  designated  as  competition.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  but 
this  is  its  destruction." 

Mr.  Nimmo,  chief  of  statistics,  said  of  these  contests : 

"  During  the  struggles  referred  to,  success  waited  upon  intrigue  and  false 
representations.  The  freight  agents  deceived  the  merchants  and  the  merchants 
deceived  the  freight  agents." 

Senator  Cullom's  committee  said  of  this  phase : 

'*  If  competition  is  to  have  full  sway,  as  it  does  now,  the  constant  changes 
it  would  necessitate  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  fixed  rates." 

The  astute  remarks  of  Judge,  afterward  Senator,  Howe, 
upon  competition,  are  incisive: 

*'  I  believe  universal  observation  will  attest  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  competition  in  trade  has  caused  more  individual  distress,  if  not  more 
public  injury,  than  the  want  of  competition.  Indeed,  by  reducing  prices  below 
or  raising  them  above  values,  as  the  nature  of  the  trade  prompted,  competition 
has  done. more  to  monopolize  trade  or  secure  exclusive  advantages  in  it  than 
has  been  done  by  contract." 

The  unthinking  do  not  reflect  that  railway  rivalry  differs  es- 
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sentially  from  mercantile  competition.  The  Broadway  merchant 
does  not  sell  at  the  prices  of  the  dealer  in  the  samewares^in 
the  Bowery,  yet  in  their  just  differences  lie  the  economies  of 
the  poor  and  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  This  differs  from  rail- 
way competition.  The  rates  of  the  best  railways  are  in  large 
part  determined  by  those  of  the  poorer  ones.  The  sale  prices 
of  some  commodities  in  Baltimore  and  Boston  have  small  influ- 
ence on  those  at  New  York  for  the  same  articles,  but  the  trans- 
portation rates  to  and  from  all  those  cities  are  so  intimately 
related  to  each  other  that  they  must  bear  fixed  relations.  More- 
over, the  railways  must  compete  with  the  water  avenues,  and 
these  also  irrevocably  keep  railway  rates  down  to  reasonable 
standards. 

Mercantile  axioms,  therefore,  have  little  practical  application 
to  the  rate  of  railway  transportation.  Commerce  is  a  barter, 
which  constantly  risks  losses  in  the  hopes  and  calculations  of 
profit  Eailway  rates  cannot  be  so  based  and  changed.  Trade 
is  uncertainty.  Railway  rates  should  be  certainties.  There 
may  b3  a  proper  difference  of  $1  per  barrel  between  the  price  at 
which  the  same  flour  is  sold  in  Avenue  A  and  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  this  does  not  justify  the  same  or  any  difference  in  the  rates 
for  transporting  the  same  flour.  Railway  rates  should  be  alike 
to  rich  and  poor  for  a  like  service. 

Railway  pools  have  from  this  misconception  been  regarded 
by  the  people  as  appliances  to  restrict  due  rivalry  and  enhance 
rates.  Witness  these  figures  in  refutation.  When  the  Trunk 
Line  pool  went  into  effect  in  New  York,  in  July,  1877,  the  west- 
ward rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  the  four  classes  of 
merchandise  were  $1,  80  cts.,  60  cts.,  and  45  cts.  per  100  pounds. 
In  the  reverse  direction  they  were  $1.20,  90  cts.,  70  cts.,  70  cts., 
70  cts.,  and  25  cts.  At  the  present  time  they  are,  in  both  direc- 
tions, 75  cts.,  65  cts.,  50  cts.,  85  cts.,  30  cts.,  and  25  cts. 

Not  only  have  the  rates  been  thus  reduced,  but  business  has 
increased.  The  westward  tonnage  of  New  York  cit}^  increased 
from  715,808  tons  in  1877  to  1,125,-±17  tons  in  1886,  those  being 
the  first  and  last  years  of  that  pool.  Corresponding  gains 
appear  from  the  other  seaboard  cities  westbound.  Not  an  alle- 
gation of  the  opponents  of  pools  was  verified  by  the  facts  at 
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those  points ;  because  rates  went  down,  charges  were  more  uni- 
form and  tonnage  increased.  Such  results  prove  either  that 
those  pools  did  not  seek  to  maintain  former  charges,  or  could  not. 
Whichever  of  these  conclusions  is  reached,  the  public  would 
seem  to  incur  no  risk  in  giving  legal  sanction  to  a  plan  under 
which  their  charges  were  reduced  and  their  trade  enlarged. 

The  essential  mutual  carrying  question,  therefore,  is  not  how 
the  railways  shall  divide  their  tonnage  or  money,  but  in  what 
manner  shall  like  and  just  rates  be  made  stable  and  non-prefer- 
ential and  industrial  development  be  encouraged.  Professor 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  says  on  this  point: 

"To  the  business  community,  regularity  and  publicity  of  rates  are  more 
important  than  mere  average  cheapness.  Business  can  adjust  itself  to  high 
rates  easier  than  to  fluctuating  ones,  and  railroad  competition  of  necessity 
makes  rates  fluctuate." 

Public  benefits  rarely  accompany  spasmodic  reductions  in  carry- 
ing rates,  but  such  reductions  injure  the  shareholders,  who  are 
entitled  to  the  first  justice  in  the  administration  of  their  prop- 
erties. The  public  is  not  entitled  to  less  than  reasonable  rates, 
even  though  such  rates  should  yield  large  profits.  If  carriers  are 
legally  restricted  in  the  public  interest  from  charging  more,  than 
just  rates,  they  should  be  similarh^  restricted  in  a  like  public 
interest  from  charging  less  than  reasonable  rates.  They  should, 
in  other  words,  be  assured  the  legal  enjoyment  of  just  rates. 
The  law  itself  savs  carriers  shall  not  charo^e  "  more  or  less^ 

Fluctuating  rates  must  rise  as  much  above  reasonable  charges 
as  they  may  have  fallen  below  them,  in  order  to  produce  the 
profit  to  which  railway  investors  are  justly  entitled.  To  deny 
this  is  to  defend  the  principle  of  confiscation.  The  public,  per 
contra^  is  entitled  to  stable,  reasonable,  through  and  local  rates. 
I  believe  legalized  pools  to  be  the  best  agencies  to  attain  these 
ends.  In  England  they  have  been  called  "  joint  purses,"  and  have 
been  sanctioned  and  administered  througrh  the  Clearino^  House 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  French 
Government  restrains  railways  in  one  territory  from  entering 
districts  assigned  to  others.  In  Germany  the  government  pur- 
chase of  railways  has  resulted  in  uniform  charges  and  an  assign- 
ment of  the  most  direct  traffic  to  each.     In  Belgium  the  same 
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policy  is  pursued.  No  pools  in  this  country  ever  sought  to 
go  so  far  as  all  this,  but  if  American  railways  were  under  state 
management  the  government  would  be  compelled  to  restrict  the 
senseless  competition  the  law  not  only  permits  but  fosters. 
Government  would  then  require  like  rates  for  like  services  by 
all  lines.  It  would  also  require  traffic  sent  by  the  most  direct 
lines,  as  it  now  forwards  the  mails.  It  would  probably  district 
the  country,  and  would  not  permit  freight  to  go,  for  instance, 
from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  via  St.  Louis,  though  so-called  com- 
petition now  claims  that  this  should  be  permitted,  with  rates 
even  lower  than  by  the  more  direct  routes,  to  compensate  for  the 
longer  distance.  Certainly  the  government  would  not  make  its 
lowest  charges  over  the  longest  lines,  nor  permit  the  manager 
of  one  district  to  disturb  the  rates  in  another. 

The  nation  enforces  equal  customs  dues,  internal-tax  regu- 
lations, export  rebates,  and  postage,  although  discriminations 
exist  which  are  justifiable  in  view  of  uniformity.  The  gov- 
ernment will  take  a  letter  by  the  carrier  system  from  a  resi- 
dence in  New  York  and  deliver  it  at  another  in  San  Francisco, 
for  two  cents,  but  it  requires  correspondents  to  walk  to  and  from 
post-offices  thirty  miles  apart  in  New  Jersey,  while  charging  in 
the  latter  instance,  for  less  terminal  and  carrying  cost  and  one- 
fiftieth  the  distance,  as  much  as  it  charges  in  the  former.  It 
makes  a  loss  in  one  case  and  a  gain  in  the  other,  and  averages 
them  over  a  national  area.  The  government  does  not  every- 
where pay  railways  the  same  rate  for  carrying  the  mails,  but 
the  postage  is  uniform.  The  cost  of  collecting  customs  is  not 
everywhere  the  same,  but  the  duties  are.  These  principles  must 
have  some  fair  recognition  when  railways  practice  them. 

The  public  took  relatively  small  risks  in  railway  build- 
ing. The  city  of  Chicago  never  subscribed  to  railway  con- 
struction, yet  witness  its  enormous  obligations  to  railroads.  The 
public  clamored  for  railways  until  they  got  them,  and  now  clamor 
perhaps  more  loudly  against  them.  Town,  count}^,  and  State 
bonuses  were  offered  to  secure  their  construction  ;  but,  the  roads 
once  secured,  legislation,  forgetful  of  their  benefits,  restricts 
them  as  it  restricts  no  other  ventures,  until  at  present  the  rights 
of  railways  seem  narrowing  to  those  of  protest  and  loss. 
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The  law  also  enables  large  forwarders  to  concentrate  their 
traffics,  to  depress  rates,  and  to  induce  a  senseless  railway  strife 
from  which  they  reap  harvests.  If  railways  charge  only  reason- 
able rates,  they  should  have  the  right  to  maintain  them  by  a 
pool  if  necessary.  If  the  rates  are  alleged  to  be  unreasonable, 
the  courts  and  the  Inter-State  Commission  can  decide  that  aver- 
ment as  well  under  pools  as  under  their  prohibition.  If,  say,  five 
large  shippers  of  one  commodity  may  combine  to  force  all  their 
traffic  over  one  or  more  railways  which  reduce  rates  to  meet 
their  views,  why  should  not  five  railways  pool,  without  increase 
of  rates,  to  prevent  those  unjustifiable  reductions,  and  the  losses 
and  wrongs  to  investors  and  shareholders?  Should  the  right  of 
combination  exist  only  as  against  railways?  One  railway  may, 
perhaps,  carry  an  entire  traffic  more  cheaply  than  can  eight  rail- 
ways dividing  it  equitably,  but  the  States  and  the  government 
having  chartered,  recognized,  and  stimulated  the  eight  railways, 
they  are  each  entitled  to  reasonable  shares  of  the  traffic  at  equal 
rates.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  law  say  to  shippers  as  it 
does  to  the  railways  :  "  Traffic  shall  not  be  carried  at  unreasonably 
low  rates  any  more  than  at  unreasonably  high  rates.  Unreason- 
ably high  rates  affect  shippers  unjustly  ;  unreasonably  low  rates 
affect  investors,  labor,  and  public  credit  unjustly.  One  invites 
industrial  disaster,  the  other  monetary  disaster;  both  are  public 
injuries.  If  we  regulate  one,  the  other  too  must  receive  just 
attention.  We  forbid  railway  owners  to  combine  to  the  public 
injury,  and  we  will  with  even-handed  justice  forbid  shippers  to 
combine  to  injure  the  interests  of  railway  owners,  or  railways  to 
injure  each  other,  by  senseless  strife  below  reasonable  rates." 

I  know  that  this  is  carrying  public  equity  to  a  higher 
plane  than  legislators  reach  under  the  musketry  of  ballots, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  equity.  When  legislators  shall  be  moved 
or  restrained  by  public  danger,  a  financial  crash,  stagnation  of 
trade,  injury  to  public  credit  abroad  and  at  home,  poverty  of 
investors,  and  the  like,  from  longer  voting  away  vested  or 
just  rights,  the  public  pendulum  may  perhaps  swing  as  justly 
toward  conservation  as  now  unjustly  toward  confiscation.  That 
it  has  already  swung  too  far  toward  the  latter  is  proven  by  the 
evolution  of  transportation.     The  stage-coach,  the  Cumberland 
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wagon,  and  the  canal-boat  restricted  the  distribution  of  our  prod- 
ucts within  the  limited  circumferences  of  their  deliveries.  The 
vestibuled  train,  the  express  company,  and  the  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  internal  railway  freight  transportation  we  now  possess 
have  extended  the  nation's  commercial  touch  to  the  shores  and 
marts  of  new  worlds,  but  the  national  benefits  will  be  changed 
to  the  hurt  of  the  commonwealth  if  the  unjust  conditions  now 
sought  to  be  legally  forced  upon  railways  are  not  arrested  by 
justice. 

The  first  American  railway  charter  was  granted  in  1826. 
As  late  as  1830  the  longest  railway  in  the  world  was  in  South 
Carolina.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  Union  at  the  close  of 
1886  was  134,817*  or  137,986  miles.f  Grant's  "Atlas"  gives 
the  railway  mileage  of  all  Europe,  added  to  that  of  Australia, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil,  as  130,962  miles  in  1886.  Our  rates  for 
rail  carriage  averaged  but  about  one-half  the  rates  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  railway  rates  which  were  heralded  less  than  thirty 
years  ago  in  public  celebrations  and  orations  as  opening  new 
empires  in  our  arable  area  are  now  regarded  as  extortionate  and 
monopolistic.  Witness  the  following.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  said  in  his  message  for  1860  : 

"  I  cannot  doubt  either  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  imposing,  for  a  few 
years,  a  moderate  toll  per  ton,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  upon  all  freight 
passing  over  railroads  competing  with  the  canals,  or  of  requiring  these  roads 
to  pay  an  equivalent  in  money  annually  into  the  treasury." 

The  New  York  "  Times  "  of  September  3,  1859,  called  the  car- 
riage of  through  freight  by  rail  a  "  railroad  conspiracy  ;  "  and  the 
New  York  ''  Herald  "  of  November  8,  1859,  said  that 

*'  columns  upon  columns  of  replies  from  prominent  men  of  all  parties  in  all 
sections  of  the  State  now  triumphantly  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  alarm 
sounded  by  the  '  Herald  '  for  rescuing  the  canals  from  the  danger  with  which 
they  are  threatened." 

A  State  convention  held  in  Syracuse  in  December,  1858,  resolved 

"  To  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  legislature  which  shall 
confine  the  railroads  of  this  State  to  the  business  for  which  they  were  originally 
created." 

*  Grant's  "  Atlas."  f  Poor's  ''  Railway  Manual "  for  1887. 
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At  the  height  of  this  agitation  the  average  freight  rate  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  was  3.187  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Poor,  for  1886,  gives  the  average  railway  charge  per  ton  per 
mile  in  the  United  States  at  1.042  cents,  the  total  weight  carried 
in  1886  at  482,245,254  tons,  and  the  weight  moved  one  mile 
at  52,802,070,529  tons.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  this  dif- 
ference of  charge  means  on  the  tonnage  cited.  The  actual 
reduction  of  2.145  cents  per  ton  per  mile  equaled  over  one  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  the  tonnage  of 
1886.  Stated  otherwise,  the  gross  freight  earnings  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  in  1886  were  $550,359,054.*  Had 
the  rates  obtaining  in  1857  been  charged  in  1886,  this  sum  would 
have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great,  or  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  enormous 
amount  cited.  This  reduction  was  made  while  pools  existed, 
and  notwithstanding  the  allegation  that  railways  used  all  the 
machinery  they  could  invent,  and  all  the  legislative  protection 
they  could  invoke  to  preserve  their  rates,  '' charge  what  the 
traffic  would  bear,"  etc. 

It  passes  belief  that  the  Empire  State  thus  recorded  itself 
less  than  thirty  years  ago.  State  legislation  sought  then  to 
advance  an  average  railway  rate  of  3^  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in 
1859  by  adding  canal  tolls  to  rail  rates  to  preserve  the  State 
monopoly.  The  nation  now  legislates  as  if  the  railways  were 
oppressive  monopolies  because  they  charge  one- third  of  that 
sum.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  total  State  debts  at  the 
close  of  1886  aggregated  but  $1,830,529,000,  the  saving  to  the 
people  in  this  reduction  of  railway  freight  rates  alone,  not 
including  the  large  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  is  more  appar- 
ent. The  question  may  therefore  again  reasonably  be  asked,  in 
view  of  these  striking  results,  Wherein  has  lain  or  now  lies 
the  danger  to  the  rights,  equities,  or  commerce  of  the  people, 
from  the  evolution  of  transportation  through  natural  causes  and 
through  pools  ? 

In  every  other  calling  an  investor  reaps  permanent  harvests 
from  courage,  sagacity,  and  means,  if  put  into  fortunate  ventures. 
The  corporate  shareholder  may  be  ruined  at  any  tiine  by  adverse 

*  Poor's  **  Manual." 
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legislation.  Railway  rates  are  restricted  by  legislation,  but 
labor  and  supply  charges  are  enhanced  by  its  tendencies.  Our 
railways  were  built,  as  our  frontier  advanced,  in  short  sections^ 
because  funds  were  meager  and  rewards  doubtful.  The  phenom- 
enal national  development  alone  made  them  profitable  despite 
periodical  losses  and  periods  of  stagnation.  Through  rates  were 
then  made  up  of  various  local  charges.  Not  only  were  the 
through  competing  lines  at  war  with  each  other,  but  the  sec- 
tions of  the  same  through  lines  were  discordant.  Out  of  this 
condition,  which  was  a  public  hurt,  came  the  purchase  of  small 
lines  by  larger  ones,  then  consolidation  and  unity.  All  this 
has  been  heralded  for  years  as  a  menace  to  public  good,  yet 
quicker  time,  better  facilities,  lower  rates,  western  development, 
and  the  control  of  foreign  markets,  resulted  in  every  instance. 
Reduced  rates  have  invariably  followed  increased  and  amalga- 
mated railway  capitalization,  and  with  a  rapidity  not  before 
known  in  the  world,  until  transportation  charges  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  average  to- 
day about  one-half  the  charges  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  land  values  have  increased  far  beyond  the 
values  of  the  securities  of  the  railways  that  enhanced  them. 
While  conferring  these  vast  public  benefits,  they  are  assailed  as 
more  monopolistic  to-day  than  a  decade  ago.  Rates  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  still  have  this  downward  tendency.  Where 
it  is  not  natural,  legislation  spurs  it.  There  must  be  a  stop 
somewhere,  but  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  the  public  in 
general  seem  to  consider  it  farther  away  than  ten  years  ago. 
Whenever  and  wherever  reasonable  standards  have  been  reached, 
pools  should  be  restored  to  give  these  rates  stability,  and  rail- 
way clearing-houses  should  be  legalized  so  that  they  could  sue 
and  be  sued  and  enforce  their  agreements. 

The  public,  then,  has  every  reason  to  ask  that,  if  the  right 
to  pool  be  restored,  it  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  checks  and 
safeguards  the  public  interest  may  require  to  prevent  abuse. 
Aside  from  the  water  competition  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Gulf,  and  the  ocean,  there  should  be  the 
judicial  power  of  just  regulation,  as  in  the  power  to  suspend 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act,  to  prevent  excessive 
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rates.  The  linal  purpose  of  this  article  is,  therefore,  to  urge  the 
restoration  of  pooling  in  manner  substantially  as  follows : 

Pool  contracts  shall  be  submitted  in  detail,  as  executed,  to 
the  Inter-State  Commission,  together  with  the  schedule  of  the 
rates  to  be  charged  thereunder,  and  any  and  all  amendments 
of  text,  conditions,  or  charges.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  contracts  contain  nothing  opposed  to  public  policy,  and 
no  indications  appear  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable,  un- 
just, or  discriminating,  the  Commission  may  authorize  such 
pools  put  into  effect,  reserving,  however,  the  right  to  suspend 
or  cancel  them  at  its  option,  if  practices  are  resorted  to  there- 
under calculated  to  destroy  this  harmony  of  division  and  the 
justness  of  rates.  To  this  I  would  add  a  requirement  that  the 
monthly  pool  results  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Commission, 
and  published  in  its  annual  reports.  Honorable  railway  man- 
agers will  not  object  to  more  instead  of  less  publicity  of  charges 
and  procedure. 

The  Senate  Bill,  as  originally  presented,  did  not  forbid  pool- 
ing, but  said : 

"The  said  Commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  railway 
management  or  combination  known  as  pooling,  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
what,  if  any,  legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  upon  that  subject." 

This  wise  provision  was  voted  down  by  transportation  theorists 
and  timid  legislators,  and  those  who  knew  its  justness  suc- 
cumbed to  that  clamor.  Had  it  been  retained,  most  of  the  evils 
which  continue  under  the  Inter-State  Act  would  have  ceased. 

The  railways  now  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  last  year  of 
their  pools  under  their  Commissioners  with  the  first  year  of  the 
law  under  the  national  Commissioners.  The  law  has  resulted  in 
replacing  uniform  rates  with  differential  rates :  witness  the  fact 
that  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  less  by  some  lines 
than  by  others.  It  has  stimulated  railway  contests,  involving 
inequalities  in  local  and  through  rates :  witness  the  demorali- 
zation east  and  west  of  Chicago.  It  has  stimulated  underbill- 
ing  in  weights,  false  descriptions  of  goods,  and  misrepresented 
points  of  origin,  by  which  rates  are  reduced.  It  has  not 
stopped  discrimination :  witness  the  amendment  pending  in  the 
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Senate  to  stop  it.  It  has  not  operated  to  reduce  througli  rates, 
nor  has  it  removed  the  instability  in  both  local  and  through 
charges  when  railways  see  fit  to  war.  It  puts  it  more  than  ever 
in  the  power  of  one  disturbing  railway  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
many  others.  It  enables  combined  shippers  to  shatter  reasonable 
rates,  with  no  power  of  union  by  the  railways  to  resist  them. 

The  public  opposition  to  pools  does  not  proceed  from  the 
shippers  who  pay  the  freight  bills.  It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  if  railway  patrons  alone  were  consulted,  the  pro- 
posal to  secure  equal  rates  by  a  system  of  pools,  regulated 
legally,  would  be  overwhelmingly  adopted,  and  that  the  nega- 
tives would  come  from  those  who  had  received  preferential 
favors,  or  believed  they  could  still  procure  them  under  the  law. 
Eailways  are  not  all  alike  in  facility  or  intent,  nor  shippers 
in  fairness  or  honesty.  Their  inequalities  can  best  be  equalized 
•  by  legalized  pools,  and  among  thoughtful  students  of  the  problem 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  result  in  more  good  than 
their  prohibition  has  accomplished. 

I  quote  Professor  Hadley  again  : 

"  We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  simple  alternative,  pooling  or  discrimination. 
Each  effort  to  prohibit  both  at  the  same  time  only  makes  the  necessity  more 
clear.  The  governments  of  continental  Europe  have  ceased  to  stiuggle  against 
it.  Rightly  judging  that  discrimination  is  the  main  evil,  they  recognize  pools 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  combating  them. " 

After  this  article  had  been  written,  the  views  expressed  in  it 
received  the  support  of  the  following  language  from  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission,  in  an  opinion  rendered 
in  the  case  of  the  Omaha  Board  of  Trade  against  various  rail- 
ways : 

"  If  a  rate  when  made  by  one  company  as  a  single  rate  would  in  law  be  un- 
objectionable, it  would  be  equally  so  when  made  by  several  as  a  joint  rate. 
The  policy  of  the  law  and  the  convenience  of  business  favor  the  making  of  joint 
rates,  and  the  more  completely  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  country  can  be 
treated  as  a  unit,  as  if  it  were  all  under  one  management,  the  greater  will  be 
the  benefit  of  its  service  to  the  public  and  the  less  the  liability  to  unfair 
exactions." 

G.  E.  Blanchard. 
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One  of  the  strange  facts  of  history  is  the  apparent  harmony 
in  which  civilization  and  barbarism  live  together  in  the  same 
social  household.  The  best  illustration  of  society  is  fruit  which 
has  been  partly  hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  is  found  to  be  dead 
ripe  on  one  side  and  sour  and  green  on  the  other.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  for  instance,  could  be  seen,  perhaps,  the  ripest 
and  most  perfect  intellectual  state  ever  found  among  any  people ; 
and  yet  upon  the  same  bough  with  their  culture  grew  the  rankest, 
crudest  superstitions.  The  culture  did  not  modify  the  supersti- 
tion ;  the  superstition  did  not  stain  or  discolor  the  culture.  The 
two  forces  sometimes  developed  together  in  the  same  mind  with- 
out bearino;  the  slis^htest  vital  relation  to  each  other. 

In  modern  civilization  the  same  strange  state  of  things  exists. 
In  fact,  the  modern  man,  while  he  is  so  richly  equipped  with 
well-ordered  knowledge,  and  dominated  by  the  scientific  spirit, 
is  even  more  conspicuously  inconsistent  in  his  intellectual  life 
than  was  the  ancient  He  carries  about  with  him  a  variety  of 
antique  notions,  which  can  no  more  be  assimilated  by  his  mental 
constitution  than  the  standard  goat  of  the  American  humorist  is 
able  to  find  nutriment  in  the  shreds  of  obsolete  posters  and  the 
fragments  of  tomato  cans  for  which  he  is  popularly  supposed 
to  entertain  an  unaccountable  preference.  These  innutritions 
opinions  simply  lie  in  his  mental  stomach  undigested,  and  yet 
cause  no  conscious  symptoms  of  intellectual  indigestion.  Of 
course  these  phenomena  are  most  constantly  and  conspicuously 
displayed  in  man's  religious  experience.  While  there  is  no  higher 
quality  of  mind  than  reverence,  yet  reverence  is  often  the  most 
stubborn  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  progress.  What  we 
may  call  the  mind's  selective  instinct  is  constantly  at  work 
among  a  man's  secular  opinions,  discarding  some  and  improving 
others.     But  this  instinct  is  generally  warned  o&  the  premises 
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of  his  religious  ideas.  In  that  realm,  prejudices,  childish  pre- 
possessions, obsolete  ethics,  vulgar  superstitions,  and  scientific 
absurdities  often  seem  to  have  an  equal  and  sacred  right  of  citi- 
zenship. Absolutely  inconsistent  and  mutually  destructive 
beliefs  lie  side  by  side  in  many  a  man's  creed,  like  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  of.  sacred  prophecy.  These  outgrown  beliefs  are  practi- 
cally innocuous,  because  they  rarely  step  over  the  threshold  of  a 
man's  creed  into  the  busy  domain  of  his  actual  life. 

But  there  are  forms  of  superstition  which  insist  upon  intrud- 
ing into  the  daylight  of  our  modern  social  life,  and  balefully 
affecting  our  health,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Among  these,  that 
unlovelv  brood  of  barbaric  survivals  which  surround  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  surely  the  most 
pernicious  and  indefensible.  We  have  outgrown  the  hideousness 
of  hired  mutes  and  mourners  and  the  professional  distractions 
of  the  Oriental  clothes- tearers ;  but  the  funeral  customs  which 
still  remain  with  us  are  inconsistent  alike  with  good  taste,  intelli- 
gent morality,  and  a  spiritual  religion.  There  are  religious 
customs  which  naturally  survive  in  the  imagination  long  after 
they  have  faded  from  the  worship,  and  social  customs  which  sur- 
vive in  courtesy  w^hen  they  are  no  longer  defensible  in  social 
economics.  The  cults  of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  were  many  of 
them  so  beautiful  that  it  is  not  strange  that,  when  driven  from 
their  native  home  in  religion,  they  should  have  found  welcome 
refuge  in  the  exquisite  and  airy  palace  of  poetry.  But  what  we 
call,  in  unconscious  satire,  ''  Christian  burial,"  is  not  only  con- 
demned by  sane  religion  and  rational  sanitary  science;  it  is 
without  those  elements  of  the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the  poetic, 
by  which  it  can  justify  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  seems  to 
represent,  not  the  sweet  and  trustful  confidence  of  an  ancestral 
faith,  but  the  gloom  and  chill  of  an  inherited  despair.  If  we 
could  imagine  another  Pandora,  from  whose  jeweled  box  of  life 
the  winged  Hope  alone  had  fled,  we  should  have  its  fittest  sym- 
bol. Christianity  began  its  triumphant  career  holding  in  its 
hand  one  clear,  luminous,  unmistakable  doctrine — that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Whether  the  New  Testament  does  or 
docs  not  teach  man's  natural  immortality  may  be  in  dispute ; 
but  it  certainly  teaches  that  the  Christian  believer  shall  dwell 
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with  Christ  in  everlasting  glory.  No  branch  of  the  church  has 
ever  doubted  that  This  conviction  exercised  an  influence  upon 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  primitive  Christians  almost  un- 
equaled  in  its  depth  and  intensity  in  the  history  of  religion. 
Men  and  women  became  even  frantically  in  love  with  death. 
The  silent  and  unbridged  river  seemed  to  those  early  believers 
all  aflush  with  the  sunlight  of  the  Eternal  City.  Dying  was  but 
*'  departing  to  be  with  Christ"  The  joyous  expectation  of  that 
presence  canceled  all  the  pain  and  tears  of  martyrdom.  Can  we 
realize  that  from  the  root  of  such  a  faith  as  this,  and  among  a 
people  who  claim  to  hold  that  faith,  could  have  sprung  the  ugly 
and  repellent  growths  which  flourish  in  the  Christian  Church 
to-day?  Read  in  a  modern  chamber  of  death  Paul's  exultant 
outcry  of  victory  over  the  grave,  which  thrills  and  stirs  the 
blood  like  the  blare  of  a  trumpet  The  apostle's  glad  music  is 
muffled  by  the  raven  feathers  of  funereal  plumes.  The  black 
standard  of  death  waves  at  the  household  door.  The  body  is 
shrouded  and  coffined  in  the  color  of  gloom.  The  windows  are 
darkened.  Men,  women,  and  even  little  children  are  draped  and 
veiled  in  black.  Every  adventitious  aid  is  called  in  to  make  the 
scene  as  depressing  in  its  influence  as  possible.  The  undertaker's 
ghastly  art  is  exhausted  to  express,  emblematically,  the  lowest 
depths  of  a  hopeless  bereavement  A  half-century  ago  people 
used  to  cut  into  their  tombstones  the  skull  and  cross-bones  of  the 
pirate's  flag.  They  have  abandoned  this  dreadful  custom ;  but 
only  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  tombstones,  not 
because  there  has  been  much  change  in  the  sentiment  that  deter- 
mines our  funeral  customs. 

Candidly  and  fairly  compare  the  burial  customs  of  this  en- 
lightened Christian  people  with  those  of  any  savage  or  barbaric 
race  that  ma}^  be  selected,  and  sa}'  wherein  we  have  the  advan- 
tage. Our  customs  are  freed  from  elements  of  intentional  cruelty. 
Our  graves  are  not  soaked  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifice. 
Our  widows  are  not  expected  to  bum  themselves  with  their  dead 
husbands.  That  hideous  survival  of  ancestral  savagery,  the 
hired  mourner,  is  absent  from  our  obsequies.  But  in  their  ability 
to  express  the  cheerful  and  confident  hope  of  a  rational  religious 
faith  our  funeral  customs  are  surely  as  barbaric  and  as  little 
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affected  by  our  prevalent  enlightenment  as  those  of  the  least 
developed  race  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  They  sym- 
bolize simply  the  doubt,  despair,  agony,  and  gloom  that  shadow 
the  grave.  They  express  no  comfort,  breathe  no  consolation,  sug- 
gest no  hope,  inspire  no  confidence.  They  simply  represent  the 
natural  horror  with  which  the  healthful  mind  regards  the  thought 
of  physical  dissolution.  This,  of  course,  is  the  main  article  of 
impeachment  of  "  Christian  burial,"  that  it  is  utterly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Christian  religion. 

But  it  is  equally  discordant  with  the  teachings  of  a  whole- 
some social  economy.  Without  dwelling  upon  those  sanitary 
aspects  of  the  case  to  which  scientific  men  are  so  earnestly  calling 
attention,  is  it  not  true  that,  from  the  moment  the  man  has  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  help  and  care,  his  house  of  clay  is 
made  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  living?  The  orthodox 
Hebrews  have  a  noble  and  simple  method  of  disposing  of  their 
dead.  The  body  is  decently  wrapped  in  linen,  and  put  in  the 
earth  in  a  plain,  unornamented  coffin.  They  endeavor  to  express 
their  conviction  that  death  levels  all  distinctions  of  rank  or 
wealth.  But  we  often  withhold  the  body  from  the  grave  till  it 
has  become  a  menace  to  health.  Then  we  inclose  it  in  a  casket, 
the  price  of  which  would  support  a  poor  man's  family  for  a  year. 
Then  we  cover  it  from  sight  with  ugly  and  tasteless  floral  deco- 
rations, often  the  offering  of  social  vanity  rather  than  of  personal 
affection.  And  over  its  final  resting-place  we  build  a  monument 
representing,  not  unfrequently,  as  much  money  as  would  build  a 
modest  hospital  or  endow  a  professorship  in  a  university.  It  may 
be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  senseless  extravagance,  that  these 
things  represent  labor,  and  that  the  outlay  ultimately  finds  its 
way  to  the  pockets  of  the  poor  man ;  and,  in  our  present  crude 
condition  of  social  economics,  this  view  of  the  case  may  furnish 
some  color  of  justification  for  the  expenditure.  But  do  our 
excessively  wealthy  people  ever  think  of  the  hurtful  influence 
of  this  wastefulness  upon  the  humble  folk  for  whom  they  set 
the  social  fashions?  Many  a  man  spends  at  least  one-sixth  of 
his  year  s  income  upon  a  single  funeral,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, under  the  present  condition  of  things,  for  one  of  the 
humbler  class  of  wage-workers  to  bury  a  member  of  his  family 
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without  depriving  of  necessary  comforts  those  who  survive.  An 
ordinary  car-driver  or  hod-carrier  must  spend  upon  the  simplest 
funeral  the  entire  income  of  six  or  seven  weeks'  labor.  He 
almost  invariably  spends  nearly  twice  as  much.  He  will  struggle 
with  poverty,  he  will  rigidly  economize,  he  will  stint  his  family 
at  the  table,  in  school,  and  in  society,  but  he  will  always  be  lavish 
in  mortuary  display.  Economy  seems  like  an  insult  to  the  dead. 
Some  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
made  a  commendable  stand  against  this  senseless  and  hurtful 
extravagance,  but  they  cannot  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  Only 
the  Protestant  ministry  can  do  that.  For  so  long  as  the  classes 
having  wealth  and  social  position  continue  to  indulge  in  this 
sinful  wastefulness,  so  long  will  they  be  largely  responsible  for 
the  social  barbarisms  of  a  class  who  servilely  copy  and  repro- 
duce their  follies  and  mistakes. 

Another  of  the  many  crying  evils  that  attend  "  Christian 
burial "  is  found  in  the  unintentional  but  real  cruelty  which  it 
inflicts  upon  those  to  whom  death  brings  the  nearest,  sharpest 
pang.  They  used  to  have  a  custom  in  Philadelphia,  and  may 
have  yet,  of  keeping  the  ugly  white  window-blinds,  or  "  shut- 
ters," that  disfigure  their  houses  almost  closed,  from  basement  to 
attic,  for  a  whole  year  following  a  funeral.  One  could  see  houses 
into  which  the  light  scantily  struggled  through  these  crevices, 
while  from  a  score  of  windows  fluttered  the  depressing  ensigns 
of  death,  warning  hope  and  joy  from  the  thresholds.  This 
cruel  and  senseless  custom  was  kept  up  through  the  hottest  and 
the  coldest  weather ;  and  its  effect  in  increasing  the  gloom  and 
depression  of  death  was  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in 
mortuary  barbarism  could  desire.  In  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis 
we  have  an  ingenious  method  of  prolonging  the  mental  pain  and 
physical  discomfort  of  an  interment  which  I  think  is  happily 
confined  to  our  locality.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  season  or 
the  weather,  it  is  the  custom  for  all  the  attendants  at  a  funeral  to 
stand  around  a  grave  until  the  grave-diggers  have  put  the  last 
clod  upon  the  coffin  and  given  the  mound  of  earth  its  final  shape, 
Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  delicate  widow,  heart-broken  with 
bereavement,  worn  with  night  vigils,  stand  in  the  cemetery, 
under  a  winter  sky  and  upon  the  chilled  sod,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
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in  obedience  to  this  inexorable  fashion,  trembling  with  convul- 
sive grief,  until  the  last  frozen  clod  had  been  added  to  the  heap. 
For  how  much  dangerous  illness  this  cruel  and  senseless  custom 
is  responsible  there  is  no  method  of  computation. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  "  Christian  burial  "  which  have 
grown  so  discordant  with  our  more  intelligent  forms  of  social 
life  that  they  have  become  even  ludicrous,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
most  wholesomely  treated  with  the  caustic  of  ridicule.  Among 
cultivated  people  their  natural  environment  no  longer  exists. 
They  are  more  or  less  distinctly  recognized  as  survivals.  The 
dignity  and  impressiveness  they  may  have  once  possessed  has 
passed  away.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  covered  and 
described  by  the  comprehensive  name  of  "mourning.''  I  have 
heard  a  brilliant  societj^  belle  sorrowing  bitterly  over  the  fact  that, 
just  as  her  most  impressive  costumes  were  prepared  for  a  season's 
campaign,  the  demise  of  a  distant  relative  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  "  go  into  mourning  " — a  fact  which  had  but  the  one  com- 
pensating circumstance,  that  "  black  was  becoming  to  her ;  "  in- 
deed this  final  and  determining  factor  in  the  case  often  enlarges 
the  pale  of  relationship,  within  the  limits  of  which  funereal 
fashion  makes  the  assumption  of  "  mourning  "  imperative.  In  all 
the  large  cities  stores  may  be  found  where  the  mortuary  expert 
can  determine  to  a  shade  the  style  of  dress  that  constitutes  "full 
mourning,"  and  where  the  length  of  a  veil  is  solemnly  regarded 
as  expressive  of  what  Mr.  Mould  termed  "filial  affection.'* 
There  is  "mourning  jewelry,"  "mourning  visiting  cards,'* 
"mourning  stationery,"  "mourning  etiquette;"  and  I  knew  of 
one  gentleman  who  carried  his  loyalty  to  these  "modes  and 
shows  of  grief"  to  the  extent  of  having  the  blue  ribbons  that 
adorned  his  nightgown  solemnly  replaced  with  black  !  But  the 
ghastly  humor  reaches  its  climax  in  tlie  contemplation  of  "  half- 
mourning,"  or  "second  mourning."  This  symbolizes  sorrow 
vanishing  through  the  ministration  of  the  milliner  and  the 
mantua-maker !  It  is  an  interesting  but  certainly  not  an  edify- 
ing sight  to  see  a  blooming  young  widow  pass  through  those 
various  stages  of  grief  which  rigid  etiquette  demands,  from  the 
midnight  gloom  of  costly  crape,  through  the  subdued  twilight  of 
"  second  mourning,"  back  to  the  full  daylight  of  gorgeous  color. 
45 
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These  customs  should  be  frankly  characterized  as  barbarous. 
They  are  no  more  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of  modem 
civilization  and  a  rational  religious  faith  than  the  ghastly  humor 
of  the  Irish  peasants'  "  wake."  They  are  condemned  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  canons  of  civilized  taste,  and 
nothing  but  a  familiarity  which  has  dulled  and  blunted  our 
sensibilities  prevents  us  from  seeing  them  in  their  true  light 
But  the  appeal  for  their  abolishment  can  be  made  effective  only 
with  the  wealthy,  the  intelligent,  and  the  cultivated.  Among 
these  classes  this  commendable  effort  of  reform  is  already  being 
made.  A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman  died  in  my  own  city 
who  was  the  beloved  minister  of  a  large  Congregational  church. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  good  works  and  his  bright  and 
cheerful  religious  faith.  His  wealthy  congregation  stood  ready 
to  spend  lavishly  for  funereal  display,  but  the  sound  judgment 
and  pure  taste  of  his  wnfe  prevailed.  Into  the  church,  where 
his  hopeful  words  had  often  brought  consolation  to  the  sorrow- 
ing and  hope  to  the  bereaved,  his  coffin  was  brought,  bear- 
ing a  handful  of  bright  flowers.  No  badges  of  "  mourning  '^ 
were  displayed,  no  hideous  crape  added  gloom  to  the  place. 
Those  who  w^ere  nearest  in  blood  and  affection  sat  in  their  custom- 
ary pews,  attired  as  they  were  when  last  they  heard  his  kindly 
voice  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Everything 
gpoke  of  a  living  faith,  which  instinctively  shrank  from  the 
common  symbols  of  despair  and  hopeless  death.  It  was  a  true 
Christian  burial. 

The  strong  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  And  only 
those  who  are  strong  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  can  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant  the  heavy 
burdens  which  have  been  laid  upon  them  by  a  false  reverence 
and  a  tender  but  mistaken  affection. 

John  Snyder. 
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The  Forum  for  May  contains  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Captain  C.  E.  Diitton,  on  "  Church  and  State  in  Utah."  It  is 
written  in  an  apparent  spirit  of  fairness  and  is  free  from  those 
bitter  attacks  which  often  disfigure  anti-Mormon  literature.  The 
writer  gives  due  credit  to  the  people  of  Utah  for  many  virtues, 
recognizes  the  changed  condition  of  public  affairs  in  that  Terri- 
tory, and  acknowledges  the  sincerity  of  the  voters  who  propose, 
under  self-acting  provisions  of  a  State  constitution,  to  prohibit 
and  punish  polygamy.  But  he  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  State,  for  reasons  that  are  not  necessarily  affected  by 
the  question  of  polygamy.  Those  reasons  are  founded  upon 
alleged  conditions  which  exist  chiefly  in  Captain  Button's  imagi- 
nation. 

That  lack  of  correct  information  on  Mormon  affairs  which 
the  gentleman  perceives  in  "  books  and  magazine  articles  with- 
out number,"  is  just  as  painfully  exhibited  in  his  own  exposition 
of  "  the  Mormon  polity."  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  "  to  those 
who  know  the  framework  and  structure  of  Mormon  society, 
polygamy  is  a  mere  incident  and  minor  circumstance."  It  has 
been  so  hugely  and  so  grotesquely  exaggerated,  that  it  is  viewed 
by  even  the  well-informed  as  the  one  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  system  known  as  "  Mormonism."  The  terms  Mormon  and 
polygamist  have  come  to  be  almost  synonymous ;  and  yet  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  Mormon  people  ever  practiced  plural 
marriage,  and  to-day,  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimate, 
not  more  than  two  thousand  men  in  Utah,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  But  the  general 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  on  this  question  is  not  greater  than 
Captain  Button's  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  church  and  state 
in  Utah.     "The  Mormon  church  and  state,"  he  says,  "are  one 
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and  indivisible."     On  this  erroneous  hypothesis  he  makes  many 
other  statements  equally  incorrect ;  for  instance : 

"  This  people  form  a  compact,  thoroughly-organized,  and  well-disciplined 
society,  living  under  a  government  which  is  about  as  far  removed  from  the 
republican  form  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  .  .  .  The  Mormon  has  no  civil  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  .  .  .  The  supreme  rulers  of  the  Mormons  are  a  self-constituted 
and  self -perpetuating  body,  by  which  all  subordinate  oflScials  who  are  of  any 
real  importance  are  appointed,  and  the  layman  or  'elder'  has  no  voice  or 
weight  in  the  matter." 

All  this  is,  doubtless,  in  line  with  popular  notions  concern- 
ing the  Mormon  system.  But  indisputable  facts,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  Mormon  doctrine  and  discipline,  prove  that  these  asser- 
tions are  erroneous.  In  Utah  church  regulations  and  the  territo- 
rial government  have  always  been  entirely  separate.  No  man  has 
ever  held  any  civil  office  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
Brigham  Young  was  for  seven  years  governor  of  Utah  ;  but  that 
was  by  federal  appointment,  not  by  church  authority.  Other 
persons  holding  prominent  offices  in  the  church  have  occupied 
places  of  public  trust  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Territory ;  but  they  were  duly  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
citizens,  and  served  simply  as  secular  officials.  The  political 
machinery  and  that  of  the  church  have  always  been  separate, 
and  are  entirely  dissimilar.  The  politics  of  the  majority  are 
conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  People's  Party,  a  distinctly 
political  organization.  Its  members  hold  their  primaries  and 
county  and  territorial  conventions,  in  which  tickets  are  formu- 
lated after  due  discussion  and  then  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  elections  are  conducted  under  secular  laws.  Every  voter, 
Gentile,  Jew,  or  Mormon,  is  equal  at  the  polls.  The  ballot  is 
strictly  secret  There  are  no  means  of  discovering  how  an 
elector  votes.  Envelopes  of  uniform  color  and  size  are  pro- 
vided for  the  judges  of  election  by  the  county  courts.  The  voter 
brings  his  own  ballot  neatly  folded,  and  places  it  in  one  of  those 
envelopes,  which  is  deposited  by  the  judge  in  the  ballot-box ;  but 
if  it  bears  any  mark  or  device  it  must  be  rejected.  If  two  or  more 
tickets  are  found  in  one  envelope  when  the  counting  occurs,  the 
whole  contents  must  be  thrown  out  This  is  an  anti- repeating 
and  absolutely  secret  ballot     For  six  years  all  polygamists  have 
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been  disfrancliised,  and  to-day  no  man  can  hold  office  or  vote 
unless  he  subscribes  to  an  oath  pledging  his  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

If  there  is  anything  anti-republican  in  the  form  of  government 
existing  in  Utah,  it  has  been  established  by  the  national  power 
and  not  by  the  Mormon  Church.  The  people  have  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  the  officials  imposed  upon  them  by  the  fed- 
eral authority,  nor  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  who  make  the  appointment  The  governor 
has  the  power  of  absolute  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  elected  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  neither  a  two-thirds  nor  a  unanimous  vote 
of  that  body  is  equal  to  this  arbitrary  one-man  power.  But 
these  unrepublican  features  of  the  local  government  are  not  of 
church  origin  ;  they  are  vestiges  of  the  old  despotic  colonial  sys- 
tem which  still  disfigure  the  face  of  our  fair  republic. 

The  Mormon  Church  itself  is  one  of  the  most  democratic 
ecclesiastical  organizations  on  earth.  It  has  not  an  officer,  from 
the  president  down  to  the  deacon,  who  occupies  his  position 
without  the  free  vote  and  consent  of  the  members.  Captain 
Dutton  refers  to  the  "Doctrine  and  Covenants"  as  a  source  of 
Mormon  authority.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  book,  and,  with 
the  Bible  and  '"  Book  of  Mormon,"  forms  the  Mormon  standard 
of  faith  and  discipline.  It  contains  revelations  to  the  church 
through  their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  The  following  passages 
on  organization  are  taken  from  that  book : 

*'0f  the  Melchisedek  priesthood  three  presiding  high-priests,  chosen  by 
the  body,  appointed  and  ordained  to  that  office,  and  upheld  b>  the  confidence, 
faith,  and  prayers  of  the  church,  form  a  quorum  of  the  presidency  of  the 
church.*  .  .  .  No  person  is  to  be  ordained  to  any  office  in  this  church  where 
there  is  a  regularly  organized  branch  of  the  same  without  the  vote  of  that 
church.  +  .  .  .  All  things  shall  be  done  by  common  consent  in  the  church 
by  much  prayer  and  faith,  for  all  things  you  shall  receive  by  faith."  | 

In  the  light  of  these  revelations  what  can  be  thought  of  Cap- 
tain Button's  statements  that  the  "rulers  of  the  Mormons,"  as 
he  pleases  to  call  the  leaders  of  the  church,  are  ''  self-appointed," 
and  that  the  '"  layman  or  elder  has  no  voice  in  the  matter,"  and 
none  in  the  appointment  of  "subordinate  officials  "  ?     It  must  be 

*  P.  385.  t  P.  127.  t  P.  137. 
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known  to  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  Mormon  Cliurch 
usages  that  twice  every  year,  at  their  general  conferences,  all  the 
officers  of  the  church  are  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  members, 
every  baptized  person,  male  and  female,  having  an  equal  voice. 
As  to  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state,  the  following, 
from  the  same  book,  will  show  that  he  is  as  greatly  in  error  as  in 
regard  to  the  "self-constituted  and  self-perpetuating  body  "of 
"supreme  rulers."  I  quotei again  from  the  "Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants " : 

**We  believe  that  governments  were  instituted  of  God  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  and  that  he  holds  men  accountable  for  their  acts  in  relation  to  them, 
either  in  making  laws  or  administering  them  for  the  good  and  safety  of  society. 
We  believe  that  no  government  can  exist  in  peace  except  such  laws  are  framed 
and  held  inviolate  as  will  secure  to  each  individual  the  free  exercise  of  con- 
science, the  right  and  control  of  property,  and  the  protection  of  life.  We 
believe  that  religion  is  instituted  of  God,  and  that  men  are  amenable  to  him, 
and  to  him  only,  for  the  exercise  of  it,  unless  their  religious  opinions  prompt 
them  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others.  "We  do  not  believe 
that  human  law  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  prescribing  rules  of  worship  to  bind 
the  consciences  of  men,  nor  dictate  forms  for  public  or  private  devotion  ;  that 
the  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never  control  conscience  ;  should 
punish  guilt,  but  never  suppress  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  believe 
it  just  to  mingle  religious  influence  with  civil  government,  whereby  one  relig- 
ious society  is  fostered  and  another  proscribed  in  its  spiritual  privileges  and 
the  individual  rights  of  its  members  as  citizens  denied.  We  believe  that  all 
religious  societies  have  a  right  to  deal  with  their  members  for  disorderly  con- 
duct according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  societies,  provided  that 
such  dealings  be  for  fellowship  and  good  standing;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  religious  society  has  authority  to  try  men  on  the  right  of  property  or  life  ;  to 
take  from  them  this  world's  goods,  or  put  them  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ; 
neither  to  inflict  any  physical  punishment  on  them.  They  can  only  excom- 
municate them  from  their  society  and  withdraw  from  them  their  fellowship."* 

These  sentiments  are  in  accord  with  positive  commandments 
by  revelation,  as,  for  example : 

**  Wherefore,  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  until  He  reigns  whose  right  it 
is  to  reign,  and  subdues  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Behold,  the  laws  which 
ye  have  received  are  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  in  this  light  shall  ye  hold  them 
forth. f  .  .  .  Importune  for  redress  and  redemption  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  placed  as  rulers  and  are  in  authority  over  you,  according  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  people  which  I  have  suffered  to  be  established,  and 
should  be  maintained  for  the  rights  and  protection  of  all  flesh,  according  to 
just  and  holy  principles;  that  every  man  may  act,  in  doctrine  and  principle 

*  Pp.  483,  484.  f  P.  219. 
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pertaining  to  futurity,  according  to  the  moral  agency  which  I  have  given  unto 
them,  that  every  man  may  be  accountable  for  his  own  sins  in  the  day  of  judge- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  in  bondage,  one  to 
another.  And  for  this  purpose  have  I  established  the  Constitution  of  this  land, 
by  the  hands  of  wise  men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose.*  .  .  . 
No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the  priest- 
hood, only  by  persuasion,  by  long-suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meekness,  and 
by  love  unfeigned."  f 

Captain  Dutton's  ideas  of  the  power  of  a  Mormon  bishop  are 
as  mistaken  as  his  assertion  that  "  the  bishop  is  appointed  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  people  whose  affairs  he  is 
to  administer."  It  is  not  true  that  he  "controls  the  occupancy 
of  the  land  "  or  "fixes  the  allowance  of  water."  He  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  either.  Both  are  regulated  by  civil  law. 
Land  in  Utah  is  acquired  and  held  by  each  individual  owner,  as 
elsewhere.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  own 
the  houses  they  dwell  in  and  the  land  they  till  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  none  of  it  is  held  in  common.  The  title 
is  vested  in  the  purchaser,  and  may  be  legally  transferred  at  will. 
The  bishop  is  not,  as  Captain  Button  informs  the  public,  "  the 
chief  functionarv."  He  is  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  church,  and 
has  no  authority  in  affairs  of  state.  The  water  is  not  under  his 
control,  but  the  right  to  its  reasonable  use  is  acquired  individu- 
ally, by  priority  of  diversion  from  its  natural  source,  and  deter- 
mined by  elected  secular  officers,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to 
judicial  revision.  Water  rights  are  matters  of  public  record  and 
of  legal  transfer. 

In  the  settlement  of  newly-opened  districts  some  discipline 
and  community  of  interests  and  co-operation  in  labor  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  Usually  three  practical  men  are  selected  and 
accepted,  by  common  consent,  as  a  bishop  and  his  counselors,  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  But  the  people  who  form  the 
new  settlement  are  not  "ordered"  there,  nor  compelled  by  any 
force,  religious  or  otherwise,  to  go  there ;  they  move  of  their  own 
free  will  to  better  their  condition,  and  they  appreciate  the  gratu- 
itous advice  and  example  of  the  experienced  men  who  act  as 
their  leaders.  When  occupying  the  public  lands,  each  man's 
acreage  is  determined  by  the  colony,  usually  in  proportion  to 
*P.  357.  fP.  424. 
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the  amount  of  fencing  he  does  for  the  common  inclosure,  and  his 
portion  of  water  by  the  work  he  performs  on  the  main  canal  dug 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  lie  obtains  his  land  title  from  the 
national  government  and  his  water  certificate  from  the  local 
court  There  is  no  bondage  in  the  system,  either  of  a  social, 
religious,  or  political  character;  but  it  is  one  that  deser^^es  the 
commendation  of  every  rational  observer,  and  would  obtain  the 
admiration  of  the  world  if  properly  understood. 

The  Mormon  system  is  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  imperfect  people  will  perfectly  live  by  a  perfect  princi- 
ple. But  it  is  held  up  before  them,  not  merely  as  a  sentiment 
to  admire,  but  as  a  commandment  to  obey,  a  standard  which 
they  may  reach  by  steady  improvement.  Therefore  they  are 
helpful  to  each  other  as  well  as  worshipful  to  God,  and  while 
each  individual  is  owner  of  his  own  accumulations,  co-operation 
for  the  general  welfare  is  deemed  a  religious  duty.  Union  is 
urged  and  mutuality  of  interests  cultivated.  But  the  agency  of 
each  human  being,  and  his  personal  responsibility  and  account- 
ability to  God  for  his  individual  actions,  and  the  doctrine  that 
the  height  of  a  man's  eternal  glory  will  be  proportionate  to  his 
elevation  and  perfection  of  character,  are  made  the  spur  to  his 
achievements,  and  not  any  priestly  force  or  lurid  terrors  or  threats 
of  present  or  prospective  torment.  Mormon  co-operation  is  vol- 
untary. Mormon  union  is  that  of  common  belief  and  purpose 
and.  oneness  of  spirit  and  intent.  It  is  strange  that  people  who 
have  no  words  of  admiration  too  strong  for  the  Christian  injunc- 
tion to  perfect  unity  and  love  to  one's  neighbor  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  should  find  fault  with  the  Mormons  and  think  them 
unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  free  government  because  they  en- 
deavor to  carry  those  injunctions  into  actual  every -day  life. 

Captain  Dutton  admits  that  "  there  is  no  enforcement,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  "  that  "force  is  not  necessary,"  and  that 
"it  would  not  be  employed  if  it  were."  And  yet  he  talks  of 
"the  arbitrary  and  capricious  rule  of  a  dictator,"  and  declares 
that  "  suffrage  is  a  farce,"  and  that  "  the  Mormon  is  told  by  his 
bishop  for  whom  he  must  vote,  and  he  obeys."     It  is  evident 
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that  the  gallant  officer,  like  nearly  every  non-Mormon  who  writes 
on  this  subject,  advances  his  own  theories  or  repeats  what  he 
has  been  told,  instead  of  relating  what  he  has  seen  and  explain- 
ing what  he  really  understands.  No  one  will  dispute  with  him 
that  "large  communities  and  important  interests  can  be  safely 
regulated  only  by  fixed  laws,  which  must  have  the  stable 
character  of  statutes."  They  have  never  been  regulated  other- 
wise in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  would  not  be  under  the 
government  of  the  proposed  State.  The  statute  books  are  the 
witness  of  the  first  assertion,  the  Constitution  recently  offered  to 
Congress  gives  proof  of  the  othei 

The  gentleman's  attempt  to  explain  the  establishment  and 
decease  of  the  ''United  Order,"  to  which  he  has  added  the  an- 
cient name  of  "  Enoch,"  is  to  be  classed  with  his  other  endeavors 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  something  he  does  not  comprehend 
himself.  Some  years  ago  societies  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Order  were  organized  in  a  few  settlements,  on  the  principle  of 
communal  labor.  But  the  "wealth,  land,  labor,  and  capital "  were 
not^  as  he  asserts,  "  to  become  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
to  be  managed  at  its  discretion."  Each  society  managed  its  own 
property,  and  was  a  distinct  organization.  When  these  societies 
disbanded,  the  land  reverted  to  its  original  owners,  and  each 
shareholder  received  his  proper  proportion  of  the  assets.  No 
"general  bankruptcy  "  ever  occurred  in  the  historv  of  Utah,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  but  Captain  Button  ever  heard  or 
thought  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

On  examination,  it  appears  that  the  gentleman's  objections 
to  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State  are  in  that  condition  which  he 
describes  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  United  Order. 
He  probably  had  no  intention  to  misrepresent.  He  has  given  the 
Mormons,  who  have  undertaken  the  movement  for  Statehood, 
due  credit  for  sincerity.  He  says,  "Quite  probably  they  are 
willing  to  make  large  promises  to  secure  independence,  and  with 
every  intention  to  keep  them."  He  also  admits,  in  effect,  that 
the  polygamy  question,  a  mountain  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  is 
but  a  molehill  in  reality,  which  the  monogamous  Mormons,  who 
hold  the  political  power  in  Utah,  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of, 
if  permitted.     His  supposed  union  of  church  and  state,  self-per- 
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petuating  hierarchy,  land-distributing  bishops,  surrender  of  real 
and  personal  property  to  the  church,  etc.,  are  myths.  And  there 
is  not  a  community  of  equal  numbers  in  the  United  States  that 
possesses,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  essential  qualifications  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  free  government,  than  the  people 
who  have  transformed  the  sterile  and  arid  wastes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  fertile  fields,  smiling  gardens,  and  inviting  spots 
for  the  enterprising  capitalist  as  well  as  the  hungry  political 
adventurer. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Constitution  under  which  the  mo- 
nogamous citizens  of  Utah  are  asking  admission  into  the  Union 
does  not  provide  for  "  a  republican  form  of  government."  It 
contains  the  best  provisions  for  this  purpose  to  be  found  in  the 
later  constitutions  of  the  several  States.  It  forbids  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  a  religious  test  for  voters  or  office-holders,  the 
teaching  of  any  denominational  or  sectarian  doctrine  in  the  public 
schools,  the  rejection  of  teachers  on  account  of  religious  belief, 
and  discrimination  against  foreigners  as  to  rights  of  propert}^. 
It  provides  for  a  uniform  system  of  taxation,  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens before  the  law  and  at  the  polls,  a  secret  ballot,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  punishment  of  bigamy  and 
polygamy  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  thousand  dollars'  fine  and 
three  years'  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  meet  anticipated  objections,  it  made  the  anti- 
polygamy  clauses  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
This  provision  is  viewed  by  some  leading  men  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional surrender  of  State  sovereignty,  and  by  others  as  within 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  people,  and  as  a  compact  with  the 
national  government  which  would  be  valid  and  capable  of  en- 
forcement. But  in  either  case  the  admission  of  Utah  does  not, 
and  should  not,  depend  upon  that  proposition.  It  may  be  ex- 
punged without  damage  to  the  instrument.  The  good  faith  of 
the  citizens  must,  after  all,  determine  the  matter  in  controversy. 
That  they  are  in  earnest,  no  candid  person  familiar  with  the  facts 
will  attempt  to  deny.  They  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  polyg- 
amists.  Their  reputation  for  sincerity  and  fulfillment  of  obli- 
gations and  contracts  cannot  be  excelled.  All  their  material 
interests  urge  them  to  the  course  they  have  marked  out.     Their 
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lives  of  obedience  to  law,  and  their  oath-bound  promise  for  the 
future,  are  their  guarantee  of  fidelity.  The}^  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  they  can  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  government 
backed  by  the  public  sentiment  of  sixty  millions. 

Their  religion  enjoins  obedience  to  constitutional  law.  It 
commands  subjection  to  "  the  powers  that  be  "  until  Christ  comes 
to  reign.  It  draws  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
church  and  the  state.  It  blends  the  destiny  of  its  devotees  with 
that  of  the  government  formed  under  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  declares  the  national  Constitution  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired. It  announces  the  right  of  all  people  to  freedom  of  faith 
and  worship,  and  accountability  for  these  to  Deity  alone.  It 
proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  recognizes  the  voice  of  the 
people  as  the  determining  power  in  all  matters  of  earthly  govern- 
ment, both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  These  are  among  its  fun- 
damentals. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  revelations  that  are 
regarded  by  the  Mormons  as  divine.  If  there  has  been  anything 
despotic  or  tyrannical  or  that  has  infringed  in  any  way  on  the 
full  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  the  past  administration  of  Mormon 
affairs,  it  has  not  been  a  legitimate  exercise  of  powers  granted  or 
permitted  by  the  Mormon  creed  or  inhering  in  its  priesthood, 
but  an  excess  of  authority  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  revelations  on  which  the  Mormon  Church  is  founded,  and 
which  form  its  permanent  guide  and  end  of  controversy. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  thirty-eight  years'  standing,  and  one 
familiar  with  its  doctrines,  teachings,  and  history.  I  know  that 
what  I  state  is  true ;  and,  understanding  the  situation,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  "  blunder  "  of  this  nation  will  not  be  in 
admitting  into  the  union  of  States  a  commonwealth  of  frugal, 
temperate,  industrious,  and  progressive  citizens,  who  opened  the 
Pacific  slope  to  civilization,  and  have  rendered  possible  the  for- 
mation of  several  populous  and  wealthy  States  where  desolation 
reigned  supreme,  but  it  will  be  in  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  Utah  to  settle  the  only  real  question  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Mormons  and  the  country,  and  in  spurning 
their  just  claims  and  earnest  efforts  because  their  religious  belief 
is  unorthodox. 

Charles  W.  Penrose. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TEACH? 

A  RESOLUTION  IS  reported  as  having  passed  both  branches  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1886-87,  which  "  requests  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  expediency  of  revising 
the  entire  course  of  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State," 
and  to  report  to  the  next  legislature.  A  prominent  eastern 
Massachusetts  clergyman  is  reported  as  having  declared  that  he 
always  refused  to  sign  a  petition  for  an  additional  study  in  the 
pablic  schools,  on  the  ground  that  too  many  studies  are  pursued 
in  them  already.  On  the  basis  of  these  texts,  and  of  all  beneath 
the  surface  of  which  they  are  the  evident  sign,  I  would  offer 
some  remarks  in  aid  of  clear  and  well-grounded  thinking  on 
the  important  question,  What  are  the  real  essentials  of  public- 
school  education  ? 

Here,  adopting  and  expanding  a  famous  saying  of  Lord 
Bacon's,  we  may  say,  reading  makes  a  full  man ;  writing 
makes  an  exact  man ;  speaking  makes  a  ready  man.  Also, 
thinking  makes  a  wise  man;  feeling  makes  an  active  man; 
doing  makes  a  practical  man ;  and  we  venture  to  believe  that 
this  second  triplet  is  as  important  as  the  first.  The  contrast 
between  reading  and  thinking  is  the  root  of  that  between  knowl- 
edge, or  acquaintance  with  facts,  and  wisdom,  or  the  power  to 
make  good  use  of  knowledge.  The  contrast  between  speaking 
and  doing  appears  in  the  constant  expressions.  Will  he  do  as 
he  says?  That  is  what  he  says,  but  what  will  he  do  about  it? 
Writing,  just  because  it  is  speech  without  the  speaker,  compels 
to  especial  exactness,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  all  the 
side  streams  of  meaning  that  flow  into  spoken  words  from  look 
and  tone  and  gesture.  Feeling,  moreover,  supplies  the  motive, 
according  to  which  the  end  of  doing  is  good  or  bad.  Now,  all 
these  elements  beino^  a  condensed  summary  of  life,  we  declare 
the  business  of  the  public  schools  to  be  to  start  the  young  on  the 
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path  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing 
well.  Moreover,  as  man  is  a  vitally  united  body  and  mind, 
"doing"  is  to  he  understood  as  including  the  activity  of  tbe 
hands,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  mind  through  the  hands,  as  well 
as  such  activity  only  of  the  mind  as  could  equally  exist  in  be- 
ings without  hands.     Hence  manual  training. 

Heading,  as  Bacon  meant  it,  is  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
knowledge.  "  Read  and  you  will  know."  As  a  school  exercise, 
it  also  means  elocution,  or  the  vocal  expression  of  the  sense, 
distinct  enunciation,  and  correct  pronunciation ;  in  a  word,  a 
gymnastic  for  the  vocal  organs.  Reading  can  be  employed 
simultaneously  for  both  purposes.  The  school  reading-books 
should  have  a  constant  threefold  supplement:  first,  such  pref- 
atory remarks  by  the  teacher  as  will  put  the  class  in  the  spirit 
of  the  piece  to  be  read ;  secondly,  a  popular  encyclopedia  and 
other  suitable  reference  books  on  the  teacher's  desk,  children's 
books  of  travels,  natural  science,  geographies,  and  ample  wall 
maps ;  and  thirdly,  directions  by  the  teacher  to  suitably  related 
books  from  any  accessible  library.  Reading  can  thus  be  made 
what  Hugh  Miller  and  many  others  since  his  time  have  ex- 
pressed as  a  favorite  thought,  viz.,  the  pass-key  to  every  room 
in  the  temple  of  knowledge.  It  can  incidentally  initiate  pupils 
in  history,  geography,  biography,  poetry,  fiction,  travels,  useful 
arts,  physical  and  natural  science,  and  morals.  It  can  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  existence,  and  so  far  with  the  character,  of 
all  these  subjects,  that  such  among  them  as  any  pupil  discovers 
a  natural  taste  for  he  will  pursue  further,  as  separate  studies, 
when  the  time  comes.  Reading,  thus  broadly  treated,  would  use- 
fully clear  elementary  schools  of  man}^  subjects,  such  as  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  formal  grammar,  not  necessary  to  be  taken  as 
separate  studies,  each  with  its  text-book,  and  now  often  merely 
skimmed  over. 

Writing,  like  reading,  is  here  used  in  a  double  sense.  Bacon 
meant  by  writing  the  written  expression  of  thought,  or  composi- 
tion. As  a  school  exercise  it  also  means  penmanship.  Pen- 
manship is  one  element  in  manual  training.  It  is  a  species  of 
free-hand  drawing,  and,  industrially,  an  accomplishment  of  no 
small  value  to  accountants,  copyists,  and  artist  penmen.     Com- 
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position,  associated  with  reading,  cultivates  memory,  in  fixing 
facts  recorded ;  also  power  of  expression,  in  varying  the  forms 
used  to  express  a  thought ;  and,  with  the  teacher's  corrections, 
serves  in  teaching  spelling  and  grammar.  Spelling  is  incidental 
to  reading  and  writing.  Oral  spelling  cultivates  the  memory. 
Written  spelling  stimulates  observation.  For  a  word,  analyzed 
with  regard  to  spelling,  is,  at  last,  a  number  of  objects  set  in  a 
certain  order ;  and,  as  few  words  indicate  unmistakably  to  the 
ear  what  their  letters  are,  or  the  order  of  them,  it  follows  that 
these  particulars  are  best  learned  through  the  eye,  and  fixed  by 
writing. 

Speaking,  which  makes  the  ready  man,  can  be  better  learned 
than  by  the  old-time  "  speaking  of  pieces."  An  account  given 
of  every  reading  lesson,  running  into  a  genuine  conversation 
about  the  subject  of  it,  not  only  gives  power  to  speak,  but 
serves  to  show  whether  the  reading  has  been  only  perfunctory 
or  has  really  contributed  toward  making  the  future  full  man 
that  reading  is  meant  to  make.  Every  example  explained  at 
the  black-board,  and  every  country  described  from  the  wall  map, 
also  contribute  to  readiness  of  speech,  as  does  also  correction  of 
fellow-pupils'  errors. 

Thinking  concerns  either  probabilities  or  certainties.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  thinking  concerning  probabilities  that  most  con- 
duces to  make  the  wise  man,  since  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all, 
of  the  affairs  of  life  are  matters  of  probability,  of  higher  or 
lower  degree,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  matters  of  certainty,  however 
nearly  they  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  such.  Yet,  as  a  check  to 
a  too  hasty  forming  of  opinions,  a  warning  against  jumping  at 
conclusions,  mathematics,  dealing  only  with  certainties,  comes 
usefully  in  as  the  great  educational  stimulus  to  exact  thinking. 
For  mathematics  demands  exactness  or  nothing,  and  will  tolerate 
no  half-truths.  Now,  in  mathematics  we  have  to  distinguish 
number,  or  a  determinate  assemblage  of  units,  and  form,  or  a 
determinate  arrangement  of  points.  Ever  since  man  had  to  ask 
"  How  much  ?  "  or  "  How  many  ?  "  arithmetic,  as  the  elementary 
study  of  number,  has  been  a  necessity.  Likewise,  ever  since 
man  began  to  ask  "  Which  way  ?  "  and  "  How  far?  "  or  questions 
of  distance  and  direction,  of  form,  size,  and  position,  elementary 
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geometry,  as  the  earliest  representative  of  the  study  of  form,  has 
equally  been  a  necessity.  Arithmetic  deals  with  all  kinds  of 
quantities,  and  does  so  indirectly  by  means  of  the  arbitrary 
signs  called  figures,  which  are  the  alphabet  of  numbers.  Geom- 
etry deals  with  one  species  of  quantity,  viz.,  regular  forms,  and 
does  so  directly  by  means  of  diagrams,  which,  as  triangles, 
circles,  etc.,  are  the  very  things  treated,  or,  as  projections  of 
solids,  are  their  adequate  equivalents.  Greometry  thus  has  some- 
thing of  the  relation  to  arithmetic  of  a  species  to  a  genus,  and 
its  method  is  immediate  rather  than  representative  by  arbitrary 
signs.  From  this  latter  fact  it  should,  in  truth,  precede  arith- 
metic, or  at  least  be  begun  as  early  and  as  simply. 

Such  are  a  few  of  what  may  be  called  theoretical  reasons  for 
the  early,  if  suitable,  study  of  geometry.  But  practical  reasons 
also  abound,  showing  how  useful  and  necessary  geometry,  as  a 
foundation  study,  is  to  all  who  have  to  observe,  choose,  arrange, 
or  make  regular  forms.  Of  a  total  population  ten  years  old 
and  over  of  about  37,000,000,  in  the  United  States  in  1880, 
over  17,000,000  were  reported  in  occupations  of  all  kinds.  Of 
these,  about  8.000,000  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  about 
4,000,000  in  "  professional  or  personal  service,"  nearly  2,000,000 
in  "  trade  and  transportation,"  and  nearly  4,000,000  in  "  me- 
chanical "  industries.  Of  these  four  classes,  it  is  to  the  last, 
principally,  that  some  training  in  geometry  would  seem  to  be 
most  obviously  important.  But  various  just  and  fair  considera- 
tions will  greatly  increase  this  number.  First,  the  extent  to 
which  mechanical  appliances — the  farmers  mowing-machine, 
the  draughtsman's  instrum.ents,  the  goods  and  wares  of  dealers 
in  mechanical  products — enter  into  the  three  other  grand  divi- 
sions of  industrv  shows  that  a  knowledo^e  of  ffeometrv  could 
only  be  useful  to  those  belonging  to  these  divisions.  Secondly, 
the  census  confessedly  omits  thousands  who  pursue  the  hand 
trades — the  village  carpenter,  blacksmith,  etc. — separately,  and 
not  as  employees  in  "establishments."  Thirdly,  many  are  en- 
gaged in  different  pursuits,  some  of  them  mechanical,  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  yet  for  census  purposes  each  must  be  counted 
under  some  one  title.  Fourthly,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup- 
posed that  because  less  than  half  of  the  whole  population  of  ten 
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years  old  and  upward  is  reckoned  under  any  occupation,  the 
remainder  are  idle.  Among  these  latter  millions  are  all  our 
mothers  and  sisters,  who  make  and  bake  and  mend,  and  who, 
among  their  makings,  may  include  a  large  amount  of  pretty 
and  useful  fancy  work,  and  their  own  and  their  children's 
clothes.  A  little  geometry  would  never  come  amiss  in  making 
a  star  quilt,  a  hexagonal  or  octagonal  mat,  rug,  or  cushion,  and, 
generally,  in  getting  things  even  and  with  both  halves  alike. 
From  all  these  considerations  we  may  conclude,  without  rash- 
ness, that  to  not  less  than  half  of  the  37,000,000  of  industrial 
age  more  or  less  knowledge  of  geometry,  as  early  and  as  simply 
begun  as  arithmetic  commonly  is,  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

Feeling  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  Elementary  education  jn 
right  feeling,  and  the  consequent  willing  ;  in  the  idea  and  love  of 
health,  beauty  in  life  and  art,  truth,  honor,  virtue,  and  piety, 
can  be  very  largely  informal  and  incidental.  That  is,  it  need 
not  be  a  separate  text-book  study.  Every  teacher,  or  other  per- 
son known  to  the  pupil,  in  whom  right  feeling  and  good  willing 
are  seen  to  exist,  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  points  here  named ; 
while,  as  already  shown  with  respect  to  other  subjects,  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  moral  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  reading  lessons.  Nevertheless,  without  some  positive  in- 
struction, and  on  a  Christian  basis,  in  the  essentials  of  character, 
all  other  training  possibly  goes  only  to  make  a  perfected  engine 
of  mischief,  as  the  abundant  merel}^  head  education  of  too  many 
in  our  prisons  sufficiently  shows.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
not  this  interfere  with  private  religious  beliefs?  Is  it,  however, 
a  worse  violation  of  conscience  to  teach  that  "  One  is  your 
Master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  than  to  leave  uncounteracted 
the  world's  caste-loving  teaching  that  the  many  were  made  for 
the  convenience  of  a  ruling  class?  Are  more  consciences  vio- 
lated by  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or 
the  shining  gems  of  precept  in  the  apostolical  epistles,  than  by 
hiding  these  treasures,  or  by  substituting  for  them  even  the  best 
of  worldly  wisdom,  from  Franklin  back  to  Confucius? 

But  some  one  will  say.  What  has  the  state  to  do  with  relig- 
ion ?  What  is  the  state,  and  what  is  religion  ?  The  state  is  an 
abstraction,  a  name  for  the  collective  power  and  will  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  Thej  are  real.  "  Kighteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  The  people,  then,  who  make  the 
nation  had  better  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  righteousness,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  sin  ;  and  they  would  be  wise,  therefore, 
to  have  their  children  taught  accordingly.  But  here  comes  in, 
to  distract  and  confuse  a  really  simple  question,  the  cry,  "  No 
sectarian  teaching."  Yet  who,  of  all  the  utterers  of  these  stereo- 
typed words,  really  believes  that  anybody  wants  to  have  taught 
in  the  public  schools  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  any  Christian 
denomination?  We  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  others  in 
this  matter,  and  make  home,  church,  and  school  all  co-operate  in 
righteous  character  building,  instead  of  letting  the  school  be 
antagonistic,  even  if  only  by  being  neutral.  Scandinavians  are 
believed  to  be  among  our  best  immigrants,  and  their  national 
life  at  home  is  delightful.  But  in  Scandinavian  lands  religion 
is  one  of  the  regular  school  studies.  Italy  is  nobly  taking  its 
place  amoDg  the  progressive  nations,  and  here  is  striking  recent 
testimony,  from  a  leading  religious  weekly,  as  to  the  convictions 
which  long  and  memorable  experience  has  left  in  the  minds  of 
its  people.  In  an  address  to  the  schoolmasters  of  the  district  of 
Nicosia,  the  royal  inspector  of  schools  in  Catania,  Prof.  G.  Cata- 
lano,  used  these  memorable  words  : 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  to  unfold  and  fix  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the 
belief  in  God — that  he  is  the  Supreme  Being  and  infinitely  good  ;  and  so  to 
order  your  own  conduct  that  the  child  shall  perceive  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  have  formed  within  him  the  likeness  of  his  Maker,  the  great  type  or 
example  of  moral  perfection.  In  this  way  many  and  many  of  those  grand  edu- 
cational and  social  problems  may  be  resolved.  A  system  of  education  cannot 
be  complete  unless  it  includes  religion.  It  is  well  to  educate  the  rising  gener- 
ation in  those  ideas  and  principles  of  action  which  will  produce  a  strong  and 
loyal  patriotism.  Much  more  noble,  however,  is  it  to  instill  into  their  hearts- 
that  all-embracing  love,  that  sympathy  for  all  mankind,  which  includes,  as  it 
were,  all  the  rest  of  the  virtues  put  together.  To  this  end  I  propose  that  the 
Gospels  shall  be  read.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  will  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, but  it  will  be  opposed  only  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  much  philoso- 
phy, science,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  destinies  of  men,  is 
shut  up  in  that  Book,  which  is  so  eminently  suited,  from  its  structure  and  in- 
herent power,  to  educate  the  man." 

Witb  the  simple  provision,  then,  that  children,  whose  pa- 
rents object,  might  be  excused  from  the  school  Bible  exercise, 
46 
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it  would  seem  as  if  the  exalted  and  reverent  ideas  just  quoted 
might,  with  immeasurable  national  advantage,  be  realized  here. 

Doing,  as  we  here  use  the  term,  embraces  all  those  school 
exercises  which  require  the  use  of  the  hands.  Their  motive  is 
not  the  bare  one  of  mere  gain-getting,  as  some  mediaevalists  say 
in  their  ill-natured  flings  at  modern  life,  but  the  virtuous  one 
of  better  enabling  every  one  to  ^'provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,"  and  to  learn  to  labor,  working  with  their  own 
hands,  and  of  saving  them  from  the  mischief  which  Satan  finds 
for  idle  hands  to  do.  Leaving  penmanship,  map-drawing,  and 
ciphering,  as  already  established,  we  will  only  dwell  on  the 
manual  training,  which  is  now  receiving  so  much  attention.  On 
a  subject  on  which  volumes  have  been  written  we  only  propose 
here  to  give,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  a  few  guiding 
principles. 

Is  the  object  of  manual  exercises  in  the  schools  to  be  mainly 
industrial  or  mainly  educational  ?  If  the  former,  the  kind  and 
extent  of  such  exercises  may  well  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  applied  to  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  each  industrial  center.  In  a  center  of  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  for  example,  there  might  well  be  a  school  of 
design  for  printed  and  woven  patterns ;  and  so  on  for  such  other 
industries  as  would  be  aided  by  such  supplementary  schools. 

But  if  the  object  of  manual  training  be  educational,  then 
we  have  only  to  consider  that  the  eye  and  hand  have  to  be 
trained  to  be  efficient  ministers  to  the  purposes  of  the  mind  with 
respect  to  correct  estimates  of  size,  distance,  direction;  and 
thence,  of  equalities,  symmetries,  and  regularities.  Also,  the 
hand  is  to  be  trained  to  firmness,  delicacy,  and  precision  of 
touch.  All  of  these  things  are  fundamental  to  every  handicraft 
whatsoever,  whether  strictly  mechanical — that  is,  with  every 
motion  constrained  by  a  rigid  guide — or  free-hand.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  enough,  first,  that  apprenticeship  instruction  cannot  be 
given  in  the  schools  in  all  the  trades;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
arbitrary  and  invidious  to  select  one,  as  carpentry,  to  be  the 
representative  of  all,  when  it  can,  in  very  many  cases,  be  so  only 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  course  to  pursue,  and  under  what 
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rational  guiding  principles  ?  The  means  employed  to  secure 
such  manual  training  in  precision,  involving  exactness  of  vision 
and  niceness  of  touch,  as  is  fundamental  to  all  manual  pursuits 
should  possess  the  following  qualifications  ; 

First,  they  should  not  subvert  existing  school  arrangements 
by  requiring  separate  rooms  or  buildings,  but  should  be  capable 
of  being  employed  in  ordinary  school-rooms,  without  noise,  dirt, 
or  confusion.  Secondly,  they  should  be  in  themselves,  like 
ciphering  and  penmanship,  universally,  or  very  generally,  use- 
ful. In  other  words,  we  must  be  governed  in  their  selection 
by  the  grand  distinction  between  the  "  general "  and  the  "  tech^ 
nical."  Thirdly,  they  should  recognize  the  distinction  familiar 
in  drawing,  but  running  through  the  list  of  hundreds  of  specified 
occupations  recognized  in  the  census  report — the  distinction  of 
mechanical,  or  constrained,  and  the  free-hand,  or  flexible.  We 
now  submit  that  the  following  simple  list  fulfills  these  conditions, 
and  is  sufficient  for  all  but  such  special  local  needs  of  manual 
training  as  will  take  care  of  themselves,  under  the  action  of  the 
interests  concerned  with  them. 

Of  "  mechanical "  exercises,  we  would  select  instrumental 
drawing,  geometrical  lettering,  and  the  making  of  paper,  wood, 
or  plaster  models  of  geometrical  solids  and  small  objects.  Of 
"free-hand"  exercises,  we  would  name  industrial  free-hand 
drawing,  of  which,  in  truth,  penmanship  and  map-drawing  are 
branches  ;  needlework,  in  the  large  sense,  including  knitting  and 
embroidery ;  or  any  other  appropriate  work  in  some  flexible 
material ;  or  wood-carving  of  small  articles. 

No  one,  having  experience  in  the  matter,  could  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  instrumental  drawing  for  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired and  proposed  discipline  of  eye  and  hand.  While  writing, 
many  separate  single  exercises  come  to  mind  which  are  admira- 
ble for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  bisectors  of 
all  the  angles  of  any  triangle,  or  of  the  perpendiculars  from  each 
angle  to  the  opposite  side,  with  such  perfect  precision  in  fineness 
and  location  of  points  and  lines  that  the  three  lines,  in  each 
case,  shall  all  meet  at  one  point,  as  they  should  do.  The  like  is 
true  of  exercises  of  a  more  interesting  practical  character,  such 
as  the  drawing  of  tiled  areas  and  of  regular  masonry  structures ; 
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while,  as  to  the  wide  utility  of  instrumental  drawing,  all  that  has 
already  been  said  under  that  head  on  geometry  applies  to  the 
drawing  which  is  as  much  its  natural  accompaniment  as  cipher- 
ing is  of  arithmetic,  map-drawing  of  geography,  or  penmanship 
of  reading. 

Of  free-hand  exercises,  we  can  only  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
needlework.  Time  was  when,  patchwork  being  begun  in  the 
dame's  A-B-C  school,  sewing  was  continued  several  hours  per 
week  for  years  at  the  academy ;  so  that  some  who  there  enjoyed 
opportunities  for  many  successive  years  made  fine  ruffled  shirts, 
such  as  our  dressy  grandfathers  rejoiced  in,  and  then  went  on 
to  embroidery  and  painting.  Not  all,  indeed,  did  so  much  so 
early,  for  not  all  were  at  school  so  long  from  early  childhood,  and 
all  were  not  equally  interested  and  industrious.  But  the  system 
adopted  made  this  early  proficiency  possible,  and  sometimes 
actual,  with  those  who  also  showed  a  marked  fondness  for  liter- 
ary studies ;  while  a  pitiful  hour  a  week  permits  correspondingly 
scanty  results. 

In  summing  up,  we  confess  to  surprise  at  the  few  heads 
under  which,  having  regard  to  the  ever-present  and  important 
distinction  between  primary  and  incidental,  the  essentials  of  ele- 
mentary and  universal  public  education  can  be  placed.  We 
have :  Reading,  and,  incidental  to  it,  geography,  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  useful  arts,  science,  morals,  grammar,  spelling,  and 
composition ;  and,  as  manual  accompaniments,  penmanship  and 
map-drawing,  any  one  or  more  of  these  to  be  developed  into 
separate  studies  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  Mathematics, 
embracing  arithmetic,  the  study  of  number,  and  geometry,  the 
study  of  form,  and  the  foundation  of  all  manual  training.  Hand- 
work, mechanical,  in  general  sufficiently  represented  by  instru- 
mental drawing,  and  the  making  of  paper,  wood,  or  plaster 
models  of  regular  forms ;  free-hand,  represented  by  ornamental 
drawing,  needlework,  and  any  convenient  and  appropriate  hand 

textile  work 

S.  Edward  Warren. 
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The  timid  souls  who,  in  these  latter  years,  have  been  suffer- 
ing under  an  anxious  dread  lest  the  tendencies  of  science  should 
carry  the  whole  world  into  hopeless  materialism,  may  well  pluck 
up  heart  as  they  regard  the  latest  phases  of  popular  medicine. 
The  novelties  that  are  just  now  most  talked  about  under  the 
titles  of  "  Mind  Cure "  and  '*  Christian  Science "  and  "  Faith 
Cure,"  are  as  far  removed  from  that  gross  form  of  error  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  an  artless  application  to  the  subject 
of  pjin  and  disease  of  the  well-known  Berkeleian  argument  for 
the  non-existence  of  the  material  universe,  the  "  argument  which 
admits  no  refutation  and  produces  no  conviction."  Since  sick- 
ness and  pain  are  only  forms  of  consciousness,  having  no  objective 
reality,  what  more  obvious  than  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
such  ?  The  seat  of  disease  being  the  mind,  let  the  mind  be  treated 
with  mental  influences,  and  not  the  body  with  drugs — admitting, 
for  a  moment,  the  popular  prejudice  that  there  are  such  things  as 
drugs  and  bodies.  This  method  of  dealing  with  illusive  diseases 
by  an  illusive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  illusive  practitioner 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  if  only  it  can  be  consistently  carried 
out.  But  at  one  critical  point,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  has 
constantly  and  conspicuously  failed.  The  fee  of  the  physician  (or 
*'  metaphysician,"  as  he  delights  to  call  himself)  remains,  up  to 
the  present  date,  a  hard,  metallic,  refractory,  and  objective  fact, 
which  obstinately  refuses  to  immaterialize  itself.  Until  the 
mind  cure  makes  the  final  and  splendid  advance  by  which  the 
doctor's  bill  shall  be  satisfied  through  his  inward  contemplation 
of  ideal  gold  and  greenbacks,  its  chief  value  must  continue  to 
lie  in  the  popular  protest  which  it  makes  against  materialism  by 
means  of  its  funny  books  and  its  considerable  number  of  devotees. 

Concerning  the   "  cure "  which  advertises   itself  under  the 
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trade-mark  of  "Christian  Science,"  we  would  speak  with  the 
diffidence  becoming  to  those  not  fully  informed.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  define  it  as  neither  Faith  Cure  nor  Mind  Cure, 
although  something  like  both  of  them  ;  the  professors  of  each  of 
these  curious  arts  finding  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  other  two 
as  humbug  and  charlatanry,  and  to  warn  the  injured  public 
that  they  themselves  have  "  no  connection  with  the  shop  over 
the  way." 

The  distinction  of  the  Faith  Cure,  with  which  we  have  to  do 
in  this  article,  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  science,  whether 
mental  or  physical,  but  plants  itself  boldly  and  exclusively  in 
the  domain  of  the  supernatural.  It  relies  upon  an  alleged 
divine  promise  which  it  claims  to  find  in  the  Epistle  of  James,* 
and  consists  in  abstaining  from  medical  advice  and  treatment 
of  every  sort,  and  in  sending,  instead,  for  the  male  or  female 
practitioners  of  the  "cure,"  who  apply,  instead,  a  sacramental 
*'  anointing  with  oil,"  together  with  prayer.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  divine  promise  is  express,  clear,  unmistakable  that  the 
anointing  and  prayer  shall  be  followed  by  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  although  when  this  fails  to  follow  there  is  always  some 
adequate  explanation  at  hand  to  save  the  credit  of  the  divine 
word.  And  it  is  further  claimed  that  in  the  devotees  of  this 
system  we  have  a  shining  example  of  primitive  and  apostolic 
piety,  a  childlike  faith,  an  obedient  following  of  the  letter  of  the 
divine  word,  which  puts  the  rationalizing  half  belief  of  ordinary 
modern  Christians  to  shame. 

This  latter  claim  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  often  treated 
with  a  most  mistaken  patience.  It  is  quite  without  foundation. 
Among  these  "  high-livers  "  and  "  faith-curers  "  there  are  some 
more  or  less  intelligent  people,  some  good  people,  and  some  not 
so  good.  As  we  meet  them  casually  we  commonly  find  them 
pitiably  bloated  with  spiritual  self-conceit.  Their  childlike 
following  of  the  Scripture  is  apt  to  stand  in  a  huge  delight  in 
their  favorite  scraps  of  the  sacred  text  and  their  favorite  blun- 
ders of  interpretation.  As  a  class  they  are  no  whit  better  than  the 
plain,  ordinary  Christian  who  loves  God  and  his  neighbor,  does 
his  daily  work  faithfully,  and  pays  his  debts  a  hundred  cents  to 

*  Chap.  V.  14,  15. 
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the  dollar ;  and  in  point  of  humility  and  meekness  and  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  Scriptures  they  are  decidedly  worse. 

The  notion  that  it  is  binding  on  Christians,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  refrain  from  calling  a  physician  and  from  resort  to 
medical  treatment,  and  to  rely  exclusively  on  prayer  and  sacra- 
mental unction,  is  founded  on  the  following  two  verses  of  the 
Epistle  of  James : 

*'  Is  any  among  you  sick  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up  ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. "  * 

Does  this  look  like  the  instituting  of  a  sacrament  of  religious 
unction  for  healing,  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  ?  It  occurs 
in  a  series  of  practical  instructions  addressed  to  the  "  scattered  " 
saints  of  a  certain  region,  as  to  their  duty  in  certain  exigencies 
then  pressing  and  impending.  It  is  found  in  this  epistle  only. 
There  is  no  allusion  in  the  other  apostolic  writings  to  the  prac- 
tice of  such  a  sacrament,  nor  is  it  recognized  in  the  early  church 
after  the  apostles'  days.  Here  is  scanty  evidence  of  the  solemn 
instituting  of  a  sacrament  of  healing  for  the  universal  church. 
Look  a  little  closer  at  the  words.  The  "anointing,"  how  is  it 
spoken  of  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

1.  Sometimes  in  a  religious  sense ;  but  in  this  case  always, 
without  exception,  metaphorically,  by  a  natural  figure  of  speech 
drawn  from  the  symbolical  or  ritual  use  of  consecrating  oil  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  this  sense 
there  is  no  record  of  the  literal  use  of  oil  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  sacramental  word  XP^^i  chrio^  with  its  derivatives  chrism 
and  Christy  is  used  to  signify  consecration,  or  an  "  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  "  never  otherwiscf 

*  Chap.  V.  14,  15,  R.  V. 

f  One  thing  would  seem  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  laborious  argu- 
ments that  have  been  set  forth  to  show  that  the  story  of  the  four  gospels  was 
devised  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  prophecy  and  the  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  viz.,  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the  four  makes  any  claim  that  Jesus 
was  a  Messiah — Anointed — at  all,  in  the  literal  and  historical  sense  of  the 
word.  It  should  be  added,  that  while  the  above-named  Greek  words  are 
restricted  absolutely  to  the  religious  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  com- 
pounds kyxpi^  9'i^d  litixpi^  are  used  in  a  medical  sense. 
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2.  Anointing  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
in  a  secular  sense,  with  reference  to  its  cosmetic,  antiseptic, 
hygienic,  and  medicinal  uses.  And  for  this  sense  a  wholly  secu- 
lar word  is  used,  aXsicpco,  which  is  never  used  in  a  religious 
application.  Says  Archbishop  Trench  ^  :  "  ^AXdcpeiv  is  the  mun- 
dane and  profane,  ^/ozfzv  the  sacred  and  religious  word."  The 
former  was  used  of  the  rubbing  down  with  oil  which  was  given 
to  a  bather  coming  from  the  bath  or  to  wrestlers  in  training  for 
the  circus.  The  trainer,  or  ring-master,  of  the  circus  was  called 
aXei7trr]Zy  the  man  that  does  the  oiling.  And  this  word  came 
to  be  used  in  a  general  way  of  one  who  was  prepared  for  any 
enterprise,  to  say  that  he  was  "  oiled  up  "  for  it.f 

Of  course  this  is  the  verv  word  to  use  of  the  medicinal  use  of 
oil  as  an  embrocation.  This  use  was  very  com.mon  and  impor- 
tant in  the  therapeutics  of  that  age  and  region.  We  happen  to 
possess  abundant  contemporary  illustrations  of  this.  Celsus,  a 
medical  writer  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  speaks  repeatedly 
of  friction  with  oil  in  fevers  and  in  many  other  cases.  Pliny  :j: 
recommends  bathing  with  oil.  Josephus,  contemporary  with 
James,  mentions  an  oil  bath  as  part  of  the  treatment  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  his  last  sickness.  There  are  like  instances  in  the 
Scriptures.  Isaiah  §  describes  a  neglected  sick  man  covered 
with  ulcers,  which  had  not  been  treated  with  oil  as  they  should 
have  been.  The  Good  Samaritan,  practicing  the  surgery  of  the 
period,  poured  oil  and  wine  into  his  patient's  wounds.  Such 
facts  throw  light  on  the  mission  of  the  twelve  disciples  nar- 
rated in  Mark  vi.  13,  who  "  anointed  {rfXeicpov)  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick,  and  healed  them,"  joining  to  their  prayers  and 
benedictions  the  use  of  a  universally  approved  curative  applica- 
tion.! 

So  much  for  the  "  anointing  with  oil."     And  now  what  is 

*  ''Synonyms  of  New  Testament." 

f  See  references  in  Pape's  "  Greek-German  Lexicon." 

X  A.D.  23-79.  §  Ch.  i.  6. 

I  It  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that  the  contrast  between  the  hygiene 
of  the  ancients  and  of  the  moderns,  at  this  point,  is  not  necessarily  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  The  former  habitually  followed  the  bath  with  an  oil- 
ing ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  habitually  employ  a  chemical  preparation  in  the 
bath  to  dissolve  away  whatever  oily  secretion  nature  has  furnished  to  the  skin. 
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the  meaning  of  ''  sending  for  the  elders  of  the  church  "  ?  A  very 
weighty,  useful,  and  instructive  meaning.  This  body  of  gifted 
men,  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  included  men 
endowed  with  talents  fitting  them  to  serve  their  fellow  believers, 
not  only  as  leaders  in  worship  and  teaching,  but  also  in  more 
secular  needs.  These  "  gifts  "  were  not  necessarily  miraculous. 
The  catalogue  of  them  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  * 
makes  separate  mention  of  the  gift  of  miracles  among  other  gifts 
which  clearly  were  not  miraculous.  And  a  notable  fact  it  is, 
with  an  important  bearing  on  our  subject,  that  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing is  not  included  in  the  gift  of  miracle-working,  but  is  men- 
tioned separately  with  gifts  of  another  kind.  Among  the  talents 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  church  was  a  talent  for  teaching, 
a  talent  for  exhorting,  a  talent  for  managing  affairs,  a  talent  for 
giving  money,  a  talent  for  comforting  the  sick  and  sorrowful,f 
and  a  talent  for  treating  diseases.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  this  last  gift  was  any  more  miraculous  than  the 
others,  and  there  is  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
apostolic  days  a  thing  did  not  have  to  be  miraculous  in  order 
to  be  divine.  If  a  member  of  the  church  had  a  recognized 
talent  for  treating  diseases,  just  as  if  he  had  a  talent  for  making 
money,  he  must  hold  it  as  a  trust  from  God  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  men ;  and  this,  with  the  growing  skill  that  would 
come  with  each  year's  experience  and  observation,  was  none  the 
less  divine  for  being  purely  human  and  natural.  It  was  the 
counsel  of  a  wise  spiritual  leader,  given  apparently  in  a  time  of 
some  prevailing  epidemic,  that  at  the  first  outbreak  of  sickness 
in  a  family,  instead  of  beginning  on  the  case  with  a  little  ama- 
teur domestic  practice,  or  with  some  simple  prescription  from 
the  neighbors,  or  with  the  incantations  of  some  heathen  quack 
or  "medicin^e-man,"  they  should  send  at  once  for  the  gifted  and 
experienced  professional  physicians  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  for  the  spiritual  counselors  and  comforters. 

This  text  in  James  begins  to  grow  lucid  in  the  light  of  other 

Scriptures,  and  not  only  lucid,  but  luminous.     How  congruous 

it  is,  as  we  now  read  it,  with  the  plain,  hearty,  divine-human 

common  sense  that  is  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  this  epis- 

*  Chap.  xii.  8-10.  f  Romans,  xii.  6-8. 
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tie  tbroughout.     It  clearly  teaches  the  very  oj)posite  of  what  it 
has  been  made  to  teach. 

1.  It  is  a  square  rebuke  of  those  religious  enthasiasts  who 
allege  their  faith  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  their  duties.  The 
writer  has  this  class  of  pretentious  believers  in  his  mind  all  along 
They  are  hearers,  but  not  doers,  he  says.  They  take  on  the 
show  of  religion,  but  do  not  bridle  the  tongue,  nor  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.  If  a  brother  or  sister  lack 
clothing  or  food,  they  comfort  him  with  a  benediction,  "  Go  in 
peace;  be  warmed;  be  fed."  Their  faith,  that  they  make  much 
of,  is  like  a  dead  tree,  it  never  bears  fruit.  James  seems  to  have 
seen  much  of  those  "  higher-life"  people,  who  live  in  so  loft}^  a 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  they  cannot  come  down  to  concrete 
duties.  But  in  this  place  he  aims  his  rebuke  at  that  particular 
class  of  enthusiasts  who  apply  their  antinomianism  to  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  practice,  and  say :  "Don't  send  for  the  doctor; 
don't  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  any  medicine  or  any  sur- 
gical treatment ;  let  him  alone  and  send  for  some  of  the  sisters, 
and  we  will  have  a  little  prayer-meeting  instead."  "  No !  "  says 
James — and  we  may  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  he 
would  see  his  words  of  sober  w^isdom  perverted  to  the  support 
of  the  very  folly  which  he  was  denouncing.  "  Send,  indeed, 
for  the  ministers  of  truth  and  spiritual  comfort,  and  join  your 
prayers  above  the  bed  of  your  sick  friend;  but  do  not  delay 
sending  also  for  the  Christian  physicians  who  are  members  of 
the  same  company  of  elders.  Do  not  fail  to  pray  for  your  friend, 
but  with  all  your  prajung  be  sure  you  do  not  forget  his  medicine. 
Eub  hira  with  oil."  Doubtless  there  is  promise  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  sick  believer,  just  as  there  is  to  the  poor  and  hungry 
believer.  The  promise  is  no  more  distinct  and  faithful  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  There  is  positively  not  one  particle 
more  of  encouragement  there  for  a  "  faith  hospital "  without 
physicians  or  medicines,  than  there  is  for  a  faith  hotel  with 
neither  kitchen  nor  victuals  nor  cooks. 

2.  There  is  a  distinct  caution,  in  this  much-abused  text, 
against  quacks,  and  charlatans,  and  clairvoyants,  and  mediums, 
and  seventh  sons,  and  natural  bone-setters,  and  Indian  doctors, 
and  the  whole  miserable  and  mischievous  rabble-rout  of  traders 
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in  tlie  fears,  the  ignorance,  and  the  pagan  superstition  that  still 
linger  among  us,  in  high  classes  as  well  as  in  low,  to  the  shame 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  To  what  extent  the  common  jned- 
ical  practice  of  James's  time  was  involved  with  idolatrous  or 
superstitious  incantations,  we  have  some  curious  indications  sur- 
viving to  our  own  day.  In  his  excavations  in  Babylon  Mr. 
Layard  found  a  curious  collection  of  bowls  inscribed  within  with 
adjurations  of  all  sorts  of  spirits  by  name,  and  bearing  unmis- 
takable indications  of  the  medicinal  liquids  they  had  once  held. 
The  capital  I^  with  which  your  family  physician  heads  his  pre- 
scription, believing  it  to  stand  for  "  Recipe,"  in  James's  time 
was  seriously  understood  to  be  an  appeal  to  Jupiter  for  luck. 
This  command,  "  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  " — 
the  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  whose  is  the  course  of 
nature,  in  whose  hand  are  the  springs  of  life  and  of  death — is 
at  once  a  rebuke  to  the  base  superstitions  that  are  at  the  root  of 
all  quackery,  and  the  warrant  of  a  devout,  sober,  and  reasonable 
science  of  medicine. 

3.  Some  of  the  good,  honest  souls  who  are  counted  among 
the  devotees  of  the  Faith  Cure  will  be  shocked  or  grieved,  or 
outraged  and  indignant,  at  being  told,  what  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  what  they  vaunt  as  a  high  and  noble  form  of  faith,  from 
which  they  look  down  with  gentle  pity  upon  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians, is  really  a  subtle  form  of  practical  atheism.  "  Do  you 
not,  then,  believe  in  divine  healing?  "  is  the  question  compassion- 
ately put  to  us  by  these  well-meaning  folk,  in  a  tone  which  con- 
veys an  implied  threat  of  praying  for  us.  Certainly,  we  answer, 
we  do  not  believe  in  any  other  kind  of  healing.  We  have  learned 
from  the  Apostle  James  that  all  healing  is  divine;  that  when 
the  trained  sagacity  of  experienced  physicians  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  treatment  which  the  best  science  of  the  time 
approves  has  been  faithfully  applied,  with  trustful  and  filial 
prayer,  we  are  still  to  remember  that  not  the  physician  nor  the 
treatment  has  been  the  supreme  and  deciding  cause,  but  a  Power 
above  and  behind  and  in  them  all ;  that  it  is  the  prayer  of  faith 
that  has  healed  the  sick. 

It  is  a  keen  remark  of  a  woman  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
an  unreasoning  zeal  for  orthodoxy — of  Frances  Power  Cobbe — 
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that  there  are  some  minds  so  illogicallj  constituted  that  when 
they  discover  the  method  and  means  by  which  a  thing  is  done, 
they  leap  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  has  done  it.  The 
remark  was  originally  aimed  at  the  scientific  atheism  which  dis- 
misses God  from  the  creation.  But  it  is  hardly  less  applicable 
to  that  very  superlative  sort  of  Christian  faith  that  is  ever  "  seek- 
ing after  a  sign,"  that  cannot  see  God  in  common  things,  in  clear 
and  customary  and  intelligible  sequences  of  visible  cause  and 
effect,  and  that  conceives  that  nothing  can  be  really  divine  unless, 
it  is  queer. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 


IS  LONGEVITY  WORTH  ITS  PRICE  ? 

When  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  established  his  residence  in  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon,  one  of  his  neighbors  lost  a  Cingalese  cook  under 
circumstances  justifying  the  theory  that  the  old  woman  had 
appropriated  a  dose  of  monkey-poison.  The  predatory  habits  of 
the  Macacus  monkeys,  infesting  the  park  of  his  bungalow,  had 
induced  the  proprietor  to  treat  them  to  a  mixture  of  strychnine 
and  rice-pudding,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  seemed  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  the  same  remedy  to  the  evils 
of  life  in  general,  for  only  a  week  before  a  young  herder  had 
poisoned  himself  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  a  horse  that 
had  strayed  from  the  stubble-pasture  of  his  employer.  At  all 
events,  the  husband  of  the  departed  cook  could  have  proved  an 
undoubted  alibi,  but,  having  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  he 
obviated  further  complications  by  committing  suicide.  "  Is  there 
anything  in  the  climate  of  this  coast-land  that  depreciates  the 
value  of  longevity  ?  "  asks  Sir  Emerson;  "  for  up  to  a  certain  age 
the  natives  seem  as  lively  as  their  fellow-monkeys  in  the  tree- 
tops,  but  the  noon  of  life  appears  to  beget  a  desire  for  a  siesta  in 
the  shade  of  a  Upas  tree.  Their  pseudo-civilization,  though, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  suicide  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  wild  Yeddahs  of  the  hill-country." 

Similar  reflections  might  often  suggest  themselves  in  studying 
the  tendencies  of  that  rather  composite  civilization  which  sums 
up  the  maxims  of  its  philosophy  in  the  motto,  "  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one."  Tenets  of  that  sort  sometimes  undergo  a  curious 
kind  of  metempsychosis.  With  the  exception  of  the  primitive 
"Veddahs,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  are  votaries  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  founder  of  that  irremediable  creed  made  the  vanity  of  earthly 
existence  the  corner-stone  of  his  ethics,  and  does  not  even  seem 
to  have  sweetened  the  acerbity  of  that  doctrine  with  any  hopes 
of  a  compensating  Elysium ;  for  the  peace  of  Nirvana^  as  defined 
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by  the  first  disciples  of  the  Nepaulese  prophet,  was  only  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  doom  of  re-birth,  and  had  to  be  earned  by  a 
systematic  suppression  of  the  instinct  which  a  French  translator 
of  the  "  Tripitaka  "  calls  levitalisme — the  propensity  to  pursue  the 
phantoms  of  life,  or  even  the  love  of  life  itself.  The  westward 
spread  of  that  dogma  undoubtedly  tinged  the  creed  of  the  Syrian 
anchorites  and  their  successors,  the  world-renouncing  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  our  mediaeval  self-deniers  were 
adversaries  of  nature,  rather  than  of  the  vital  principle.  ''What- 
ever is  natural  is  wrong,"  was  the  shibboleth  of  their  creed,  but 
their  Nirvana  was  a  considerable  modification  of  the  Oriental 
prototype,  and  they  contrived  to  reconcile  the  unworldliness  of 
their  tenets  not  only  with  the  hope  of  an  indefinitely  protracted 
life  in  a  pleasant  hereafter,  but  with  a  temporal  indulgence  in  all 
sorts  of  spiritual  and  spirituous  luxuries. 

A  surfeit  of  those  luxuries  has  since  produced  a  reaction,  in- 
volving a  still  further  departure  from  the  standards  of  the  Nepaul- 
ese world-despiser.  The  mistrust  in  the  value  of  life  and  its 
terrestrial  purposes  still  clouds  our  moral  atmosphere  like  the  trail 
of  a  poison  vapor,  and  our  modern  anti-naturalists  still  vaguely 
admit  the  expediency  of  renouncing  the  blessings  of  secular  exist- 
ence, but  they  prefer  to  facilitate  that  renunciation  by  previous 
experiments,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  that  familiarity  supposed  ta 
beget  contempt.  The  earth  of  their  ethical  theories  is  still  a  vale 
of  tears,  a  scene  of  delusive  joys  and  preordained  disappointment, 
but  they  withal  hope  to  outwit  the  spite  of  life  by  crowding  its. 
sweets  into  the  shortest  possible  span  of  time.  In  other  words, 
they  still  deplore  the  illusiveness  of  temporal  existence,  but 
prefer  to  shorten  that  illusion  by  a  course  of  health- destroying 
pleasures,  rather  than  of  health-destroying  penances.  They 
would  drown  in  wine,  rather  than  in  tears. 

Buddha  Sakyamuni  would  have  protested  that  the  goal  of 
final  emancipation  can  be  reached  only  by  the  thorny  path  of  a. 
desire-killing  askesis :  but  science  might  add  a  more  cogent  ob- 
jection by  questioning  the  possibility  of  combining  even  temporal 
happiness  with  the  practice  of  life-shortening  habits.  The  epi- 
demic of  the  poison- vice  seems  somehow  to  have  begot  the  idea, 
that  by  the  use  of  abnormal  stimulants  our  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
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could  be  abnormally  increased,  thus,  as  it  were,  tricking  nature 
out  of  an  amount  of  happiness  not  otherwise  attainable.  The 
immature  libertine,  the  spice-loving  gourmand,  the  wine-bibber, 
all  delude  themselves  with  the  hope  of  stealing  a  march  on  fort- 
une ;  of  anticipating  her  favors  by  enhancing  the  blessings  of  the 
certain  present  at  the  expense  of  an  uncertain  future.  "  The  ex~ 
cesses  of  youth,"  says  a  British  moralist,  ''are  drafts  on  the  health 
of  old  age,  payable  with  heavy  interest  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after."  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  mortgages  are  not  only  apt  to 
be  foreclosed,  but  that  the  extortion  of  the  grievous  interest  is 
rarely  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  each  day.  For  nature  never 
fails  to  resent  the  insult  by  a  depressing  reaction,  far  more  pro- 
tracted than  the  abnormal  exaltation,  thus  making  the  net  result 
of  the  experiment  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase,  of  our 
normal  share  of  happiness.  Life,  therefore,  cannot  be  made 
worth  living  by  devouring  the  seed-corn  of  its  harvest ;  nay,  the 
"  draft  on  old  age  "  robs  the  present  as  well  as  the  future,  after  a 
fashion  which  might,  indeed,  justify  a  doubt  whether  the  pre- 
ponderance of  pain  over  pleasure  is  not  aggravated  by  the  delu- 
sion of  the  life-shortening  Sybarite  more  than  by  the  infatuation 
of  the  life-shortening  ascetic.  For  habit,  which  dulls  the  pun- 
gency of  debauching  stimulants,  also  blunts  the  sting  of  self- 
denial — of  a  self-denial  perhaps  compensated  by  moments  of 
mental  ecstasy,  while  the  surfeits  of  the  pleasure-seeker  avenge 
themselves  by  the  misery  of  moral  and  physical  indigestion. 
The  pursuit  of  a  "  short  and  merry  "  life  is  apt  to  miss  its  main, 
purpose. 

And  moreover,  to  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  earthly 
happiness,  longevity,  or  its  promise,  is  a  condition,  as  well  as  an. 
addition.  The  end  of  individual  existence  may  come  suddenly, 
in  unavoidable  and  incalculable  accidents ;  but  premature  death, 
in  that  form,  does  not  darken  life  with  its  premonitorj^  shadows. 
The  ravages  of  a  gnawing  worm  may  for  years  blight  the  life  of 
a  tree  with  the  doom  of  a  lingering  death  ;  while  the  stout  young 
oak,  felled  by  lightning,  may  to  the  last  have  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  potential  longevity.     Longevity  is  worth  deserving. 

Yet  thousands,  even  of  those  who  have  learned  to  admit  that 
life  repays  the  pursuit  of  its  secular  blessings,  have  as  yet  not 
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recognized  the  truth  that  unabridged  life  is  still  more  decidedly 
worth  its  price.  The  apparently  redundant  longevity  of  the 
ancients  concealed  a  specific  adaptation  to  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  of  the  universe.  The  children  of  a  younger  world 
had  time  to  prepare  the  soil  of  life  for  its  seed ;  they  had  time 
to  enjoy  the  matured  fruit  of  their  labor,  and  the  best  fruit  ripens 
slowly.  The  products  of  the  tropics  grow  stunted  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  not  from  any  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the 
skill  of  its  cultivators,  but  because  of  the  insufficient  length  of 
the  harvest  season.  The  harvest  of  our  latter-day  lives  is  too  often 
blighted  in  the  same  way.  Our  evening-stars  herald  an  untimely 
sunset ;  before  their  day's  work  is  done  our  laborers  are  over- 
taken by  the  night,  when  no  man  can  work ;  our  monuments 
mark  the  sorrows  of  unfinished  enterprises.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  perfectly  happy  life,  the  work  of  each  day  should 
bring  its  own  reward;  but  anticipating  hope  plays  a  large  part 
in  that  adjustment  of  labor  and  recompense,  and  the  promises 
of  May  would  fail  to  cheer  the  eye  that  could  not  hope  to  see 
the  fruit  of  the  flowering  tree. 

When  Firdusi  was  dismissed  from  the  court  of  the  Shah,  says 
a  Persian  tradition  of  almost  allegorical  suggestiveness,  the  poet 
retired  to  his  birthplace,  the  poor  mountain  hamlet  of  Thuss,  and 
tried  to  forget  the  ingratitude  of  the  world  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hills  that  had  witnessed  the  sports  of  his  childhood.  But  as 
years  passed,  the  fame  of  his  poems  spread  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  native  land,  and  one  day  the  inquiries  of  a  foreign  em- 
bassy shamed  the  court  into  an  act  of  justice  too  long  deferred,  for 
the  caravan,  encumbered  with  royal  presents  and  escorts  of  dan- 
cers and  musicians,  did  not  reach  the  mountains  before  the  end 
of  winter,  and  when  the  vanguard  entered  the  south  gate  of  Thuss, 
the  mourners  of  the  great  poet  followed  his  hearse  through  the 
north  gate.  Firdusi  died  in  the  peace  of  a  life-weary  resignation, 
but  how  many  of  his  fellow-exiles  from  the  promised  land  of  their 
hopes  have  perished  almost  in  sight  of  a  belated  succor,  and 
died,  cursing  the  dust-cloud  of  the  approaching  caravan  and  the 
clashing  cymbals  of  the  outrider.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
Burns  and  Keats  foresaw  the  issue  of  their  struggle  against  big- 
otry, or  that  Cervantes,  in  the  gloom  of  his  misery,  could  read  the 
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signs  of  the  dawn  presaging  a  sunburst  of  posthumous  fame? 
Spinoza  and  Schiller  died  at  the  threshold  of  their  goal ;  Pascal, 
Harvey,  Macaulay,  Buckle,  and  Bichatleft  their  inimitable  works 
half-finished  ;  Eaphael,  Mozart,  and  Byron  died  at  the  verge  of  a 
summit  which  perhaps  no  other  foot  shall  ever  approach.  Who 
knows  how  often,  since  the  dawn  of  modern  science,  the  chill  of 
death  has  palsied  a  hand  that  had  all  but  lifted  the  veil  of  the 
Isis  temple?  Or  in  how  many  thousand  lives  time  alone  would 
have  solved  all  discords  into  harmonies  ?  An  increase  of  lon- 
gevity would,  indeed,  solve  the  most  vexing  riddles  of  existence ; 
it  would  furnish  the  secular  indorsement  of  Mr.  Mallock's  con- 
clusion. It  would  give  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  a  chance  to  as- 
sert their  equalizing  tendencies;  it  would  supply  a  missing  link 
in  the  arguments  of  that  natural  religion  that  trusts  the  equipoise 
of  justice  in  the  apparent  caprices  of  human  fate.  The  price  of 
longevity  would  redeem  the  mortgage  of  our  earthly  paradise. 

And  that  price  could  be  paid  even  by  the  disciples  of  Epicu- 
rus. The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  merry,  though  wasted, 
life  has  its  correlative  in  the  idea  that  a  lengthened  life  must 
necessarily  be  a  dreary  one.  Health  can  dispense  with  the  alli- 
ance of  asceticism.  The  renunciation  of  vicious  pleasures  means 
only  the  renunciation  of  thousands  of  those  ills  which  the  chil- 
dren of  earth  owe  exclusively  to  their  apostasy  from  nature ; 
and  that  the  indulgence  in  natural  enjoyments  is  compatible 
with  perfect  health  is  proved  by  the  longevity  records  of  the 
nations  that  celebrated  life  as  a  festival.  The  biologist  Bichat, 
whose  intuitions  so  marvelously  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  a 
later  science,  held  that  the  normal  longevity  of  our  race  should 
be  an  average  of  ninety-six  years,  basing  his  inference  on  the 
fact  that  the  life-term  of  all  known  mammals  exceeds  at  least  six 
times  the  period  of  their  growth.  A  dog,  growing  for  three 
years,  may  live  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  A  horse,  growing  for  four 
or  five,  attains,  and  often  exceeds,  an  age  of  thirty  years.  A 
camel,  growing  twice  as  slowly,  may  live  to  forty  years  and  up- 
ward. An  elephant,  even  in  captivity,  does  not  attain  its  full 
growth  before  its  fifteenth  year,  and  in  India  often  outlives  two 
masters.  Some  of  the  larger  quadrumana  likewise  grow  very 
slowly  ;  several  varieties  of  baboons,  for  instance,  do  not  acquire 
47 
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the  characteristics  of  maturity  before  the  beginning  of  their  teens ; 
and  the  naturalist  Brehm  mentions  a  male  chacma,  who,  after 
becoming  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  raided  the  durra-fields  of 
the  Zulu  villages  for  nearly  thirty  years  before  he  met  his  Wa- 
terloo in  alight  with  the  outraged  natives.  The  males  of  our 
own  species  grow  for  at  least  sixteen  years,  but  less  than  one- 
third  reach  even  the  threefold  multiple  of  that  age,  and  liardly 
one  in  three  hundred  the  normal  sixfold. 

Attention  has  also  to  be  called  to  the  circumstance  that, 
whether  the  years  of  Genesis  may  have  been  solar  years,  moons, 
or  seasons,  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs  records  a  steady  de- 
crease of  longevity,  since  the  author  of  that  record  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  used,  within  the  same  chapter,  two  or  thi-ee 
different  units  of  computation.  Besides,  there  is  dixv  a  priori  prob- 
ability that  the  average  duration  of  our  life-term  must  have  been 
shortened  bv  those  three  billion  tons  of  virulent  stimulants,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Schrodt's  estimate,  have  convulsed  the  viscera 
of  mankind  since  the  invention  of  alcoholic  beverages,  not  to 
mention  narcotic  drinks,  tobacco,  made  dishes,  premature  mar- 
riages, in-door  life,  sedentary  occupations,  high-pressure  schools, 
sleepless  nights,  and  all  the  fracas,  fret,  and  factory-smoke  of 
modern  city  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  of  longevity  has  slightly 
increased  since  science  has  begun  to  dispel  the  monstrous  hy- 
gienic superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  those  superstitions  enormously  decreased  the  average  life- 
term  of  earlier  generations.  Mental  activity,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  fierce  competition,  is  not  specially  conducive  to  length  of  life ; 
yet  a  surprising  number  of  Grecian  statesmen,  poets,  and  philos- 
ophers were  octogenarians.  The  sun  of  the  South  did  not  pre- 
vent the  passionate,  though  dietetically  temperate,  Saracens  of 
Bagdad  and  Cordova  from  reaching  an  age  which  their  Trinita- 
rian contemporaries  often  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  witch- 
craft. Yet  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Moriscoes  were  distin- 
guished for  the  practice  of  the  ascetic  virtues.  They  loved  life 
for  its  own  sake,  and  saw  nothing  meritorious  in  gratuitous 
self-denial. 

Physical  exercise,  oiit-door  sports,  abstinence  from  toxic  stim- 
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ulants  and  premature  incontinence,  frugality,  in  the  original 
sense  that  implied  a  predilection  for  a  mainly  vegetable  diet,  and 
the  love  of  mirth  and  harmless  recreations,  generally  suffice  to 
keep  disease  at  bay,  though  there  is  also  a  deep  significance  in 
Goethe's  remark,  that  perfect  health  of  mind  and  body  depends 
upon  the  regular,  though  not  necessarily  exclusive,  pursuit  of 
some  practical  occupation.  Brain-workers,  he  thought,  should 
follow  some  mechanical  by-trade,  and  counteract  the  one-sided 
tendencies  of  their  study  by  mechanical  labor,  say,  in  an  amateur 
carpenter  shop,  or  a  private  smithy,  d  la  E.  J.  Burritt ;  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  on  a  little  farm,  with  a  bit  of  live  stock  and  a  thriving 
orchard.  Disappointment,  oft  repeated,  undermines  health  as 
effectually  as  protracted  physical  pain,  and  for  the  worry  of  the 
vexations  incident  to  the  complex  and  precarious  pursuits  of 
modern  civilization,  there  is,  indeed,  no  better  specific  than  the 
peace  of  a  rustic  garden  home.  Xenophon's  hunting-lodge,  Felix 
Sylla's  cabbage  garden,  Erasmus's  greenhouse,  the  patriarch  of 
Ferney's  home-made  Eden,  with  its  pear-tree  nurseries  and  refugee 
settlement,  and  even  the  woodlands  and  wood-piles  of  Hawarden, 
may  have  enabled  their  proprietors  to  outlive  the  rancor  of  their 
enemies,  and  in  all  secular  pursuits  the  art  of  survival  is  a  chief 
secret  of  success.  Other- worldliness  may  renounce  those  pur- 
suits, and  in  a  narrower  sphere  of  physical  enjoyment  the  vital 
organism  may  fulfill  its  functions  in  a  day  as  completely  as  in  any 
multiple  of  days,  but  in  the  world  of  progress  and  social  ideals 
only  the  hope  of  long  life,  or  its  equivalent  in  fame,  gives  exist- 
ence the  value  of  its  highest  purpose. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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